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THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND 

AND  THEIR  TIMES. 


ELIZABETH,   SECOND  QUEEN   REGNANT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ElkaMli'i  birtk^Paraitiift—ChriMltniitf—Iiifiaug—Earlf  mi'fartiaa— Itltrr 
Jnm  her  gortT«a—AtlrHdi  tht  chTitttning  of  Edaard  the  Sali—Jtttitia  KilA 
kint—FrtttcuHUHUt—Fhti^hip  ieilh  Atou  of  Cltra  ;  teilk  KaVurmi  Heavnij 
leilk  JTalifiiit  pMrr—Sftond  to  htr  right  a/j)«i«MK — Futilt  ovtrttirtt  fir 
itr  marriago  vilh  Philip  of  Spam. 


i  b«tli,    daughter 
f  Eiw     Eanrj     the 
I  Eigbtb  bjthobsui- 


tanbo',  1S33,  between  three  and  fonrin 
Iha  iftnnooii,  *t  the  roysl  palooe  of 
Onenwieh.  Althoagh  Che  Sing  hail 
taxnetOj  hoped  tbut  Che  babe  would 
proTe  a  iob,  he  iCiSed  bii  dinppoint- 
menC.  T*  Dtum  va*  lun^,  and  boafiiea 
blued,  in  hanoor  of  her  buth ;  and  pnr 
pantioiBi  ware  made  for  her  chriiCaiung, 
which,  [HI  tha  Centh  of  September,  waa 
celsbraCed  wich  extraordinary  pomp  and 
•plendoar.  On  that  day,  the  lord  mayor, 
with  Che  ahiennen  aod  council  of  the  city 
of  London,  in  tilcir  robea  and  choina, 
look  to  their  barns  aC  one  in  tho  efler- 
•oon,  and  roircd  to  Grcenwieh,  where 


nDtlemeD.  ii 

between  Greenwich  Palace  and  Ct 
Tent  of  Che  Grey  Krinn  were  hung  wiCh 
lapeitry,  and  the  war  itrcwn  wit)i  green 
nohea;  the  Friure'  church,  of  which  not 
a  Tcatige  new  rcTnainii.  wai  uhw  hung 
with  nr-h  rapivtrr.  The  fr.iint  waa  of 
lilTcr ;  it  wai  placed  in  the  middle  at 
the  church,  railed  three  itfpe  high,  the 
atepa  being  coTertd  with  fine  uloch.  aur 

._j  i canopy  of  cr 

Did,  endoae 
.  tnr,  and  g 

by  MTeral  gendemen  with  aproL. 

toweli  about  their  neclu.  Hecwei'O  the 
qnire  and  body  of  the  ehiirT'h  a  closet 
«u  srecCsd,  with  a  pan  of  fire  ia  it,  that 
the  child  miiht  be  diimaudcd  for  the 
eerenonir  without  taking  cold.  Whrn 
an  thcie  thing!  were  ready,  the  child 
waa  bronghc  into  the  ball  of  the  palace, 
and   tha  procearion  proceeded  to   th* 
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Cirtjy  Friars'  church.  The  citizens  \v^ 
tho  way,  two  and  two;  then  followed 
frentlemcn  otquirrs,  chaplains.  After 
them  the  aldermen,  then  the  mayor  hy 
himself,  then  the  privy  iM>imcil  in  rohes, 
tlien  the  gentlemen  of' the  King's  chapel 
in  cones,  then  hurons,  hishops,  earl.% 
then  the  £url  of  Kmex,  bearin?  the  gilt 
covered  basin ;  after  him  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  with  a  tancr  of  virgin  wax.  foU 
lowed  hv  the  Karl  of  Donier,  lM*aring  the 
auilt,  anif  the  Lady  Mary  of  Norfolk,  bear, 
ing  t)ie  chrism,  which  was  vcr)*  rich  with 
iH\irls  iind  precious  stones ;  lajstly,  came 
the  L»owager  Duch(>ss  of  Norfollc,  hear- 
ing in  her  arms  the  roval  infant,  wrap- 
P<h1  in  a  mantle  of  purple  vrlvet,  having 
a  long  tniiii  funned  with  ermine,  which 
VTM  liorm-  hy  the  ( 'ountesR  of  Kent,  as- 
sisted hy  the  Farls  of  Wiltshire  nnd 
Derby.  The  Duchuis  wns  supportf<l  on 
the  riifht  side  bv  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
with  his  mnrshal's  rod,  and  on  the  letlt 
by  the  Dnkf  of  Sutfolk^the  only  dukes 
tiien  existing  in  the  peerage  of  hngland 
— and  a  rich  canopy  wns  borne  over  the 
babe  hv  the  I^rds  Rochford.  llussey, 
and  William  and  Thomas  Howard.  At 
the  church  door  the  child  was  received 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  performed 
the  ceremony,  and  a  grand  cavalc*adc  of 
bishops  and  mitred  abbots  The  sponsors 
were  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Xorrolk,  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Dorset.  The  ftiturc  Queen  was  car- 
ried to  the  fount,  and,  with  the  ceremony 
of  the  Catholic  church,  christened  Eliza* 
beth,  after  her  grandmother,  Elizabeth 
of  York ;  and  that  done.  Garter  Eing- 
At-Arms  cried  aloud,  **  God,  of  his  infinite 
goodness,  send  prosperous  life,  and  long, 
to  the  high  and  mighty  Princess  of  Eng- 
land, Elizabeth  !"  then  the  trumpet 
sounded,  the  Princivs  was  carried  up  to 
the  altar,  the  Gospel  read  over  her,  nnd 
she  was  conBrmed  by.  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer, and  presented  with  the  following 
gilts  - — A  standing  cup  of  sold  by  Cran- 
mer ;  a  similar  cup,  fretted  with  pearls, 
by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk ;  three  gilt 
bowls,  pounced,  with  covers,  by  the 
]^[archioncss  of  Dorset ;  and  three  stan- 
dard bowls,  graven  nnd  g^lt.  with  covers, 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter.  Then, 
after  wafers,  comfits,  and  ipocros  had 


been  served  in  abumhince,  the 
sion  returned  to  the  palace,  in  tile 
order  as  it  had  set  out,  excepting  thai  the 
Eari  of  Worcester,  Loid  Thomas  How- 
ard, the  Lord  Kitzwalter,  and  Sir  John 
Dudlev,  preceded  by  tnimpetcrs,  carried 
the  gifts  of  the  sponsors  befofe  the 
Princess.  Five  hundred  staff  torches, 
carried  by  the  yeomen  of  the  gund  and 
the  King  s  servants,  lit  up  the  war  home- 
ward; and  twenty  gentlemen,  oearinr 
hrge  wax  fbmbeaux.  walked  on  each 
side  of  the  Princess,  who  was  carried  to 
the  Queen's  chamber  door,  when  a  flou* 
rish  of  tntmpcts  sounded,  and  the  pro- 
ces.*(ion  disp(>TScd. 

Elizabeth  passed  the  first  six  weeks  of 
her  exi.stence  at  Greenwich;  the  L'Hiy 
Margaret  I'ryan  was  appointed  goirer- 
ncss  tohfr;'in  Dcccmb<'i  she  was  re- 
moved to  Hatfield,  where  she  resided  till 
the  subsequent  A|)ril,  when  she  was  con- 
veyed to  the  liishop  of  Winchesti.'r's 
palace  at  Chelsea.  She  was  created 
Princess  of  WaUi  when  three  months 
old,  and  weaned  in  her  thirteenth  month 
with  extraordinary  ceremony.  About 
this  time,  a  futile  attempt  was  made  to 
betroth  her  to  the  Duke  lyAngonldme, 
the  third  son  of  Francis  the  First  of 
France.  In  compliance  with  the  act 
of  Parliament,  passed  in  Mareh,  1634, 
which  pronounced  the  marriage  between 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Katherine  of 
Arragon  unlawful  and  nulL  and  that 
between  him  and  Anne  Boleyn  lawful 
and  valid,  Elizabeth  was  honoured  as 
heiress  presumptive,  and  the  Princess 
Mary  forced  to  yield  preoedenee  to  her, 
and  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  her, 
more  like  a  bondmaid  thaii  a  sister  and  a 
princess.  Kut  this  unjnst  elevation  was 
of  short  continuance.  The  divoice  and 
tmgio  death  of  Anne  Boleyn  rendered 
Elizabeth  mothcrieas  in  her  third  year, 
and  phioed  her  in  a  situation  at  once 

Sreearious  and  embarrassing.  On  the 
ay  immediately  succeeding  the  Queen's 
death,  the  King,  with  the  most  unblush- 
ing effrontery,  wns  puhliclv  mairied  to 
Jane  Sovmour ;  ana  shortly  afterwaida 
nn  act  or  Parliament  was  passed,  illegi- 
timatizing  Elizabeth,  and  settfing  the 
succession  to  the  throne  on  the  ofi^ring 
of  Henry  Vili.  by  his  present  Quecu. 
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Tlie  foUowin*?  intcrustins  letter  from 
the  <roTerni-sat  of  EHzalictk,  Ladr  Biraii, 
to  ^fr.  Secretary  Cromwell,  will  a^ord 
an  idea  of  the  neglect  and  contempt  to 
which  she  was  for  a  period  exposed: — 

"  My  Loan, 

**When  your  Lordship  was 
last  here,  it  pleased  you  to  say  that  I 
should  not  mistrust  the  King^s  Grace 
nor  Tour  Lordship,  which  word  was  more 
comfort  to  me  than  I  can  writo,  as  God 
knowcth.  And  now  it  boldcth  me  to 
shew  you  my  poor  mind.  M  y  Lord,  when 
the  Ijady  jlary's  Grace  was  bom,   it 

{>lr:isfd  the  Kind's  Grace  to  apiMiiit  mt- 
tidy  mistrpss.  nnd  make  mc  a  liarouess ; 
ami  so  1  have  been,  nnd  am  so  still,  to 
the  children  his  Grace  hare  had  since. 
Now  it  is  so,  mr  Lsidy  Elizabeth  is  put 
from  thiit  (le^ce  she  was  before,  and 
what  d('«rn'e  shu  is  at  now  I  know  not, 
but  by  hoarsav ;  therefore,  I  know  not 
how  to  order  lier,  nor  myself,  nor  none 
of  hers  that  I  have  the  rule  of,  that  is, 
her  woman  and  her  groomes :  bcscechine 
you  to  be  good  Lord  to  my  Lady,  aud 
to  all  hers,  and  that  she  may  iiave  some 
raiment,  for  she  hath  neither  gown,  nor 
kirtel,  nor  petticoat  nor  no  manner  of 
linen  for  smocks,  nor  kerchiefs,  nor 
sleeves,  nor  rails,  nor  bodv-stitchet,  nor 
handkerchiefs,  nor  mufferfers,  nor  big- 
eens.  All  this  her  Grace  must  take,  I 
have  driven  off  as  long  as  I  can,  that,  by 
my  troth,  I  cannot  drive  it  no  longer ; 
bneeching  you,  my  Lord,  that  ye  will 
see  that  lier  Grace  may  have  that  is 
needful  for  her,  as  my  trust  is  ye  will 
do ;  beseeching  you,  my  own  good  Lord, 
that  I  may  know  from  your  writing  how 
I  shall  order  myself,  and  what  is  tiie 
King's  Grace's  pleasure  and  yours  that  I 
shall  do,  in  everjthing  and  whatsoever 
it  shsU  please  the  King's  Grace  or  your 
Lordship  to  command  me  at  all  times,  I 
shall  fulfill  it  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

*'  My  Lord,  Mr.  Shelton  saves,  he  is 
master  of  this  house ;  what  fashion  Uiat 
shall  be,  I  cannot  teU,  for  1  have  not 
seen  it  before.  My  Lord,  ye  be  so  ho- 
nourable yourself,  and  every  man  re- 
porteth  your  Lordship  loveth  honour, 
that  1  trust  your  Lordship  will  see  this 
houM  honourably  ordered,  howsomever 


it  hath  been  aforetime ;  and,  if  it  please 
jovL,  that  I  may  know  what  your  order 
IS,  and  if  it  be  not  performed,  I  shall 
certify  to  your  Lordship  of  it,  for  I  fear 
mo  it  will  be  hardly  now  performed;  for 
if  the  head  of  ...  .  knew  what  ho- 
nour moanetli.  it  would  be  tlie  better  or- 
dered, if  not,  it  will  be  hard  to  bring  it 
to  DOBS.  My  Lord,  Master  Shelton 
would  have  the  Lady  Elizabeth  to  dine 
and  sup  every  day  at  the  board  of  estate. 
Alas!  mv  Lord,  it  is  not  meet  for  a 
child  of  her  age  to  keep  such  a  rule  yet. 
I  promise  you,  my  Lord,  1  dare  not 
take  it  upon  me  to  kei'p  her  Grace  in 
health  if  she  kocp  that  rule,  for  there 
she  shall  see  divers  meat,  and  fruits,  and 
wine,  which  would  be  hard  for  me  to 
refrain  her  Grace  from  it.  Ye  know,  my 
Lord,  there  is  no  place  of  correction 
there,  and  she  is  yet  too  youn^  to  cor- 
rect greatly.  I  know  well,  if  she  be 
tlierc,  I  shall  not  bring  her  up  to  the 
King's  Grace's  honour,  nor  hers,  nor 
to  her  hcalthi  nor  my  poor  honesty; 
wherefore,  I  shew  your  lordship  this 
my  discharge,  beseeching  you,  my  Lord, 
that  my  Lady  may  have  a  mess  of  meat 
to  her  own  longing,  with  a  good  dish  or 
two  that  is  meet  for  her  Grace  to  eat  of, 
and  the  reversion  of  the  mess  shall  satisfy 
aU  her  women,  a  gentleman  usher,  and 
a  groom,  which  being  eleven  p^ersons  on 
her  side,  sure  I  am  it  will  be  (into  right 
little)  as  great  profit  to  the  King's  Grace 
this  way  as  the  other  way,  for  if  all  this 
should  be  sot  abroad,  tney  must  hare 
three  or  four  messes  of  meat,  where  this 
one  mess  shall  suffice  them  all,  with, 
bread  and  drink.  According  as  my 
Lady  Mary's  Grace  had  before,  and  to 
be  orderea  in  all  things  as  her  Graco 
was  before;  God  knoweth  my  Lady 
hath  great  pain  with  her  great  teeth, 
and  they  come  very  slowly  forth,  and 
causeth  me  to  suffer  her  Grace  to  have 
her  will  more  than  I  would,  I  trust  to 
God  her  teeth  were  well  grafte  to  have 
her  Grace  after  another  fashion  than  she  is 
yet,  so  as,  I  trust,  the  King's  Grace  shall 
nave  great  comfort  in  her  Grace,  for  she 
is  as  toward  a  child,  and  ad  gentle  of 
conditions  as  ever  I  knew  one  in  my  life, 
Jesu  preserve  ber  Grace.  And  as  for 
a  <lay  or  two  at  a  time,  or  whensoever  it 
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•ban  pkaie  tlwKiiigff  Gnee  to  hsveber 
•et  abroMl,  I  trail  to  to  endfesvoor  me 
that  tho  tlMll  to  do  M  tball  bt  to  the 
KiBg^t  hoDoor  aad  ben,  tad  tben  tiler 
to  take  bcr  eate  afraiii. 

««I  tbtak  Matter  ShfUon  wffl  not  be 
eootentwitb  thit ;  be  maj  not  know  it  it 
mj  detire,  bat  that  it  it  the  King^t  pica- 
twe  and  yoon  it  riNmld  be  to.  Good, 
my  Lord,  hare  mj  Ladj't  Graee  and  ut, 
biT  poor  lerrantt,  in  your  remembrance, 
and  your  Lordtbip  thall  have  our  hearty 
prayen  by  the  grace  oi  Jet  a.  O,  ctct 
prctenre  your  Lordtbip  with  long  life, 
and  nt  much  honour  at  yonr  noble  heart 
can  dttin* !  From  Unntdon,  with  the 
evil  hand  of  her  that  it  your  daily  bed- 
woman,  Mabobt  Bktav.** 

**  I  hrtccch  you.  my  own  good  Ix)rd, 
be  not  mitcontent  that  I  am  to  bold  to 
write  that  to  yonr  Lordthip ;  but,  I  take 
God  to  my  judge,  I  do  it  of  true  heart, 
and  for  my  ditebarffe ;  beteeching  yon  ac- 
cept my  good  mind/' 
**  To  the  right  noble  and  mr  tingular 
good  Jjoird.  my  Lord  Iriry  ScaI, 
be  thit  deliTered." 

This  letter,  an  endenee  of  the  minute 
detailt  on  which  the  first  minister  of  the 
ttate  wat  expected  in  thote  dayt  to 
bettow  hit  attention,  rendered  it  ap- 

Sirent  that  the  Lady  Bryan  and  Mr. 
helton,  the  chief  officers  at  Huntdon, 
where  Elisabeth  then  resided,  each 
derired  to  bring  up  the  Prinoett  after 
their  own  notion.  Howerer,  we  may 
pretume  that  the  rcaaonable  request  of 
Lady  Bryan  wat  granted,  for  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  rexationt  dispute,  and 
are  assured  that  much  of  the  greatness 
of  Elisabeth,  as  a  Queen,  was  due  to 
Lady  Bryan's  judicious  training  and 
education,  combined  with  the  adTersity 
which  at  once  bastardized  her,  and  de- 
prived her  of  the  injurious  magnificence 
and  adulation  which,  ere  she  could  lisp, 
had  been  showered  upon  her  as  the 
heiress  to  the  throne. 

The  first  public  ceremony  in  which 
Elisabeth  toox  part,  wat  the  chrittening 
of  Edward  the  Sixth.  She  wat  just 
four  years  old  when,  borne  in  the  arms  of 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  brother  to  the 


Qneea,  Jane  Seymour,  siie  carried  Ibe 
chrism  for  her  aew-bon  half-brother, 
aad  am  letanuag,  walked  with  intet 
dignity  in  the  proceasien,  the  Princem 
Mary  leading  her  by  the  hand,  ami  the 
Lady  Herbot  beanng  her  train.  For 
some  time  after  Prinee  Edward's  birth, 
Elizabeth  waa  permitted  to  reside  nader 
the  same  roof  with  him.  Between  the 
brother  aad  sister  a  siacere  affcctioa 
sprang  np^  and  the  day  Edward  waa 
two  years  old  the  Princess  aiade  him 
a  birth-dar  preaent  of  **a  shyrte  of 
cam'  yke  oTIbr  etme  Mtsriyiiff ."  Shehad 
then  just  entered  the  seventh  year  of  her 
age,  and  was  remarkably  attnctive  and 
precocious.  Wriothesley  says,  **when 
lie  visitfd  her  in  December,  1539,  she 
enquired  after  the  King's  welfare  with  ns 
gresit  grarity  as  if  she  had  been  forty 
years  old ;"  and  he  adds,  *'  if  she  m 
no  worse  educated  than  she  then  ap- 
peared to  me,  she  will  move  an  honour 
and  a  blessing  to  her  mther,  whom  the 
Lord  long  preserve." 

With  IJennr  the  Eij^th's  fourth 
wife,  Anne  of  Clevet,  Ehzabeth  formed 
an  ardent  friendship.  The  first  letter, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Prin- 
cess, was  a  compliment  to  that  ugust 
lady  on  her  marriage.  The  originu  is 
lost,  but  the  following  is  a  copy,  moder- 
nized in  phraseologT  aa  well  as  ortho- 
graphy :- 

*' Madam, 

**  I  am  anxiously  desirous  to  soo 
your  Majesty,  but  as  the  King,  my 
nther,  has  commanded  me  not  to  leave 
my  house  for  the  present,  I  cannot  ss 
yet  gratify  my  wish.  In  the  meantime 
I  b^  of  your  Grace  to  accept  this  my 
written  devotion  and  respects  to  you  as 
my  Queen  and  my  mother.  My  youth 
prevents  roe  from  doing  more  than 
heartily  felicitating  yon  on  yonr  mar- 
riage, and  sineerely  wishing  that  your 
goM  will  for  me  equals  my  zeal  for  your 
service." 

By  one  of  the  terms  of  her  divorce, 
Anne  of  Cloves  was  granted  permission 
to  see  Elizabeth  as  often  at  she  wished, 
prorided  that  the  Princess  did  not  ad- 
dress her  as  Queen.    Eathcrine  Howardi 
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who  was  sincerely  attecbed  to  the 
youthful  Elizabeth,  anxiously  desired 
to  remoTo  from  her  the  brand  of  il- 
le^timacy.  After  that  unhappy  Queen 
hii  suflTerod  on  th«  block,  Elizabeth 
resided  for  some  time  with  her  sister 
Mary  at  HaTering  iSower.  Soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  Henry  formed  the 
project  of  uniting  the  whole  island 
under  one  crown,  hj  the  maiiiage  of 
that  in^t  Queen  with  his  ion  I^nee 
Sdward.  As  a  further  means  of  secur- 
ing this  important  object,  he,  in  the 
autumn  of  1543,  offered  the  hand  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Eari  of  Arran,  who 
then  laid  claim  to  the  regency  of  Scot- 
land. Thus  early  were  bkiiidcd  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  two  ^nccsses, 
whose  celebrated  rivalry  and  illustrious 
character  were  destined  to  endure,  until 
the  life  of  one  was  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  other.  The 
kings  of  France  and  England  eagerly 
oontendod  for  the  hand  of  the  youthful 
Manr:  while  that  of  Elizabeth  was  of- 
fered to  a  Scottish  Earl,  of  equToeal 
birth  and  indiiferait  reputation.  Tet 
so  little  was  the  Scottish  Eari  flattered 
by  the  offer,  that  he  actually  declined 
the  honour,  and  the  future  Queen  of 
England  lemsined  unbetrothed  I 

Katharine  Parr,  the  last  and  one  of 
the  best  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  wives, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Elizabeth.  She 
eaused  her  to  be  present  ai  bar  royal 
marriage,  and  when  the  Prtneess,  in  her 
twelfth  year,  deeply  offended  her  father 
by  oommittittg  an  offence,  the  nature  ef 
whieh  has  not  been  handed  down  to  ns, 
she  interceded  in  her  behalf  with  the 
royal  tmnt ;  an  aet  of  motheriy  kind- 
ness, wuich  eridently  profedsneccMsful,* 
and  which  Elizabeth  aekaowladged  in  the 
subjoined  epistle. 

**  Inimical  fortune,  ennous  of  all  good 
and  erer  rerolTing  human  alCurs,  has 

*  Htmrj  the  El|$hth,  la  his  letter  to 
KfttiMriiM  of  September  Um  eiglitk,  mjs: 
**  We  prmy  joa  to  give  ia  oar  dmim,  one 
hMrtj  UoMinir  to  all  onr  chiUrsn."  Ellx»- 
belli,  W9  therefore  mey  presume,  vas  ihrjiiven 
bf  her  fittliar  before  he  went  to  Pnuiee.  See 
memeirs  of  Kstherine  Fair,  page  446w 


deprived  me  for  a  whole  year  of  your 
most  illustrious  presence ;  and  not  thus 
content,  has  yet  rubbed  me  of  the  same 
good,  which  thing  would  be  intolerable 
to  me,  did  I  not  hope  to  enjoT  it  Tcrr 
soon.  And  in  this  my  will  I  weft 
know  that  the  clemency  of  your  High- 
ness has  had  as  much  care  and  solicitude 
for  my  health  as  the  King's  Majesty 
himself,  by  which  thing  I  am  not 
only  turned  to  serve  you,  but  also 
to  rerere  von  with  filial  lore ;  since  I 
understand  that  your  most  illustrious 
Highness  has  not  forgotten  me  every 
time  you  have  written  to  the  King's 
Majesty,  which,  indeed,  it  was  my  duty 
to  have  requested  from  you;  for,  hereto- 
fore, I  hare  not  dared  to  write  to  him. 
"Wherefore,  I  now  humbly  pray  your 
excellent  Highness,  that  when  you  write 
to  his  Majesty,  you  will  condescend  to 
recommend  me  to  him,  praying  ever  for 
his  sweet  benediction,  and  similarly 
entreating  our  Lord  God  to  send  him 
best  success,  and  the  obtaining  victory 
over  hii  enemies ;  so  that  your  Higbneas 
and  I  may,  as  soon  as  possible,  rejoice  in 
his  happy  return.  No  less,  I  prav  God 
that  he  will  preserve  your  most  illustri- 
ous Highness,  to  whose  Grace,  humUy 
kissing  your  hands,  I  offer  end  recom- 
mend me, 

<«  Your  most  obedient  daughter. 
And  most  faithful  servant, 

^  i.UZABCTH.'* 

'*From  St  James's,  this  thirty-first 
of  July." 

This  year,  1644,  Henry  the  Eighth 
restored  Elizabeth  to  her  right  of  sno- 
eession;  and,  althougrh  the  act  whieh 
pronounced  her  illegitimate  remained 
for  ever  wtrtpemledj  she  was,  never- 
theless, universally  reeognised  ssa  Prin- 
oess  B^yalof  ^sghmd;  and  so  eom* 
pletely  was  the  divorce  forgotten,  that  in 
1546,  when  France,  Spain,  and  llngiand, 
had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  propo* 
sals  were  made  for  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  with  Phflip,  Prince  of  Spain, 
that  same  Philip,  afterwards  her  brother- 
in-law,  her  friend  and  protector  in  ad« 
versity ;  then  a  second  time  her  suitor, 
and  afterwards  her  bitterest  enemy. 
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toHHfi  la  hit  mtmari/ — BiuiMh't  letnimf~CarTfipaiHltHrt  tcilh  Eittturd  lit 
A'ufA — Rtilartd  la  nyal  fanm — Fulilt  effitiif  lo  mnrry  htr  la  Iht  Prinrt  af 
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Jmt  GraySilrael* /ram  Uliiaitth'i  Ilaitthald  Baak. 


3  bajiponcil    DD     the   rio^  viu  prirntrlT  Mlcmniicd.     'I'ho 
J  IwoatT-eighth        of  imtimtinrlT  nnd  haite  oi  lhi»  marnn;^ 

f  Janiia'rT  1547,  mn- '.  to  oflL'nclLiI  the  Piinceu  Stitrjr,  that  tlie 
i  tcrrinllv'  aSi-clol  the '  vroCc  to  Klizfthclh,  nx^ucttiai^  her  Cn 
J  rtuiitian  and  proi- 1  leare  the  home  nf  Eathcnno  Pur.  wliiro 
■  of  Elizabclh.  ihs  at  thnt  time  uhodc,  and  como  and 
Bt  Ihe  tcatammt  or  llunry,  Ihe  houiHs  I  dvcll  with  her;  but  Eliiabeth  bciiij 
of  ParliumcDt  acre  cmpoircrcd  lo  recii-  :  too  wu«  to  put  ■  public  ■ffrunt  on  the 
late  the  ^Tcmmcnt  of  the  couatrj  I  Einc'a  adond  uncle,  who  mu  thua 
durini;  tlie  minority  of  hit  >on,  now  intriguing;  to  mpenede  the  ProbH.-t4)r 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  to  arrange  the  i  Somenct,  declined  to  aeoept  Mnrr'i  in- 
order  of  lucceuion  to  the  croirn.    The '  Tttntion,  on  the  plea  that  ihe  ik 


flf  Parliament  iru  CDaHrniMl,  bj 
which  hia  tiro  daoghten,  Morr  and 
Blimbelh.  were  rcttorcd  to  their  rights. 
In  hia  will,  Henrr  bequeathed  to  each 
of  them  a  pcniion  of  thrra  thoumnd 
pounda,  with  a  marriagB  portion  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  on  condition  of  their 
not  marrying  without  the  consent  of 
inch  of  his  executors  as  shunld  then  be 
alire.  Silicon  penons  were  appointed, 
who  wore  to  exercise,  in  common,  the 
royal  functions,  until  the  Toung  King 
ihonld  rach  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
Earl  of  Hertford,  the  bmther  of  T.ndy 
Jans  Seymour,  who  now  assumed  the 
tills  of  Duke  oif  Somerset,  vaa  declared 
Protector  of  the  renlm.  and  Governor  nf 
the  King's  person.  His  brother.  Lord 
Sermour,  of  SudeUy,  was  created  Lord 
High  AdmimL  immedialrlT  after  the 
death  of  Hcnrr.  the  Admir^tl  protTcred 
Eliiaboth  hia  "hand  in  morriujte,  liy 
the  adnee  of  Kalhcrine  Parr,  the 
Princess,  then  in  her  fauiteenth  year, 
declined  the  offer.  But.  lo  her  an- 
noyance, only  flfe  days  after  this  re- 
tUul.  I/ord  Si:ymaur  va»  the  accepted 


hencU  from  the  Queen,  who 
had  shown  her  lo  much  kindneai,  with- 
out appearing  ungmteful. 

The  yunthful  Eliubeth  had  been,'. 
praTious  to  the  death  of  her  fulhur, 
antmatcd  to  the  can  and  protection  of 
the  Queen  Dowager,  with  whom  alio 
resided,  either  it  Chelsea,  or  the  more 
sylran  ratrc&t  of  Hanworth.  It  thus 
happened,  that  after  the  Qtieen's  mar- 
riage with  Seymour,  the  Prinoees  found 
henelf  domesticated  ooder  the  roof  of 
the  Lord  nigh  Admiral,  and  conse- 
quently atae  aoon  benms  an  object  of  hit 
marlccd  attention.  2feither  retpoct  far 
her  exalted  nink,  nor  a  sense  of  the 
deep  mponaibility  attaclted  to  the  oftico 
of  guarduin.  with  which  thecircumstiinca 
of  his  raaninge  with  the  Queen  Dowa- 
ger inreated  him.  wert  sufficient  to  re- 
strain him  from  a  certain  freedom  of 
bchariomr  towardi  Elizabeth,  which  no 
limits  of  propriety  could  justify.  On 
some  occanooa  Ihe  Princesa  cndcBToured 
lo  lepel  hki  rudeness  by  such  expedient* 
as  her  youthful  ineiperience  suggnti-d; 
hot  her  goTenics*  and  ]iltvndanls,  gaiuixl 
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over  and  intimidated,  were  gnilty  of  a 
treacherous  nogU'ct  of  their  duty,  and 
eren  the  Queen  Dowager  berBelf  was 
defidcnt  in  delicacj  and  due  caution, 
until  the  improprieties  detailed  in  the 
memoirs  of  Katherine  Parr  excited  her 
jealousT,  when  a  quarrel  ensued  between 
the  royal  step-mother  and  step-daughter; 
which,  although  it  did  not  destroy  the 
friendship  suMistin|;  between  them,  ter- 
minated in  their  immediate  and  final 
separation. 

About  a  week  before  Whitsuntide,  in 
1548,  Elizabeth '  removed  with  her  go- 
verness, ^Irs.  Katherine  Ashler,  who 
was  related  by  marriage  to  Anne  holeyn, 
and  with  the  rest  of  her  ladies  and 
officers  of  state,  from  the  home  and 
guardianship  of  Katherine  Parr  to 
Cbeston,  and  subseqnentlr  to  Hatfield 
and  Ashritlgc.  In  September  the  Queen 
Dowager  died  in  child-bed,  and  very 
soon  afttYwards  the  Lord  Admiral  as* 
pired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  herself, 
who.  after  the  death  of  her  step- 
mother, was  left,  at  the  critical  ago  of 
ftfteon,  without  a  paternal  adviser  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  maidenly 
will,  and  the  pernicious  counsels  of  her 
wilv  governess  and  of  her  intriguing 
cofferer,  Thomas  Parry,  in  both  of  whom 
her  confidence  was  unlimited.  Seymour 
having  gained  over  these  notable  agents, 
and  through  them  opened  a  direct 
correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  his  ini- 
quitous designs  prospered  Tor  some  time 
according  to  his  desires.  Although  he 
was  twenty  years  her  senior,  Elizabeth 
loved  him ;.  and,  as  she  afterwards  ac- 
knowledge would  have  married  him, 
if  the  consent  of  the  royal  executors, 
required  by  law,  could  be  obtained.  But 
this  beiuff  impossible  whilst  Somerset 
was  at  the  hrad  of  affairs,  he  plotted 
a^inst  the  government,  and  on  the 
sixteenth  of  January  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
Elizaheth  was  placed  under  restraint. 

The  confessions  of  Mrs.  Ashley  and  of 
the  man  Fftrry  before  the  Privy  Council, 
contain  all  that  is  known  of  the  conduct 
of  the  liOrd  High  Admiral  towards  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  during  the  life-time 
of  the  Queen  Dowager.  Tlicse  authentic 


documents  have  been  fortunately  pre- 
served, and  fiimish  some  very  singular 
traits  of  the  early  charantcr  of  their  rovnl 
mistress.  They  cast  upon  Mrs.  Ashley 
the  double  imputation,  of  having  p<>r- 
mitted  such  behaviour  to  pass  oeforo 
her  eyes  as  she  certainly  ought  not  to 
have  endured  for  a  moment,  and  of  hav- 
ing disclos4*d  particulars  to  Parry,  which 
redectetl  the  utmost  disgrace  on  herself, 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth.  And  so  far  was  the 
Princess  from  resenting  anything  that 
Mrs.  Ashley  had  either  done  or  confessed, 
that  she  continued  to  patronize  her  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  after  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  promoted  her  husband 
to  a  high  and  lucrative  office : — a  cir- 
cumstance which  certainly  affords  strong 
suspicion,  that  there  were  some  import- 
ant secrets  in  her  possession,  respecting 
later  transactions  Detwcen  the  Princess 
and  Seymour,  which  she  had  but  too 
faithfully  kept  It  may,  however,  be 
urged,  in  palliation  of  the  liberties  which 
she  accused  the  Admiral  of  taking,  and 
the  Princess  of  tolerating,  that  Elizabeth 
had  barely  completed  her  fourteenth 
year,  at  the  period  when  this  intercourse 
took  place.  Experience,  nevertheless, 
proves,  that,  even  at  that  early  age, 
young  ladies,  educated  in  all  the  learning 
and  accomplishments  of  the  ^at,  are 
not  to  be  trusted  with  impunity  in  thd 
society  of  the  vicious  and  profligate. 

Elizabeth  refused  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral permission  to  visit  her  after  he 
became  a  widower,  on  account  of  the 
general  beb'ef  that  she  was  likely  to  be- 
come his  wife ;  and  no  trace  was  at  this 
period  frund  of  any  correspondence  be- 
tween them ;  yet  Harrington  afterwards 
suffered  an  imprisonment,  for  having 
delivered  to  her  a  letter  from  Seymour. 
The  partiality  of  the  Princess  betrayed 
itael^  by  many  involuntary  tokens,  in 
presence  of  her  attendants,  who  were 
thus  encouraged  to  entertain  her  with 
accounts  of  the  attachment  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  to  enquire  whether, 
if  the  consent  of  the  council  could  be 
obtained,  she  would  consent  to  admit  his 
addresses.  The  Admiral  proceeded  with 
caution  equal  to  that  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Protector,  with  the  hope  of  cri- 
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mtnating  his  brother,  rather  than  of 
clearing  the  Princess,  sent  Sir  Robert 
T}Twhitt  to  her  residence  at  Ilatficld, 
empowered  to  examine  her  on  the  whole 
matter;  and  hb  papers  inform  us  of 
some  interesting  facts.  When,  br  means 
of  a  spurious  letter,  he  had  lea  her  to 
beliere  that  both  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her 
cofferer,  Parrr,  were  committed  to  the 
tower,  •*  her  Grace  was,"  he  says, "  mar- 
▼ellously  abashed,  and  did  weep  rery 
tenderly  a  long  time,  demanding  whe- 
ther they  had  confessed  any  thing  or 
not.**  Sending  for  Sir  Robert  soon  alter, 
the  Princess  related  sereral  circumstances 
which  she  had  forgotten  to  mention, 
when  the  master  of  the  hoosehold  and 
master  Denny  came  from  the  Protector 
to  examine  her.  "  After  all  this,"  con- 
tinues Sir  Robert,  **  I  did  require  of  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  to  consider  her  honour, 
and  the  peril  that  mijpht  ensue,  for  she 
was  as  yet  but  a  subject ;  and  r&rthcr 
declared  what  a  woman  Mrs.  Ashley 
was,  with  a  strong  assurance,  that  if  she 
would  open  or  rereal  erery  thing  her- 
self, all  the  eril  and  shame  should  be 
ascribed  to  her  and  her  associates,  and 
her  Tonth  considered,  both  with  the 
King^s  Majesty,  your  Grace's,  and  the 
wholo  oounciL  But  in  no  way  would 
she,  by  Mrs.  Ashley,  or  the  cofferer, 
confess  any  practice  concemin|f  ray  Lord 
Admiral ;  and  yet  I  do  see  m  her  &ce 
that  she  is  guilty,  and  plainly  peroeiTe 
that  she  will  yet  abide  more  storms  ere 
she  accuse  Mrs.  Ashley.  Upon  sudden 
news,  that  the  master  of  the  household 
and  Master  Denny  were  arrired  at  the 
gate,  the  cofferer  went  hastily  to  his 
chamber,  and  said  to  his  wife — *I 
would  I  had  never  been  bom,  for  I  am 
undone,'  and  wrung  his  hands,  and  cast 
away  his  chain  from  his  neck,  and  his 
rings  from  his  fingers.  This  is  confessed 
by  his  own  senrant,  and  there  are  divers 
witnesses  of  the  same." 

Again,  on  the  following  day.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Tyrwhitt  writes  to  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset, that  all  he  has  yet  gotten  from 
the  Princess  was  by  gentle  persuasion, 
whereby  he  began  to  grow  with  her  in 
credit ;  **  for  I  do  assure  your  Grace  she 
hath  a  good  wit,  and  nothing  is  obtained 
from  her  but  by  great  policy."     He  af- 


terwards states  to  the  Duke  his  opinion 
that  Uiers  bad  been  some  secret  promise 
between  the  Princess,  Mrs.  Ashwr,  and 
the  cofferer,  never  to  confess  till  ueath ; 
*«  and  if  this  be  so,"  he  remarks,  **  it  will 
never  be  got  out  of  her  but  either  by  the 
King^s  Majesty  or  else  by  Tonr  Grace." 
On  another  occasion.  Sir  Robert  tried 
her  with  feigned  intelligence  of  Parry's 
having  oonnssed ;  on  which  she  calkd 
him  "  False  wietch,"  and  said  ^'  it  was  a 
serious  matter  for  him  to  make  such  a 
promise  and  to  break  it"  Sir  Robert, 
with  all  his  pains,  was  unable  to  elicit 
a  single  fact  of  decisive  importance,  as 
to  the  alleged  illicit  intercourse  of  Lord 
Seymour  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth; 
but  that  there  was  in  the  connection  be- 
tween them  a  great  deal  more  than  met 
the  public  eve,  there  can  be  no  question. 
In  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  herself  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  she  admits  **that  she 
did  indeed  send  her  cofferer  to  speak 
with  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  on  no 
other  business  than  to  recommend  to  him 
one  of  her  chaplains,  and  to  reqoest  him 
to  use  his  interest  that  she  might  have 
Durham  Palaoe  for  her  London  house ; 
that  Parry,  on  his  return,  informed  her, 
that  the  Admiral  said  she  oould  not  have 
Durham  Palace,  which  was  wanted  for 
a  mint,  but  offered  her  his  own  house 
for  the  time  of  her  being  in  London ; 
and  that  Parry  then  inquired  of  her, 
whether,  if  the  council  would  consent  to 
her  nuirryine  the  Admiral,  she  would 
herself  be  wiiling  ?  That  she  refused  to 
answer  this  questioii,  demanding,  who 
bade  him  ask  it  ?  He  said,  no  one ;  hot 
from  the  Admiral's  inquiries,  as  to  what 
she  spent  in  her  house,  and  whether  she 
had  gut  her  patents  for  certain  lands 
signal,  and  other  questions  of  a  like  na- 
ture, he  thought  he  was  rather  given 
that  way  than  otherwise."  She  cfenies 
that  her  governess  ever  advised  her  to 
marry  the  Admiral  without  the  consent 
of  the  council;  but  relates  the  hints 
which  Mrs.  Ashley  had  thrown  out,  of 
his  attachment  to  her,  and  the  artful  at- 
tempts made  by  her  to  discover  how  she 
stood  affected  towards  such  a  connection 
with  that  personage.  In  condusionf 
Elizabeth  remarks,  with  great  spirit— 
**  Master  Tyrwhitt  and  others  have  told 
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se,  tfamt  there  goetli  rumoiin  abroad 
which  grefttlj  affect  both  my  hoaonr  and 
honesty  (which  abore  all  things  I  es- 
teem) ;  anion^  these,  that  I  am  in  the 
Tower,  and  with  child  by  my  Lord  Ad- 
miraL  My  Lord,  these  are  shameful 
slantlcrs,  for  which,  besides  the  desire  I 
have  to  see  the  King's  Majesty,  I  shall 
most  humbly  desire  your  Lordship,  that 
I  may  oome  to  the  court  at\er  your  first 
determination,  that  I  may  shew  myself 
there  as  I  am." 

In  Parry's  confession,  he  relates  what 
noMed  between  himself  and  the  Lord 
iligh  Admiral,  when  he  waited  upon 
him  by  command  of  tho  Princess,  and 
alludes  to  the  earnest  manner  in  which 
the  Admiral  had  urged  **  her  endcaTour- 
in^  to  procure,  by  wa^  of  exchange,  ccr- 
tam  crown  lands  which  had  b^n  the 
Queen's,  and  whirh  were  adjacent  to  his 
own ;  from  which  he  inferred,  that  ho 
wanted  to  have  both  them  and  the  Prin- 
cess for  himself.  That  the  Admiral  said 
he  wished  the  Princess  to  go  to  the  Du- 
chess of  SomerMt,  and  or  her  means 
make  suit  to  the  Protector  ror  the  lands, 
and  for  a  town  house,  and  to  entertain 
her  Grace  for  the  furtherance  thereof. 
That  when  he  repeated  this  to  the  Prin- 
cess, she  would  not  at  first  beliere  tlmt 
he  had  erer  uttered  such  words,  or  could 
wish  her  so  to  do ;  but  on  his  declaring 
that  it  was  true,  she  seemed  to  be  angrr 
that  she  should  be  driron  to  make  such 
suits,  and  said,  *  In  faith  I  will  not  go 
there,  nor  begin  to  flatter  now.'  "  That 
Parry  had  repeated  his  visits  to  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  oftener  than  was  at  first 
acknowledged,  either  by  Elizabeth  or 
himself,  is  deariy  indicated  by  a  confes- 
sion afterwards  addressed  to  the  Protector 
by  the  Princess ;  but  even  with  this  con- 
fession. Sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt  declares 
iiimsclf  unsatisfied  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  this  mysterious  connection.  Parry 
was  afterwuds  rewarded  for  his  fidelity 
to  h.liiabeth,  who  made  him  comptrolli*r 
of  the  roral  household,  an  office  which 
ho  held  till  hu  death. 

Mrs.  Ashley,  in  consequence  of  the 
port  she  played  in  this  affair  of  the  Ad- 
miral, was  removed  from  her  situation 
of  governess  to  the  Princess,  and  Lady 
Tyrwhitt,  the  wife  of  Sir  Bobert,  suc- 


ceeded in  her  place.  On  this  occasion, 
the  behaviour  of  Klizabeth  is  thus  dit- 
scribed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Sobert  Tyr- 
whitt to  the  Protector: — 

'*  Ploueth  your  Grace  to  be  informed, 
that  after  my  wife's  repair  hither,  she 
declared  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  that  she 
was  called  before  yonr  Grace  and  the 
council,  and  had  a  rebuke ;  that  she  had 
not  taken  upon  herself  the  office  to  see 
her  well  governed,  in  the  lieu  of  Mrs. 
Ashley.  Tlie  answer  of  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth was,  that  Mrs.  Ashley  was  her  mis- 
tress, and  that  she  had  not  so  demeaned 
herself,  that  the  council  should  now  need 
to  put  any  other  mistress  in  her  place. 
Whereunto  my  wife  replied,  seeing  she 
did  allow  Mrs.  Ashley  to  be  her  mistress, 
she  need  not  be  asnarocd  to  have  any 
honest  woman  in  her  stead.  She  took 
the  matter  so  heavily  to  heart,  that  she 
wept  all  that  night,  and  sighed  all  tho 
next  day,  till  she  received  your  letter ; 
and  then  she  sent  for  me,  and  asked  me 
whether  it  was  best  for  her  to  write  to 
you  again  or  not :  I  said,  if  she  would 
make  answer  that  she  would  follow  Uie 
advice  of  jour  letter,  I  thought  she  had 
better  wnte ;  but  in  the  end  I  perceived 
that  she  was  very  loth  to  have  a  gover- 
ness ;  and  to  avoid  the  same,  she  said, 
the  world  would  note  her  to  be  a  great 
offender,  having  so  hastily  a  governess 
appointed  her.  And  after  all,  she  fully 
hopes  to  recover  her  old  mistress  again. 
The  love  she  yet  beareth  her  is  greatly 
to  be  wondered  at.  I  told  her,  if  she 
would  but  consider  her  honour,  and  the 
sequel  thereof^  she  would,  considering 
her  years,  make  suit  to  yonr  Grace  to 
have  one  sent,  rather  than  delay  being 
without  one  for  an  hour.  She  cannot 
digest  such  advice  in  any  way ;  but  if  I 
should  speak  my  mind,  it  were  more 
meet  she  should  have  two  than  one.  She 
would  in  any  wise  write  to  vour  Grace, 
wherein  I  offered  her  my  aovice,  which 
she  would  in  no  wise  follow,  but  write 
her  own  will  and  pleasure.  She  begin- 
neth  now  a  tittle  to  droop,  by  reason  she 
heareth  that  my  Lord  Admiral's  houses 
are  all  dispersed.  And  my  wife  tclleth 
me  that  she  cannot  hear  him  th'teom" 
mendedy  but  she  is  ready  to  make  answet 
therein  \  and  so  she  hadi  not  been  uc- 
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customed  to  do,  unlcas  Mrs.  Ashley  were 
touched,  whcretinto  she  wiis  very  ready 
to  moke  answer  rchemently." 

Instead  of  addressing  to  Somerset  the 
sentiments  desired  by  the  cmfty  Tyr- 
whitt,  Elizabeth,  in  the  subjoinetl  cau- 
tious epistle,  urged  the  Protector  and 
the  council  to  endeavour  to  stop  the 
scandalous  reports  in  circulation  against 
her. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  llaving  received  your  Lord* 
ship's  letters,  I  perceive  in  them  your 
good  will  towards  me,  because  you  de- 
clare to  me  plainly  your  mind  in  this 
thing,  and  again,  for  that  you  would  not 
wish  that  I  should  do  anything  that 
should  not  8ccragoo<l  unto  the  council, 
for  which  tiling  I  give  you  most  hearty 
thanks.     And  whereas.  I  do  understanii 
that  you  do  tike  in  evil  part  the  letters 
that  I  did  write  unto  your  Lordship,  I 
am  very  sorry  that  you  should  take  them 
so,  for  my  mind  was  to  declare  unto  you 
plainly  as  I  thought  in  that  thing,  wh'ich 
I  did  also  the  more  willingly,  because 
(as  I  write  to  you)  you  desired  me  to  be 
plain  with  yon  in  all  things;   and  as 
concerning  that  point  that  you  write, 
that  I  seem  to  stand  in  my  own  wit,  in 
being  so  well  assured  of  my  own  self,  I 
did  assure  me  of  myself  no  more  than  I 
trust  the  truth  shall  try ;  and  to  say  that 
which  I  knew  of  myself,  I  did  not  think 
should  have  displeased  the  council  or 
your  Grace.    And  surely,  the  cause  why 
that  -I  was  sorry  that  there  should  be 
any  such  about  me,  was  because  that  I 
thought  the  people  will  say  that  I  de- 
served througnout  my  lewd  demeanour 
to  have  such  a  one,  and  not  that  I  mis- 
like  anything  that  your  Lordship  or  the 
council'  shall  think  good,  for  I  know 
that  you  and  the  council  are  charged 
with  me ;  or  that  I  take  upon  me  to  rule 
myself,  for  I  know  they  are  most  de- 
emved  that  trusteth  most  in  themselves, 
wherefore  I  trust  you  shall  never  find 
that  fault  in  me,  to  tlie  which  thing  I 
do  not  see  that  your  Grace  has  made  any 
direct  answer  at  this  time,  and  sceinjp 
they  make  so  evil  reports  already,  shall 
be  out  a  increasing  of  their  evil  tounges. 
Howbeit  you  did  write,  that  if  I  would 


bring  forth  any  that  had  reported  it 
you  and  the  council  would  see  it  rcdresti 
which  thing,  though  I  can  easily  do  it, 
I  would  be  loath  to  do  it,  for  beoiuse  it 
is  my  own  cause,  and  again  that  should 
be  but  a  abridging  of  an  evil  name  of 
mo,  that  am  ^ad  to  ponesse  [punish] 
them,  and  so  zci  the  evil  will  of  tlio 
people,  which  thing  I  would  be  loath  to 
nave ;  but  if  it  must  seem  good  unto 
your  Lordship,  and  the  rest  oithe  coun- 
cil, to  send  forth  a  proclamation  into  tho 
countries,  that  they  refrain  their  tounges, 
decliring  how  the  tales  be  but  lies,  it 
should  make  both  the  people  think  that 
you  and  the  council  have  great  reganl 
that  no  such  rumours  should  be  spread 
of  any  of  the  King's  majesty's  sisters  as 
I  am,  though  unworthy;  and  also  I 
should  think  myself  to  receive  such 
friendship  at  your  hands  as  you  have 
promised  me,  although  your  Lordship 
nath  shewed  me  great  already ;  howbeit 
I  am  ashamed  to  ask  it  any  more,  be- 
cause  I  sec  you  are  not  so  well-minded 
thereunto,  ^d  as  concerning  that  jou 
say,  that  I  give  folks  occasion  to  think, 
in' refusing  the  good  to  uphold  the  evil, 
I  am  not  of  so  simple  understanding, 
nor  would  I  that  your  Grace  should 
have  so  evil  opinion  of  me,  that  I  have 
so  little  respect  to  m%  own  honesty  that 
I  would  maintain  it  if  I  had  sufficient 
promise  of  the  same,  and  so  your  Grace 
shall  prove  me  when  it  comes  to  the 
point;  and  thus  I  bid  you  fareweU,  de- 
siring God  always  to  assist  you  m  all 
your  affaires. 

**  Written  in  haste  from  Hatftsild,  this 
21st  February. 

*' Your  assured  Friend,  to  my  Uttlo 
•♦  power, 

**  EuzABvrK. 

*'To  my  very  good  Lord,  my  Lord 
Protector." 

The  biU  of  attainder  against  Lord 
Seymour,  of  Sndeley,  passed  the  Lords  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1549 :  the  clandestine 
courtship  of  Elizabeth  formed  one  of  the 
articles  against  him ;  and  as  the  Princess 
feared  that  the  imprisoned  governess, 
Mrs.  Ashley,  and  her  husband,  would  be 
involved  in  his  fall,  she  addressed  the 
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subjoined  appeal  to  Somerset  in  their 
buhalf. 

**  Mt  Lord, 
**  I  hare  a  reqnest  to  make  unto  your 
Grace,  wliich  fear  has  made  mc  omit  till 
this  time  for  two  causes,  the  one  because 
1  saw  that  my  miiiest  for  the  rumours 
which  were  spreiui  abroad  of  mc  took  so 
little  pLice,  which  thini^  when  I  con- 
sidered I  thought  I  should  little  pmHt 
in  any  other  suit;  howbeit  now  1  undtT- 
st;ind'  that  there  is  a  proclamation  for 
them,  (for  the  which  I  pre  yoni  Grace 
and  the  ri*st  of  the  council  most  humble 
tlianks)  I  am  })uld<T  to  spoakc  for  another 
tiling,  and  the  other  was  because  perad- 
VfUture  your  Lordship  and  the  rest  of 
the  council  will  think  that  I  favour  her 
evil  duinirs  fur  whom  I  shall  spcakc  for, 
which  is  Katharine  Ashley,  that  it  would 
please  your  Grace  and  tiie  rest  of  the 
council  to  be  good  unto  her,  which  thing 
I  do  not  to  favour  her  in  any  evil,  (for 
that  I  would  be  sorry  to  do),  but  for  this 
consideration  which'  follow,  the  which 
hope  doth  teach  me  in  saying  that  I 
ouffht  not  to  doubt  but  that  your  Grace 
ana  the  rest  of  the  council  will  think 
that  I  do  it  for  the  other  considerations. 
First,  because  she  hath  been  with  me  a 
long  time  and  many  years,  and  hath 
taken  ^eat  labour  and  pain  in  bringing 
me  up  in  learning  and  honest,  and  there- 
fore 1  ongbt  of  very  duty  speak  for  her, 
for  Saint  Gregory  sayetn  that  we  ore 
more  bound  to  them  tnat  bringeth  us  up 
well  than  to  our  parents,  for  our  parents 
do  that  which  is  natural  for  them,  that 
is,  bringing  us  into  this  world,  but  our 
bringermp  is  to  cause  ns  to  lire  weU  in 
it :  uie  second  is,  because  I  think  that 
whatsoever  she  hath  done  in  my  Lord 
AdmiraTs  matter,  as  concerning  the  mar- 
riage of  me,  she  did  it  because  knowing 
him  to  be  one  of  the  council,  she  thou^t 
he  would  not  go  about  any  such  thrag 
without  he  had  the  oouncirs  consent 
thereunto,  for  I  have  heard  her  many 
times  say  that  she  would  not  have  me 
marrv  in  any  jdace  without  your  Grace's 
and  the  councd's  consent :  the  third  cause 
is  because  that  it  shall  and  doth  make 
men  thinke  that  I  am  not  dear  of  the 
deed  myself,  but  that  it  is  pardoned  in  me 


because  of  my  youth,  because  that  she  I 
loved  so  well  is  in  such  a  place,  tiius 
hope  prevailing  more  with  me  than  fear, 
hath  won  t)ic  batttl,  and  I  have  at  this 
time  gone  forth  with  it,  which  I  praj 
God  be  taken  no  other  ways  than  it  is 
meant 

**  Written  in  haste  from  iratficld,  this 
7th  day  of  March.  Also,  if  I  may  be 
so  bold,  not  offending,  I  beseech  your 
Grace  and  the  rest  of  the  council,  to  be 
good  to  ISlastcr  Ashley,  her  husband, 
which  because  he  is  my  kinsman  I  would 
be  glad  he  should  do  weU. 

**  Your  assured  Friend,  to  my 
**  little  power, 
"  Elizauett. 

"  To  my  very  good  Lord,  my  Lord 
Protector.'' 

Wlien  Elizabeth  was  informed  by  one 
of  Somerset's  creatures  of  the  decapita- 
tion of  Seymour,  which  took  place  on 
the  twentieth  of  March,  she  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  conceal  her  emotion, 
and  with  apparent  sang  froid  remarked, 
^  this  day  died  a  man  with  much  wit  and 
little  judgment."  This  was  the  fint  of 
those  fortunate  escapes  with  which  the 
singuhir  and  eventftu  life  of  Elizabeth  so 
remarkably  abounds.  Her  attachment 
to  Seymour  was  the  earliest  and  strong- 
est impression  of  a  tender  nature  which 
her  heart  was  destined  to  receive,  and 
although  her  characteristic  caution  would 
doubtless  have  restrained  her  from  form- 
ing an  irrevocable  engagement,  it  might 
not  have  been  in  her  power  much  longer 
to  recede  with  honour,  or  even  with 
safety,  had  the  designs  of  Seymour  proved 
sttocessfiiL 

Another  faithful  adherent  of  the  youth- 
ful Elizabeth,  at  this  period,  was  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  service  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral, of  the  name  of  Harrington.  He 
was  repeatedly  examined  by  the  council 
respecting  his  mastoids  intercourse  with 
the  Princess;  but  he  revealed  no  se- 
cret of  importance.  He  was  subse- 
quently taken  by  Elizabeth  into  her  own 
household,  and  treated  with  distinguished 
favour.  Indeed,  so  convinced  was  this 
gentleman,  who  was  a  man  of  telents,  of 
her  tenderness  for  the  memory  of  a  lover, 
that  several  yean  after  her  acccssiou  to 
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the  tlirone,  he  Tentiircd  to  [nrcsent  hU 
royal  mUtrcH  with  a  portrait  of  the  Ad- 
miral, under  which  waa  inicrihcd  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  to  hia  memorj: 

"Of  p«raoB   cart,  ttroiig  Umis  and  maslj 

Bhape. 
Df  natara  ftmin«d  to  •enra  on  Ma  or  land; 
Id  friendahip  Arm,  In  good  aiato  or  III  bap. 
In  poaee  hoad-vise,  in  var«kill  great,  bold 


On  lionm  or  foot.  In  p^rll  or  In  plar. 
Nono  ooiild  oxoel,  thtNiKh  many  did  eaiiay. 
A  Niibirct  tniti  to  Kini?,  a  aonranl  (croat 
Friend  to  Uod*«  tnitb,  and  foe  to  Ronio'a  da- 
colt; 
SnmptiMMB  abroad,  for  hononr  of  tho  laadt 
Temp'raie  at  homo,  yot  kopt  great  atato  vith 

•tay. 
And  nobla  lioose,  that  fod  OMwa  noatha  with 

moat. 
Than  noon  advanced  on  higher  alapa  to  etand, 
Y«t  oKain^t  natnra,  reason,  and  JMiit  lavs, 
IIU  blood  vatf  spilt,  gnilttess,  without  Just 
cause.** 

The  unhappy  fate  of  tie  Lord  High 
Admiral  Seymour,  and  the  diigrace  and 
dnngiT  in  which  Elizabeth  hwl  herself 
been  involved,  in  conseoucnce  of  her  in- 
tercourse witli  that  nooleman,  afforded 
the  young  Prineess  a  severe  but  useful 
lesson ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  her 
brother's  reign,  she  conducted  herself 
with  that  extreme  caution  becoming  her 
exalted  station.  Her  time  was  now  mora 
agreeably  spent  in  prosecutittg  her  youth- 
ful studies,  under  the  able  superintend- 
ence of  her  learned  preceptor,  the  cele- 
hrated  Roger  Ascham.  The  letters  of 
tliis  distinguished  scholar,  addressed  to 
the  rector  of  the  UnivenitT  of  Stras- 
burgh,  in  lo50,  abound  witn  anecdotes 
of  nis  ro)'al  pupil,  of  whose  proficiency 
he  was  justly  proud.  We  seleet  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  passages  :— 

'*  Never  was  the  nobiuty  of  England 
more  learned  than  at  present.  Our  il- 
lustrious King  Edward,  in  talent,  indus- 
try, perseveranoeand  erudition,  snrpasaes 
both  his  own  years  and  the  behef  of 
men.  Numberless  honourable  ladies  of 
the  present  time  surpass  the  daughters 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  every  kind  of 
learning.  But  amongst  them  all,  my 
iUustrioiis  mistress,  the  lady  EUzabeth, 
shines  like  a  star,  excelling  them  mora 
by  the  splendour  of  her  virtnes  and  her 
iMrning,  than  by  the  glory  of  her  birth. 
In   the  yariety  of   her   commendable 


qualities,  I  am  leas  perplexed  to  find 
matter  for  the  highest  panegyric,  than 
to  circumscribe  that  panegyric  within 
just  bounds.  Yet  I  snail  mention  no- 
thing respecting  her  but  what  has  come 
under  my  own  observation. 

**  For  two  years  she  pursued  the  study 
of  Greek  and  lAtin  under  mv  tuition ; 
but  tiio  foundations  of  her  knowlcd^  in 
bfith  languages  were  laid  by  the  diligent 
instructi(»iis  of  William  GrtuiUd,  my  late 
beloved  friend,  and  seven  yean  my  pupil 
in  classical  learning  at  Cambridge.  After 
some  years,  when  through  her  native 
genius,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  so  excel- 
lent a  master,  sue  had  made  a  great  pro- 
gress in  luaming,  and  Grindal,  by  his 
merit  and  the  ravour  of  his  mistress, 
might  have  aspired  to  high  dignities,  ha 
wad  snatchc-d  away  by  a  sudden  illness, 
leaving  a  greater  blauk  of  himself  in  the 
court  than  I  remember  any  other  to 
have  done  these  man^  years. — I  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  in  his  ofBce,  and 
the  work  which  he  had  so  happily  begun, 
without  my  assistance  indeed,  but  not 
without  some  counsels  of  mine,  I  dili- 
gently laboured  to  complete.  Now, 
howeyer,  released  from  the  throng  of  a 
court,  and  restored  to  the  felicity  of  my 
former  learned  leisure,  I  enjoy,  througk 
the  bounty  of  the  Kin^,  an  honourable 
appointment  in  this  university. 

'"  The  lady  Elizabeth  hath  aooom- 
pliihed  her  sixteenth  year ;  and  so  much 
solidity  of  understanding,  such  courtesy 
united  with  dignity,  have  never  been  oh. 
senred  at  so  early  an  age.  She  has  the 
most  ardent  love  of  tme  religion,  and  of 
the  best  kind  of  literature.  The  oonaK- 
tution  of  her  mind  is  exempt  from  f  > 
male  weakness,  and  she  is  endued  with 
a  masculine  power  of  application.  No 
apprehension  can  he  quicker  than  hers — 
no  memory  more  retentive.  French  and 
Italian  she  speaka  like  English ;  Latin 
with  fluency,  propriety,  and  judgment; 
she  also  spoke  Greek  with  me,  frequently, 
willingly,  and  moderately  welL  Nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  than  her  hand- 
writing, whether  m  the  Greek  or  Bo- 
man  character.  In  music  she  is  yery 
skilful,  but  does  not  greatly  delights 
With  respect  to  personal  decoration,  she 
greatly  prefers  a  simple  elegance  to  show 
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tnd  splendour,  so  despising  the  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  htar,  and  of 
wearinr  of  ^Id,  that  in  the  whole  man- 
ner of  her  life  she  rather  resembles  Ilip- 
polita  than  Phocdra. 

**  She  read  with  me  almost  the  whole 
of  Cicero,  and  a  great  part  of  lArj: 
from  these  two  authors,  indeed,  her 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  hinguage  has 
been  almost  oxclusively  derived.  The 
beginning  of  the  daj  was  always  de- 
voted bj  ner  to  the  New  Testament,  in 
Greek,  after  which,  she  read  select  por- 
tion* of  Isocratcs,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Sophodes,  which  I  judged  best  adapted 
to  supply  her  tongue  with  the  purest 
diction,  her  mind  with  the  most  excel- 
lent precepts,  and  her  exalted  station 
with  a  defence  against  the  utmost  power 
of  fortune.  For  her  religious  instruc- 
tion, she  drew  first  from  the  fountains  of 
Scripture,  and  afterwards  from  St.  Cy- 
prian, the  *  Common  Pbces*  of  Melan'c- 
thott,  and  simihir  works,  which  convey 
pure  doctrine  in  elegant  language.  In 
every  kind  of  writing,  she  easily  detected 
any  ill-adapted  or  far-fetched  expression. 
She  could  not  bear  those  feeble  imita- 
tors of  Erasmus,  who  bind  the  Latin 
laitgaAgo  iu  the  fetters  of  miserable  pro- 
Teros ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  approved 
a  stvle  chaste  in  its  propriety,  ana  beau- 
tiful by  perspicuity;  and  she  greatly 
admired  metaphors^  when  not  t^  vio- 
lent, and  antitheses,  when  just  and  hap- 
pily opposed.  By  a  diligent  attention 
to  these  particulars,  her  ears  became  so 
practised  and  so  nice,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  prose 
or  verse,  which,  according  to  its  merits 
or  defects,  she  did  not  ei^er  reject  with 
disgust,  or  receive  with  the  highest  de* 
li^t"  ^ 

tox  saysr  ''that  one  of  her  school- 
masters informed  a  fHend  of  his,  that  he 
learned  every  day  more  of  her  than  she 
of  him.  *I  teach  her  words,'  quoth 
he,  'and  she  me  thincs.  I  think  she  is 
the  best-disposed  laay  in  all  Europe: 
she  has  a  singular  wit,  and  a  marvellous 
meek  stomach.' " 

Elisabeth,  on  account  of  her  impro- 

Srieties  with  the  Admiral,  had  fallen  into 
isgrace,  and  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  royal  presence;   but  Edward,  al» 


though  held  in  thrall  by  the  IVotector, 
longed  to  behold  his  offending  sister, 
ana  Elisabeth,  aware  of  the  ract,  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  following  interesting 
letter,  preserved  in  the  royal  archives : — 

*'  Like  as  a  shipman  in  stormy  wea- 
ther plucks  down  tne  sails,  tarrvin^  fur 
better  wind,  so  did  I,  most  nobie  King, 
in  my  unfortunate  chance,  on  Thursduy, 
pluck  down  the  high  sails  of  my  joy  and 
comfort,  and  do  tnist  one  day  that,  as 
troublesome  waves  have  repulsed  me 
backward,  so  a  gentle  wind  will  bring 
me  forward  to  my  haven.  Two  chi<? 
occasions  moved  me  much,  and  grieved 
me  greatly ;  the  one,  for  that  I  obubted 
your  Majesty's  health ;  the  others,  be- 
cause, for  all  my  lon^  tarrying,  I  went 
without  that  I  came  for.  Of  the  first,  I 
am  relieved  in  part,  both  that  I  under- 
stood of  your  health,  and  also  that  your 
Majesty's  lodging  is  for  from  my  Lord 
Marquu's  chamber.  Of  my  other  grief 
I  am  not  eased ;  but  the  oest  is,  that 
whatsoever  other  folks  will  suspect,  I 
intend  not  to  fear  your  Grace's  good- 
will, which,  as  I  know  that  I  never  de- 
served to  forfeit,  so  I  trust  it  will  stick 
by  me ;  for  if  your  Grace's  advice  that  I 
should  return,  whose  will  is  a  command- 
ment, had  not  been,  I  would  not  have 
made  the  half  of  my  way  the  end  of  my 
ioumey.  And  thus,  as  one  desirous  to 
hear  of  your  Majesty's  health,  though 
unfortunate  to  see  it,  I  shall  pray  God 
for  ever  to  preserve  you.  From  Hat- 
field, this  present  Saturday. 

«•  Tour  Majesty's  humble  sister  to 
command, 

•*  Elizabeth." 
"  To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty." 

In  reply,  Edward  sent  to  Elizabeth 
for  her  pcnirait,  which  she  forwarded 
him,  with  the  following  pedantic  eptsUe : 

"  Like  as  the  rich  man  that  daily  ga- 
thereth  riches  to  riches,  and  to  one  bag 
of  money  layeth  a  great  store  till  it  come 
to  infinite ;  so  methinks  your  Majesty, 
not  beinff  sufficed  with  so  many  benefits 
snd  genueness  shewed  to  me  afore  this 
time,  doth  now  increase  them,  in  asking 
and  desiring,  where  you  may  bid  and 
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command  :  rcqiiirinfr  a  thing  not  worthy 
the  desirinflr  for  itself,  but  made  worthy 
for  your  ilighucn*8  request — my  pic- 
ture»  I  mmn ;  in  which,  if  the  inward 
good  mind  towimls  your  Grace  might  aa 
well  be  declareil  as  the  outward  face  and 
countenance  shall  be  seen.  I  would  not 
have  tarried  the  commandment,  butpre- 
Tcnted  it;  nor  haTO  been  the  last  to 
grant,  but  the  first  to  offer  it.  For  the 
race,  I  grant,  I  might  well  blush  to 
offer,  but  the  miud  1  shall  nerer  bo 
ashamed  to  pnnent.  But  though  from 
the  grace  of  the  picture,  the  colours  may 
fade  by  time,  muy  giro  by  weather,  may 
bo  spotted  by  chance ;  jret  the  other,  nor 
time  with  her  swift  wings  shall  over- 
take, nor  the  misty  clouds  with  their 
lowering  may  darken,  nor  chance  with 
her  slippery  foot  may  overthrow. 

"Of  this  aUo — yet  the  proof  could 
not  be  great,  because  the  occasions  hare 
been  so  small;  notwithstanding,  as  a 
dog  hath  its  day,  so  may  I  perchance 
hare  time  to  declare  it  in  deems,  which 
now  I  do  write  them  but  in  words.  And 
further,  I  shall  humbly  beseech  your 
Majesty,  that  when  you  shall  look  on 
my  picture,  you  will  Touchsafe  to  think, 
that  as  you  have  but  the  outward  sha- 
dow of  the  body  before  you,  so  mj  in- 
ward mind  wisheth  that  the  body  itself 
were  oftener  in  your  presence.  Howbeit, 
beeause  both  my  so  beine,  I  think,  could 
do  your  Majesty  little  pleasure,  though 
myself  groat  good ;  and  again,  because 
I  see  not  as  yet  the  time  agreeing  theie- 
nnto,  I  shall  learn  to  follow  this  saying 
of  Horaoe— 

*  e\Hra§  nam  adpUt  fnod  vUari  nan  peHtL* 

And  thus  I  will  (troubling  your  Majesty 
I  fear)  end,  with  my  most  humble 
thanks,  beseeching  God  long  to  preserve 
you  to  his  honour,  to  your  comfort,  to 
the  realm's  profit,  and  to  my  jot. 

**  Your  Majesty's  most  numole  sister 
ana  servant, 

«  £ijzabbth/' 

««From  Hatfield,  this  fifteenth  day  of 
May." 

Eliiabeth  was  evidently  not  lonjj^  in 
regHining  her  infiuence  with  the  King ; 
for  we  find,  in  Strype's  Memorials,  a 


striking  instance  of  the  high  considera- 
tion which  she  enjoyed  at  the  court  of 
her  brother,  as  well  as  the  state  which 
she  at  this  period  assumed  in  her  appear- 
ance before  the  public  :-— 

-  London,  March  17th,  18St. 
*«The  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  King's 
sister,  rode  tnis  day  through  London 
unto  St.  James's,  the  Kinz's  peLice, 
with  a  gieat  company  of  lords,  knighU. 
and  gentlemen ;  and  after  her,  a  great 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
horseback — about  two  hundred.  On  the 
nineteenth,  she  came  from  St.  JaraeaTs, 
through  the  park  to  the  court ;  the  way 
from  the  park-gate  unto  the  court  spread 
with  fine  sand.  She  was  attended  with 
a  very  honcmrable  confluence  of  noble 
and  worshipful  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  received  with  much  ceremony  at  the 
court  gate." 

Tlie  talents  of  the  young  Princess,  her 
vivacity,  her  proficiency  in  all  these 
classioxl  attainments  to  which  the  young 
King  was  himself  devoted,  endeared  her 
exceedinglv  to  her  brother,  who  was 
wont  to  call  her — ^in  allusion  to  the  so- 
briety of  dress  and  manners  by  which 
she  was  then  distinffuished — his  **  Sweet 
sister  Temperance.^  On  the  part  of  Eli- 
zabeth, his  affection  was  ruponded  to 
by  every  mark  of  sisterly  affection,  ioined 
to  those  delicate  attentions,  ^  ana  that 
respectful  demeanour,  which  his  rank  en- 
titled him  to  receive. 

TVith  respect  to  her  learning,  after 
she  ascended  the  throne,  Roger  Aacham 
roundly  asserts  that  there  were  not  four 
men  in  England,  distinguished  either  in 
the  church  or  the  state,  who  understood 
more  Greek  than  her  Majesty.  And,  as 
an  instance  of  her  proficiency  in  other 
tongues,  he  mentions  that  he  was  once 
present  at  court  when  she  gave  answers, 
at  the  same  interview,  to  three  ambaiwa- 
dors— the  imperial  Germfui,  the  French* 
and  the  Sweoish — in  Italian,  in  Frencliy 
and  in  Latin  —  and  all  this  fluently, 
without  confusion,  and  to  the  purpose. 

It  was  now  deemed  expedient  for  the 
King  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  King 
of  Denmark.  Christian  the  Third — an 
able  and  enlightened  prince,  who  had 
recently  acquired   the  respect  of   the 
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whole  Protestant  body,  by  rttablishinj^ 
the  Rcformntion  in  bis  dominions.  An 
ftgt-nt  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  the 
court  of  CopenhagpDu  to  solicit  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Prince  Royal  of  Den- 
mark and  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Ifnt 
this  negotiation  proved  fruitless,  in  cim- 
seqiirnee  of  the  reluetanec  to  the  con- 
nection  manift^stcd  by  Hixabcth  herself. 

The  Princi'fls  ncrer  could  be  preTaili'd 
upon  to  irivethe  slightest  encouragement 
to  the  addresses  of  any  foreign  prince, 
wiiiUt  she  herself  was  still  in  the  light 
of  a  subject :  she  was  too  well  eonrinccd 
that,  to  accept  such  an  alliance,  would 
be  the  means  of  sending  her  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  thus  hazard  the  right  of 
her  succession  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Eilward  the  Sixth,  thus  disappointed  in 
his  ricws,  lost  no  time  in  olfering  his 
own  hand  in  marriage  to  the  infant 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Second  of  France 
— a  contract,  however,  wiiich  he  did  not 
lire  to  canj  into  effect. 

Elizabeth  was  too  discreet  to  take  port 
in  the  stm^lo  between  the  Somerset 
and  Warwick  Actions;  am  when  So- 
merset, a  condemned  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  supplicated  her  to  urge  the  King 
to  spare  his  life,  she,  in  answer,  coolly 
assured  him  that  she  had  no  power  to  do 
anythiug  in  his  behalf,  as  the  ruling  fac- 
tion prevented  her  from  entering  the 
royal  presence.  Tet  her  credit  with 
Eavard  must  then  have  been  consider- 
able, since  she  openly  asserted  her  claims 
to  Durham  House,  which  Somerset  had 
unjustly  deprived  her  of,  and  which 
Warwick,  who  had  jnst  been  created 
Duke  of  Northnmberland,  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  retain.  She  even  appealed 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor — a  step  siie  was 
too  politic  to  take,  without  being  first 
assured  of  the  friendship  of  her  royal 
brother. 

Immediately,  Northumberland,  to  bol- 
ster up  his  own  power,  conceived  the 
traitorous  design  ot  causing  Uie  claims 
of  the  Princess  Mary  and  hOzabeth  to  be 
let  aside  in  fiivonr  of  his  daughter-in- 
Liw.  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
who  had  been  married  to  his  son.  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley.  He  endeavoured  to 
ewrange,  by  every  means,  the  love  of 

the  death-sick  young  Edward  the  Sixth 
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from  his  sisters;  and  he  succeeded  ia 
completely  excluding?  Elizabeth  from  the 
presence  of  the  dying  King.  La^mer 
and  Ridley  furthered  his  d:ingf>rous  pro- 
ject by  preaching  in  favour  of  passing 
over  tfie  daughters  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
on  the  gmiind  that  they  might  endanger 
till!  Pruti-stant  institutions  of  the  resdm, 
by  mamring  Popish  princes,  although  it 
was  wclf  kuown  that  Elizabeth,  who  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, hiid  rejected  a  foreign  alliance. 
Ttut  at  this  momentous  period  the  voice 
of  Elizabeth's  friends  at  court  was  si- 
lenced, and,  indeed,  if  the  assertions  ot 
some  writers  are  to  be  believed,  she  had 
but  one  sincere  friend  there,  and  *  that 
was  the  crafty  Cecil. 

Elizabeth  resided  at  Hatfield  during 
the  last  month  of  Edward  the  Sixth's 
reign.  Her  household  book  for  the  first 
of  October,  of  the  fifth  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  to  the  last  of  September,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  that  Monarch,  is  still  ex- 
tant, in  the  possession  of  I^rd  Strangford. 
"•  It  is  entitled,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,*  -^The 
Accompte  of  Thomas  Parry,  esquycr, 
Conferor,  [cofferer]  to  the  nghte  excel- 
lent Princesse,  the  Ladie  Elizabeth,  her 
Grace,  the  King's  Majestie's  most  hon- 
orable Sister."  Eveij  page  is  signed  nt 
the  bottom  in  the  Pnncess's  own  hand. 
The  sum  total  of  receipts,  including 
the  **  remavne  of  the  preceding  year." 
amounts  to  nve  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  one  pounds  one  shilling  and 
three-pence  farthing,  with  the  third 
part  of  a  farthing.  The  payments  are 
entered  under  the  heads  of  "  Bakehouse 
and  Pantry.  Butrey  and  Cellar,  Spieery 
and  Chatmdrey,  &itchen  and  Larder, 
the  Acatryes,  Pultry,  Sqnillerie,  Saw- 
cerye,  Wood-yard,  Stable,  Wages,  Ly- 
venes  and  Alroes,  Chamber  and  Robes, 
and  Reparacions."  The  total  of  pay- 
menti  within  the  time  of  the  account, 
amounted  to  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  pounds  eighteen  shil- 
hings  and  eightpence  three  farthings; 
leaving  for  the  wants  of  the  next  year, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven 
pounds,  one  half-penny,  a  half-farthing, 
and  a  third  part  of  a  farthing;  which 
sum  is  stated  to  have  been  '*  delivered 
*  Royal  Letters,  vol.  II.  p.  Sia 
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into  her  Grace's  hands,  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  this  account  The  expenaet 
of  the  house  amounted  to  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds 
eighteen  shillings  and  seren-penoe.  But 
deductions  for  the  '*  hides,  fvUes,  and  in- 
trails  of  the  cattle  supplied,  tvo  hundred 
and  seven  pounds  three  shillings  and 
eigh^penee  naif-penny."  The  entries  in 
the  Bakehouse  and  Jrantrj  are  ehieflj 
for  wheat  Under  the  Butrey  and  Cel- 
lar great  quantities  of  hcer  arc  entered, 
with  *'  swcte  wine,  Raynish  wine,  and 
Guscot^e  wine.**  In  the  Spicerr  and 
Chaundery,  nothing  occurs  worthy  of 
note.  In  the  Kitchen  and  Larder, 
fresh-water  fish  are  frequently  entered. 
Itoiird  wages  for  servants  are  conti- 
nually mentioned.  Lamprey-pies  are 
once  entered  as  a  present  John 
Tavlor  vna  paid  for  making  the 
'*  'rome-brochcs*  [turnspits!  coats,  nine 
shillings  and  two-pence.'  In  the 
Wood-yard  rushes  occur,  in  the  Stable 
'*  horsbrede."  The  wages  of  house- 
hold servants  for  a  quarter  of  a  year 
amounted  to  eightr-two  pounds  seven- 
teen shillings  ana  eight-pence.  The 
liveries  of  velvet  coats  for  thirteen, 
gentlemen,  at  forty  shillingi  the  coat 
amounted  to  twenty-six  pounds.  The 
liveries  of  the  yeomen  to  seventj-eight 
pounds  eighteen  shilling ;  given  in  alms, 
seven  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  at  *'  sondrie  times  to  poore  men 
and  womene."  Amongst  the  entries  of 
the  chamber  and  robes,  are  the  follow- 
ing. "Paid  to  John  Spithonius,  the 
•eventefoth  of  May,  fbr  oooks,  and  to 
Mr.  AlUn  for  ft  hiUa,  twenty-seven  shU* 


linn  and  four-pence.  VM  to  Edmund 
Alun  for  a  bible;  twenty  shillings.  P^d 
the  third  of  November,  to  the  keeper  of 
Hertford  jail,  for  fees  of  John  Wingfield. 
being  in  ward,  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpenoe.  Paid  the  fourteenth  of  De- 
cember to  Blanch  Parry,  for  her  half 
year's  annuity,  one  hundred  shiUinn; 
and  to  Bkinche  Courtnaye  for  the  like, 
sixty-six  shillings  and  eigfatpenoe.  Paid 
the  fourteenth  of  Dec^ber,  at  the 
christening  of  Mistress  Pendred's  child, 
as  bv  warrant  doth  appear,  one  sliiUing. 
Paia  in  rewards  unto  snndrr  persons  at 
St  James,  her  Grace  then  oein^  there, 
riz.,  the  King^s  footnmn,  forty  shillings ; 
the  under-keeper  of  St  James's  ten 
shillings,  the  gardener  five  shillings ;  to 
one  Uussi'll,  groom  of  the  King's  great 
chamber,  ten  shillings ;  John  Forman, 
ten  shillings;  to  the  wardrobe,  forty 
shillings ;  tne  riolins,  forty  shillings ;  a 
Frenchman,  that  gave  a  book  to  her 
Grace,  ten  shillings ;  the  keeper  of  the 
park  rate  of  St  James's,  ten  shiliinss ; 
Mr.  Standford's  servant,  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  tlie  Lord  Russell's  minstrels,  ten 
shillings.  In  the  whole,  as  by  warrant 
appeareth,  nine  pounds  fifteen  shillings, 
raid  in  rewards,  to  sundrypersoos,  Uie 
tenth  of  August,  via.,  to  rarmor,  that 
played  on  the  lute,  thirty  shillings ;  to 
Mr.  Ashfeild's  servant,  with  two  priso 
oxen,  and  ten  muttons,  twent]r  shillings; 
More,  the  harper,  thirty  shillings;  to 
him  that  made  her  Grace  a  tiu>le  oi 
walnut  tree,  forty^fbur  shillings  and  nine 
pence ;  and  to  Mrs.  Cook's  servanti  who 
Drought  her  Grace  a  sturgeon,  six  and 
eigfat-penoa." 
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CHAPTEE  in. 

SttU  if  Idmri  thm  SixU—Lmlg  Jtnt  Grry~Acrr-im  af  Xny—StaMA't 
AgpeerUietiprofiuioM  of  ihi  FtpiA  Faith— Taka part  in  Maryi  ConnatiBH— 
It  tit  tip  nu  ritti  to  tit  Civwii — Brtaek  ttttcttn  htr  aitd  Jfiry,  wlJtnid  ig 
tktriudftlu-a-lUfiuula  marrg  lU  Prima  ef  PUdmaMl—It^icaled  m  tkt 
IFi^tt  RtirUitH — SrntfrrU  Cnri—ImpraeHCii  iu  th4  Ttictr — Srrtrtiy  tnattd 
—Gmr^-rr't  mittmpt  te  latt  htr  ti/t—ScMteid  la  Bkhmnd—Thi  Skin  aj 
Sarajf  ojirad  her  in  marriofft — Sniortdto  jyoodttoft—^iU  trt^Ud  teilA  ripour^ 
Sail  Jar  to  Ctiirt—Ii  Joram*,  and  ralarrd  to  Soyni  /itnw— PAtVi>'i  rjhr/i 
to  mrrry  htr  It  the  Biiii  0/  Saco^—Spendt  Chritlmat  at  CBiirl—I-nntdt  to 
IlalJtM — Bmtvd  offtr  of  marrioi/i — itagnijkeal  lulcrtaimiunli  ^i'npetalt  of 
Erie  of  SiaxltH—ner  ditlikt  of  marriiH/e—Mruy  hiqneatht  tki  Civkh  to  her— 
Mer  dyiifff  nqiinl  la  hti — £jj  *o«c«  thai  the  it  a  (klholk — Affatt  tutprim 
wAm  infonmed  of  Mary'i  deatite. 


r^HE  loDE-iinlicipntcil 

(K  ilculh  of  Kilwaril  tlio 

^  8i:ilh    took  plucc  at 

U  Grecnvicli,    on    the 

1U  liith  of  July,  ISfiS. 

Va  It  wu  fautcned  bj 

1^  tb(  niulciKUi  trrat- 

^    tnent    of    11    femala 

empiric,  to  irhon  on  the   royal  pa- 

tinit  lud   baon   improperly  confldodi 

uid  coning,  m  it  did,  upon  Northum- 

btriMtdMUMwWI: =-- "-' 

him  to  act  with  a 


,.., ^  -.yet 

(0  b<  adnptM,  pntienlirly  the  important 
one  of  tfttBBOf  the  penooa  of  On  two 
priikcemei,  Haiy  uid  Uinbeth.  Ac- 
eordiagly  be  scdeied  the  dnth  of  the 
Kii^  to  b«  eamhiUjr  cooceiled,  vbilit 
he  wrote  kttct*  ia  the  name  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  nqurint  the  immediate  *t< 
tendance ofhiiiiiten at oourt  Uowfkr 
Uie  itntagBm  MweMded 


br  nrpriH,  compelled 
I  a  Vgtee  of  prectpi'" 
to   hit  ciafty   deiig 


li  Hory,  ■ 


been  detail , 

infonnad,  it  ii  nppoMd  by  Ceeil,  of  tbe 
trenchrry  hatchins  at  oonrt,  remained 
tranquil  at  her  rceidence  in  Elertfordihire. 
The  Doke  of  North  umberland  (oon 
after  deapalcbed  moMciigen  to  Elizabeth, 
Hpprixing  her  of  the  aceenian  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  the  throne,  and  pmpottng 
to  bcT  the  altomatiTe  of  raigning:  her 
own  title,  in  oomidention  of  a  lum  of 
money  and  certain  Und*  to  be  antfned 
fur  her  benefit.     Eliubctb  prudently 


and  Armlr  replied,  tliat  hercldcet  uit^r, 
Mary,  wiie  thv  Artt  to  be  treated  nith, 
during  whose  lifptirae  ■lio,  for  bcrport, 
had  no  right  or  title  to  nnouncc.  U'liiUt 
Uary  aiiertcd  her  rights  br  un  appeal  to 
arnii,  iliiabeth,  cunfined  to  htr  houM 
by  n  aieknefs,  moat  probahly  feigned, 
merely  STaided  tailing  part  in  the  strug- 
gle fur  tho  crown.  She  did  not,  oi 
Mima  faiatoriani  ituU,  niae  troon  in  aid 
of  Mary.  But  although,  during  thii 
CTcntful  criaii,  >he  no  mora  lupported 
Mary  thau  Lady  Jane,  tlia  moment 
the  conlcit  waa  at  an  end.  and  the  newa 
of  bar  lister's  victory  bad  reached  ber. 
■heforgother  indispositian,  andbastcned 
in  itnto,  to  meet  and  conit  the  ftfour  of 
the  eonqacror.  At  the  bead  of  one 
thaasand  persons,  on  honeback,  many 
of  whom  were  ladies,  she  met  her  sister 
Mary  at  Waniteod.  where,  she  flnt  paid 
homage  to  her  as  Qoeen.  When  Mary 
nMdaoer  triumphal  entry  into  London, 
aha  rode  by  her  side.  In  penooal  ap- 
peaianoe  and  manners,  she  had  the 
adrantage  of  Mary.  She  waa  but  twenty, 
about  half  the  sge  of  the  Queen,  and 
without  pielcnsioBi  to  eitniordinary 
beauty,  ihe  coald  boast  of  a  loll,  portly, 
graceftil  figure,  erenly  chiselled  featana, 
brge  blue  eyca,  a  fine  but  nther  sallow 
oomplexion,  and  delicate  hands,  the 
elcgut  symmetry  of  which  ibe  was  proud 
to  display  on  every  pooible  oecosiun. 
She  alsoeondeacended  to  courtpopuluril) 
by  all  those  aiti  of  which  her  alteT'Can- 
duct  proT«d  bet  to  be  a  perfect  mistriM. 
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Tnt  a  f«-w  wivkii  nflrr  Mary  hud  bcon 
proirUiiiifd  QiiiH.*ii,  tliu  partizaiu  of  thu 
oppoftiii!;  roli*;ioi»  Riu'ceodcd  in  exciting 
htr  jetil(»us  ill. will  nf^iiut  her  nistcr 
Klizabeth.  \Vlien  Mary  made  known 
hor  intrntinn  of  mtorin^  the  mass  and 
othor  Ciitliulic  rituals,  the  Protestants 
t(M»k  tiic  tihtnn ;  IixcmI  their  hopes  on 
tiie  consbmey  of  Klixal)cth,  who  had  al- 
rraily  won  tor  herself  the  good  will  of 
the  people  grnendly,  and  openly  de- 
clared tiiat  she  nii^ht  he  placed  upon 
the  throne  with  as  little  dilHculty  as 
Mary  had  been.  On  this  account  >'lary 
was  advised  to  place  her  sister  under 
arrest.  I»ut  this  unjust,  unpopular 
measure,  she  refused t<i  consent  to;  and  to 
at  once  Ratify  her  own  religious  preju- 
dices,  and  weaken  the  powiT  of  the 
reformers,  she  cmlciivourcd,  hy  entrea- 
ties, promises,  thnmts,  to  withdraw  her 
royal  sister  from  the  Pnttcstant  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Elizabeth  firmly  re- 
sisted every  attempt,  till  she  found  that 
her  repugnance  was  attributed  not  to 
motiTcs  of  conscience,  but  to  the  per 
suasions  of  Mictions ;  when,  demanding 
an  audience  with  the  Queen,  she,  on 
her  kncesi,  and  with  tciirful  eyes,  ex* 
eiiscd  her  past  olmtiuacy,  on  the  plea 
that  she  had  never  practised,  nor  been 
taught,  nny  other  than  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  employed  Mary  to  furnish  her 
with  proper  boolcs  and  instructors,  that 
she  might  learn  her  error,  and  embrace 
the  religion  of  her  fathers.  In  a  week 
her  defection  from  the  Protestant  Church 
was  effected;  policy  induced  her  to 
moke  a  hypgcntical  profession  of  the 
Catholic  fUith.  and,  as  a  show  of  sin- 
cerity, to  attend  mass  on  the  eighth  of 
September,  and  to  shortly  afterwards 
write  to  the  Emperor,  for  permission  to 
purchase  in  Klandors  a  chalice,  cross, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  ornaments  for  a 
Catholic  chapel,  she  was  about  to  open 
in  her  own  house.  By  this  and  otlier 
dissimulation,  Elizabeth  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  retaining  her  influence  at  court 
Mary,  evidently  believing  in  her  since- 
rity, treated  her,  in  public  and  private, 
with  extraordinary  kindness.  In  the 
splendid  procession  of  her  Majesty  from 
tne  Tower  to  Whitchnll,  preriously  to 
her  coronation,  in  Octubt*r,  15iS3,  the 


royal  carriage,  sumptnonsly  covernd 
wi'th  cloth  of  tiwiM*,  and  drawn  by  six 
horw^s  with  similar  trappin;;s,  was  im- 
nietliately  foUuwed  by  another,  likewise 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  coverrtl  with 
cloth  of  silver,  in  which  sat  tlio  Princess 
Klizalietii  and  tiic  Liidy  Anne  of  Cleves, 
the  former  of  whom  a-visti^l  in  this  cen^ 
mony  as  the  Queen's  sister,  and  the  latter 
not  as  the  widow,  but  as  the  adopted 
sister  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

At  the  coronation  banquet,  Elizabeth 
dined  at  tffe  same  table  with  the  Queen 
— >att  honour  conferred  on  none  else  but 
.\nne  of  Clcvcs.  She  was  prayed  for  by 
Dr.  Ilarpficld,  iis  the  Qucen*s  sister,  anil 
generally  recognized  as  heiress  presump- 
tive to  the  throne.  She,  however,  en- 
joyed this  state  of  felicity  for  little  more 
than  a  month.  Tiie  act  passed  by  Mary's 
first  Parliament,  legitimizing  the  Queen, 
in  effect,  though  not  in  words,  bastar- 
diz(*d  Elizabeth,  and  so  wounded  her 
pride,  that  she  requested  permission  to 
remove  from  court— a  request  which  was 
refused,  and  followed  hy  a  temporary 
estrangement  between  the  royal  sisters. 
Intrigue  was  now  rife  at  court,  independ- 
ent of  the  religious  partizans.  The  King 
of  France,  in  the  hope  of  obC|iinittg  the 
whole  sovereignty  of  the  Britannic  isles 
for  his  daughter-in-law,  Mary  Queen  oi 
Scots,  resolved  to  ruin  Queen  Mary  by 
setting  up  Elizabeth  as  her  rival,  and 
afterwards  to  destroy  the  Princess  her- 
self. With  this  new,  the  unprincipled 
French  ambassador,  NoniUcs,  devised, 
and  supported  with  supplies  of  arras  and 
money,  an  attempt  to  depoee  Mary  in 
favour  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  to  be  mtr- 
ried  to  Courtney,  Earl  of .  Devonshire. 
Whilst  this  conspiracy  was  hatching, 
Elizabeth,  who,  in  all  probabilitv,  tadt^ 
countenanced  it.  again  reqnestea  permis. 
sioft  to  retire  to  one  of  her  seats  in  the 
country.  Leave  was  granted,  and  the 
day  fixed  for  her  departure,  when  the 
representations  of  Renaud,  like  Spanish 
ambassador,  that  she  was  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  plots  against  the  govern- 
ment, so  incensed  the  Queen  and  the 
privy  council  against  her,  that  she  was 
ordered  not  to  leave  the  palace,  jmd,  in 
the  end,  confined  to  her  own  chamber, 
and  surrounded  by  spies,  who  eeported 
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her  erery  moTement  to  the  priTY  coun- 
cil. The  peril  of  her  position  daily  in> 
created.  Mary  deeply  mortitit-d  her  by 
permitting  the  Countees  of  Linnox  and 
the  DaeheM  of  Suffolk,  the  repnwinttt- 
tiret  of  her  aunts,  the  Scottish  and 
French  Queens,  to  take  precedvnco  of 
her;  and,  at  len<i^h,  Rcnuud  openly 
charged  NoailU-s  with  puyinji^  her  noc- 
turnal visits,  with  treasonable  designs ; 
but,  fortunately  for  Llizabeth,  she  ex- 
plained away  the  charges  against  her, 
and  Mary,  despite  the  opposition  of  Ke- 
naud  and  others,  forgave  her,  granted 
her  permission  to  depart,  and,  on  the 
sixth  of  December,  dismissed  her  with 
tokens  of  affection,  and  a  present  of  a 
double  set  of  large  and  valuable  pearls. 
She  retired  to  her  mansion  at  Ashridge, 
in  Bucks,  m-herc  she  hod  scarcely  arrived 
when  she  was  annoyed  by  an  otter  of  the 
hand  of  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  in  mar- 
riage, and  a  renewal  of  the  matrimonial 
proposals  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark's son;  both  of  these  offers  she 
promptly  negatived;  and  she  also  refused 
Nooillcs'  request,  that  she  would  unite 
herself  openly  with  the  consmrators, 
whose  plot  was  scarcely  arranged,  when 
the  fears  or  simplicity  of  Courtney  in- 
duced him  to  impart  the  whole  secret  to 
Gardiner,  whilst  the  privy  council  inter- 
cepted letters  to  Elizabetn,  in  ciphers ; 
from  the  French  King,  offering  her 
money,  and  urging  her  to  seek  on  asylum 
in  France;  from  we  French  ambassador, 
advising  her  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
openly  espouse  their  cause,  and  from 
w  yatt.  Sir  James  Crofts,  and  other  of 
the  oonspiraton,  informing  her  that  they 
had  beoi  betrayed  hj  Courtney,  and  ex- 
horting her  to  retire  from  Ashridge, 
which,  being  near  the  metropolis  and 
anfortifled,  left  her  at  the  meiey  of  the 
Queen  and  the  council,  to  the  strong 
castle  of  Donnington,  which  was  near 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebels. 

The  day  at%er  the  breaking-out  of  the 
Wyntt  rebellion  was  known  to  the  coun- 
cil, Mary  sent  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  en- 
joining her  to  return  immediately  to 
court,  and  assuring  her  that  she  should 
be  heardW  welcomed;  but  as  Elizabeth 
put  no  mith  in  these  assurances,  she 
took  to  her  bed,  sent  word  to  the  Queen 


that  she  was  too  ill  to  travel,  and  imrne* 
diatcly  afterwards  £»rtificd  and  garri- 
sonedher  house.  This  illness,  whether 
real  or  feigned,  in  all  probability  saved 
her  from  a  violent  death.  Mary  al- 
lowed her  a  fortnight's  ri«pite,  and  dur- 
ing this  eventful  fortnight,  AVyatt,  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army  of  insur- 
<rent8,  had  uusucccssfuUv  attacked  the 
Queen  in  her  palace  at  Westminster,  and 
been  convcyea,  w^ith  the  other  leading 
rebels,  to  captivity  in  the  Tower,  when 
he  and  his  fellow  rebels,  to  screen  them- 
selves,  named  Elizabeth  and  Courtney 
as  the  instigators  of  the  uprising. 

Mary,  whose  throne  had  been  made  to 
totter,  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husbtiiul,  and  as  she  now  more  than  ever 
difltrusti'd  the  lovaltv  of  MizalMth,  slie 
sent  that  Priiicess's  maternul  kiii:>nian, 
I^»rd  William  Jlowai'd,  topother  with 
Sir  Edward  11  ntitings  and  Sir  Thomas 
Comwtdlis,  to  bring  her  to  the  court  at 
Ix>nd«m.  NVhen  they  arrived,  the  Queen's 
physicians.  Dr.  Wendy  and  Dr.  Owen— 
whom,  it  appears,  bv  an  original  letter 
in  Ty tier's  **Edwara  and  Mary,*'  which 
we  have  not  space  to  insert,  the  Queen 
had  kindly  sent  to  tend  her,  and  see  that 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the 
removal— decided  that  she  might  at  onoe 
oommcnce  the  journey  without  endan- 
gering her  life,  liut,  her  object  being 
to  gain  time,  she  refused  to  see  the  three 
commissioners ;  and  when,  after  waiting 
half  the  day,  they,  at  the  late  hoiur  ot 
ten  at  night,  entered  her  chamber,  she 
had  retired  to  rest,  and  with  affected 
amazement,  exchiimed,  ^*  Is  the  haste 
■nch  that  it  might  not  have  pleased  you 
to  come  to-morrow  in  the  morning  ?" 

They  made  answer  that  they  were 
right  sorry  to  see  her  in  such  a  case. 

**  And  1."  quoth  she,  *'  am  not  glad 
to  see  you  here  at  this  time  of  night." 

Her  Grace  was  then  informed  that 
the  Queen  had  sent  her  own  litter  for 
her  accommodation,  and  that  the  next 
morning  she  would  be  removed.  Her 
departure,  which  took  pbce  at  about 
eleven  in  the  morning,  on  Monday,  the 
twelfth  of  February,  excited  the'  tears 
and  hunentations  of  her  afflicted  house- 
hold, who  natunUly  gave  way  to    the 
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most  painful  forcbodinn.  She  reached 
Rcdbiirn,  in  a  rcrj  feeble  oonditioii,  the 
first  ni^ht ;  on  the  second,  she  rested  at 
Sir  liulph  Rovrlct's  housi%  at  St.  Alban's ; 
on  the  tliinl,  at  Mr.  L)od*s,atMimme8;  on 
the  fourth,  at  Ili^heate,  where  she  stared 
at  Mr.  Chuimcluy's  housefor  a  nii^ht  and  a 
duy,  till  her  drooping  spirits  hadroTircd, 
and  her  health  somewhat  recovered. 

At  llighgnte,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
rode  out  to  meet  her,  in  testimony  of 
their  sympathy  and  attachment ;  and  as 
she  procccdecC  the  general  feeling  was 
further  displayvil,  by  crowils  of  people 
lining  the  path  ways,  who  flocked  anxi- 
ously around  her  litter,  weeping  and  be- 
wailing her  unhappy  fate.  Herpuasa^ 
through  SmithtlcU  and  Fleet  Street,  m 
a  litter  open  at  both  sides,  was  followed 
by  a  huntlrcd  men,  attired  in  coats  of 
vi'lret,  and  a  hundred  others  succeeded, 
in  coats  of  fine  red,  trimmed  with  relret ; 
with  this  imposinir  train  did  Elizabeth 
puss  Uirough  the  Queen's  garden  to  the 
oimrt  of  the  palace.  This  open  support 
of  the  Princess  by  a  formidable  party  in 
the  capital,  yfeatlydiseoncerted  the  plans 
of  her  enemies.  They  contented  tnem- 
selfei,  for  the  present,  witii  detaining 
her  in  a  kind  of  honourable  custody  at 
WhitehalL  She  demanded  an  inter- 
▼iew  with  the  Qneen,  but  Mary  refused 
to  see  her ;  and  when  the  priry  council 
examined  her,  she  protested  her  inno- 
cence, and  ignorance  of  the  treasonable 
designs  of  Wyatt  and  )us  confederates. 
Lords  Arundel  and  Paget,  and  the  Em- 
peror's ambassador,  Benaud,  urged  that 
she  should  be  immediately  brought  to 
the  block  as  a  traitress  ;^  but  Manr  ab» 
horrod  the  idea  of  shedding  her  blood ; 
and  at  last,  when  all  the  lords  of  the 
council  had  indiridnally  refused  to  take 
charge  of  her,  the  Queen,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  her  own  person,  resoWed  to  send 
her  to  the  Tower.  This  determination 
was  announced  to  her  br  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  on  the  sixteenth  or  March. 

fiishop  Gardiner  and  two  others  came 
■oon  afterwards,  and,  dismissing  her  at- 
tendants, supplied  their  place  with  some 
of  the  Queen's  serrants,  and  set  a  guard 
round  the  pakoe  for  that  night.  In  the 
morning,  a  baxge  was  in  readiness  to 
MUTey  her  to  the  Tower :  she  entreated 


first  to  be  permitted  to  write  to  the 
Queen,  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex  assenting, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  another 
lord,  and  undertakmff  himself  to  be  the 
bearer  of  her  letter,  she  took  die  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  her  prutcstatioos  of 
innocence  and  loyiuty,  adding  with  much 
vehemence  of  manner : — **  As  for  that 
traitor,  Wyatt,  he  might  peradventure 
write  mo  a  letter;  but,  on  my  faith,  I 
never  received  any  from  him.  And  as 
for  the  copv  of  my  letter  to  the  French 
King,  which  is  laid  to  my  char^,  I  pray 
to  God  confound  me  etenially,  if  ever  I 
sent  him  word,  message,  token,  or  letter, 
by  any  means." 

Her  letter  failed  to  procure  an  inter- 
view with  the  Queen;  and  the  next  day, 
being  Palm  Sunday,  strict  orders  were 
issued  for  all  the  people  to  attend  the 
churches,  and  carry  their  palms,  whilst, 
in  the  meantime,  Hizabetli  Wa4  privately 
removed  to  the  Tower,  attendea  by  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  throe 
of  her  own  hidies,  three  of  the  Queen's 
attendants,  and  some  of  her  officers.  On 
reaching  the  plaoo  of  her  destination, 
she  for  a  long  time  refhsed  to  bind  at 
Traitor's  Gate;  and  when  one  of  the 
lords  deekred  **  that  she  should  not 
choose,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  offered 
her  his  cloak  to  protect  her  from  the 
rain,  she  retained  enough  of  her  higb 
spirit  to  throw  it  from  her  with  a  gcwd 
dash ;  and  as  she  set  her  foot  on  the  ill- 
omeiied  stairs,  she  exclaimed:  **Hers 
landeth  as  true  a  subject,  being  a  pri- 
soner, as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs;  and 
before  thee,  0  God !  I  speak  it,  having 
no  other  friend  bnt  thee  alone." 

On  seeing  a  number  of  warders  and 
other  attendants  drawn  out  in  order,  she 
asked,  **  What  meaneth  this?"  Some 
one  answered,  that  it  was  customary  on 
receiving  a  state  prisoner. 

•«  If  it  be,"  said  Elizabeth,  '*  I  beesech 
you  that,  for  my  cause,  they  may  be  dis. 
missed." 

Immediately  the  poor  men  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  God  to  preserve  her ; 
for  which  action  they  all  were  severely 
reprimanded  the  next  day.  Going  a 
little  father,  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  to 
restherMlf ;  the  lieutenant  urged  her  to 
rise  and  come  in  out  of  the  cold  and  wet, 
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hut  she  auswcFcdf  "  Better  sitting;  here 
Umn  in  a  worsi:  place ;  for  God  knoweth 
whither  you  brin^  me." 

On  hearing  thvec  words,  her  gcntle- 
man'Osfacr  wept,  for  which  she  reproved 
him,  saying,  "  You  ou<;ht  rather  to  be 
my  com'forter,  especiaUly  since  I  know 
my  own  truth  to  oo  such,  that  no  mun 
shall  have  cause  to  weep  for  me."  Then 
rising,  she  entered  the  prison,  and  its 
gloomy  doors  were  locked  and  bolted  on 
her.  Shocked  and  dismayed,  siie  col- 
lected her  scrrants  around  her,  culled  for 
her  prayer-book,  and  devoutly  prayed 
that  she  might  **  build  her  house  upon 
the  rock.'*  Her  conductors  then  re- 
tired ;  and  her  firm  friend,  the  Karl  of 
Susie3[,  took  the  opportunity  of  remind- 
ing all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  the 
Pnneess  was  to  be  treated  in  no  other 
manner  than  they  might  be  able  to  jus- 
tify, whatever  should  happen  hereafter ; 
on^  that  they  were  to  take  heed  to  do 
nothing  but  what  their  commission  would 
bi*ar  out  To  tliis  the  attendants  cordially 
assented ;  and,  having  performed  their 
office,  the  two  lords  took  their  dcportare. 

A  few  days  after  her  committal, 
Gardiner,  anu  other  privy  councillors, 
eame  to  examine  her,  respecting  the 
oonversation  she  had  held  with  Sir 
James  Croft  on  her  removal  to  Don- 
nington  Castle.  Elizabeth  said,  after 
tome  recollection,  tluU  she  had  in  truth 
such  a  ^lace,  but  that  she  had  never  oc- 
cupied it  in  her  life,  and  she  did  not 
remembor  that  any  one  had  moved  her 
so  to  do.  Then,  to  enforce  the  matter, 
they  brought  forth  Sir  James  Croft ;  and 
Gardiner  demanded  what  she  had  to  say 
to  that  man.  She  answered,  that  she 
had  little  to  say  to  him,  or  to  the  rest 
that  were  in  the  Tower.  **Bttt,  my 
Lords,"  said  the  Princess,  **  you  do  ex- 
amine every  mean  prisoner  respecting 
me,  wherein  you  do  me  great  injury.  If 
they  have  done  evil  and  offended  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  let  them  answer  for  it 
accordingly.  I  beseech  you,  my  Lords, 
join  not  me  in  this  sort  with  any  of  these 
offenders ;  and,  concerning  my  going  to 
Donnington  Castle,  I  do  rememocr  that 
Master  ilobby,  and  mv  officers,  and  you, 
Sir  James  Croft,  had  such  talk,  liut 
what  is  that  to  tiie  purpose,  my  Lords, 


but  that  I  may  go  to  mine  own  houses 
at  all  times } "  llicn  the  Karl  of  Arundel, 
kneeling  down,  said,  **Your  Grace 
sayeth  true,  and  certainly  wo  are  vvry 
sorry  that  we  have  troubled  rou  about 
so  vain  a  matter  ElizubetK  replied, 
**  My  Lords,  you  dn  sift  me  very  nar- 
rowly ;  but  I  am  well  assured  you  will 
not  do  mere  to  nio  than  God  &ith  ap- 
pointed ;  and  so  God  forgive  you  all." 

Wyatt  wasnt  length,  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  condemned  to  death :  when  he  con« 
founded  all  the  hones  and  expectations 
of  the  enemies  of  klizabeth,  by  strenu- 
ously and  publicly  declaring  her  entire 
innocence  of  any  participation  *ji  the 
treasonable  designs. 

One  only  resource  now  remained  to 
the  Court,  in  their  endeavours  to  ruin 
Elizabeth.  They  thought,  that  a  long- 
continued  absence,  whilitt  it  mi^iit  gra- 
dually weaken  the  affections  ot  the  peo- 
ple, would  afford  them  many  opportu- 
nities for  injuring  or  supplanting  her, 
and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  provide 
for  her  a  kind  of  honourable  oanish- 
ment.  Her  confinement  had  been  ren- 
dered as  uncomfortable  as  it  could  well 
be.  After  a  month's  close  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  by  which  the  health,  of  the 
Princess  had  severely  sufferiod,  she  ob- 
tained, with  great  difficulty,  permission 
to  walk  in  the  state  apartments,  under 
the  close  superintendence  of  the  con- 
stable of  tiie  Tower  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  with  the  attendance  of 
three  of  the  Queen's  servants ;  the  win- 
dows being  shut,  and  the  Princess  not 
allowed  to  look  out  Afterwards  she 
had  the  liberty  of  walking  in  a  small 
garden,  the  gates  and  doors.being  care- 
ndly  closed ;  and  the  prisoneza,  whose 
rooms  looked  into  the  garden,  being  ut 
snch  times  dosely  watched,  to  prevent 
the  interchange  of  any  word  or  sign. 
Even  a  little  wild  of  five  years  of  a||pe, 
who  was  wont  to  cheer  her  by  his  daily 
visits,  and  to  bring  her  flowers,  was 
suspected  of  being  employed  as  a  mes- 
senger between  the  Princess  and  the 
Ean  of  Devonshire,*  and  in  spite  of 

*  GourtiMf ,  E«rl  of  Dovaaahlrs,  was  thva 
s  priaooer  in  the  Tower;  be  bad  beua  »ppr»- 
hended  on  tbe  twelftb  of  tbe  praocNliiiK  Fe* 
bniarj,  at  the  boaae  of  the  Barl  of  Susmx. 
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the  innocent  simplicity  of  his  answers,  > 
ho  wns  ordered  to  visit  her  no  more ! 
The  next  daj,  the  poor  child  peeped  in 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  as  sne  walked 
in  the  garden,  and  cried  oat — **  Madam, 
I  can  hring  yon  no  more  flowers ! " — for 
which  innocent  remark,  his  father,  one 
of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Tower, 
was  scverclT  lectured,  and  ordered  to 
keep  his  boy  entirely  away  from  the 
Prineess. 

From  the  commencement  of  her  in- 
carceration in  the  Tower,  orders  had 
been  giTen  by  the  Queen  and  her  Conrt 
that  mass  should  be  rcinilarly  performed 
before  the  Princess  and  her  attendants, 
in  her  apartment     irlizabeth  did  not 
feel  any  ^rcat  repniniance  to  this  rite — 
and  thus  dcprtTca  the  council  of  all  pre- 
text for  persecuting  her  on  the  score  of 
religion;  but  some  of  her  attendants 
were  not  so  submissive,  and  she  had  the 
pain  of  seeing  Mrs.  Sands,  one  of  her 
ladies,    forcibly  carried  away,  under  a 
charge  of  heresy,  and  her  place  supplied 
by  another,  wliose  religious  sentiments 
were  mure  in  unison  with  the  court. 
All  these  severities,  however,  failed  in 
their  intended  purpose ;   neither  suffer- 
ing nor    menaces    could  induce   the 
Princess  to  acknowledge  herself  guilty 
of  any  offence  against  her  sister.    Queen 
Mary,  about  this  time,  was  attacked  with 
a  severe    indisposition,  and    Gardiner 
taking  advantage,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
circumstance,    sent    a    privy    ooundl 
warrant  to  Dridges,  the  Lieutenant   of 
the  Tower,  for  tue  instant  decapitation 
of  Elizabeth.    Bridges,  perceiving  that 
Uie  Queen's  signature  was  not  attached 
to  the  warrant,  made  a  personal  applies* 
tion  on  the  subject  to  Mary,  who,  on 
hearing  of  the  murderous  plot,  and  pro- 
vidential escape  of  the  Princess,  again 
called  her  sister;  and  to  preserve  her 
from  the  future  machinations  of  her 
enemies,  ordered  Sir  Henry  Hedingfield, 
a    Norfolk  knight,  on  whose  courage 
and  honour  she  could  rely,  to  oonvey  her 
to  Woodstock,  and  there  strictly  guard 
her  from  the  base  designs  of  her  foes, 
and  firom  joining  in  the  intri^;ues  of 
her    disaffected    friends.       Elizabeth, 
however,  derived  but  littlo  momentary 


benefit  from  this  appoaching  change, 
as  she  still  rcmaiaea  a  closely  guarded 
prisoner. 

Sir  Henry  Bodingfield  entered  the 
Tower,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  of  his 
men ;  and  Elizabeth,  struck  with  dismay 
at  the  unexpected  sight,  demanded 
whether  the  scaffold  which  had  served 
for  the  execution  of  Lady^  Jane  Grey, 
had  been  removed  ?  On  binng  informed 
that  it  was,  she  was  somewhat  com- 
forted; but  soon  a  frightful  rumour 
reached  her,  that  she  was  about  to  be 
carried  away  by  Sir  Henry  and  his 
soldiers,  no  one  knew  where.  She  im- 
mediately sent  for  Lord  Chandos,  con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  whoso  humanity 
and  courtesy  had  induced  him  to  8ofti>n, 
as  much  as  possible,  Uie  hardships  of 
her  lot,  and  closely  questioning  him,  he 
at  length  plainly  tuld  hur,  that  there 
was  no  help  for  it;  orders  had  l)ccn 
given,  and  she  must  be  consigned  to  tho 
care  of  Bedingficld,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Woodstock.  Anxious  and  ahirnicd  at 
this  intelUgcnoe,  she  inquirtKl  of  her 
attendants,  what  kind  of  man  this  Bed- 
ingfield  was ;  and  whether,  in  the  event 
of  ner  murder  being  determined  on,  his 
conscience  wonld  allow  him  to  see  it 
perpetrated?  None  of  her  attcndents 
could  satisfy  her  on  this  point ;  all  they 
could  do  was,  to  implore  her  to  put  her 
trust  in  God,  as  her  only  refuge  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 

After  suffering  a  close  imprisonment 
of  three  months,  in  the  Tower,  she  was 
at  length,  on  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
esoortra  out  of  that  gloomy  fortress; 
and,  under  the  charge  of  fiedingfield 
and  his  troop  of  a  hundred  horsemen, 
conducted  to  Richmond  palace,  where 
the  court  was  then  held.  She  was  stiU 
treated  as  a  captive.  The  manners  of 
Bedingileld  she  deemed  severe;  and 
such  terror  did  she  conceive  firom  the 
appearances  around  her,  that,  sending 
for  her  gentleman  usher,  she  desired 
him,  and  the  rest  of  her  officers,  to  pray 
for  her:  '' For  this  night,"  added  the 
unhappy  Princess,  **  1  think  to  die  !'* 
The  gentleman,  greatly  affected,  en- 
couru|^  her  as  well  us  he  was  able ; 
then  going  to  Lord  WilUams,  who  was 
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»al1dii|^  with  BodiniHiold,  lie  ealled  him 
Mido,  and  implored  him  to  tell  him, 
nncorclr,  whether  any  michicf  were 
desired  a^inst  his  mistress  that  night 
or  no;  addinir,  **That  I  and  my  men 
might  take  such  part  as  God  shall  please 
to  appoint.  For,  certainly,  we  will 
rathfcr  die  tlian  she  should  secretly  and 
inniHsently  siitfrr.'*  To  which  Lonl 
'Williams  replied,  **  God  forbid  that  any 
such  wicked  purpose  should  be  wrought ; 
and  ratlicr  than  it  should  be  so,  I  alio 
am  ready  to  die  at  the  feet  of  tlio  Prin* 


Amidst  these  gloomy  apprehensions, 
Klizabeth  was  surpriseil  by  a  mc8s:i^c 
from  the  Queen,  oifiTinj;  her  immetliate 
libertv,  on  condition  of  licr  accepting 
the  fiand  of  the  reignin4r  Dnku  of 
Suvoy  in  marriage.  l>uC  the  firm  mind 
of  Klixabeth  was  not  thus  to  be  shaken, 
nor  her  poneCration  deceived.  She  be- 
licTed  tnat  it  was  banishment  which 
was  intended  in  the  guise  of  marriage ; 
that  she  was  required  to  exchange  the 
soeoession  to  an  independent  English 
crown,  for  the  matrimonial  alliance  of 
a  foreig!!  prince;  and  she  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  firmly  n^optiTe  the  offer, 
which  was  no  sooner  declared,  than  or- 
ders were  issued  for  her  immediate  re- 
moval to  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire. 
While  crossing  the  river,  at  Richmond, 
on  this  melancholy  journey,  i^ixabeth 
pereeiyed,  on  the  opposite  side,  "certain 
of  her  poor  serrants,"  who  had  been 
nreTented  giving  their  attendance  during 
ner  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  ana 
who  were  now  anxiously  waiting  to  see 
her  again.  "  Go  to  them,"  said  she  to 
one  of  her  men,  ^'  and  say  these  words 
from  me  :  '  I  am  driven  like  a  sheep  to 
tiie  slanghter.'" — Travelling  leisurely 
on  horse^k,  the  journey  occupied  four 

Z;  and  the  slowness  of  her  progress 
ded  an  opportunity  for  some  strik- 
ing marks  of  popular  feeling.  Various 
little  gifts  were  presented  by  the  people 
on  the  way-side ;  for  whioh  Bedingfleld 
was  enraged,  calling  them  traitors  and 
rebels.  As  she  piiswd  through  the  vil- 
lages, the  bells  of  the  churches  were 
mng  in  token  of  joy  for  her  supposed 
liberation ;  but  the  populace  were  soon 
oadcceived,  and  informed  she  was  still  a 


Srisoner  and  in  disgrace ;  and  Bedinf> 
eld  ordered  the  unhappy  ringers  to  be 
put  in  the  stocks,  as  a  reward  for  their 
labours!  On  the  third  evening,  the 
Princess  arrived  at  Ricot,  the  seat  of 
Ix>rd  Williams,  where  its  owner  intro. 
dueed  her  to  a  hirgc  circle  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  whom  he  had  invited  to 
welcome  Iier.  The  suspicious  mind  of 
Bedingfield  was  aroused  at  the  sight  of 
sucli  an  assembly:  the  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  keep  strict  watch  ;  he  insisted 
tliat  none  of  the  gui*:<ts  should  ho  per- 
mitteil  to  pons  the  night  in  the  house, 
and  demanded  of  Lord  Williams,  if  ho 
were  aware  of  the  consequences  of  thus 
entertiining  the  Queen's  prisoner  ?  To 
which  the  noble  htwt  replutl,  *'  I  know 
well  cnougli  what  I  am  alwut,  au'i  am 
resoive<l  that  lur  (tniec  inn  v.  and  snail, 
be  nieiTV  in  my  hou.se  this  night."  In 
the  morning  she  departed  for  Wood- 
stock, where,  under  the  severe  inspection 
of  Be<lingileld,  she  found  herself  onco 
more  a  prisoner.  No  visitor  was  allowed 
to  approach  her  dwelling:  the  doors 
were  closed  upon  her ;  and  a  military 
guard  kept  watch,  day  and  night, 
around  the  walls  of  her  prison.  Indeed, 
her  residence  at  Woodstock,  though  less 

?unfiil  than  her  imprisonment  in  the 
ower,  was  yet  a  state  of  rigorous  con- 
flnementy  in  which  she  was  haunted 
with  cares  and  anxieties,  which  deprived 
her  youth  of  all  its  bloom  and  vivacity, 
and  seriously  affected  her  oonstitntion. 
On  the  eighth  of  June  her  health  was 
so  much  impaired,  that  two  physicians 
were  sent  from  the  Court  to  attend  upon 
her.  On  returning  to  the  Queen,  tney 
mads  a  favourable  report  of  her  beha- 
viour, and  of  the  dutiful  humility  she 
evinced  towards  her  Majesty.  She  was 
soon  after  advised  to  make  all  due  sab- 
mission  to  the  Queen,  but,  with  h  r 
wonted  constancy,  she  declined ;  though 
this  was  the  only  condition  in  which 
she  could  hope  for  deliveranee.  Uer 
situation,  therefore,  was  painfnl  in  the 
extreme.  Hearing,  one  w,  out  of  her 
garden  at  Woodstock,  the  voice  of  a 
milk-maid,  singing  joyously,  she  ex- 
claimed, with  emotion :  "  0  that  1  too 
were  a  milk-maid !  for  her  situation  is 
happier  and  far  merrier  than  mine!" 
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Sir  Hcnrj  Bcdini^ld  continned  hii 
MTere  TigUance  over  the  Princew  :  kit 
task  was  a  difBcnlt  and  angraciou  one. 
On  one  occasion,  obserring  him  lock  the 
sate  of  tho  gnrden  while  she  was  walkinr 
in  it,  ElizubeUi  reproached  him,  and 
called  him  hor  gaoler ;  when  he,  on  his 
knees,  entreated  her  Grace  not  to  give 
him  that  ugly  name  in  future,  for  he  was 
appointed  to  be  one  of  her  officers  and 
protectors.  Her  correspondence  was 
wntchfiiUv  restricted.  \\  hen,  after  ur- 
gent application  to  the  council,  she  was 
at  length  permitted  to  write  to  the 
Queen,  Bcaingficld  looked  OTer  her 
shoulder  as  she  wrote,  took  the  fMiper 
into  his  own  keeping  when  she  laid  it 
down  to  rest  herself,  and  again  brought 
it  back  to  her,  when  she  resumed  her 
pen.  With  his  utmost  precaution,  how- 
ercr,  he  was  unable  entirely  to  cut  off 
all  communications  with  her  friends. 
Through  the  agency  of  a  risitor  to  one 
of  her  ladies,  Elisabeth  reccired  the 
satisfactory  assurance,  that  none  of  the 

C^ncrs  in  the  rebellion  of  Wyatt  had 
induced  to  utter  any  thing  against 
her.  In  allusion  to  this  intelli^nce, 
she  wrote  with  a  diamond,  on  a  window 
in  her  apartment,  this  homely,  bat  ex- 
pressire  distich  :— 

*  Mneh  mupaeted,  of  me 
NothloK  proTttd  can  be. 
Quoth  Elisabeth  priMMt.** 

**  The  plots,"  says  Sir  John  Harrington, 
<«]aid  to  entrap  the  Lady  Elisabeu  bj 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his 
terrible  hard  usage  of  all  her  fbUoweis, 
I  cannot  scarce  think  of  with  charity, 
nor  write  of  with  patience.  Mr  faUier, 
for  only  carrying  a  letter  to  tne  Lady 
Elizabeth,  and  professing  to  wish  her 
well,  he  sent  to  the  Tower  for  twelTe 
months,  and  caused  him  to  expend  a 
thousand  pounds,  ere  he  eonld  be  free  of 
that  trooole.  My  mother,  who  then 
served  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  he  caused 
to  be  remoTod  from  her,  as  a  heretic,  in- 
somuoh  that  her  own  father  durst  not 
take  her  into  his  house.  So  I  may  in 
some  sort  say,  this  Bishop  persecuted 
me  before  I  was  bom." 

The  marriasfe  of  Marr  to  Philip  of 
Spain,  the  arrival  of  Caroinal  Pole,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  Popedom,  so  in- 


creased Elizabeth's  fean,  that  her  pra« 
denee  prompted  her  to  fn^uently  near 
mass  and  attend  theconfeationaL  it  was 
at  this  trying  period  that,  when  asked 
by  (f ardiner  what  it  was  she  conceived 
she  received  in  the  blcesed  sacrament, 
she  made  the  celebrated  response-^ 

**  Christ  WM  the  word  tbAt  tpAke  ft ; 
He  bleued  the  bread  and  brake  tL 
And  what  the  word  did  nwko  it. 
That  I  nrcn  and  take  iL'* 

About  the  close  of  this  year.  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Throgmorton,  Dudley,  and  all  the 
other  prisonere,  who  participated  in  tho 
usurpation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  tho 
rcbeUion  of  Wyatt,  were  liberated  fmrn 
the  Tower,  at  the  intercession,  it  is  s  tul, 
of  King  Philip,  who  soon  afterwards, 
and,  according  to  the  assertions  of  some 
historians,  with  a  view  to  exclude  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  from  the  throne  of  En;;- 
land,  in  the  event  of  the  Queen  driu^ 
without  issue,  employed  his  good  oMcva 
in  the  cause  of  the  Princess  and  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire  —  two  personages  still 
more  interesting  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.* 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  Elisa- 
beth's enemies  were  still  powerftiL  Lord 
Paget,  notwithstanding  his  baring  waited 
on  the  Princess  at  ttu>le,  was  heard  to 
declare,  "  that  the  Queen  would  never 
have  peace  in  the  country  till  her 
head  was  smitten  off ;"  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  never  ceased  resarding 
her  with  an  evil  eye.  Lord  Williams 
begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
take  her  from  W(M>dstock  to  his  own 
house,  offering  laive  bui  for  her  safo 
keeping,  but  this  inaulgcnoe  was  refnsed. 
Philip  was  now  more  uan  ever  bent  on 
her  deliverance.  The  moment  was  &- 
Tourable  for  hii  pnrpoae.  Mary,  happy 
in  her  hope  of  giring  an  heir  to  tne 
crown,  no  longer  oppoMd  the  wishes  of 
her  husband ;  and  the  privy  council,  be- 
lieving the  Queen  pregnant,  riewed  the 
Prinoeis  with  less  bitterness.  Accord- 
ingly, in  December,  1554,  Elizabeth  took 
her  final  departure  from  Woodstock,  and 

Sroceeded,  under  the  escort  of  Beding- 
eld  and  his  men,  to  Hampton  Court. 
She  was  met  at  Colnebrook  oy  her  own 

•  See  Memoir  of  IU17. 
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gmitlemen  and  yeomen,  to  the  number 
of  sixty :  **  much  to  all  their  comforts," 
sajs  Fox,  in  his  Martyrology,  ^  notwith- 
standing they  were  imn^iately  com- 
manded, in  the  Queen's  name,  to  depart 
to  town,  and  she  was  not  cTen  suffered 
once  to  speak  to  them." 

On  the  following  da?  she  reached 
Hampton  Court;  but  the  doors  were 
closcu  upon  her,  and  she  was  guarded, 
as  at  Woodstock,  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
without  any  one  having  access  to  her, 
save  her  own  immediate  attendants.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  she  was  visited 
by  Lord  William  Iloward,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  **  who  very  honour- 
ably used  her,"  and  through  whom  she 
requested  to  speak  to  some  of  the  privy 
counciL  In  consequence,  several  mem- 
bers, headed  by  the  Hishop  of  Winches- 
ter, waited  upon  her,  and  **  humbled 
themselves  before  ber  with  all  humility." 
Nevertheless,  they  seized  the  opportu« 
nity,  to  urge  her  once  more  to  make  sub- 
mission to  the  Queen,  as  a  neoessary 
preliminary  to  obtoining  the  royal  favour, 
but  iOizaiieth,  with,  marked  firmness, 
dechured,  that  rather  than  do  so.  she 
would  lie  in  prison  all  the  days  of  her 
life ;  adding,  that  she  bened  no  merey 
at  her  Majesty's  hand,  but  rather  the 
law,  if  ever  she  had  offended  her  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  **  And  besides 
this,'  added  the  Princess  **  in  yielding, 
I  should  speak  against  myself,  and  con- 
fess myseu  an  offender,  by  occasion  of 
which  the  King  and  Qu<ten  might  eyer 
after  conceive  of  me  an  ill  opinion ;  and 
it  were  better  for  me  to  lie  m  prison  for 
the  truth,  than  to  be  abroad  and  sus- 
pected." 

The  councillors  then  departed,  pro- 
mising to  deliver  her  measaffe  to  the 
Queen.  The  following  day,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  again  waited  upon  her, 
and  told  her,  that  '*  her  Majesty  mar- 
velled she  should  so  stoutly  carry  nersdf, 
denying  to  have  offended;  so  that  it 
should  seem  the  Queen  had  wrongfully 
imprisoned  her;  and  that  she  must  teU 
another  tale  ere  she  recovered  her  liber- 
ty." To  which  Elisabeth  replied,  <<I 
will  stand  to  my  former  resolntion ;  for 
I  will  never  belie  fayself." 

""Then,"  said   the    Bishop,    "« your 


Grace  hath  the  'vantage  of  me  and  the 
other  councillors,  for  your  long  and 
wrong  imprisonments." 

•*r  take  God  to  witness,"  rejoined 
Elizabeth,  "that  I  seek  no  'vantage 
against  them  for  their  so  dealing  wiui 
me." 

Gardiner  and  the  rest  then  kneeled, 
and  took  their  departure — the  Princi'ss 
being  again  locked  up. 

A  week  after  this  interview,  Eliza- 
beth received  an  unexpected  summons 
from  the  Queen,  when  she  was  con- 
ducted by  torch-light  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments.  Mary  rcH^eived  her  in  her  cham- 
ber, to  which  she  now  secluded  herself, 
in  expectation  of  that  joyful  event,  which 
was  destined  never  to  take  place.  The 
Princess,  on  entering,  knelt  down,  **  as 
became  a  true  and  loyal  suhieet ;"  add- 
ing, **  I  do  not  doubt  your  Slajesty  will 
one  day  find  me  to  l>e  such,  whatever 
reports  may  have  stated  to  the  contrary." 
The  Queen  expressed  at  first  some  dis- 
satisfaction at  her  still  persisting  so 
strongly  in  her  assertions  of  innocence ; 
but  on  Elizabeth's  replying,  in  a  sub- 
missive tone,  that  it  was  her  business  to 
endure  what  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
inflict,  and  that  she  should  make  no 
complaints ;  Mary,  somewhat  appeased, 
put  a  ring  on  her  finger,  of  the  value  of 
seven  hundred  crowns,  and  dismissed  her 
with  kindness.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  was 
again  appointed  to  reside  with  her,  with 
the  hope  of  adding  to  her  comforts. 

Philip  still  persisted  in  his  intention 
of  marrying  Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy ;  but  as  severity  had  already  been 
resorted  to  in  vain,  to  induce  the  Prin- 
cess to  comply  with  his  wishes,  he  now 
resolved  to  ij  more  lenient  measures. 
The  Duke,  who  had  attended  Philip  to 
England,  was  still  in  town ;  and  as  he 
was  a  Prince  of  merit  and  talents,  and 
in  the  prime  of  life,  it  was  thought  that 
a  personal  interview  might  incline  Eliza- 
beth to  lend  a  more  favoumble  eur  to 
his  proposal.  She  was  accordingly  in. 
vited  to  share  at  the  ensuing  Cliristmas 
festivities,  celebrated  bv  Philip  and  Mnry, 
at  Hampton  Court  On  the  eve  uf  that 
festival,  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
beingillnminated  with  a  thousand  lamps, 
the  Aing  and  Queen  'uppcd  therein, 
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Uio  Prinecft  being  seated  at  the  laine 
table,  next  to  the  doth  of  state.  Aftirr 
supper,  Lonl  Pagvt  serred  her  with  a 
perrumed  napkin,  and  a  plate  of  preserved 
fruits;  but  she  retired  to  her  Uulics 
before  the  rerds  and  mosqucradi  s  bej^n. 
On  St  Stephen's  day,  she  hcanl  matins 
in  the  Queen's  du«et,  adjoining  the 
chapd,  when  she  was  attirwl  in  a  rebe 
of  white  satin,  strung  all  over  with 
larse  pearls ;  and,  on  the  twcnty*ninth 
of  December,  she  accompanied  their  Mo. 
jcstics  and  the  nobility  to  witness  a 
grand  tournament,  at  which  two  hundred 
spears  were  brekcn  by  the  combatants. 

That  she  was  treated  at  this  period 
with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  highest 
nobles  in  the  realm,  is  fully  conrobonitc<l 
by  the  following  anecdatts  related  by 
lloliiished : — "  A  servant  of  the  Princi-ss 
luul  summoned  u  person  beturc  the  ma- 
ffifltratcs  for  having  awrib«'d  to  Eliza- 
beth the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Jiit,  and 
fur  having  made  use  of  other  disparaging 
langna^  respecting  his  royal  mistress. 
*  Was  it  to  be  endured,'  a^ked  the  pniso. 
oator,  *that  a  low  fellow,  like  this, 
should  speak  of  her  Highness  fEliza- 
beth]  thus  insolently,  when  the  highest 
personages  of  the  land  treated  her  with 
everr  mark  of  respect  ^  I  saw  yester- 
day, added  he,  *  at  court,  that  my  Lord 
Cardinal  Pole,  meeting  her  in  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, knelt  before  her.  and 
kissed  her  hand;  whilst  £ing  Philip 
made  such  obeiiance  to  her,  that  hu 
knee  touched  the  ^rnd.*  " 

After  the  rooonciliation  with  her  sister, 
EUiabeth  removed  to  one  of  the  royal 
residences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  subsequently  established  her- 
self permanently  at  the  palace  of  Hat- 
field, in  Hertfordshire.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  1555,  King  Philip, 
the  nusbana  of  Mary,  mortifted  by  the 
Parliament  refusing  him  the  ceremonial 
of  a  coronation,  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
of  an  heir,  and  disgusted  by  the  over 
fondness  of  a  wife  desticnte  of  every 
personal  attraction.  Quitted  England 
for  the  continent,  ana  did  not  revisit 
it  for  a  year  and  a  half.  However 
Elizabeth  might  regret  his  abs<ince,  as 
depriving  her  of  a  powerful  protector, 
iha  was  now  so  llrnily  established  as 


next  heir  to  the  crown,  tliat  she  fdt  per* 
foctly  secure  against  any  attempt  to  de- 
grade her  from  her  royal  station ;  and 
her  recondliation  with  the  Queen  pro- 
cured for  her  frequent  admission  to  court. 

In  Str}*pe's  Memorials,  it  is  stated, 
that  **a  few  days  After  the  King's  de- 
parture, the  Queen,  the  Lady  Kliz;ibeth, 
and  all  the  court  did  fast  from  flesh,  to 
qualify  them  to  take  the  Pope's  jubilee 
and  pardon,  granted  to  all,  out  of  his 
abundant  clemency."  A  few  weeks  sub- 
sequently, the  death  of  Elizabeth's  ene- 
my, the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  restored 
her  to  a  degree  of  happiness  and  comfort, 
of  which  she  had  long  been  estranged. 
Nevertheless,  as  she  deemed  it  wise  to 
retire  from  the  public  gaze,  she  again 
turned  her  attention  to  the  peaceful  pur. 
suits  of  literature ;  and,  under  the  able 
tutorship  of  the  celebrated  Roger  ^Vscharo, 
resumed  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Lit  tin  classics. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Queen  in 
her  hope  of  givinran  heir  to  the  throne, 
her  subsequent  ill  state  of  health,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Parliament  to  allow 
the  coronation  of  her  husband,  conferred 
a  growing  importanoo  on  Elizabeth.  In 
November,  1560,  she  came  in  state  to 
Somerset  Place,  to  take  up  her  abode  for 
the  winter,  when  a  court  was  immedi- 
ately formed  around  her.  She  was  in- 
vited to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving a  second,  and  more  formal  oiFer, 
of  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose 
suit  was  enforced  by  the  King  with  the 
whole  weiffht  of  his  influence.  This  aL 
lianoe  haa  been  the  subject  of  earnest 
eoTrespondence  between  Philip  and  the 
council  of  Muj ;  the  imperial  ambassa- 
dors were  waiting  in  England  for  her 
answer ;  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
hopes  of  the  ro)ral  party,  when  Elizabeth 
reiterated  a  decidea  rerasal  of  the  prof- 
fered marriage,  terminated  by  her  quit- 
ting London  in  the  month  of  Deoeinber, 
somewhat  in  disgrace.  Lidignant  at  the 
resistance  so  repeatedly  offered  bv  the 
Princess  to  his  views  on  this  snoject, 
Philip  urged  the  Queen  to  interpoee  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  eompd  obedisnoe  • 
but  Mary  took  part  with  her  aster,  and 
having  resolved  to  protect  her  fkom  the 
violence  of  the  King,  wrote  to  him,  that 
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''Dnlcn  the  Pariiamcnt  first  gnre  its 
eoHHent,  thn  accomplishment  of  the  mar* 
riagc  would  fail  to  procure  the  advan- 
taj^  he  anticipated  from  the  union; 
but  that,  however  this  mif^ht  be,  her  ton* 
%eiemr$  ttonld  tioi  allow  hrr  to  prtMM  tk4 
matter  further .**  Philip,  ncwrtheless, 
was  so  far  from  jn^in^  up  his  faTourite 
topic,  that  he  soon  aflerwanis  sent  to 
Enj^lund  the  Duchcnes  of  Parma  and 
Ijorraine,  for  tho  purpose  of  conducting 
the  Princess  Eliuilioth  into  I* hinders: 
hut  npiin  he  wns  frnstmtcd  in  h?s  ob- 
ject, Mnnr  wouhl  not  p<*rmit  thev.'  ladies 
to  par  the  Princess  n  sin«^Ic  risit  at  Hat- 
field ;  »nd  her  reception  of  them  wms 
such,  that  they  speedily  returned  to  their 
own  country. 

A  cordiality  of  fcclin?,  and  frequonry 
of  interntursc.  now  t04»k  place  bt-tween 
Mnry  and  Elizabeth,  whicii  even  the 
insurrection  attempted  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1566,  in  the  Princess's  name, 
had  in  nowise  interrupted.  In  February, 
1567,  the  Princess  arrived  at  Somerset 
Place,  attended  by  a  numerous  n*tinue. 
whence  she  waited  on  the  Queen  at 
Whitehall ;  and  in  the  ensuing^  spnnp^, 
her  Majcs^  honoured  her  by  returning 
her  visit  at  Uatficld.  Tlie  royul  guest 
was  entertained  with  every  species  of 
courtly  splendour.  On  the  momingr  after 
her  arrival,  the  Queen  and  the  IMncess, 
after  attending  mass,  assisted  at  a  grand 
exhibition  of  bear-battinff^*  *•  with  which 
their  Highnesses  were  right  well  con- 
tent." In  those  days,  this  barbarous 
species  of  combat  was  accounted  genteel 
''sport  for  ladies!" 

In  the  evening,  the  rooms  were  adorned 
with  a  splendid  suit  of  tapestry,  repre- 
senting "  tho  hangings  at  Antioch." 
After  supper,  a  play  waa  got  up  by  the 
ehoTistcn  of  St.  Paul's,  then  the  most 
renowned  aetors  in  London ;  and  after 
it  was  over,  the  Princess  performed  on 
the  virginals,  accompanied  by  the  voice 
of  one  of  the  choristers. 

Elisabeth  was  afterwards  gratified  by 
another   entertainment,  suited  to   the 

*  The  ezhlUtion  of  bMr4MdtiRg  altrayi  de- 
Uipfatad  Elisabeth.  Muy,  it  is  believed,  never 
but  am  this  ooeeHion,  witnessed  this  enieL 
sport. 


temper  of  the  age.  She  was  invited  by 
Sir  Thomas  Po(h*  to  repair  to  Knfield 
Chase,  to  enioy  the  fav<iurito  diversion 
of  hunting  the  luirt.  Twelfe  ladies,  at- 
tired in  white  satin,  attended  her  on 
their  "ambling  palfreys,'*  together  with 
twenty  yeomen,  clad  in  firreen.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  forest  sTie  w:is  met  by 
fifty  archers,  in  scarlet  biwts  and  yellow 
caps,  armed  with  gilded  In>ws  ;  one  of 
whom  presented  to  Iht  a  silverhendi>d 
arrow,  winged  with  pf  ac<K'ks'  feathers. 
At  tho  conclusion  of  this  lOte.  the  Prin- 
OMs  was  pres«'iited  by  the  principal  sp«»rta> 
mnn.  :Mrrce:ibly  to  the  cstuhliitheil  laws  of 
the  chasf*,  with  a  knife,  and,  as  fintt  lady 
on  the  field,  she  cut  tho  buek's  thruu't 
witii  her  own  fair  and  roral  hand. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  sum- 
mer, the  (iuc<'n  invited  her  sibter  to  a 
grand  entr-rtainniciit  at  Richmond.  The 
Princess  was  brouglit  from  S^imorset 
Place  in  the  Queen's  barge,  which  was 
richly  hnnff  with  garlands  of  artificixil 
flowcn,  and  coven^l  with  a  canopy  of 
green  sarcenet,  wrought  with  branches 
ofeghintinein  embroidery,  undsprinkle<l 
with  blossoms  of  gold.  In  the  royal 
bai^  she  was  aceompsinied  by  Sir  Tlio- 
mas  Pope,  and  four  ladies  of  her  cham- 
ber. Six  boats  followed,  fillctl  with  her 
retinae,  habited  in  russet  diunnsk  and 
blue  embroidered  satin,  tasselh'd  and 
snangled  with  silver ;  their  bonnets  of 
cloth  of  silver,  adorned  with  green  fea- 
thers. The  Qneen  received  her  in  a 
sumptuous  pavilion  in  the  labyrinths  of 
the  garden.  This  pavilion  was  of  cloth 
of  gold  and  purple  velvet,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  castle ;  its  sides  were  divided 
into  comportments,  bearing  altertlately 
ihejlmr-d0'ti»  in  silver  and  the  pome- 
granate, the  bearing  of  Granada,  in  gold. 
A  sumptuous  bancjuet  was  here  served 
up  to  the  royal  ladies,  in  which  there  wns 
introduced  a  pomefpuiate  tree,  in  confec- 
tionery work,  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain. 
There  was  no  masking  or  dancing,  but 
numerous  minstreb  performed.  The 
same  evening,  the'  Princess  returned  to 
Somerset  Place,  and  the  tolluwing  day 
to  Hatfield. 

A  new  suitor  now  entered  the  field, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth. 
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Thii  WHS  Princo  Eric,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Kiiip  of  Sweden.  The  uififur  wa« 
eiitni«t«9d  to  the  Swedish  ambussador, 
who,  hj  the  direction  of  his  soTcreign, 
made  hu  application  to  the  Princess 
herself,  without  preTtously  consulting 
the  Queen  and  her  counciL  Uizabeth 
ninde  tliis  circumstance  a  pretext  for  re- 
jecting a  proposal  which  she  felt  no  in- 
dinatiun  to  encourage,  and  she  declared 
that  she  could  ncTer  listen  to  any  over- 
tures of  this  nature,  without  rcceiring 
the  prcrious  sanction  of  her  Majesty. 
The  ambassador  pleaded  in  answer,  that 
his  mnstcr,  in  tho  character  of  a  lover, 
had  judged  it  becoming  that  his  first 
application  should  be  made  to  herself; 
but  that,  should  he  obtain  her  consent, 
he  would  then  make  his  demand  in  form 
to  the  Queen.  The  Princess  replied, 
'*  If  it  were  to  de|iend  on  myself,  a 
single  life  would  ever  bo  mv  choice  */* 
and  then  finally  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sador. 

Having  learned  from  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  all  the  particulars  of  this  affair, 
tlitt. Queen  directed  him  to  express  to 
her  sister  her  high  approbation  of  her 
dutiful  conduct  on  thb  occasion;  and 
she  also  desired  him  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  Elizabeth  on  the  subject 
of  matrimony.  This  he  did,  and  com- 
municated the  same  to  his  sovereign  in 
the  following  letter  :^ 

•  Hatflsld,  Aprtl  SSth,  1888. 
"Sut  Thomas  Pofbto  Qubbn  Mast. 

*'  First  after  I  had  declared  to 
her  Gface,  how  well  yoor  Majesty  liked 
her  prudent  and  honourable  answer  tc 
the  iCing  of  Sweden's  messenger,  I  then 
opened  to  her  the  purport  of  the  said 
messenger's  mission ;  whieh,  after^  her 
Grace  had  heard,  I  said  your  Majesty 
had  sent  me,  not  only  to  declare  the 
same,  but  also  to  understand  how  her 
Grace  liked  the  said  motion.  Where- 
unto.  after  a  little  pause,  she  answered ; 
—'Master  Pope,  1  require  you,  after 
jDJ  most  humble  commendations  to  her 
Majesty,  to  render  unto  the  same  like 
thanks,  that  it  pleased  her  Majesty  of 
l.er  own  goodness,  to  conceive  so  well 
of  mr  answer  to  the  said  messenger; 
tud  here  withal,  of  her  princely  com- 


mendation, with  sueh  speed  to  command 
vou  to' signify  the  same  luCo  me :  whc 
Wore-  remained  wonderfully  perplexed, 
tearing  that  her  Mnjesty  might  mistake 
the  same:  for  which  goodness  I  ao- 
knowlcdge  myself  bound  to  honour, 
serve,  love,  and  obey  her  Highness  du- 
ring my  life.  Requiring  you  also  to 
say  unto  her  Majcstv,  that  m  the  King 
my  brother's  time  tbere  was  offered  me 
a  very  honourable  nuimage,  or  two; 
and  ambossadors  sent  to  treat  with  vm 
touching  tho  same;  whereupon  I  made 
my  humble  suit  unto  his  Maji-sty,  as 
some  yet  living  can  testify,  tlmt  ho 
would  give  me  leave,  with  bis  grace's 
favour,  to  remain  in  that  estate  1  was, 
whicii  of  all  others  best  agreed  with  me, 
or  pleased  me  most.  And  in  good  faith, 
I  pray  yon  suy  unto  her  Majesty,  I  am 
even  at  this  present  moment  of  the  same 
mind,  and  so  intend  to  continue,  with 
her  Majesty's  fiivuur:  assnring  her  Ma- 
jesty 1  so  well  like  this  estate,  as  I  per- 
suaae  myself  there  is  not  any  kind  of 
life  comparuble  to  it.  And  as  concern- 
ing m}r  liking  the  sa;d  motion  made  by 
the  said  mesapnger,  I  beseeeh  you  say 
unto  her  Majesty,  that  in  my  remem* 
branee  I  nev^r  heard  of  his  master 
before  this  time ;  and  that  I  so  weU  like 
both  the  message  and  the  messenger,  as 
I  shall  most  humbly  pray  God  on  my 
knees,  that  from  henceforu  I  never  hear 
of  the  one  nor  the  otlier.  I  assure  you, 
that  if  he  should  afterwards  repair  unto 
me,  I  would  forbear  to  speak  to  him. 
And  were  there  nothing  else  to  more  me 
to  dislike  the  motion,  other  than  that 
his  master  would  attempt  the  same 
without  making  her  Majesty  privy  there, 
to,  it  were  cause  sufficient.' 

**And  when  her  Grace  had  thus 
ended,  I  was  so  bold  as  of  myself  to  sav 
unto  her  Grace,  her  pardon  first  reouired, 
that  I  thought  few  or  none  would  be- 
lieve, but  that  her  Grace  eould  be  right 
well  content  to  marry;  so  that  there 
were  some  honourable  marriage  offered 
her  by  your  Majesty,  or  by  yout  Ma- 
jesty's consent  Wbereunto  her  Giaee 
answered : — '  What  I  shall  do  hereafter 
I  know  not;  but  1  assure  you,  upon  my 
truth  and  fidelity,  and  as  bod  is  merci- 
ful unto  me,  I  am  not  at  this  time  other* 
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wiM  minilcil  thiin  I  hare  ilccUnd 
juu;    nu,   thou^  1  were  offered  the 
rrnUit   prini-e   in  nil    Lurope,'" 
ThDmu  Fopi>  then  ilylT  remiu-lu 

\nra,    thui    ~ 
iiiiiution." 

At  tbe  period  when  Mor;  Ut  on  her 
dcath-lwd,  Elizabeth  wu  on '  rHL'iidlr 
tirmi  both  with  her  and  with  Philip. 
The  Spaaiih  King  (then  on  the  conti- 
nent), on  hLiiring  of  Mnrr'i  dangeroui 
iituntron,  lent  Count  Feria  wilh  a  letter 
to  her,  urging  hn  to  name  £]izDbctlj  ai 
her  lucceHar.  Thli  lluTj  bad  ulrcmly 
done ;  but  Ferin  waited  on  the  Princen 
on  the  tenth  of  Novcmbi-r,  nod  ptoHored 
her  the  gooii-will  of  his  majLer,  wilh 
whom  be  tictFullv  nnurud  her  tbat  the 
declaration  of  the  Queen  in  her  fuTonr 
bid  originated.  Sha  gnra  the  ombimu- 
dor  a  cordial  reception,  receircd  Philip'i 

{rnffiT  of  Mendihip  with  conrtetj',  but 
rmly  protested  that  il  wu  neither  to 
him,  lo  her  nUer  Unrj,  or  to  the  coun- 
cil Chit  ihe  wM  indebted  for  her  pMicion 
in  the  ■ucceHJon,  but  to  ber  own  birth, 
and,  aboTS  all,  to  tbe  hearty  good-will  of 


the  people  gcnerallT.  The  Queen,  • 
few  daji  brSt.n)  bar  ^emiie,  whieb  took 
place  on  tlic  ■ercnteenlh  of  Itorenibcr, 
16aS,  lent  tbo  I'ounlcn  of  Feiia  to  de- 
liiet  to  £liiiiboth  Ihe  cuitodj  of  Cba 
erown  jewels.  To  thcK,  Pbilip.  to 
cLiim  to  binuelf  tbe  merit  of  Hnding 
tbem,  canted  lo  be  added  a  prcKnl  of 
liii  own,  a  Tolunhlo  ciukot  of  giiiia  which 
he  bud  left  at  Whitalioll,  and  whieb  he 
knew  Eliiabeth  jp^ally  admiicd.  In 
compliance  with  Morj'e  rcquvtl,  tliza- 
belb  iwoTO  to  continue  Iba  church  uf 
Rome.  "She  prayed  God,"  laji  the 
CouDtesiof  J'tria,  '■  thai  the  enrlh  might 
open  and  iwallow  ber  allra  U  iho  were 
nut  a  true  Konmn  Catboliu  ;"  doiihtlcaa, 
a  must  awful  pi;rjury,  Elizabeth,  au- 
cording  to  all  cridencct.  being-  at  the 
timo  a  Protettnnt  at  heart.  During 
the  but  week  of  Muij'a  life  tba  tinie- 
•erTing  coartien  QocIuhI  to  Hatfield  lo 
puy  their  adulation*  to  Eliiabelb,  who, 
when  informed  bj  a  deputation  of  tbe 
council,  that  Klarj  bad  expired,  althongh 
Ftillj  prepared  for  the  annouacemeot, 
affected  great  amazement,  deeply  ligbad, 
and  linking  on  her  kneei,  exclaimed 
with  a  wleniii  Toioe ; — "  It  ii  tbe  Lord'i 
UoiDgi  1  it  il  fflorreiloDi  in  oni  eyei  1" 


CEAPTEB   IV 

Aetatim  «/  iSwiifA— S(r  Prny  Cnmeil—J^Ury  into  Loiidtih—Fnparatiatu  fur 
htr  tomutam—Spitmlid  autimtt—Pnttaim  from  Walnmitar  It  tht  Taum-^ 
Str  foatagi  Utrongh  tit*  Oty—FagtanU — Rt-abiblah—  llu  I^QlnUtit  Chmvk  ^ 
Rtsiaiii — Str  r^if  to  Iki  Sptaktr'i  addrta  a/mrlnf  itr  ie  many — PnpeiaU 
■of  mmrriagt  from  Pk^  ef  Spain  Th*  AnA-Dntt  Charltt—Tht  Smgt  of 
Swudtn  ami  Dtumark—Ttfidarity  ^  Eiiti^ttk — Str  rttidatf  M  Qrtimeieh — 
Eir  hand  ofstmOtrntn  pBuioHtrt—Str  niya/  pngrtttt—Tht  Dmkm  of  Sufbli 
— Safai  frekamatitH  a/timt  baitry  m  AvM — Ad  ^  Ptrhtmml  afoaiti  mileA- 
wafl. 


9  HE  death  of  Uwy 


'  both  honow  of  P»r- 
I  liament  then  fitting, 
'  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
[   cellor  Heath.   AAer 

I    t,  abort  psoae,   the 

mcmbera  gsTe  Tent 

of  rojully,  by  joyftii 


•hoQli  of  "  Qod  MTe  Qoeen  Eliiabeth ! 
lot^and  happily  in>;^ifae  reign  !"  The 
new  lOTeTeigB  wu  immediately  after, 
ward*  proclaimed  before  tbe  palace  iii 
WdtmiMter,  and  alio  at  the  Croat  iu 
Chcapaida.  The  belli  of  tba  eharchca 
were  art  ringing ;  bonfireiwere  Undled, 
tablea  were  apivad  in  the  atreeta  agrw- 
ably  lo  the  haqiitality  of  the  time^  and 
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there  was  **  plentiful  entinq^,  drinkin^^, 
and  makinit  merry  "  On  the  following 
Sunday,  Te  Dentn  was  sun|^  in  the 
churches,  aiad  the  general  joy  among  all 
chiMes  waa  unlioun(lo<l. 

Eltznbi'th  hfld  her  first  privy  council 
at  TIntficld.  Sir  Thomas  Parry  was 
dcclarc<l  Comptroller  of  her  Household ; 
Sir  Edward  lloeers.  Captain  of  the 
Ouard;  and  Sir  WiUiam  Cecil,  Principal 
Secretary  of  State.  The  first  of  these 
pcrsonnires  had  filled,  for  many  years, 
the  olttce  of  cotfrrer  to  the  Princess,  and 
was  completely  in  the  secret  of  her  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  Lord  Seymour, 
tlie  Lonl  Ui^h  Admind,  and  whose  fide- 
lity in  that  dclicjitc  affair  had  withstood 
all  the  thn*ats  and  nrtifices  of  the  Pro- 
tector. Cecil  was  already  known  to  the 
public,  and  his  noniinatfoii  to  such  an 
important  office  waa  a  happy  omen  for 
the  Protectant  cause,  of  winch  ho  was 
the  adherent.  He  maintained  a  secret 
and  intimate  correspondence  with  Eli- 
sabeth during  the  whole  period  of  her 
adversity,  and  assisted  her  on  many 
trying  occasions  with  his  sidutary  ad- 
vice. On  appointing  him  a  member  of 
her  privy  council,  ^.lizabeth  addressed 
him  in  the  following  terms : — **  I  give 
you  this  chai^,  that  you  shall  be  of  my 
secret  council,  and  content  yourself  to 
tike  pains  for  me  and  my  realm.  This 
opinion  I  have  of  yo\L,  that  you  will 
not  be  corrupted  with  any  gift;  and 
that  you  will  be  faithful  to  the  state ; 
thtt  without  respect  to  my  private  will, 
yon  will  give  me  that  counsel  that  you 
think  best,  and  that  if  yon  shall  know 
anything  necessary  to  be  declared  to 
me  of  secrecy,  yon  will  show  it  to  my- 
self only;  and 'be  assured  I  will  not 
fail  to  keep  taciturnity  therein.** 

On  the  twenty-third  of  November, 
the  Queen  rrpsiirod  to  her  capital  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  a  thousand  nobles, 
knights,  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and 
took  up  her  temporary  residence  at  the 
monastery  of  Chartreux,  or  .  Charter 
House,  then  the  al)odc  of  Lord  North. 
It  Wits  a  splendid  building,  and  afforded 
amplu  accommodation  for  a  royal  retinue. 
Her  next  removal,  agreeably  to  ancient 
custom,  was  to  the  Tower,  and  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  all  the  streets  from 


the  Charter  House  were  laid  with  fin* 
gravel ;  musicians  and  singers  were 
stationed  by  the  way :  and  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  peoi>le  freely  tendered  their 
joyful  and  admiring  accUunations.  The 
Queen  passed  along,  splendidlv  attired 
in  puquc  mhes,  and  mounted  on  her 
palfrev,  richly  capariaonetl.  She  w:is 
preceded  by  her  heralds  and  great  offi- 
cers of  state,  and  returned  the  salu- 
tations of  her  loving  subjects  with  the 
most  graceful  affability. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  roval 
apartments  in  the  Tower,  slie,  on  her 
knees,  returned  humble  and  fervent 
thanks  to  that  Providence  which  hud 
hitherto  protected  her.  How  different 
must  have  been  her  sensations  now  from 
what  they  were  when  she  had  been  led 
a  prisoner  under  thfso  walU !  Siie  h:id 
formerly  entired  that  fortress  by  the 
traitors'  gate,  as  a  terrified  and  defence- 
less Princess,  without  hope  of  dcli%'er- 
ancc,  and  apprehensive  of  a  violent 
death.  She  now  returned  to  take  legal 
possession  of  it,  surrounded  in  all  tiie 
pomp  of  royalty,  by  her  ministers  of 
state,  and  welcomed'  by  the  applause  of 
the  people.  She  was  attended  on  her 
visit  to  the  Tower  by  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  one  who,  like  herself,  had  been 
a  prisoner  there.  He  was  now  appointed 
Master  of  tlio  Orduance,  and  was  re- 
j^rded  by  his  royal  mistress  with  pecu- 
liar favour.  His  personal  graces  and 
elegant  accomplishments  were  sufficiently 
striking  to  doxzle  the  eyes  and  charm 
the  heart  of  a  youthful  Queen,  possessed 
of  a  lively  fimcy,  and  now  absolute  mis- 
tress of  her  own  actions.  The  circum- 
stance of  bis  being  already  married, 
blinded  her,  no  doubt  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  her  sentiments  towards  him ; 
or  it  was  regarded  by  her  as  a  sufficient 
sanction,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  for 
all  those  marks  of  favour  and  esteem 
with  which  she  was  pleased  to  honour 
him. 

The  illustrious  family  of  the  Howards 
cnroe  in  for  a  largo  share  of  the  Queen's 
bounty;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  her  se- 
cond cousin,  was  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  Her  great  uncle, 
Lord  William  Howard,  created  Baron 
of  Fffingham  by  Mary,  was  continned 
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br  Diiabcth  in  the  hifph  oflSee  of  Lord 
ChamberUiin.  Ijord  Thomai  Howard, 
wlio  hno  treated  her  with  diftinguishcd 
r.'Mpoct  on  her  orriTol  at  Woodstock  from 
Hampton  Court,  now  received  the  title 
of  Viscount  Bindon,  and  continued  much 
in  fiirour  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Sir 
Fmnt'is  Knollcs,  whose  wife  was  one 
of  Elizabeth's  nearest  kinswomen,  was 
sworn  in  a  member  of  the  priTT  council, 
toother  with  Sir  Richard  ^ackville. 
But  of  all  her  relations,  Henry  Carey, 
son  of  Mary  Boleyn,  the  Queen's  aunt, 
was  the  most  dcsenring^  of  her  gratitude. 
He  had  expended  thousands  of  liis  patri- 
mony in  her  senricc,  during  the  period 
of  her  imprisonment,  and  she  liberally 
requited  nis  friendship,  by  conferring 
on  him  the  title  of  liaron  Hunsdon ; 
together  with  the  royal  residence  of  that 
name,  its  surrounding  park,  and  sereral 
beneficial  leases  of  crown  liinds.  Lord 
Hunsdon,  howeTcr,  was  as  little  skilled 
in  that  sentimental  gallantry  which  Eli- 
zabeth required  from  her  oourticrB,  as 
in  the  eireumspect  and  tortuous  policy 
which  she  approred  in  her  statesmen. 
"  As  he  liTed  in  a  ruffling  time,"  savs 
NauntoUf  **80  he  loTcd  sword  and  buck- 
ler men ;  and  such  as  our  fhthers  were 
wont  to  call  mm  of  tMr  kanda;  of 
which  sort  he  had  many  braTe  gentle- 
men that  foUowed  him ;  yet  he  was  not 
taken  for  a  popular  or  dangerous  per- 
son." It  was  said  of  him,  that  *'  his 
Latin  and  his  dissimulation  were  both 
alike,  and  his  custom  in  swearing  and 
obsoenitT  in  speech,  made  him  appear  a 
worse  Cnristian  than  he  really  was." 

The  following  characteristie  anecdote 
of  this  worthy  if  related  by  Fuller ; — 
"  On  one  occasion,  his  neighbonr,  Mr. 
Colt,  chanced  to  meet  him  ooming  from 
Huiudon  to  London,  in  the  equip^e  of 
a  noUeman  of  those  days.  The  baron, 
on  calling  to  mind  some  former  grudge, 
^Te  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear ;  Colt 
immediately  returned  the  principal  with 
interest;  and  thereupon  his  serrants, 
drawing  their  swords,  swarmed  around 
him.  *  loa  rogues  f  said  mr  lord, '  may 
not  I  and  my  neighbour  exchange  a  blow 
but  you  must  interfere  ^  His  serrants 
withdrew,  and  thus  the  quarrel  was  be- 
gun and  ended  in  the  same  minute.*' 
8« 


The  Queen's  attachment  to  her  rekitioni 
was  so  remarkable,  that  ercn  Leicester, 
in  the  height  of  his  favour,  felt  that  he 
must  hold  sacred  their  claims  to  her  re- 
gard.  Accordingly  he  used  to  rsmark, 
in  allusion  to  Sack%'illc  and  Hunsdon — 
^*  Those  were  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and 
were  Ifoli  pu  taugcret!**  (Touch  me 
nets.) 

After  ni«ndin<<:  a  few  days  in  the 
Tower,  Elizahvtii  passed  by  water  to 
Somerset  Place,  whence  she  removed  to 
the  psdoce  of  Westminster,  where  she 
kept  her  Christmas.  Great  preparotiona 
wore  now  makinsr  fur  her  coronation  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  people  were 
resolved,  on  tliat  festive  occasion,  to  la- 
vish, in  honour  or  their  new  sovereign, 
every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion. The  costume  of  that  age  wns 
mn<niifieent.  Gowns  of  velvet  or  s:itin. 
richly  trimmed  with  silk,  furs,  or  gidd 
lace;  costly  gold  chains;  and  caps  or 
hoods  of  rich  materials,  adorned  with 
feathers,  decorated  on  all  occasions  of 
ceremony  the  persons,  net  only  of  nobles 
and  courtiers,  but  of  their  retainers,  and 
even  of  the  substantial  citizens.  The 
attire  of  the  ladies  was  proportionally 
splendid.  Hangings  of  clotn,  of  silk, 
and  of  velvet,  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of 
silver,  or  "  needlework  suolime,"  adorned, 
on  davs  of  family  festivity,  the  principal 
chamber  of  every  house  of  respectaUe 
appearance ;  and  these  on  pnbhc  festi- 
vals were  suspended  from  the  balconies, 
and  combined  with  the  banners  and  pen- 
nons floating  overhead,  eave  to  the 
streets  an  app^iranco  resembling  a  suite 
of  long  and  gaily  dressed  saloons.  Every 
ciraumstance  tended  to  render  the  pub- 
lic entry  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  most 
^rgeous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
imposing,  spectacle  ever  exhibited  in  the 
capital  of  Britain. 

On  the  twelfth  of  January,  1559,  her 
Majesty  was  conducted  from  her  palace 
in  Westminster  to  the  royal  apaitmenti 
in  the  Tower ;  and  a  splendid  water 
procession  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. At  this  period,  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don were  narrow  and  ill-paved,  the  roada 
bad,  and  the  luxury  of  a  carriage  un. 
known.  The  Thames,  therefore,  waa 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  metropolis. 
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The  old  palace  of  Westminster,  as  well 
•s  tlic  {>aliia*8  of  llioUinuiid  and  Green- 
xrich,  tliv  fuvoiiriti!  summer  residences 
of  the  royal  family,  stood  on  its  banks : 
th$  court,  therefore,  passed  from  one 
puluce  to  the  other  in  their  stato  barges. 
The  nobility  were  be^nning  to  occupy, 
with  their  mansions  and  gardens,  the 
space  between  the  Strand  and  the  river ; 
and  it  had  become  a  prevailing  fashion 
among  them,  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  splendour  of  their  barges  and  the 
richness  of  the  liveries  of  the  rowers, 
who  were  all  distinguished  by  the  crests 
or  badges  of  their  noble  owners.  Tlie 
corponition  and  trading  comiKinies  of 
the  City  of  Loudon  possessed,  as  ut  pre- 
sent, their  stiite  barges,  enriched  with 
curved  aud  gilded  dgurcs,  and  decked 
and  trinimeil  with  targets  and  banners. 
These  were  uU  drawn  out  in  grand  ar- 
ray ;  nml  to  enliven  the  pomp,  **  tiie 
bachelors'  bui^  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
company,  viz.  the  Mercers',  was  attended 
by  a  /out  Nvith  artillery  aboard,  shoot- 
ing off  lustily  as  they  went,  with  great 
and  pleasant  melody  of  instruments, 
which  played  in  a  most  sweet  and  hea- 
venly manner."  In  this  stato  they 
rowed  up  to  Westminster,  and  attended 
her  Majesty  with  the  royal  barges  back 
to  the  Tower. 

The  passage  through  the  city  took 
place  two  days  afterwards.  Her  Ma- 
jesty  issued  forth,  drawn  in  a  superb 
chariot,  preceded  by  trumpeters  and  he- 
ralds in  their  coat-armour ;  and  '*  most 
honourably  accompanied  by  eentlemen, 
Barons,  and  the  higher  nobuity  of  the 
realm ;  as  also  by  a  notable  train  of 
ladies.  The  ladies  were  on  horseback, 
and  both  thej  and  their  lords  were  ha- 
bited in  cnmson  velvet,  with  which 
their  horses  were  also  capaisoned. 
This  retinue  of  fair  equestrians,  con- 
stantly attendant  on  the  person  of  the 
maiden  queen  in  all  her  public  appear- 
ances, produced  a  striking  effect.  As 
thev  approached,  the  air  was  rent  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  citizens,  who  had 
erected  across  the  principal  streets  a  se- 
ries of  solemn  pageants,  in  the  manner 
of  triumphant  arches.  On  these  were 
Inscribed  illustrative  sentences  in  £n- 
^ish  and  Latin :  a  child  was  stationed 


in  each,  who  explained  to  the  Queen,  in 
Knglish  verse,  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 
Tlie  first  consistiHl  of  three  stories,  re- 
presented by  living  figures :  Uenry  the 
Seventh  and  his  royal  spouse.  Elizabeth 
of  York,  from  whom  lur  Majesty  derived 
her  name— Henry  the  Kightli  and  Anne 
lioleyn.  nnd  lastly,  her  ilnjesty  in  per- 
son, all  attired  in  rc»yal  rubes,  fhe 
verses  described  the  feliiity  of  that  union 
of  the  houses  t4>  which  she  owed  her  ex- 
istence. The  second  p:igennt  was  stvled  , 
**the  seat  of  worthy  governance;'  on 
its  summit  sat  nnotiier  n*pn»entative  of 
the  Queen ;  undernruth  were  the  cardi- 
nal Tirtucs,  trampling  under  their  feet 
the  oppoftite  vices.  The  thinl  exhibited 
the  eight  lieatitudcs,  all  ascribed,  with 
much  ingenuity  of  appliciition,  to  Her 
Majesty.  Tlie  fourth  n'presi'nU-d,  in 
lively  contrast,  the  images  of  a  decayed 
and  flourishing  commonwealth  ;  and 
from  a  cave  below,  issued  Time,  letiding 
forth  his  daughter  Truth,  who  held  in 
her  hand  an  English  lUble,  which  she 
offered  for  the  Queen's  acceptance,  lili- 
zabeth  received  the  volume,  and  reve- 
rently pressing  it  with  both  hands  to 
her  heart  and  her  lips,  declared  aloud, 
amidst  the  tears  and  grateful  benedic- 
tions of  her  people,  that  she  thanked  the 
city  more  for  that  gift  than  for  all  the 
costly  magnificence  thev  had  bestowed 
upon  her;  and  that  she  would  often 
read  over  that  blessed  book.  The  hist 
pageant  exhibited  *  a  seemly  and  mete 
personage,  richly  apparelled  in  parlia- 
mentary robes,  with  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  over  whose  head  was  written : — 
*  Deborah,  the  iudse  and  restorer  of  the 
house  of  Israel  r'^  The  Itecorder  of 
London  then  approached  her  Majesty's 
chariot,  near  the  further  end  of  Cheap- 
side — where  ended  the  long  array  of 
the  city  companies,  which  had  linea  the 
streets  all  the  way  from  Fenchurch 
Street — and  presented  her  with  a  splen- 
did purse,  containing  one  thousand 
marks  in  gold.  To  crown  the  whole, 
those  two  celebrated  personages,  Gog  and 
Mapfog,  deserted  on  this  memorable  dar 
their  accustomed  stations  in  the  Guild- 
hall, and  reared  up  their  stately  dimen- 
sions on  each  side  of  Temple  Bar ;  with 
joined  hands  they  supported  above  tha 
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ga£e  a  copy  of  Latin  versos,  in  which 
they  oblijpngly  espoiindud  to  her  ^la- 
icsty  the  aeiuic  of  ail  the  pngcnnts  which 
had  been  presented  to  her  Tiew;  con- 
cluding with  compliments  and  felicita- 
tions suitable  to  the  happy  occasion. 
The  Quevn,  in  a  few  coraial  words, 
thanked  the  citizens  for  all  their  cost 
and  pains,  assured  them  that  she  would 
'*  stand  their  good  queen ;"  and  passed 
the  (rate  amidst  thunders  of  applause. 

The  following  traits  of  Elizaoeth's  be- 
haviour on  this  auspicious  dav,  are  re- 
corded, with  affectionate  delight,  by 
Holinshcd,  our  early  English  chronicler : 
— **  *  Yonder  is  an  aneicnt  citizen,'  said 
one  of  the  knights  attending  on  her  per- 
son, *  who  weepeth,  and  tumeth  his  face 
backward :  How  may  it  be  intcrprttcd  ? 
Tliat  he  doth  so  fur  sorrow  or  fur  glad- 
ness?* With  a  just  and  plcasinji^  conii- 
dfuee.  the  Queen  rcplira,  *I  warrant 
you  it  is  for  gladness/  How  many  nose- 
gays." procMds  the  same  chronicler, 
'*  did  her  Grace  receive  at  poor  womcu's 
hands  on  that  joyful  day  ?  How  many 
times  staid  she  her  chariot  when  she 
saw  any  simple  body  offer  to  speak  to 
her  Grace  ^  A  branch  of.  rosemary  given 
her  Grace  with  a  supplication  by  a  poor 
woman  about  Fleet  liridge,  was  seen  in 
her  chariot  till  her  Grace  came  to  West- 
minster.'* 

^*  Her  Majesty  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age  at  this  auspicious  perioid.  She  was 
a  lady  of  passing  beauty,  of  majestic  de- 
portment, and  so  rarely  qualified  by  ad- 
versity, and  so  well  accomplished  by 
expencnce  (which  are  most  effectual 
tutors),  that  she  had  purchased  pru- 
dence and  judgment  mr  above  the 
capacity  of  her  age.  She  was  pos- 
seued  of  pregnant  wit  and  wisoom, 
and  virtues  which  gained  for  her  the 
naune  and  fiime  of  a  gradoui  and  popu- 
lar princeas  " 

The  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  took 
plaoe  on  the  following  day ;  regulated  in 
everything  by  ancient  custom,  they 
afforaed  utile  scope  for  that  display  of 
popular  sentimentB,  which  had  given  so 
intense  an  interest  to  the  procession  of 
the  previous  day.  Great  perplexity  was 
occasioned  by  the  refusal  ot  the  whole 
beneh  of  bishops  to  perform  the  corona- 


tion service ;  but  at  length,  Ogelthorp, 
Dishop  of  Carlisle,  was  gnined  over  by 
the  court,  nnd  the  rite  was  duly  cele- 
brated. This  refusal  of  the  bishops  was 
wisely  overlooked  by  the  government ; 
but  it  no  doubt  proceeded  partly  from 
a  conviction  that  the  marriage  of  Henry 
t!ic  Kighth  with  Catherine  of  Arragon 
having  been  declared  Uiwful  and  valitL 
Elizabeth,  as  the  child  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
must  bcn>garded  as  illegitimate,  and  in- 
capable of  succeeding  to  the  throne; 
and  partly  through  a  suspicious  fear  of 
the  Koman  religion,  conceived  because 
her  Majesty  had  been  brought  up  from 
the  cradle  in  the  ProtestaAt  faith.  It 
appears  also,  that  Elizabeth  had  a  littlo 
before  forbidden  a  bishop,  at  dirinc  ser- 
vice, from  lifting  up  aud  arioring  tiie 
host ;  she  likewise  permitted  the  litany, 
epistles,  and  the  gospels  to  be  truns- 
Uited  into  English,  which  they  held  as 
execrable.  "  Yet  Queen  hrizabeth," 
sa}'s  an  early  and  accurate  historian, 
"  was  truly  godly,  pious,  and  zealously 
devoted ;  for  her  Majesty  was  no  sooner 
out  of  her  bed.  than  she  fell  upon  her 
knees  in  her  private  closet,  and  prayed 
to  God  devoutly.  Certain  houzs  were 
by  her  Majesty  reserved,  and  devoted  to 
the  Lord.  Moreover,  her  Majesty  never 
^iled  every  Lord's  day  and  holy  day  to 
frequent  the  chapel;  neither  w^s  any 
prince  ever  more  conversant  in  divine 
service,  or  conducted  himself  with  more 
devotion  than  her  Majesty.  She  zea- 
lously heard  all  the  sermons  in  Lent, 
being  attired  in  black,  and  very  dili- 
gently gave  attention  thereto,  according 
to  the  ancient  use  and  custom ;  although 
she  said,  and  ofb-times  repeated,  that 
which  she  had  read  of  Henry  the  Third, 
her  predecessor,  that  her  Majesty  had 
rather  in  her  prayers  speak  to  God  de- 
vuutly,  than  hear  others  speak  of  Him 
eloquently.  And  oonceming  the  cross, 
our  Blessed  Lad^f  and  the  saints,  sho 
never  conceived  irreverently  of  them, 
neither  spake  herself,  nor  suffered  any 
others  to  speak  of  them,  without  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  reverence." 

Jn  all  probability,  had  she  found  her- 
self free  to  follow  entirely  the  dictates 
of  her  own  inclinations,  Ebzabeth  would 
have  tis'ablished  in  the  church  a  kind  of 
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mrdiuin.  like  that  devised  by  her  father, 
for  whoso  authority  she  had  the  highest 
v«memtioii.  To  the  end  of  her  reign 
she  ncTer  could  be  reconciled  to  married 
bishops ;  and  with  respect  to  the  clergy 

S'nendly,  she  preferred  the  single  man 
'fore  the  married  one.  Lord  Bacon 
relates  the  following  anecdote  :  — 
**  Uucen  Elizabeth,  on  the  morrow  of  her 
coronation  (it  being  the  custom  to  re- 
loaiic  prisoners  at  the  inauguration  of  a 
prince),  went  to  the  chapel ;  and  in  the 
groat  chamber,  one  of  her  courtiers,  who 
w:is  well  known  to  her,  ntber  out  of  his 
own  motion,  or  by  the  institution  of  a 
wiser  man,  presented  her  with  a  peti- 
tion ;  and  before  a  great  number  of -cour- 
tiers, bi>sought  her  with  a  loud  Toice,  that 
now  this  good  time  there  might  be  four 
or  lire  mure  principal  prisoners  released ; 
these  were  the  four  ovanfft4ists,  and  the 
apostle  St.  Paul,  who  hud  long  been 
shut,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it  were, 
in  prison,  so  as  they  conM  not  converse 
with  the  common  people.  The  Queen 
answer  •'  ver^  graveiv,  that  it  was  best 
first  to  inquire  of  themselves  whether 
they  would  be  released  or  nut.'* 

Immediately  on  her  accession,  Eliza- 
beth ri'sulved'  to  abolish  the  Catholic 
reli<non  as  spee<lily  as  prudence  would 
permit.  According  to  Stowe,  the  mo- 
ment she  had  called  together  her  first 
privy  council,  she  began  to  put  into  prne- 
tice  that  oath  of  supremacy  which  her 
father,  Henry  the  Eighth,  first  ordained. 
Amongst  the  many  who  reftised  that 
oath,  was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Dr. 
Heath.  Tet  the  Queen,  having  a  good 
resnect  for  him,  would  not  deprive  Mm 
of  nis  title,  but  committed  the  custody 
of  the  great  seal  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
who  from  that  time  was  called  Lord 
Keeper,  and  by  the  authority  of  pariia- 
ment  exercised  the  power  and  preroga- 
tive of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Dr.  Heath 
only  retaining  the  emptr  title.  **At 
this  same  time,'*  proecMU  the  fidthfiil 
chronicler,  **  the  English  nation  was 
wonderfully  dirided  in  opinion,  as  well 
in  matters  of  ecclesiasticsl  government, 
as  in  divers  points  of  religion,  by  reason 
of  three  important  theofogical  changes 
within  the  brief  period  of  twelve  veais. 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  retained  tne  ec- 


clesiastical snpremacy,  ^itb  the  'first 
fruits  and  tenths ;  maintained  seven  sa^ 
cramcnts,  with  obits  and  mass  for  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  Kine  Edward 
abolished  the  mast,  authorised!^  one  book 
of  common  prayer  in  English,  with  hal- 
lowing the  aead,  and  wine,  &c.,  and  es- 
tablished only  two  sacraments.  Queen 
Mary  restored  all  things  according  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  re-established  the 
papal  supremacy,  and,  in  fact,  permitted 
nothing  within  her  dominion  that  was 
was  repugnant  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  but  the  death  of  Mary  was  the 
ruin  of  all  Abbots,  Priors  and  IVbresses, 
Monks  and  Nuns,  llizabeth,  on  her 
accession,  commanded  that  no  one  should 
preach  without  a  spt-ciul  license,  that 
such  rites  and  cereitionit'S  should  be  used 
in  all  churches  as  )iad  birn  used  in  her 
Hishness's  chapel,  and  that  the  epistle 
and  gospel  should  be  read  in  tlie  En- 
glish tongue;  and  in  her  first  parlia- 
ment, held  at  Westminster,  in  January, 
1559,  she  expelled  the  papal  supremacy, 
resumed  the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  re- 
pressed the  mass,  re-introduced  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Sacraments 
in  the  English  tongue,  and  finally  and 
firmly  re-established  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.**  Whilst  tliese 
matters  were  pending,  hlizabeth,  ^  to 
prevent  the  Londoners  from  hearing 
political  sermons,  looked  up  the  pulpit 
of  St  Paul*s  Cross,  and  herself,  as 
an  act  of  expediency,  attended  mass  in 
her  own  chapel,  and  outwardly  con- 
formed to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

In  the  same  parliament  that  had  re- 
established the  Protestant  Church  of 
England,  two  questions  were  agitated, 
P|ersonally  interesting  to  the  Queen,  her 
title  to  the  crown,  and  her  nuurriase. 
By  the  counsels  of  the  keeper  of  ue 
seals,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  she  refrained 
from  requiring  of  parliament  the  nj^ 
of  those  acts  of  her  frither^s  rei^  which 
had  declared  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  her  mother,  null  and  void,  and 
herself  illegitimate.  Reposing  in  the 
well-known  maxim  of  law,  that  the 
crown  once  worn  takes  away  all  defects 
in  blood,  she  contented  herself  with  an 
act  declaratorj  in  general  tenna  of  her 
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right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
thos  she  tacitly  admitted  Anne  Boleyn's 
guilt 

In  reply  to  the  addren  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, requesting  her  to  enter  the  mar- 
ried state,  she  said  : — **  In  a  thin^  which 
is  not  Tery  pleasing  to  me,  the  infallible 
testimony  of  your  good  will,  and  all  the 
rest  of  my  people,  is  most  acceptable. 
As  concerning  your  eager  persuasion  of 
me  to  marriage,  I  must  tell  you,  I  hare 
been  erer  persuaded,  that  I  was  ordained 
by  God  to  consider,  and,  above  all,  to  do 
those  things  which  appertain  to  his  glorv. 
And  therefore  it  is,  that  I  have  mode 
choice  of  this  kind  of  life,   which   is 
most  frct%  and  agreeable  fur  such  hu- 
man affairs  as  mav  tend  to  his  service 
alone;  from  whicfi,  if  either  the  mar- 
riages which  have  been  offered  to  me  by 
divers  powerful  princes,  or  the  danger  of 
attempts  made  against  my  life,  could  no 
wise  divert  mo,  U  is  long  since  I  had  any 
jotf  in  ihs  honour  of  a  husband;  and  this 
is  what  I  thought,  when  I  was  a  private 
person ;  but  when  the  public  charge  of 
j^veming  the  kingdom  came  upon  me, 
it  seemea  to  me  an  inconsiderate  folly, 
to  draw  upon  myself  the  cares  of  mar- 
riage. To  conclude,  I  am  already  bound 
unto  a  husband,  which  is  the  kingdom 
of  England,  and  let  that  suffice  yon:" 
thtn,  stretching  out  her  handj  and's/tcW' 
iug  the  ring  with  tchicK  she  was  given  in 
marriagCy  and  inaugurated  to  her  king' 
dom,  she  said,  **JEUproach  me  no  more 
that  I  have  no  children ;  for  every  one 
of  you,  and  as  man^  as  are  Englisn,  are 
my  children  and  kinsfolks,  of  whom,  so 
long  as  I  am  not  deprived  (and  God  will 
preserve  mo),  you  cannot  charge  me, 
without  offence,  to  bo  destitute.    But  in 
this  I  must  commend  you,  that  you  have 
not  appointed  mo  a  husband :  for  that 
were  unworthy  the  majesty  of  an  absolute 
princess,  and  the  discretion  of  you  who 
•re  bom  my  subjects.    Nevertheless,  if 
God  hath  ordnined  me  to  another  course 
of  life,  I  promise  to  do  nothing  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  commonwealth ;  but,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  marry  a  husband  as 
ahall  be  careful  for  the  common  good. 
And  if  I  persist  in  remaining  single,  I 
feel  assured  that  Ond  will  so  direct  my 
counsels  and  yours,  that  you  shall  have 


no  cause  to  doubt  of  a  sieoessor,  who 
may  be  more  profitable  for  the  oommon- 
wealth  &an  oe  who  may  proceed  from 
me,  since  the  posterity  of  good  princes 
doth  oft-times  degenerate.  Lastly,  this 
may  be  sufficient,  both  for  my  memory, 
and  for  the  honour  of  my  name,  that  when 
I  have  expired  my  last  Sreath,  these  lines 
may  be  inscribed' on  mv  tomb : — 

HBRR  lAKB  IlfTRIIIl'D  KLTZABrm. 
A  VtaolJr  PURK  ITiTTlL  IIKR  OBATM.'' 

When  Elizabeth  conveyed  to  Philip  of 
Spain  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
death  of  his  late  wife.  Queen  Mary,,  she 
added  her  own  anxiety  to  preserve  his 
friendship.  To  this  letter  Philip,  who 
had  Ion?  felt  an  attachment  to  Kliza- 
beth,  and  wished,  by  a  union  with  Eng- 
land, to  counterh:iIancc  the  united  powen 
of  France  and  Scotland,  replinl  by  au 
offer  of  his  hand !  He  undertook  to' pro. 
cure  from  the  Pope  the  necessary  dispen- 
sation for  the  marriage,  which  he  seemed 
confident  would  be  granted  with  ala- 
crity ;  and  ere  Elizabeth's  answer  could 
reach  him,  he  dispatched  envoys  to  Rome 
for  this  purpose.  A  princess  of  a  cha- 
racter less  firm  and  sagacious  than  the 
Queen,  mi^ht  have  found  in  the  splen- 
dour of  Philip's  rank  and  pow-cr  tempta- 
tions not  to  he  resisted.  Bat  Elizabeth 
well  knew  how  odious  Philip's  marriage 
with  her  sister  had  been  to  the  nation. 
She  believed,  if  she  gave  him  her  hand, 
the  legality  of  the  marriage  would  be 
questioned.  She  sympathized  in  the 
religious  sentiments  of  her  Protestant 
subjects ;  she  felt,  too,  all  the  pride  of 
being  independent,  and  looking  round 
with  cheerful  confidence  on  a  people  who 
almost  adored  her,  she  formed  the  na* 
triotic  resolution  to  wear  her  English 
diadem  by  the  suffrage  of  the  English 
nation  alone,  exempt  from  the  participa- 
tion of  one  who  ranked  among  the  first 
monarchs  of  Europe.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  represented  to  the  Queen, 
that  a  n^ative  could  not  be  given  to 
the  offer  of  Philip,  without  deeply 
wounding  his  pride  and  his  feelings. 
However,  the  King  of  Spain  soon  con- 
soled himself  for  this  disappointment, 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  King 
ot'  France. 

IVoposals  for  the  band  of  Elizalvth 
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now  poured  in  from  almost  crory  court 
in  Europe.  Tho  Archduke  Charles,  son 
of  the  Lmperor  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
was  the  next  suitor;  but  his  OTertnres 
were  also  declined  without  hesitation, 
although  afterwards  renewed  with  some 
prospect  of  success.  Erie,  who  hod  now 
ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden,  sent  over 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Finland,  to 

Elead  once  more  with  Elizabeth  for  the 
onour  of  her  hand ;  and  the  Kin;  of 
Denmark,  beinr  determined  that  his 
neijfhbour  should  not  bear  off  so  glori- 
oiw  a  prize  without  a  contest,  lost  no 
time  in  dispsitching  his  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Houtciu,  on  the  some  distin* 
gnishtHl  ciTiind.  Tlie  Duke  of  Finland 
was  nnxMrc-d  with  high  honours.  Lord 
Roh(>rt  Dudlev  and  tho  Eari  of  Oxford 
set  out  for  Colchestvr  to  miM^t  him,  nnd 
conduct  him  to  London.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  the  comer  of  Graccchurch 
Street  by  Lord  Ambrose  Dudley  and  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  attended  by 
many  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  thence,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  troop  of  yeomen  of  the 
guard  and  gentlemen,  wearing  gold 
chains,  he  prooeeded  to  the  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  South- 
wark,  which  was  hnng  with  rich  doth 
of  arras,  wrought  with  gold  nnd  silTer, 
and  silk.  The  Duke  of  Holstein  on  his 
arrival  was  lodged  at  Somerset  Place, 
the  use  of  which  the  Queen  had  granted 
to  Lord  Hunsdon.  This  Duke  had  san- 
guine expectations  of  success  in  his  suit; 
but  the  royal  and  fickle  fair  one  deemed 
it  enough  to  acknowledge  his  pains,  by 
granting  him  nn  honourable  reception, 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  a  yearly 
pension  I 

Elizabeth  now  frequently  appeared  in 
public,  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
increasing  her  popularity  with  the  na- 
tion. On  one  ooc*«ion  she  visited  the 
royal  mint,  to  ins^^jt  a  new  coinage 
about  to  be  issued,  which  she  had  the 
merit  of  restoring  to  its  proper  standard. 
She  alM>  went  over  the  Friory  of  St 
Mary  Spittle,  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
noted  for  its  famous  pulpit  cross;  where, 
on  particular  days,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Altierroen  attended  to  hear  sermons.  She 
WHS  attended,  as  Stowe  informs  us,  **  by 
t  thoiis:i:ul  mrn  in  /i//rwJM,  with  shirts 


of  mail,  corselets,  and  morice  pikes ;  \^» 
s'des  ten  great  pieces  carried  through 
the  city  unto  the  court,  with  drums  and 
trumpets  sounding,  and  two  morice 
dancmgs;  and  in  the  cart  two  white 
bears.'* 

Again,  having  honoured  tho  Earl  of 
Pembroke  with  her  company  to  a  splen- 
did supper  at  Baynard's  Castle,  in  Thames 
Street,  she  afterwards  took  boat  and  was 
rowed  up  and  down  the  river;  hun- 
dreds of  barges  rowing  alongside  ot 
her,  and  thousands  of  people  throng- 
ing at  tho  water-side  to  gaze  upon  her 
Majesty,  rejoicing  to  see  her,  and  to 
partake  of  the  music  and  sights  upon 
the  river. 

The  peer  thus  honoured  was  the  bro- 
t!ier.in.law  of  Catherine  Parr;  Eliza- 
beth entertained  great  rvvpect  for  his 
experience  and  capacity,  admitted  him 
to  her  privy  council,  and  named  him, 
with  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  ond  Lord  John  Grey— 
all  leading  men  of  the  Protestant  party 
—to  assist  at  the  meetings  of  dtrincs 
and  men  of  learning,  by  whom  the  reli- 
gious establishment  of  the  country  was 
settled. 

The  arrival  of  ambassadors  of  high 
rank  Irom  the  King  of  France,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  peace  recently  oondnded 
with  that  country,  afforded  the  Queen 
another  opportunity  of  displaying  all 
the  magnificence  of  her  court.  The 
Duke  de  Montmorenei,  the  chief  of  the 
embassy,  was  lodged  at  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Palace ;  and  the  houses  of  tho 
dean  and  canons  of  St  Pftnl  were  fUlod 
with  his  numerous  retinue.  The  gorge- 
ousness  of  the  ambassadors*  dress  was  the 
theme  of  admiration.  The  day  after 
their  arrival  thuy  were  conducted  in  state 
to  the  court  where  ther  sopped  with 
the  Queen,  and  afterwards  partook  of  a 
goodly  banquet,  with  all  manner  of  en- 
tertainment until  the  hour  of  midnight 
The  next  day  her  Mnesty  gave  them  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  followed  by  a  baiting 
of  bulls  and  bears !  ^*  The  Queen  her- 
self stood  with  them  in  a  gallerr,  enjoy- 
ing the  pastime,  till  six  o'clocx ;  when 
they  returned  by  water,  to  sup  with  the 
Bishop  of  Lonaon.  On  the  following 
(lay,  tney  visitod  the  Paris  Garden,  then 
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a  favourite  place  of  amusement,  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  and  were 
there  entertained  with  another  exhibit 
tion  of  bull  and  bear  baiting."  Tbej 
departed  in  two  days  afterworda, 
**  taking  their  barge  towards  Graves- 
end,"  highlj  delighted  with  their  hos- 
pitable r(H»ption,  and  canting  with 
t!iem  a  number  of  mastiffs,  given  them 
to  hunt  the  wolves  in  the  forcsta  of 
France. 

The  Queen,  at  this  period,  took  up 
her  residence  in  her  favourite  summer 
palace  at  Greenwich,  and  the  London 
companies  were  ordered  to  muster  their 
mrn-at-arms  in  the  adjoining  park.  Of 
the  fourteen  humlrcd  mm  asaembled  on 
this  occaaion,  eight  hundred  were  armed 
in  fine  corselets,  U'aring  the  long  Moorish 
pike;  two  hundnxl  were  halberdiers, 
wearing  another  sp('€io^  of  amiuur,  called 
Almain  or  German  riveta ;  and  the  gun- 
ners or  musketeers  were  equippea  in 
coats  of  mail,  with  morions  or  steel  caps. 
Her  MajestT,  surrounded  by  a  splenoid 
court,  beheld  their  evolutions  from  a 
gallery  over  the  park-gate.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  Queen's  pensioners  were 
appointed  to  **run  with  the  spear** — a 
enivalrons  exhibition,  which  aelighted 
the  warlike  imagination  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  park  of  Greenwich,  a  banquet- 
ing-houae  was  erected  for  her  Majesty, 
"made  with  fir  poles,  decked  with 
branches  of  birch,  and  all  manner  of 
field  and  garden  flowers."  Tents  were 
aUo  erected  for  her  household,  and  a 
place  prepared  for  the  tilters.  After  the 
exercises  were  over,  the  Qneen  gave  a 
supper  in  the  banquetingp-house,  which 
was  sneeeeded  by  a  masque,  and  a  splen- 
did banquet.  "  And  then  followed  great 
easting  of  fireworks  and  shooting  of 
gnna  till  midnight*'  The  band  of  gentle- 
men pensioners,  the  boost  and  orna- 
ment of  Elizabeth's  court,  was  the  moat 
aplendid  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
borope.  It  was  composed  of  the  flower 
of  the  English  nobility ;  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  serve  in  its  ranks,  was  regarded 
as  a  distinction  worthy  the  ambition  of 
young  men  of  the  highest  families.  It 
was  a  saying  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  that 
while  he  was  a  pensioner  of  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth, he  did  not  know  a  wont  hmh 


fone  of  less  wealth  and  distinguished 
birth]  in  the  whole  band  than  himself; 
yet  he  was  then  inheriting  an  estate  of 
four  thousand  a  vear.  *'  It  was  the  con- 
stant custom  of  tne  Queen,"  says  Collins, 
^*  to  odl  out  of  all  eonntiea  in  the  king- 
dom, the  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  hopes 
and  of  the  b«-st  fortunes  and  families,  and 
with  them  to  fill  the  more  honourable 
pbices  of  the  household  servants;  by 
which  she  honoured  them,  obliged  their 
kindred  and  alliance,  and  fortified  her- 
self.*' 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  1569,  Eliza- 
beth set  out  on  the  first  of  those  royal 
propre»jif9^  which  form  so  striking  a  fea- 
ture in  her  domestic  history.  **  In  these 
journeys,"  says  liohnn,  **  she  was  most 
casv  to  be  approached ;  private  persons 
and  magistrates,  men  ana  women,  coun- 
try-people and  children,  came  joyfully 
and  without  fear  to  wait  upon  her.*  Hi'r 
cars  were  then  open  to  tLe  complaints 
of  the  afllicted,  and  of  thoae  that  had 
been  in  any  way  injured.  She  would 
not  suffer  the  meanest  of  her  people  to 
be  shut  out  from  the  place  where  she  re- 
sided ;  but  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
least,  were  then  in  a  manner  levelled. 
She  took  with  her  own  hand,  and  read 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  the  petitions 
of  the  poorest  rustics.  And  she  would 
frequently  assure  them,  that  she  would 
take  particular  care  of  their  affairs ;  and 
she  would  ever  be  as  good  as  her  word. 
She  was  never  seen  angry  with  the  most 
unseasonable  of  uncourtly  approach ;  she 
was  never  offended  with  the  most  impu- 
dent or  importunate  petitioner.  Nor 
was  there  any  thing  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  reign  that  more  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  than  this  her 
wonderful  facility  and  condescension, 
and  the  sweetness  and  pleasantness 
with  which  she  entertained  dl  who 
came  to  her." 

The  fiist  stage  of  the  Queen's  pro- 
gress waa  to  Dartford,  in  Kent,  whence 
she  proceeded  to  Cobham  Hall,  where 
she  was  sumptuouslv  entertained  by 
Lord  Cobham,  a  nobleman  who  en- 
joved  a  large  share  of  her  royal  favour, 
Eltham  was  her  next  stage;  and  she 
next  visited  the  Earl  of  Amndel,  at 
tne   magnificent   palace    of    Nonsuch. 
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The  Earl  received  her  with  the  utmost 
magnificeneo.  On  Saiiday  night,  a 
banquet,  a  mask,  and  a  concert  were  the 
entertainments.  The  next  day  she  wit- 
nessed a  hunt,  from  a  standing  erected 
for  her  in  the  park,  and  the  children  of 
St  Paul's  performed  a  play ;  after  which, 
a  costly  banquet  was  served  up  in  gilt 
dishes.  On  her  departure,  she  was  pre- 
sented  with  a  cupboard  of  plate  hy  the 
noble  host,  who,  on  this  occnsion,  U'loked 
to  a  hi^h  and  splendid  rpconipt'nse— not 
less  than  the  fair  hand  of  the  illustrious 
Queen  herself;  but,  like  other  and  more 
illustrious  suitors,  ho  was  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  a 
pompous  funeral  ceremony  took  place  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedrjl,  in  memor}'  ot  Henry 
the  Second,  of  France.  A  hearse,  mag- 
nificently adorned  with  the  banners  and 
eficutcheons  of  the  deceased,  was  pbced 
in  the  church;  a  numerous  train  of 
lords  and  gentlemen  attended  as  mourn- 
ers ;  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  real 
funeral  were  dul^  performed.  This  was 
a  customary  tnbute,  at  that  period, 
among  the  Princes  of  Europe  to  the 
memory  of  each  other.  In  the  month 
of  December  following,  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Suffolk  was  interred,  with 
much  pomp,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  After  the  tragical  end  of 
her  misguided  husband,  and  of  Lady 
Jane  Giey,  her  eldest  daughter,  the 
Dnchess  was  permitted  to  remain  in  un- 
molested privacy ;  and  she  had  snbse- 
ouently  renderea  herself  utterly  insigni- 
ncant,'  by  an  obscure  marriage  with 
one  Stoke,  a  young  man  who  was  her 
master  of  the  h^rse.  When  the  news 
of  this  connection  **«iched  the  ears  of 
Elizabeth,  she  exclaimed,  with  surprise 
and  indignation  —  "Wliat!  has  the 
Duchess  married .  her  horse-keeper  ?" 
To  which  Cecil  replied,  with  unpardon- 
able freedom,  "Yes,  Madam,  and  she 
says  your  Majesty  would  like  to  do  so 
too  !'*  We  need '  hardlv  remark,  that 
her  favonrito.  Lord  Ro\)ert  Dudley,  at 
that  time  filled  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Hone  to  the  Queen.  His  long  inti- 
macy with  the  Queen  wss  apparent  to 
all  t>hserv«*rs,  and  oevusiune<l  tears  and 


jealousies  to  her  best  friends  and  wttest 
counsellors. 

A  royal  proclamation  was  this  year 
issued,  to  cheek  the  prevailing  luxurr  in 
dress,  which  at  that  period  was  invcsigbed 
a^inst  by  Kishop  Pilkington.  who,  in 
his  sermons,  cautions  the  people  ag:iinitt 
wearing  "fine-fingered  rumerw,  with 
Siibles  about  their  necks,  corked  slipp«Ts, 
trimmed  buskins,  and  warm  mitten^i. 
Thi'se  tender  Parnels,"  savs  the  homelv 
bishop.  **  must  have  one  gown  for  the  day, 
another  for  the  night ;  one  U»ng,  another 
short,  one  for  winter,  another  for  sum- 
mer. One  furred  through,  another  but 
faced ;  one  for  the  work-dav.  anoth<r 
for  the  hiily-day.  One  of  this  colour, 
another  of  that.  One  of  cloth,  another 
of  silk  or  damask.  Change  of  apparel ; 
one  afore  dinner,  another  after ;  one  of 
Spanish  fashion,  another  of  Turkey. 
And,  to  be  brief,  never  content  with 
enough,  but  always  devising  new  and 
strange  &shions.  Yea,  a  ruffian  will 
have  more  in  his  rufT  and  his  hose,  than 
he  should  spend  in  a  year:  he  who 
ought  to  go  in  a  msset  coat,  spends  as 
much  on  apparel  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  ns  his  father  would  have  kept  a 
good  house  with.*'  The  affectation  of 
wearing  bv  turns  the  costume  of  all  na- 
tions of  Europe,  with  which  the  Que  n 
herself  was  not  a  little  accustomed,  may 
be  partly  traced  to  the  habit  of  import- 
ing articles  of  dress  from  abroad,  and 
partly  to  the  taste  for  travelling,  which, 
since  the  revival  of  learning,  had  been 
laudably  prevalent  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry. 

An  act  of  Parliament  was  also  passed 
in  this  year,  which  is  illustrative  of  the 
fanaticism  of  the  early  Protestant  di- 
vines. The  Catholics  were  accused  of 
empln)ring  enchantment  and  witchcraft 
in  their  religious  services,  and  it  was 
feared  "by  many  pK)d  and  sober  men" 
that  these  dealers  m  the  black  art  might 
even  bewitch  the  Queen  herself.  It  was 
thought  necessary,  therefore,  by  the 
etUigkUned  Parliament  of  tlizabeth,  to 
forbid,  under  the  penalty  of  death  the 
use  of  these  mysterious  practices.  The 
learned  Bishop  Jewel  led  the  way  in  in- 
spiring thc>se  sitperstitions  terrors.  In 
a  discourse  delivered  before  the  Qu«^n 


■■d  her  court  he  un.  "Witchn  uid 
•DToercn  within  tha  lut  few  jttn  ha.Ta 
marrellaiulT  inereuad  witbin  tout  Ma- 
jaty's  doBiinioiu.  TAim  tifu  Am  —n 
matt  tvitlmt  ami  numifeil  marJa  of  Ihrir 
virlaJiun.  Tour  Mujnly'i  ■uhjt'cU 
nine  airajcTeii  iinLoileuth;  thrireolour 
fwliitb;  thpjr  Itah  rolkth;  tbdr  ipcevh 
u  henanbcd;  thdr  xntm  are  bereft. 
WhiTcrora  voiir  poor  nihJFcU  matt 
hnmhle  pctiiiun  (o  yuiir  .MajeMT,  that 


llic  Um  touching  >i>ch  mulcriiclun  mnT 
b«  put  in  due  citculinQ.  For  tha  nliwil 
of  tncm  19  great.  Ihcir  ifoings  horribk-. 
their  malice  inlahiruble,  Ihe  exaniiilm 
niMt  niin'ruble.  And  I  praf  Gud  thvy 
muT  ncrrr  pnictiw  ftlrther  than  upon 
your  K.ijralv'i  siihjpcta." — Verik.  ire 
lire  much  indcbtnl  to  ths  Fitrlianiciit  uf 
Uiu-Th  Ktiiulivth,  Tor  io  cITvctiuIlT  piil* 
i\nf  dovn  the  ndimii  pnctice*  of  tticM 
dculctiin  tlicbluck  art! 


CHAPTER  V. 

Sir  Tktimi'  CiKhnr—Jfi/HtriiiK*  dealt  0/  /jrrfij  Dnillrii— Curiam  parlirnlirrt 
mptttiai  liiBlley  tnd  Eliaiflh—ilari/,  Q-ith  b/  Henh—Tir  'iirfu  and  Iht 
Ik»n  •/  ChriilthHrch—DrtnipliiHi  tf  St.  P»«r,  i«  M<  lime  of  i:ii:abnk— 
Splfttdtd  prrimt  from  Erie,  Kiftj  of  Sireden.  and  prr/i^riitioHi  for  iii  viiH — 
EliHieth'i  eml  lreelme,.t  a/  tht  Earl  and  CtmnlrH  of  Uertfanl—FalM  lite- 
m—tetfllu  QmtH — Jlsjnr/  tiiil  to  Camiridj/t. 

the  Queen's  citraordinarr  beharioar  to 
Dudlcj,  eiactlT  coincided  with  Ihoae  of 
■  Chaluaer, — the  hia  fnend  Chaloner;  and  fcon  for  tho 
reputation  of  Eliiabetii  gart  additional 
urgencT.  nt  tbia  period,  to  thine  plead- 
ing! in  ItiTour  of  mucrimuny,  rrhich  her 
council  felt  compelled  to  press  upon  her 
attention  ao  often  and  ao  much  in  vain. 
ALu  1  lor  the  honour  of  the  muiden 
ftuean— ber  ron.tant  and  inTurinble  re- 
fuaiUa  of  ell  matrimonial  offen  are  eoaily 
acconnCed  for— ahe  loTtd.  and  wni  Im'- 
loved  in  return,  by  a  man  already  yoked 
to  a  helpmate— a  pampered  minion! — 
and  a  circnnutoace  loon  after  ocunrrcd, 
which  rendered  her  anticipated  choice 
of  a  hoabond  an  object  no  longer  of  hope 
and  joy,  but  one  of  general  diaiatitfw- 


f  ant 

9   named  by  Kliiabelli, 

jM  — in  a  goaticript  to 

IJ  one    of    hii    otttcial 

K  letlen   to   Secretary 

Cecil,  thus  itatee  hii  opinion  on  a  point 

of  great  delicacy  in  the  penonal  conduct 

oflierMa]e.ly:  — 

"  I  anure  too,  Sir,  these  folks  are 
broad  .mouthed,  where  I  ipuke  of  one 
loo  mncb  in  fiiTnnr,  ai  they  eateem.  I 
think  ye  guna  whom  they  named ;  if  TS 
do  not,  I  will  in  my  next  letten  wnte 
further.  To  toll  you  what  I  cancd«i  — 
a  yonng  Princew  cannot  be  too  wary 
what  coontenance  or  familiar  denton- 
tttadon  the  maketh  to  one  more  than 
another.  This  delay  of  ripe  time  for 
tnairiige,  ministreth  matt«r  to  lewd 
tongnei  to  descant  npon,  and  breedeth 
contempt.  I  would  I  hud  hut  one  hour's 
talk  with  you.  If  I  tnuted  not  your 
good  nature,  T  would  not  write  thua 
much ;  which,  ncTerthelcsi,  I  humbly 
pray  ynu  to  reeoiTe  aa  written  to  your- 

of  Cecil,  mpectine 


The 


It  when  Ihe  whisperrd 


lod  alarm. 
At  the  momei 

■cnndal  of  the  C01  ,     ..     . 

Dudley  bow  obvious  10  all  obaerrers 
thepartialitrof  his  Sortreign  had  be- 
oome ;— at  the  moment  when  her  rejee- 
tion  of  the  propoaols  of  so  many  foreign 
Pnncea  bad  confirmed  the  suspicion, 
that  her  heart  and  affL-otiona  were 
placed  on  one  of  her  own  subjecta  :— M 
such  a  moment,  when,  in  abort,  erery 
thing  conspired  lo  s.-inetiun  bopea  in  ihe 
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brcAst  of  Dudley,  which,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  would  have  ap- 
peared tuionary  and  presumptuous; — 
at  the  Terr  juncture  most  faTourublo  to 
hU  ambition,  but  most  perilous  to  his 
reputation.  Lord  Robert  Dudley  lost  his 
wife — by  a  sudden  and  mrsrcrious  fate. 
Tliis  unfortunate  lady  hacf  been  .<«cnt  by 
her  husband,  under  the  protection  of 
Sir  Richard  Verney,  one  of  his  retainers, 
to  Cumnor  Ilouse.'in  Hcrkshirc;  a  soli- 
tary mansion,  inhabited  by  Anthony 
Foster,  also  a  dependiint  of  Dudley,  anci 
bound  to  him  by  particnlnr  obligtitions. 
Here  she  soon  after  met  with  an  un- 
timely death  ;  and  Verney  and  Foster, 
who  appear  to  have  been  alnM  in  the 
houso  with  her,  gave  out  that  it  hap- 
pened by  an  accidental  full  down  stairs. 
But  this  story  ;^iiie<l  so  little  cn^lit  in 
the  neij^hhourhood,  that  reports  of  the 
most  dreadful  import  were  quickly  pro- 
pagated. These  rumours  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  conscientious  Thomas 
Lcwcr,  Prebendary  of  Coventry,  who 
immediately  addressed  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State  an  earnest  remonstrance,  still 
extant,  beseeching  them  to  cause  strict 
inquiry  to  be  mode  into  the  aifair ;  at  it 
UNM  the  uHwermU  beiitf  that  th$  ktdtf  had 
h$$m  murdered.  No  stem  were  taken  in 
consequence  of  this  application  ;  it  was 
of  too  dreadful  a  nature,  and  involved 
consequences  which  might  well  make 
sycophants  shudder.  It  is,  however,  a 
fUct,  that  not  only  the  popular  voice, 
which  was  ever  hostile  to  Dudley,  con- 
tinued to  ooeuse  him  as  the  perpetrator 
or  contriver  of  her  &te,  but  Cecil  him- 
self, in  a  memorandum  drawn  np  some 
yean  after,  of  **  reasons  asainst  the 
Queen's  making  Dudley  her  husband;" 
mentions,  among  other  objections,  **  that 
he  was  rendered  infamous  by  the  death 
of  his  wife.**  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
Queen  took  no  cogniiance  of  this  affair, 
beyond  declaring  '*  that  Dudley  was  then 
in  the  court,  and  none  of  his  at  the  at- 
tempt at  hia  wife's  house,  and  that  it 
fell  out  OS  should  neither  touch  his 
honesty  nor  honour."  In  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  country,  however,  this 
miserable  favourite  ever  after  poseed  for 
a  dork  and  dangerous  intriguer,  copable 
of  perpetratiug  any  viUany,  and  skilful 


enough  to  conceal  his  atrocity  nnder  a 
cloak  of  artifice  and  hypocrisy,  impene* 
trable  to  the  too  partial  eyes  of  the  ere* 
dulous  Elizabeth,  thou^^h  'obvious  to  all 
the  world  bMide.  Thu  idea  of  hii  cha^ 
racter  caused  him  afterwards  to  be 
accused  of  attempting  the  lives  oi  several 
other  persons,  who  opportunely  perished 
to  facilitate  his  guiltv  purposm. 

The  statements  in  the  Burleigh  Papers, 
that  Klizabeth,  upon  returning  one  dark 
night  from  an  evening^  entertainment  at 
Lord  Dudley's,  fell  into  conversation 
with  his  torch-bearers,  and  told  them 
that  she  would  make  Dudley  the  best 
man  that  ever  bare  his  name — meaning, 
that  she  would  msirry  him — is  too  ahsunl 
to  be  accredited.  When  Elizabeth 
travelled  on  thi*8C  occasions,  she  was 
alwa}-8  attended  by  courtiers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  her  guards  :  besides,  she  wua 
not  the  Princess  to  make  confldaints  of 
such  mean-bom  persons  as  torch-bearers. 

In  1560,  Francis  the  Second  died, 
when  his  beautiful  widow,  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  at  the  earn- 
est entreaty  of  her  Scottish  subjects, 
resolved  to  return  to  the  kingdom  of  her 
ancestors ;  and,  with  this  view,  she  sent 
to  reouest  a  safe  conduct  from  the  bonds 
of  Elisabeth,  who  replied,  that  Mary 
had  only  to  ratify  the  treat?  of  Edin- 
burgh (by  one  article  of  wnich  Mary 
was  never  to  resume  the  arms  of  Eoff- 
knd^,  and  instmcted  Throgmorton,  the 
English  ambossador  at  the  court  of 
France,  strongly  to  urge  her  immediate 
compliance  wita  this  demand.  The 
Queen  of  Soots,  however,  as  the  neornt 
heir  to  the  English  crown,' persisted  in 
her  resolution  to  maintain  her  lawful 
rights,  and  assured  Throgmorton,  that 
she  was  vexed  at  having  exposed  her- 
self needlessly  to  such  a  rcnisol ;  and 
that  doubtless  she  would  be  enabled  to 
retnm  to  her  own  countir  without  the 
permission  of  Elizabeth :  she  then 
abruptly  put  an  end  to  the  interview, 
and  reacned  Scotland  in  safety.  The 
enmity  between  these  iUustriona  kino- 
women  henceforth  became  irreparable. 
A  penonol  conference  between  the  two 
Queens  woo  proposed  to  be  hdd  at 
York,  but  Elizabeth  ultimately  dccline<l 
the  interview,  being  unwilling  to  ailoni 
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her  benutiAil  and  captiTatiiiif  rintl  an 
opportunity  of  winning  upon  the  affoc- 
ti'ms  of  the  £n^lish  people. 

The  zeal  against  popery  now  shewed 
itself  hy  many  acts  of  the  Queen  and 
her  goremment.  AU  the  altars  in 
Westminster  Ahbey  were  orUcred  to  be 
pulled  down,  and,  about  the  same  time, 
a  remarkable  scene  occurred  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  dean  of  Christchuruh, 
Ihr.  Sampson.  On  new  year's  day,  1561, 
her  Majesty  went  in  state  to  St  Paul's, 
when  a  sermon  was  pR*ached  by  the 
dean.  Thinking  to  gratify  her,  on  that 
day,  with  an  elegant  and  appropriate 
present,  the  worthy  doctor  had  procured 
some  illttminute<l  prints,  illustnitiTe  of 
the  acts  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  which 
he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  a  richly- 
bound  prayer-book,  and  laid  on  t(ic 
Queen's  cushion  fur  her  use.  Her  Ma- 
jesty opened  the  volume,  but  on  behold- 
ing the  prints  she  changed  colour, 
frowned,  and  called  to  the  yerger  to 
bring  her  the  book  she  was  accustomed 
to  hare.  The  senrioe  ended,  she  went 
into  the  vestry,  and  inquired  of  the 
dean  who  had  Wurht  that  book  ?  and 
when  he  ezphuned  Uiat  he  had  intended 
it  as  a  present  for  htr  Majesty,  she 
laetored  him  seyerely ;  inquired  if  ^  he 
was  ignorant  of  her  prochimation  against 
'images,  pictures,  and  Romish  reliques 
in  the  churches,  and  of  her  aversion  to 
all  idolatry;  and  strictly  ordered  that 
no  similar  mistake  shoukl  oecur  in  fu- 
ture. It  is  singular,  that,  at  this  very 
time,  Elizabeth  kept  a  crucifix  in  her 
own  private  chapel,  and  that  the  dean 
of  Christchurch  was  so  far  from  being 
popishly  inclined,  that  he  had,  onl^  the 
year  before,  refused  the  bishopric  of 
Norwich  on  acoount  of  the  habits  and 
ceremonies  attending  the  ofibe.  Bnt 
Elizabeth  was  fond  of  showing  her  zeal 
on  all  pablic  occasions  against  the  Pa* 
pists,  on  whose  downfiiU  her  existence 
as  a  Queen  depended. 

This  year  the  steeple  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  loftiest  in  the  kinedom, 
was  struck  by  lightning,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  bells  ana  the 
roof.  The  j»apists  represented  the  ac 
eident  as  a  juogment  of  heaven  for  the 
iiscoutinuuuce  of  the  matins  and  other 


services  which  were  wont  to  Us  pei- 
formed  in  the  church,  whilst  the  Pro- 
testants regarded  it  as  a  judgment  for 
the  abuses  by  which  the  church  had 
formerly  been' polluted,  under  the  sway 
of  the  papists.  In  a  pamphlet  pubM> 
lislied  at  tne  time,  the  bishop  of  bur- 
ham  says : — "  No  place  had  been  more 
abused  than  St  Paul's— it  was  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  (iod  had  overthrown 
it  now.  From  the  top  of  the  spire,  at 
coronations  or  other  solemn  triumphs, 
some  for  vain  glory  had  used  to  tiirow 
themselves  down  by  a  rope,  and  so  killed 
themselves,  vainly  to  please  other  men's 
eves.  At  the  battlements  of  the  steeple, 
t&eir  popish  anthems  were  sometimes 
used  to  <»dl  upon  their  gods,  with  torch 
and  tai)cr  in  the  evenings.  In  the  top 
of  one  of  the  pinnacles  was  Lollard's 
tower,  where  many  an  innocent  soul  had 
been  by  them  cruelly  tormented  and 
murdered.  In  the  middlemost  alley 
was  their  long  censer,  reaching  from  the 
roof  to  the  ground ;  as  though  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  in  their  censing,  in 
the  likeness  of  a  dove.  In  the  arches, 
men  commonly  complained  of  wrong 
and  delayed  judgments  in  ecclesiastical 
causes:  and  divers  persons  had  been 
condemned  there,  by  Annas  and  Caia* 
phas,  for  Christ's  cause.  Their  images 
nnng  on  every  wall,  piUar,  and  door, 
with  their  pilgrimages  and  worshipping ; 
passing  over  their  massing  and  many 
altars,  and  the  rest  of  their  popish  ser- 
vice. The  south  alley  was  for  nsury 
and  popery ;  the  north  for  simony ;  and 
the  horse-fair  in  the  midst  for  all  kind 
of  bargains,  meetinn,  brawlings,  mur- 
ders, conspiracies.  Ihe  font  mr  ordi- 
nary payments  of  money,  was  as  well 
known  to  all  men  as  the  beggar  knows 
his  dish.  So  that  without  and  within, 
above  the  ground  and  under,  over  the 
roof  and  beneath,  from  the  top  of  the 
steeple  and  spire  down  to  the  low  floor, 
not  one  spot  was  free  from  wickedness." 
Eric,  now  King  of  Sweden,  whose 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  his  matri- 
monial addresses  to  Elizabeth  were  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  the  repeated  denials 
of  the  Queen,  had  sent  to  her  Majesty 
a  ruyul  prescrnt  and  declared  his  intcn  - 
liun  of  following  in  person.    The  pre 
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■ent,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  large 
pieWd  horses,  and  two  thip  loadt  of  the 
most  precious  articles,  the  produce  of 
his  country,  was  well  reoeircd ;  but  as 
Elizabeth  was  determined  not  to  relent 
in  farour  of  her  royal  lover,  she  wrote 
to  him,  expressing'  her  anziovs  hope 
that  he  would  spare  himself  the  fatigue 
of  a  fruitless  royage.  Fearing,  how- 
erer,  that  he  mi^ht  be  alieady  on  his 
journey,  she  made  preparations  for  re- 
ceiving him  with  hospitality  and  splen- 
dour. Amongst  the  state  ]>a|iers  of  the 
time,  we  find  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  setting 
forth :  **  That  whereas  ceruiin  book- 
binders and  stitionrrs  did  uttor  certain 
papers,  wherein  were  printed  the  face 
of  ner  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Sweden; 
although  her  Msijcsty  was  not  displeased 
that  either  her  own  i'acc,  or  that  of  this 
King,  should  be  pourtrayed,  yet  to  be 
jotHtd  in  the  same  paper  with  him,  or 
any  other  Prince  woo  was  known  to 
have  proposed  marriage  to  her,  was 
what  sne  could  not  allow.  Accordingly, 
it  was  her  pleasure,  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
should  seize  all  such  papers,  and  pock 
them  np,  so  that  none  of  them  should 
get  abroad,  otherwise  she  might  seem 
to  authorize  this  joining  of  herself  in 
marriage  to  him,  which  might  affect  her 
honour."  Next  we  have  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  directing  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  meet  the  King,  if 
he  landed  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  which 
thus  concludes : — "  Because  the  Queen's 
Majesty  is  a  maid,  in  this  case  would 
nany  things  be  omitted  in  honour  and 
courtesy,  which  otherwise  were  meet  to 
be  showed  (o  him,  as  in  like  cases  hath 
been  of  Kings  of  this  land  to  others ; 
and  therefore  it  shall  be  necessary,  that 
the  grarest  of  her  council  do,  as  of 
their  own  judgment,  excuse  the  lack 
thereof  to  the  King ;  and  yet,  on  their 
own  parts,  offer  the  Kin^  all  the  sup- 
plemental honours  in  their  power,  with 
all  due  reverence." 

-  Notwithstanding  these  preparations, 
the  King  of  Sweckn  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance, he  having  received  the  answer 
of  Elizabeth  at  the  moment  of  ombark- 
in|^  for  En^and.  Elizabeth  ought  cer- 
tainly not  to  have  accepted  the  mngnifi- 


cent  present  of  the  disappointed  Eric ; 
but  we  suppose  that  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  royal  etiquette,  or,  at 
least,  that  the  maiJen  Queen  whose  ac- 
quisitiveness was  remarkable,  so  repre- 
sented it. 

Whibt  the  Queen  was  at  Ipswich,  in 
the  antnmn  of  1561,  the  court  was 
startled  by  the  discovery  that  the  Lady 
Catherine  Grey— the  heiress  of  the  houiie 
of  Suffolk,  who  was  formerly  united  to 
Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
brckc.  fon  the  same  dnv  that  her  eldest 
sister,  the  unfortunate  l^ady  Jane  Orey, 
married  Guildford  Dudley),  but  whose 
union  with  that  nobleman  had  been  dis- 
solved, at  the  instance  of  the  Etirl  of 
Pembroke — had  stolen  a  match  with  the 
Karl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  Protector 
Somerset,  and  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming a  mother.  On  being  questioned, 
the  hidy  admitted  the  fact,  confessed 
her  presnancY,  and  declared  herself  to 
be  the  lawful  wife  of  the  EarL  Her 
degree  of  relationship  to  the  Queen  was 
not  so  near  as  to  render  her  marriage 
without  the  royal  consent  illegal ;  yet, 
by  an  arbitrary  and  cruel  stretch  of  au- 
thority. Lady  Catherine  was  immediately 
sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  The  Earl 
of  Hertford,  her  husband,  was  also  com- 
mitted to  the  same  pboe,  on  the  charge  '* 
of  baring  seduced  a  royal  maiden.—  * 
The  unfortunate  lady,  and  those  who 
had  been  in  her  confidence,  were  treated 
with  harshness  and  indignity.  From 
the  Queen's  warrant  to  Mr.  Warner, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  we  learn  the 
cruel  advantage  taken  of  her  situation : 
— "Our  pleasure  is,  tliat  ye  shall,  by 
our  command,  examine  the  Lady  Ca- 
therine very  strictly;  how  many  hath 
been  privy  to  the  love  between  her  and 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  let  her  certainly  understand, 
that  she  shall  have  no  manner  of  favour, 
except  she  will  show  the  truth,  not  only 
what  ladies  or  gentlewomen  of  this 
court  were  privy  thereto,  but  also  whsit 
lords  and  gentlemen.  We  eamestly 
require  yon  to  use  your  diligence  in  this 
matter.  Ye  shall  also  send  to  Alderman 
Lodge,  secretly,  for  St.  Low,  and  shall 
put  her  in  awe  of  divers  matters,  as  if 
confessed  by  the  Liidy  Catherioe^  and 
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•o  also  deal  with  her,  that  she  mar  con- 
less  to  you  all  her  knowle<l<;c  toufihin*^ 
this  aifair.  It  b  certain  tliat  there  hath 
hcen  great  practices  and  purposes ;  ;ind 
since  the  dt^th  of  Ladv  Jane  Urey  she 
hath  hcen  most  priry  tlicreto.  And  a» 
Te  shall  see  occusiun,  so  ye  may  keep 
^>t.  Low  two  or  three  nights,  more  or 
let*,  and  let  her  be  n'tiirnrd  to  I^j^o's, 
or  kept  still  with  you,  as  ye  shall  tliink 
meet." 

The  Countess  of  Hertford  gave  birth 
to  a  male  child  soon  after  her  imprison- 
nient,  which  was  regardeil  as  iUc<ptt- 
mace,  and  the  unfortunate  ])arcnt  w.is 
doomed  to  a  further  iniprisounient  at 
the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  rauiden 
Queen !  The  birth  of  a  second  male 
child,*  the  fruit  of  stolen  meetings  be- 
tween the  captive  pair,  aggntvatcd,  in 
the  jealous  e^es  of  the  mutch-marring 
■orereign,  their  common  guilt !  It  was  u 
glorious  opportunity  for  Elizabeth  to 
vomit  forth  her  spleen,  on  account  of 
her  own  intrigues,  when  Princess,  with 
the  late  Lord  Admiral  Seymour  having 
been  detected  and  exposed.  Warner, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  dis- 
missed, for  permitting  or  conniving  at 
what  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  term 
**  their  illicit  intercourse  ;'*  and  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  was  sentenced,  in  the 
iniquitous  Star  Chamber,  to  a  fine  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  (an  immense 
sum  in  those  days),  for  the  double  offence 
of  corrupting  a  female  of  the  royal 
blood,  and  of  breaking  his  prison  to 
repeat  the  offence ! 

It  was  some  consolation  to  this  per- 
secuted pair,  to  ieam,  that,  under  all 
their  accumulated  sufferings,  the  public 
voice  was  unanimous  in  their  ravonr. 
No  one  for  a  moment  doubted  but  that 
they  were  lawfully  married; — a  fact 
al'terwards  fully  established,  and  it  was 
naturally  asked  **  by  what  right,  or  on 
what  principle,  her  Majesty  presumed 
to  keep  asunder  those  whom  God  had 
joined  together  in  wedlock  ?**    But  this 

*  sir  Egerton  BnrdgM,  in  CoUliif'.i  Peerage, 
mjs  that  ali«  ha^  th'ee  children;  Edward, 
vho  died  young ;  Edward,  Lord  Beancliamp, 
and  TbnouMi,  who  married  Inabella,  daughter 
of  Edward  Ouley,  of  CateMby,  in  North- 
ampton. 


svmnathy  of  the  people  only  stimulated 
the  Nloniirch  to  greater  cnielty.  It  wns 
necessary  to  intimidate  the  people  by 
strong  measures!  To  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  KIizubcth*s  character  and  n*- 
vemment,  she  K'lrlMirously  and  illcgidly 
detained  her  ill-fated  kinswoman,  first 
in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  iu  private 
custody,  till  tlie  day  of  her  dc:ith  in 
January,  1567  ;  *  and  her  husband 
having  already  added  to  the  original  of- 
fence uf  marrying  a  princess,  the  further 
crime  of  begetting  legitimate  children, 
was  sentt  uced,  in  addition  to  his  heavy 
tine,  to  a  long  imprisonment  of  nine 
yv:irs  :  So  much  for  the  jealous  spleen 
uf  the  maiden  Queen !  It  is.  however, 
some  satisifuetion  to  find,  that  by  a  pro- 
cess in  the  ecclcsiastieal  court,  with 
wliieh  the  Queen  could  nut  interfere, 
the  Karl  of  iJcriford  fiuiiUy  suceeedcHl 
in  cstiiblisbing  the  legitimacy  of  liis 
children. 

The  royal  virgin  being  now  in  hit 
THiKTiETH  TKAU,  wos  SO  sunoyed  on 
account  of  certain  ill-favoured  likenesses 
of  her  gracious  countenance,  which  had 
obtained  general  circulation,  that  her 
minister  Cecil  drew  up  and  published  a 
proclamation,  stating  that  none  of  her 
portraits  hitherto  published  came  op  to 
the  original ;  that  she  had  resolvect  by 
the  advice  of  her  council,  to  procure  an 
exact  likeness  from  the  nencu  of  some 
**  cunning  painter,'*  anu  therefore  she 
strictlv  forbade  any  one  to  publish  new 
portraits  of  her  '**  person  or  visage" 
without  license,  or  to  sell  or  exhibit  the 
old  ones  until  they  had  been  remodelled 
according  to  the  correct  likeness  to  be 
forthwith  published  by  authority. 

This  was  a  strange  topic  for  the  deli- 
beration of  the  wise  Ebzabeth  and  her 
enlightened  nunisters !  But  it  appears, 
the  perpetual  subject  of  marriage  was 
again  agitated  by  her  Parliament  and  by 
foreign  Princes.  According  to  Strype, 
**  The  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  a  German 
Protestant  Prince,  had  lately,  in  the 

*  Perhapa  Katberfne  Grey's  real  erime  In 
the  eyea  of  Elizabeth  was  her  being  tliu 
aiater  of  Lady  Jane  Orey,  and  the  lieir  of 
the  house  of  Suifollc,  upon  which  it  wa«  ««- 
nerally  eonaidered  that  the  right  to  the  eniwa 
had  devolved. 
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most  friendly  manner,  offered  bis  ser- 
vices to  the  Queen,  in  cose  she  were 
minded  to  marry.  To  which  she  gare  him 
this  courteoos  and  Princely  answer : — 

**  Loofhm.  January  87th,  1563. 

'*That  olthou^h  I  ncTer  yet  was 
weary  of  sinj^le  and  maiden  life,  yet  in- 
deed I  was  Uie  last  issue  of  my  father 
led,  and  the  only  one  of  his  house ;  the 
cure  of  ray  kin^luni  uud  the  luvu  uf  \hm- 
ti'rity  did' counsel  me  to  alter  thiscuursi> 
of  life.  But»  in  consideration  of  the 
leave  that  my  subjects  have  given  me, 
in  ampler  manner  to  make  my  choice 
than  they  ever  did  to  anv  Prince  before, 
I  am  even  in  courtesy  bound  to  make 
that  choice  which  should  be  for  the  best 
fur  my  subjet'ts  and  the  state.  And  for 
that  you  have  therein  otftred  your  as- 
sistance, 1  do  hereby  graciously  ucknow- 
Kflt^  the  &inie,  promising  to  deserve  it 
herrufter." 

Jl  does  not  appear  that  the  Duke  ten. 
dorcd  his  o^m  hand  to  Elizabeth  for  her 
acceptance  after  this  gracious  mrsstig^ ! 

In  the  summer  of  1564,  her  Majesty's 
intention  of  honouring  the  University 
of  Cambridge  with  her  royal  presence 
was  announced  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  woi  Chancellor  of  the  royal  founda^ 
tion.  The  h^uds  of  the  'University, 
therefore,  sent  a  respectful  letter  to 
I)udley,  who  was  the  high  steward,  en- 
treating him  to  commend  to  her  Ma- 
jcety  their  royal  services.  Cecil  arrived 
at  ('■ambridgo  the  day  before  the  Queen, 
to  g«;t  all  in  rc:idines3  for  her  reception. 
He  received  tlic  customary  offering  of 
two  pair  of  gloves,  two  sugar-loaves, 
and  a  march-pane.  Lord  Dudley  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  complimented 
in  a  similar  manner;  and  gloves  of  a 
finer  faJ)rio,  and  confectionar}-  of  a  more 
sumptuous  description  were  presented  to 
Elizabeth  in  person.  On  her  reaching 
the  door  of  Kmg^s  College  Chapel,  the 
chancellor  knelt  down  and  welcomed 
her;  and  the  orator,  kneeling  on  the 
church  steps,  harangued  her  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  **  First,  he  praised  and 
•  commended  many  and  singuhir  virtues 
planted  and  set  in  her  Majestr ;  which, 
not  approving  of,  she  shook  her  head, 
bit  her  lipa  and  fingers,  and  anon  broke 


forth  into  passion  in  these  words  :--- 
*  It  is  not  true — it  is  not  true.'  On  his 
praising  her  virginity,  however,  she  said 
to  the  orator ;  '  God's  blessing  on  thy 
heart !  there  continue.'  After  that,  he 
described  the  joy  of  the  nniversity  at 
her  presence. 

**  NVhcn  he  had  finished,  the  Queen 
commended  him,  ssiving  she  would 
answer  him  again  in  Latin,  but  for  fear 
she  should  8{M*uk  false  Latin ;  and  then 
t!icy  would  (luly  laugh  at  her!"  She 
then  went  in  state  to  the  chapel,  where 
Te  J>euM  was  snug,  and  the  evening  ser- 
vice performed  with  all  imaginable 
pomp.  The  next  morning,  being  Sunday, 
she  went  thither  again  to  hear  a  Latin 
sermon,  and  in  the  evening  the  body  of 
tiiis  solemn  edifice  was  converted  into  a 
temporary  theatre,  where  she  w;is  grati- 
fii-d  with  the  representation  of  a  tragedy 
of  Plautus.  The  performance  of  plays 
on  Sundays  was  not  at  this  period  for- 
bidden ;  Sut  certainly  the  converting  of 
a  sacred  edifice,  in  a  royal  university, 
into  a  theatre,  was  a  breach  of  decorum 
in  the  enlightened  age  of  Elizabeth. 
The  third  day  of  the  royal  visit  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  public  disputation  in  the 
morning,  and  a  Latin  play  on  the  storr 
of  Dido,  in  tlie  evening.  On  the  fourth 
day,  an  English  play,  entitled  Ezekias, 
was  performed  before  her  Majesty  and 
suite.  The  next  morning  she  visited 
the  different  colleges ;  at  each  of  which 
a  Latin  oration  was  delivered  before 
her,  and  she  was  presented  with  a  part- 
ing present  of  g^loves  and  confection- 
ary, together  with  a  volume,  richly 
bound,  oontaininff  the  rerscs  in  Enslisliy 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chudee, 
composed  by  the  members  of  each  ool- 
Irge  in  honour  of  the  oecasion. 

She  afterwards  repaired  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  where  a  long  and  leazned 
disputation,  by  doctors  in  dirinitv,  was 
prepared  for  her  edification.  W\ien  it 
was  ended,  *Uhe  lords,  and  especially 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Bobert 
Dudlev,  kneeling  down,  humbly  desired 
her  Majesty  to  speak  somethii^  to  the 
university  in  Latin.  The  Queen  at  first 
refusai,  sayinr,  '  If  I  might  speak  my 
mind  in  English,  I  would  not  stick  at 
!  the  matter.'    But  understanding,  by  Mr. 
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Scm-taiT  Crvil.  tbnt  nothing  miEht  b« 
niil  i>pmlv  tn  llic  unirenitj  in  Encliih, 
*l>r  TKiuired  him  Ihe  rntlicr  lo  ■peok  for 
iitr :  lN«ini«  he  wu  Chancellor,  nnd  [be 
nuiii»IIoti*theQ.icen'snioulh.  WTiiTC. 
Quia  he  antwcrcil,  that  hvwii  Chnnc(41cir 
iiftheUiriTeiutv,  and  not  her  Jlaji^lVs 
ChuKrllor.  Tficn  the  Bithop  of  Elr. 
kocclia^,  uid  that  Ihrca  ironli  rrom  hci 
ronl  miMlh  wimld  sulBrc.  Ity  cntrpotici 
«o 'unfiiit,  the  Queen  luffiTtJ  fi.TwIf  to  be 
preinitrd  upon  lodi'liTtr  a  tdtuI  ipvcvh, 
which  had  no  doubt  Iwu  picpnred  for 
tha  oeeuion,  and  in  which  ifao  act  forth 
brr  nttachmcnt  to  Iramiuc.  pniiuix'd  to 
rouftr  soiiHi  luliatautiijl  binvllt  on  the 
UnirenitT.  duiI,  in  concliuion,  raid. 
'  iliould  i  be  OTcrtokca  b)'  di'utb,  before 


I  ban  been  able  lo  perform  Ihu  aj 

proiniic.  T  viU  not  rail  lo  Icere  eume 
in^at  work  to  be  eicculed  after  mj' 
dceraic,  br  which  my  memory  nay  b« 
rendered  famom,  othen  excited  by  ray 
example,  onct  ell  oF  7ou  animated  to 
grentfr  anlour  in  Tonrclnnioil  •todiei."' 
Ahu :  r«r  roTfll  proniiura !  the  pledge, 
thus  MilemnlT  nnd  publicly  t;iTen,  wai 
nercr  curried  inlo  effint.  An  onnuity 
of  twenty  ponndi,  with  the  title  M 
"  Queen  hliiabeth'a  wholar."  wni  be- 
>tawe<l  on  ayouth.  of  the  name  o(  Vm- 
ton,  whoH'  muirulinehrBiity  anil  graceful 
action  in  the  play  of  Diilo  had  particu- 
larly caught  the  rornl  fancy.  This  wai 
the  only  lolid  benefit  bestowed  by  her 
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%  by  conferriii;;  on 
a  her  beloit^  Dudluj 
»  tome  li^il  r  ' 
a  of  her  roval  eti 


Sha,   (  . 
Denbigb 

pnnied  by  ihe  roaniflcent  g  .1  of  Kenil- 
WDTth  Caitla,  pork,  and  manor.  Sir 
Jamei  Melrille,  tlie  enToy  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  ScoEi,  in  hia  intertaining  Me- 
Dioin,  ^Tsa  the  following  interesting 
deecriptiOD  of  the  ceirmonial  of  thu 
creation : — "  It  waa  performed  nt  Wcit- 
niniter.  with  great  (olemnity,  theQacen 
heneLf  helping  to  put  on  hii  mantle,  he 
■itting  upon  hi>  kneei  before  her.  with 
rreat  (rniTity.  But  ihe  could  not  re- 
ftain  lium  putting  her  bend  in  his  neck, 
•milingly  tickling  hinii  the  French  om- 
bMndor  and  I  standing  by.  Then  she 
turned  Tonad,  nnd  a*k«l  me  huw  I  liked 


him!  I  autwered,  (hat  oi  he  was  a 
wdrthy  Hrraut,  so  he  was  happy  in 
baTing  a  Princess  who  could  liiiceni  and 
rowardifood  service.  'Yet,'  ihe  replicJ, 
'yon  like  better  render  tall  lad,'  point- 
ing towardi  my  llord  Damlcy,  who,  aa 
nearest  Prince  of  the  blood,  bor«  the 
sword  of  honour  that  ilay  before  her. 
S)is  took  me  to  her  bed-chamber,  and 
opened  a  little  catnnet,  wherein  were 
diren  little  pictures,  wrapped  in  paper, 

her  own  hand.  On  the  first  that  aba 
took  up  was  written,  '  my  lord's  picture.' 
I  hehl  the  cundle ;  and  when  at  length  she 
permitted  me  Co  lee  it,  I  found  it  to  be 
the  EoilofLeicester'ipictunil  I  desiiwl 
that  I  might  have  it  to  carry  home  to 
my  Queen  (Mary,  of  Scotbnrt),  which 
>he  refused,  aUeging  that  ihi>  had  but 
tliat  one  picture  of  hii.  I  said,  'Your 
Majesty  hath  here  the  originLil'  for  */ 
pentirtd  Aim  at  Iht  fiirthtit  part  ofth* 


She  showed  lue  i3 


a  fait  ruby,  as  great 
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as  a  tcnnii-ball;  I  desired  that  the 
would  send  cither  it  or  my  L«>rd  of  T«ci- 
cester  8  picture,  as  a  token  to  ni v  Qn(H*n. 
She  said,  that  if  the  Queen  would  folluw 
her  counsel,  she  would,  in  prucrss  of 
time,  ^t  all  tl&t  she  had ;  that,  in  the 
meantime,  she  was  resoU-ed  to  send  with 
nic,  OS  a  tqkcn,  a  fair  diamond.  I  was 
conveyed  by  I-*-ico8tcr  in  his  barge  from 
Hampton  bourt  to  London.  l{y  the 
way,  he  inquired  of  mc,  what  the  Queen 
of  Scots  thought  of  him.  and  of  the 
marriaffc  proposed  by  ]taudolph,  on  the 
p:irt  of  Klizaboth  ?  '  Wliereupon  I  an- 
sxrered  very  coldlv,  us  I  had  been  com- 
manded  by  my  mistress.  Then  he  began 
to  purge  himself  of  so  proud  a  pretence 
as  to  marry  so  great  a  Queen,  declaring 
that  he  did  ftot  esteem  him»eif  worth  if  to 
wipe  her  shoes;  and  that  the  propoaitiou 
of  the  marriage  procetiled  from  Cecil, 
his  secret  enemy :  *  For  if,'  added  he,  *  I 
should  have  appeared  desirous  of  that 
Ruirriage.  I  sliould  have  offended  both 
the  Queens,  and  thus  lost  their  favour.'" 

There  can  be  no  doabt  that  Elizabeth 
devised  this  matrimonial  project  of 
uniting  Leicester  with  the  beautiful 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  purely  as  a  ro- 
mantic trial  of  his  attacumeiit  to  her- 
self, and  pleased  her  fancy  ^vith  the  idea 
of  his  rejecting  for  her  own  sweet  self, 
a  younger  and  a  fairer  queen  !  thinking 
it  would  gire  him  consequence,  in  the 
event  of  making  him  her  own  husband. 
Certain  it  is,  Uiat  when  the  Queen  of 
Scots  appeared  to  incline  to  a  speedy 
conclusion  of  the  business,  and  prayed 
Klizabeth  to  know  on  what  conditions 
she  would  give  her  approbation  to  the 
union,  the  earnestness  in  the  cause, 
which  she  had  hitherto  disphiyed,  im- 
mediately ceased ! 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville 
describe  some  highly  entertaining  scenes, 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  in  the 
court  of  hlizabcth. 

The  son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  Duke 
Casimir,  having  made  an  offer  of  his 
hand  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  requested 
Melville,  in  passing  through  England, 
on  his  way  to  his  own  country,  to  con- 
vey his  p'icture  to  her  Majesty.  The 
envoy  was  also  furnished  with  portraits 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  electoral 


family.  On  his  arrival  in  I^mlon,  in 
1 '564,  he  immediately  rep«iired  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and,  diliveriug  his  crudcn- 
tiuU  was  forthwith  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  her  ^lajesty.  Alter  some 
discourse  with  tlie  Quucb,  on  some  mi- 
nor subjects.  Sir  James  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  fortii  into  earnest 
commendation  of  the  elector,  ^' whose 
service,  nothing,"  said  ho,  '^  but  my 
duty  to  my  own  sovereign  rould  have 
induced  me  to  quit."  Adding — '*  For 
the  remembrance  of  so  good  a  master,  I 
desired  to  (sirry  home  with  me  the  por- 
traits of  hiuisell,  his  sons  and  daught«:rs.*' 
**  So  soon  OS  she  heard  me  mention  the 
pictures."  coutinu(.*s  Sir  James,  '*  .she 
inquired  if  I  had  the  picture  of  Duke 
Cosiniir,  d<'siring  to  sec  it.  Ami  when 
I  alleged  that  I  had  letl  them  in  I^ni- 
don,  and  that  I  was  n>ady  to  go  forwanl 
on  my  journey,  she  said  I  siiould  not 
depart  till  she  had  seen  the  pictures. 
So  the  next  day  I  delivered  them  all  to 
her  Majesty,  and  she  desired  to  keep 
them  all  night ;  she  then  cidled  on  my 
Lord  Dudley  to  be  jud^  of  Duke  Casi- 
mir's  picture,  and  appomted  mo  to  meet 
her  the  next  mummg  in  her  garden, 
where  she  caused  them  all  to  be  deli- 
rered  to  me,  giving  me  thanks  for  the 
sight  of  them.  I  then  offered  tb  her 
Majesty  all  the  pictures,  so  she  would 
permit  me  to  retain  the  Elector's  and 
his  lady's,  but  she  would  have  none  of 
them.  I  had  also  sure  information, 
that  first  and  last  she  heartily  despised 
the  said  Duke  Casimir." 

Elizabeth  now  told  Sir  James,  that 
she  intended  soon  to  propose,  as  fit 
matches  for  his  Qneen,  two  noblemen, 
one  or  other  of  whom  she  hoped  to  see 
her  accept  for  a  husband,  'rhese  two 
were  Dudley,  and  Lord  Damlev,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  tlie  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas. 

A  few  weelu  after  Melville  had  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  Mwj  thought  good 
to  des{Mitch  him  again  to  Lonaon,  **  to 
deal  with  the  Queen  of  Enghind,  with 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  with  my  Lady 
Margaret  Doug:las,  and  with  sundry 
friends  she  had  in  England." 

"Having  arrived  in  London/'  says 
Sir  James,  '*  1  lodged  near  the  court,  at 
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Wcttminster.  My  host  immediately  | 
gave  notice  of  my  coming  ;  and  that 
•ame  night,  her  ^faiesty  sent  Mr.  Hat- 
ton  to  welcome,  ana  to  inform  me,  that 
the  next  morning  she  would  give  me 
audience  in  her  garden  at  cijirht  o'clock. 
AooordingW,  Mr.  llatton,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, late  agent  for  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land in  Scotknd,  camo  to  my  lodging, 
to  convey  me  to  her  Majesty,  who  was, 
as  they  said,  already  in  tiic  garden. 
With  them  came  a  servant  of  my  Lonl 
Robert's,  with  a  horse  and  foot  mantle 
of  velvet,  laced  with  gold,  for  me  to 
ride  up«m,  wliich  servant,  with  the  said 
horse,  waited  upon  mo  all  the  time  that 
I  remained  there. 

**  At  another  interview,  Elizabeth  in- 
quired if  the  Queen  had  sent  any  answer 
to  the  proposition  of  marriage  made  to 
her  through  Mr.  Randolph.   I  answered, 
as  I  had  Men  instructed,  that  my  mis- 
tress thought  little  or  nothing  thereof. 
Adding,  that  the  Queen,  my  mistress, 
is  minded  to  send  on  her  part,  my  Lord 
Murray,  and  the  Secretary,  Lidingtoun, 
and  expects  your  Majesty  will  send  my 
Lord  of  Bedford,  and  my  Lord  Robert 
Dudley.    She  answered, — ^That  it  ap- 
peared I  made  but  small  account  of  my 
Lord  Robert,  seeing  that  I  named  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  before  him ;  but  that 
ere  long  she  would  make  him  a  far 
greater  earl,  and  that  I  should  see  it 
done  before  my  return  home,  for  she  es- 
teemed him  as  her  brother  and   best 
friend,  whom  she  would  have   herself 
married,  had  she  ever  minded .  to  have 
taken  a  husband.       But  being    deter- 
mined to  live  single,  she  wished  the  Queen, 
her  sister,  might  marry  him,  as  meetcst 
of  all  others  with  whom  she  could  find 
in  her  heort  to  jtropose.     Kor,  being 
matched  with  him,  it  would  remove  out 
of  her  Rund  all  fears  and  suspicions,  of 
being  offended  by  any  usurpation  before 
her  death.    Being  assured  that  he  was 
so  loving  and  trusty,  that  he  would  never 
suffer  any  such  thing  to  bo  attempted 
during  her  time ;  and  that  the  Queen, 
my  mistren,  might  haye  the  higher  es- 
teem of  him,  I  had  been  requinS  to  stay 
till  I  should  see  him  made  Karl  of  Lei- 
jester  and  Baron  of  Denbigh.    She  ap- 
peared to  be  so  affectionate  to  the  Queen, 
87   - 


her  good  sister,  that  she  nxpmsed  a 
great  desire  to  see  her.  Then  she  took 
out  of  a  little  cabinet  the  Queen's  nie- 
ture,  and  kissed  it,  and  I  yenturea  to 
kiss  her  hand,  for  the  great  loye  evi- 
denced therein  to  my  mistress.  She  in- 
ouired  of  me  many  things  relating  to 
uie  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  other 
countries  wherein  I  had  travelled.  She 
caused  me  to  dine  with  her  dame  of  ho- 
nour, my  Ludy  Straffonl,  (an  honour- 
able and  goodly  lady,  who  had  been  ba- 
nished to  Geneva  during  the  reign  of 
her  predecessor),  that  I  might  boaIwa)Ti 
near  her,  so  that  she  might  confer  with 


me. 


**  At  dirers  meetings  we  had  conver- 
sations on  different  subjects.  The  Queen, 
my  mistress,  had  instructed  me  to  leave 
mutters  of  gravity  sometimes,  and  cast 
in  merry  purposes,   lest  otherwise  she 
shouhl  be  wearied ;  she  being  weU  in- 
formed of  her  natural  temper.    There- 
fore, in  declaring  my  observations  of  the 
customs  of  Holland.  Poland,  and  Italy,  the 
buskins  of  the  women  were  not  forget ; 
and  what  country  weed  I  thought  hest 
becoming    gentlewomen.     The  Queen 
said  she  nad  clothes  of  every  sort,  which 
eyery  day  thereafter,  so  Ion?  as  I  was 
there,  she  changed.    One  £jy  she  had 
the    English  weed,    another    day  the 
French,  another  the  Italian,  and  so  on. 
She  asked  me  which  of  them  became  her 
best?    I  answered,  in  my  judgment  the 
Italian  dress;  which  answer  I  found 
pleased  her^ell,  for  she  delighted  to 
show  her  golden-ooloured  hair,  wearing 
a  caul  ana  bonnet,  as  they  do  in  Italy. 
Her  hair  was  rather  reddish  than  yel- 
low, curled  in    appearance   naturally. 
She  desired  to  know  what  colour  of 
hair  was  reputed  best ;  and  whether  my 
Queen's  hair  or  hcr^s  was  -  best ;   and 
which  of  them  was  direst  ?  I  answered, 
the  fairest  of  them  both  was  not  their 
worst  faults.    But  she  was  earnest  with 
me  to  declare  which  of  them  I  judged 
fairest     I  said  she  was  the  fairest  queen 
in  England,  and  mine  in  Scotland ;  yet 
still  she  appeared  earnest    I  then  told 
her,  they  were  both  the  fairest  ladies  iu 
their  respective  countries ;  that  her  Ma- 
jesty was  whiter,   but  my  Queen  was 
very  lovely.    She  inquired,  which  af 
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them  WM  biffhcflt  in  tUtara  ?  I  said, 
my  Queen.  Then,  laid  she,  she  is  too 
hi}^.  for  I  myself  am  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low.  Then  she  asked,  what  ex- 
ereises  she  nseJ  ?  I  replied,  that  when 
I  rcceired  mr  despatch,  the  Queen  was 
Litely  como  from  the  Hit^hland  hunting*. 
That  when  her  more  serious  affairs  per- 
mitted, she  was  taken  up  with  reading 
of  histories ;  that  sometimes  she  recre- 
ated hersvlf  in  playing  upon  the  lute 
and  Tirginuls.  She  inquired  if  she 
played  wuU  ?  I  said,  reasonably  for  a 
queen. 

**  That  same  day,  after  dinner,  my  Lord 
of  Ilunsdon  drew  me  up  to  a  quiet  ^- 
Icrr,  that  I  might  hear  some  music^- 
but  he  said  he  durst  not  avow  it — where 
I  might  hear  the  Queen  pluy  upon  the 
%'irginuLi.  After  I  hod  hearkened  a 
while,  I  stood  by  the  tapestry  that  hung 
before  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and 
soeing  her  back  was  towards  the  door,  I 
Tcnturcd  within  the  chamber,  and  stood 
at  a  pretty  space,  huaring  her  play  ex- 
cellently well;  but  she  left  off  imme- 
diately, a*  soon  as  she  turned  about  and 
saw  me.  She  appeared  surprised,  and 
came  forward,  seeming  to  strike  me 
with  her  hand ;  alleging  that  she  used 
not  to  play  before  men,  but  when  she 
was  solitary,  to  shun  melancholy.  She 
asked  how  I  came  there  ?  I  answered, 
as  I  was  walking  with  my  Lord  of 
Ilunsdon,  we  passed  by  the  chamber 
door — I  heard  such  melody  as  ravished 
me,  whereby  I  was  drawn  m  ere  I  knew 
how ;  excusing  my  fault  of  homeliness, 
as  being  brought  up  in  the  court  of 
France,  where  such  freedom  was  allowed; 
declaring  myself  willing  to  endure  what- 
ever punishment  her  Majesty  should  be 
pleased  to  inflict  npon  me,  for  so  great 
an  offence.  Then  she  sat  down  low 
npon  a  cushion,  and  I  upon  my  knees 
by  her,  but  itith  her  own  nand  she  gave 
me  a  cushion  to  place  under  my  knee ; 
which  at  first  I  refused,  but  she  com- 
pelled me  to  take  it.  She  then  called 
for  my  Lady  Strafford  out  of  the  next 
chamW.  for  the  Queen  was  alone.  She 
inquired  whether  my  Queen  or  she 
piayed  best?  In  that  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  give  her  the  praise.  She  said 
my  French  was  very  good;  and  asked 


if  I  oonld  speak  Italian,  which  shespoka 
reasonably  wclL  I  told  her  iMaJL-sty  I 
had  no  time  to  learn  that  knguage,  not 
having  been  above  two  montlu  in  Italy. 
Then  she  spoke  to  me  in  Dutch,  which 
was  not  good;  and  would  know  what 
kind  of  books  I  most  delighted  in,  whe- 
ther  theology,  history,  or  hvt  mtUtenf 
I  said  I  liked  weU  of  aU  the  sorts. 

**I  now  took  occasion  to  press  ear- 
nestly my  despatch  :  she  said  I  was 
souncr  wi-ary  of  her  company  than  she 
was  of  mine.  I  told  her  Mujtvty,  that 
though  1  had  no  n*asan  to  be  wrary,  I 
knew  mv  mistress's  affairs  called  me 
home.  Vet  I  was  detained  two  days 
lunger,  that  I  might  see  her  dancd,  as  I 
wod  afterwnnls  iiifurmed.  Which  being 
over,  siic  inquired  of  me  whether  she  or 
my  Quven  danced  best?  1  answered 
the  Queen  danced  not  so  hiffk,  nor  so 
disposedly  as  she  did.  Then  again  she 
wisoed  that  she  might  see  the  Queen  at 
some  convenient  place  of  meeting.  I 
offered  to  convoy  her  secretly  to  Soot- 
hmd,  by  post  horses,  clothed  luce  a  page ; 
that  under  this  disguise  she  might  see 
the  Queen ;   as  James  the  Fifth  had 

fone  in  disguise  with  his  own  ambassa- 
or,  to  see  the  Duke  of  Vendome's  sis 
ter,  who  should  have  been  his  wife. 
Telling  her  that  her  chamber  might  be 
kept  in  her  absence  as  though  she  were 
sick,  that  none  need  be  privy  thereto, 
except  Lady  Strafford,  and  one  of  the 
grooms  of  her  chamber.  She  appeared 
to  like  that  kind  of  language,  but  only 
answered  it  with  a  sigh,  saying,  *  Alas  I 
if  I  might  do  it  thua  F  I  then  with- 
drew." 

**  About  this  period,"  says  Naunton, 
in  his  FragnHSfUa  JEte^aUa,  **  Bowrer,  a 
gentleman  of  the  black  rod,  oeug 
charxed  by  the  Queen's  express  eom- 
mana  to  look  precisely  into  all  admis- 
sions into  the  privy  cLamber,  one  day 
stopped  a  very  gay  captain,  a  follower  of 
Leicester's,  from  entrance,  lor  that  he 
was  neither  well  known,  nor  a  sworn 
servant  to  the  Queen :  at  which  repnUe, 
the  gentleman,  bearing  hi|ph  on  my  lord's 
favour,  told  him,  he  might  penhanoo 
procure  him  his  discharge.  Lsieester 
coming  in  at  this  moment,  said  pnhiicly 
(which  was  none  of  his  wont),  that 
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Bowjer  wan  a  knave,  and  should  not 
continue  loni^  in  hii  office ;  and  so  turn- 
ing about  to  f^  into  the  Quern's  cham- 
her;  but  liowycr,  boldly  stepping  before 
him,  and  fallii^  at  the  Unecn's  feet,  re- 
lated the  story,  and  humblr  asked 
whether  T/iccster  was  Kin^,  or'hcrMa- 
icstv  Queen  ?  Whorcunto  she  siiid.  with 
liiT*  wnntcd  oath,  *  God's  deuth !  my 
lord,  I  hare  wished  you  well,  but  my 
favour  is  not  so  locked  up  fur  you,  that 
others  shall  not  partake  thereof;  for  I 
have  many  servanu.  to  whom  I  shall,  at 
mv  pleasure,  bestow  my  favour,  and  like- 
wise resume  the  same :  and  if  ifou  think 
to  rui4  kere^  I  will  take  a  course  to  see 
you  forthcoming;  /  will  have  hrre  but 
otte  mittrent  and  no  matter  I  and  look 
that  no  ill  happen  to  him.  lest  it  be  rc- 
quinnl  at  your  hands  !*  which  words  so 
quelled  my  Lord  of  LeicestiT,  that  his 
feigned  humility  was  long  after  one  of 
bis  best  virtues  I" 

That  sincere,  npriffht,  courageous 
nobleman,  the  Karl  of  Sussex,  and  Lord 
Chamberiain,  was  endowed  with  suffi- 
cient penetration  to  detect,  beneath  the 
veil  of  artifice  and  hvpocrisy  under  which 
they  were  concealed,  the  monstrous 
views  of  the  Queen's  favourite,  Leicester; 
and  he  oould  not,  without  disgust  and 
indignation,  behold  a  Princess,  whose 
blood  he  slkared,  and  in  whose  service 
ho.  had  entered  with  devotion,  the  dupe 
of  so  despicable  and  pcmiciotis  a  syco- 

Jhant  ihat  influence  which  he  saw 
^icestcr  abuse,  to  the  dishonour  of  the 
Queen  and  the  detriment  of  the  coun- 
try, he  undertook  to  overthrow,  by  fair 
and  public  means ;  and  without  motives 
of  personal  interest  or  ambition.  There 
mingled  also  in  the  breast  of  the  high- 
born Sussex,  a  thorough  diMlain  of  the 
origin  of  Dudley,  with  a  just  abhorrence 
of  his  character  and  conduct.  He  was 
wont  to  say  of  him,  that  two  ancestors 
were  all  that  he  could  remember-^his 
father  and  grandfather— both  traitors  to 
tiieir  country.  His  sarcasms  roused  in 
I^iccstcr  the  most  deadly  animosit][. 
With  the  exception  of  Cecil  and  his 
friends,  who  remained  neuter,  the  whole 
court  divided  into  factions  upon  the 
quarrel  of  these  two  powerful  peers: 
and  to  such  extremity  were  matters  car- 


ried, that  for  some  time  neither  of  them 
would  stir  abroad  without  a  numcroua 
armed  train.  The  Queen  herself  had 
much  difficulty  in  restraining  these  no- 
blemen from  breaking  out  into  actual 
violence :  at  length,  however,  she  sum- 
moned them  both  into  her  presence,  and 
forcetl  them  to  a  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Tlie  stiirm,  under  which  the  favourite 
had  yifldi-d  for  a  time,  quickly  passed 
over,  and  he  once  more  resumed  his 
haughty  demeanour.  To  revenge  him- 
self on  Sussex  was.  however,  beyond  hit 
power.  The  well-grounded  confidence 
of  Elizabeth  in  his  abilities  and  his  at- 
tachment to  her  person,  he  found  to  be 
immoveable ;  but  lie  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
induce  Eliznlwth  to  send  his  adversary 
to  an  honounible  exile,  in  tL«c  shape  of  an 
embstssy  to  tlie  Imperial  court.  When 
Sussex  returned  from  this  mission,  the 
Queen  named  him  I^rd  President  of  the 
^'orth — an  office  which  equuUv  removed 
him  from  court  intrigue,  ^ot  long 
nftcTt  the  hand  of  deatn  terminated  his 
honourable  career  and  the  implacable 
enmity  of  Leicester.  As  he  lav  on  his 
death-bed,  Sussex  thus  addrcasea  his  sur- 
rounding  friends  :^-*'  I  am  now  passing 
into  another  world,  and  must  leave  you 
to  your  fortunes,  and  to  the  Queen's 
grace  and  goodness :  but  beware  of  the 
fffp9y  Leicester,  for  he  will  be  too  hard 
for  you  all ;  you  know  not  the  Btast  so 
well  as  I  do !"' 

About  this  period  [1666]  the  beauti- 
ful Lady  Mary  Grey,  sister  to  the  cele- 
brated Lady  Jane  and  Lady  Catherine 
Grey,  of  royal  lineoge,  married  Martin 
Kays,  of  Kent,  esquire,  a  judge  at  court. 
»*Mary  Grey."  says  Fuller,  *•  frighted 
with  tne  infelicity  of  her  two  eldest  sis- 
ters, Jane  and  Catherine,  forgot  her  ho- 
nour to  remember  her  safety ;  and  mar- 
ried one  whom  she  could  love  and  noue 
need  fear,  Martin  Kavs,  of  Kent,  who 
was  a  judge  at  court —(but  only  of  doubt- 
ful casts  at  dice,  being  sergeant  porter) 
— and  died  without  issue."  £lizabt>th, 
according  to  her  usual  practice  in  simi- 
lar cases,  when  the  blood  royal  was  de« 
filed,  sent  both  husband  and  wife  topri* 
sou.  The  unfortunate  lady  did  not,  it 
would  appear,  sufficiently  **  remember 
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her  safety"  in  farming  this  connection, ) 
obscure  and  humble  as  it  was ;  for  all 
matrimouT  had  now  bccomo  offensive  to 
the  match-marringf  Queen.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Lady  Manr  Grey 
was  oonsisn^  to  the  care  of  Sir  "thomas 
Grctbam,  the  eminent  merchant,  where 
she  remained  for  three  years,  and  was 
then  liberated,  through  the  kind  inter- 
cession of  Sir  Thomas,  who  wrote  to 
Lord  Burleigh  on  her  behalf. 

Elizabeth  was  remarkably  fond  of 
proverbs  and  quaint  aphorisms;  and  ' 
although  througfliout  her  epistolary  cor- 
respondence this  marked  trait  in  her 
character  is  evident,  it  is  nowhere  so 
fiilly  displayed  as  in  the  subjoined  pe- 
dantic letter,  in  which  she  prescribes  to 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  Governor  of  Ire- 
land, the  part  he' is  to  tike  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fierce  feud  between  the  Irish 
Earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond  : — 

"  Harry, 

**  If  our  partial  slender  ma- 
naging of  the  contentious  ouarrel  be- 
tween the  two  Irish  Earls  did  not  make 
the  way  to  cause  these  lines  to  pass  my 
hand,  tnis  gibberish  should  hardly  have 
cumbered  your  eyes;  hut  warned  by 
my  former  fault,  and  dreading  worser 
hap  to  come,  I  rede  you  take  g6od  heed 
that  the  good  subjects  lost  state  be  so 
revenged,  that  I  hear  not  the  rest  be 
won  to  a  right  byeway  to  breed  more 
traitor's  stocks,  and  so  the  goal  is  gone. 
Make  some  difference  between  tried, 
just,  and  false  friends.  Let  the  good 
service  of  well-deservers  be  never  re- 
warded with  loss.  Let  their  thanks  be 
snch  as  may  encourage  more  striven 
for  the  like.  Suffer  not  that  Desmond's 
denying  deeds  far  wide  from  promised 
woricSf  make  you  trust  to  other  pledge 
than  either  himself  or  John  for  gaj^e : 
he  hath  so  well  performed  his  English 
vows,  that  I  warn  yon  to  trust  him  no 
longer  that  you  see  one  of  them.  .  Pro- 
metneos  let  me  be;  Epiftuihem  hath 
been  mine  too  lone.  I  pray  God  your 
old  strange  sheep,  late  (as  you  say)  re- 
turned into  the  fold,  wore  not  her  woolly 
nrment  upon  her  wolvy  back.  You 
know  a  kingdom  knows  no  kindred ;  ti 
9wlandumjn*  regnatidi  eau9a.  A  strength 


to  harm  is  perilous  in  the  hand  of  ai 
ambitious  head.  Where  might  is  mixc-d 
with  wit,  there  is  too  good  an  accord  in 
a  government.  Kssays  be  oft  dangerous ; 
especially  when  the  cup-bearer  hath  re- 
ceived such  a  preservative  as,  what 
might  soever  betide  thedrinker'sdraught, 
the  carrier  takes  no  bane  thereby. 

*'  Relieve  not,  though  they  swear,  that 
they  can  be  full  sound  whose  parents 
soaght  the  rule  that  they  full  fain  would 
have.  I  warrant  you  they  will  never  be 
accused  of  bastardy ;  you  were  to  blame 
to  lay  it  to  their  charge ;  they  will  trace 
the  steps  tiiat  others  have  passed  before. 
If  I  had  not  espied,  though  very  Uite, 
legerdemain  used  in  these  cases,  I  had 
never  played  my  part.  No,  if  I  did  not 
see  the  balances  liL-ld  awry,  I  had  never 
myself  come  into  the  weigh-house.  I 
hope  I  shall  liave  so  ^ood  a  customer  in 
you,  that  all  other  officers  shall  do  their 
(iutj  among  you.  If  aught  have  been 
amiss  at  home,  I  will  patch,  though  I 
cannot  whole  it.  Let  us  not,  nor  no 
more  do  you,  consult  so  long  as  till  ad- 
vice come  too  late  to  the  givers ;  where 
tiien  shall  we  wish  the  deeds  while  all 
was  spent  in  words.'  A  fool  too  late 
bewares  when  all  the  peril  is  passed.  If 
we  still  advise,  we  shall  never  do ;  thus 
are  we  still  knitting  a  knot  never  tied ; 
yea.  and  if  our  loom  be  framed  with  rot- 
ten hurdles,  when  our  web  is  well  nigh 
done,  our  work  is  to  begin  anew.  God 
send  the  weaver  true  'prentices  again, 
and  let  them  be  denizens,  I  pray  you,  if 
they  be  not  citizens ;  and  such,  too,  as 
your  ancientest  aldermen,  that  now  dwell 
m  your  official  place,  have  had  best  causa 
to  commend  their  good  behaviour. 

**Let  this  memorial  be  only  com- 
mitted to  Vulcan's  base  keeping,  with, 
out  anv  longer  abode  than  the  reading 
thereof ;  yea,  and  with  no  mention  made 
thereof  to  any  other  wight  I  charge 
you  as  I  may  command  you.  Seem  not 
to  have  had  but  the  secretary's  letter 
from  me. 

"  Your  loving  Mistress, 

*'  lOXZABETH,  R." 


In  June,  1666,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  son.  Sir  Jamea 
Melville    was_  immediately    diapaCched 
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witb  the  newi  to  Elizabeth;  and,  in 
hu  "  Memoirs/*  we  have  the  following 
graphie  sketch  of  his  mission : — **  lir 
twelve  of  the  clock  I  took  horse,  and 
was  that  night  at  Berwick.  The 
foarth  day  after,  I  was  at  London,  and 
did  first  meet  with  my  brother  Robert 
(then  ambassador  to  England  J,  who  that 
same  night  sent  and  iufurroeu  Secretary 
Cecil  of  my  arrival,  and  of  the  birth  of 
the  Prince,  desiring  him  to  keep  it  quiet 
till  my  coming  to  court  to  announce  it 
myself  unto  her  Majesty,  who  wiis  resid- 
ing for  tho  time  at  Greenwich,  where 
she  was  in  great  mirth,  dancing  after 
supper.  Kut  so  soon  as  the  Sccrctar}' 
Cecil  whispered  in  her  ear  the  news  of 
the  Prinoe  s  birth,  all  her  mirth  was  laid 
aside  for  that  night ;  all  present  mar- 
velling whence  proceeded  such  a  cliango, 
for  the  Queen  aid  sit  down,  putting  her 
hand  under  her  cheek,  and  bursting  out 
to  some  of  her  ladies,  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  the 
w«M  bni  m  hnrren  utork  ! 

^  The  next  morning  was  appointed  for 
me  to  get  audience ;  at  which  time  my 
brother  and  I  went  by  water  to  Green- 
wich, and  were  met' by  some  friends, 
who  told  OS  how  sorrow'ful  her  Majesty 
was  at  my  news ;  but  that  she  had  oeen 
advised  to  show  a  glad  and  cheerful 
oonntenance:  which  sne  did  in  her  best 
apparel,  saying  that  the  joyftil  news  of 
the  Queen,  her  sister's  delivery  of  a  fair 
son,  which  I  had  sent  her  by  Secretary 
Cecil,  had  recovered  her  out  of  a  heavy 
sickness,  which  she  had  lain  under  for 
fifteen  days.  Therefore,  she  welcomed 
me  with  a  merry  face,  and  thanked  me 
for  hastening  to  give  her  that  welcome 
intelligence.  The  next  day,  she  sent 
me  her  letter,  with  the  present  of  a  rich 
chain." 

Elizabeth  accepted,  with  a  good  grace, 
the  offioe  of  sponsor  to  the  young  Prince 
of  Scothind;  sending  thither,  as  her 
proxies,  the  Earl  of  Hedford,  a  son  of 
Lord  Hunsdon,  and  several  knights  and 
gentleinen.  These  met  with  a  cordial 
reception  from  Marv,  who  was  now  at 
open  variance  with  her  husband.  Tlie 
priNent  sent  by  Elizabeth,  as  tho  royal 
go<imothcr,  consisted  of  a  rich  font'  of 
pure  gold,  of  the  value  uf  upwnnhi  ot  one 


thousand  pounds ;  in  return  for  which, 
rings,  rich  chains  of  diamond  and  pearl, 
andother  precious  jewels,  were  bountifully 
bestowed  on  the  proxies  of  Elizabeth. 

The  delicate  subject  of  a  successor  to 
the  throne  was  again  revived  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  dcfbiice  of  the 
opposition  of  the  court  party,  wlio  rei- 
terated '*  that  the  Queen  was  moved  to 
marriage,  and  inclined  to  prosecute  the 
same."  A  motion  w:is  carried,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
lords  ou  the  subject.  The  Queen  then 
required  a  deputation  from  both  houses 
to  wait  upon  her,  which  huTing  been 
agreed  to,  the  lord  keeper  explaiiu^l 
their  sentiments,  in  a  long  sm>ech,  to 
which  her  Majesty  was  pleased,  in  her 
usual  indirect  way,  to  reply:  "As  to 
my  marriage,  a  silent  thouglit  might 
serve.  I  thought  it  hud  been  so  dcsirr<I 
that  no  other  tree's  blossom  should  hav<* 
been  miude<l.  or  ever  any  hope  of  fruit 
had  been  denied  them,  hut  if  any 
doubted  that  1  am  by  word  or  determi- 
nation never  bent  to  tread  in  that  kind 
of  life,  1  desire  them  to  put  aside  that 
sort  of  heresy ;  for  their  belief  is  indeed 
mistaken.  And  although  I  might 
think  it  best  for  a  private  woman,  yet  L 
strive  with  myself  to  think  it  not  meet 
for  a  Princess.  As  to  the  succession,  I 
desire  th^m  not  to  think  that  they  had 
needed  this  desire,  if  I  had  seen  a  time 
so  fit,  and  it  was  so  ripe  as  to  be  de- 
clared. That  for  their  comfort,  1  had 
good  record  in  that  place  that  other 
means  than  they  mentioned  had  been 
thought  of  for  their  good,  as  much  as  for 
my  own  surety;  which,  if  they  could 
have  been  conveniently  executed,'  it  had 
not  been  now  deferred  or  over-slipped. 
That  I  hope  to  die  in  quiet,  with  Nunc 
DimiUUt  which  oould  not  be  without  I 
see  some  glimpse  of  their  following 
surety  after  my  grayed  bones." 

These  vague  and  unmeaning  sentences 
tended  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried,  to  perserero  in  the 
remonstrance  against  the  Queen's  de- 
laying her  marriage  any  longer.  At 
this  bold  step  her  Majesty  was  sn  en- 
raged, that  sne  communicated,  througri 
Sir  Francis  XnoUes,  her  positive  com- 
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Band  to  the  house,  to  proceed  no  ftirther  j 
in  this  business,  ntUfying  themaelvcs 
with  the  promise  of  marrittgo  which  she 
hud  made  un  tlie  solemn  wonl  of  a  queen. 
But  Paul  Wentworth,  a  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Commons,  would 
not  tamely  submit  to  this  prohibition ; 
and  ho  a^ain  mored  the  house  on  the 
({ttostion,  whether  the  late  command  of 
her  Majesty  was  not  a  breach  of  its 
priviloges  ? '  The  Queen  hercupou  issued 
an  injunction,  that  there  should  be  no 
debates  on  tliis  point;  but  the  tone  of 
resistance  was  so  loud  in  the  Commons 
aToinst  this  her  arbitrary  iuterfon'ncc, 
that  she  found  it  expedient,  a  few  days 
after,  to  rescind  both  orders,  insistin^j^, 
however,  on  the  condition,  that  the  deli- 
cute  subject  should  not  at  this  time  be 
furlhtr  dflKited. 

On  proroiruiiig  Parliament,  Elizabeth 
acqiiaintt-d  liotli  lioudes  with  her  extreme 
displeasure  at  their  interference  regard- 
ing a  successor;  a  subject  which  she 
always  chose  to  regard  as  belonging  ex- 
clusiirely  to  her  preroffatiTe,  ana  that 
thongh'they  might,  perhaps,  hare  after 
her  one  more  learned  or  wiser,  yet,  she 
assured  them,  none  could  be  more  care- 
ful OTer  them.  And,  therefore,  she 
bode  them  henceforth  beware  how  they 
proved  the  patience  of  their  Prince,  as 
they  had  now  done  that  of  their  Queen. 
Notwithstanding,  she  did  not  mean  to 
make  a  Lent  at  Christmas,  the  most  port 
of  them,  therefore,  might  assure  them- 
selves,  that  they  depajrted  high  in  her 
grace  and  favour.  The  Commons  had 
offered  her  an  extraordinary  subsidy,  on 
condition  of  her  naming  her  successor, 
which  she  refused.  Even  of  the  ordinarv 
supplies  she  remitted  one  fourth,  smil- 
ingly rcmarkinir,  "  It  is  as  well  for  me 
to  have  money  in  the  coffers  of  my  sub- 
jects, as  in  my  own  I"  It  was  in  this 
wa^r  she  trifled  with  the  feelings  of  the 
nation ! 

In  the  Autumn  of  1566,  the  Queen 
consented  to  honour  with  her  presence 
the  Univcreitv  of  Oxford,  of  which  her 
favourite,  Dudley,  now  Earl  of  Leicester, 
was  elected  chancellor.  She  was  received 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  at  Cam- 
bridge. Learned  addresses  and  exhibi- 
tiotts  awaited  her,  and  she  harangued 


the  heads  of  the  University,  not  is 
Latin,  but  in  Oruck !  In  AVorton's  Hts- 
tof)'  of  Kn<^lish  Poetry,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  this  celebrati-d  visit. 
**  In  the  magnificent  hull  nf  Christ- 
church,  the  Queen  was  entertained  with 
a  L;itin  comedy,  entitled  .Marcus  Gemi- 
nus,  the  Latin  tmgedy  of  Progne,  and 
an  English  comedy  on  the  story  of 
Palamon  and  Areite ;  all  acted  by  itu- 
dents  of  the  University.  When  the  lost 
play  was  over,  the  Queen  summoned 
into  her  presence  the  poet  (Uiciianl 
Edwards),  whom  she  loaded  with  thanks 
tuul  compliments ;  and  at  the  same  time 
tufniug  to  her  lords,  she  remarked,  tliat 
Palamon  was  so  justly  drawn  as  a  lover, 
that  the  author  must  have  been  in  love 
himself;  that  Arcito  was  a  right  martial 
knight,  baring  a  swurt  and  manly 
countenance,  yet  with  the  aspect  of  a 
Venus  clod  in  armour ;  that  the  lovely 
Emilia  was  a  rirgin  of  uncorrupted 
purity  and  unblemished  simplicity ;  and 
that  though  she  sung  so  sweeily,  and 

fathered  flowers  alone  in  the  ^prden, 
er  deportment  was  chaste  and  maidenly. 
The  port  of  Emilia,  the  only  female  part 
in  the  play,  was  acted  by  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, whose  performance  so  captivated 
her  Majesty,  that  she  made  him  a  present 
of  a  purse  of  gold.  During  tlie  perform- 
ance, a  cry  of  hounds,  belonging  to 
Theseus,  was  counterfeited  wi^out,  in 
the  groat  square  of  the  college.  The 
young  students  not  in  the  secret,  thought 
It  a  real  chase,  and  were  seixed  with  a 
sudden  transport  to  join  the  hunters;  at 
which  the  Queen  cried  oat  finora  her  box, 
'Oh,  excellent  I  these  boyi,  in  very 
troth,  are  ready  to  leap  out  of  the  win- 
dows to  follow  the  hounds  r" 

The  Vico-Chancellor  was  Dr.  Law- 
rence Humphreys.  He  had  lately  been 
distinguished  for  his  strennous  opposi- 
tion to  the  Queen's  injunctions,  respect* 
ing  the  habits  and  ceremonies  oc  tiie 
University.  When  he  came  forth  in 
procession  to  meet  her  Majesty,  on  this 
auspicious  visit,  the  Qneen  could  not 
refrain  saying,  with  a  gracious  smile,  as 
she  extended  to  him  her  hand  to  kiss  — 
**  That  loose  gown,  doctor,  becomes  you 
mighty  well ;  I  wonder  your  notions  of 
things  should  be  so  uurruw  I" 
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Tat  hmlwnd  o(  tho  nnfoTtnoBt*  'hftxj. 
Queen  of  Srou.  ncnihed  bjr  >  riulrnt 
divlli,  on  tliv  ninth  of  Kpbninrv,  15S7. 
Jflisiheth  di(pLiT«l  on  lliii  In^cii  oe- 
mioD  tlio  ulnott  modi-nHiun  anil  kinit- 
itat,  Sbt  nunounct^  t-i  rh«  CuunicM  of 
Lennoi,  (he  mnlhcr  of  DnrnlvT,  whom 
■lie  had  ■rhitrnniT  impriaunvil  in  the 
Toirrr,  tlie  rrii;liifi'il  nnualmtihe  which 
hid  ctiKwd  the  hinlury  of  hci  ill'fiilcd 
Mm.  'Hie  librratian  of  the  Cuunlcw 
irampdiatolT  folloircd ;  and  the  Karl, 
her  hulaind,  (oon  alter  i^lifivd  Mtzu- 
n  herdniroof  inlcrrcring  witli  her 
__  ■  _..! .^  jj^  procuring'  hii 


..Irtain 


I  Piti'na 


■Unwed  htm  to  briii)r 


.  nf  the 
*ard  his  praHfs 
thvpU.  whiim  he  hnd  nuhlirly 
ocdupdarthc  lunwiniiiiun  of  her  w>u. 
In  the  Uurh'i;.'h  ra|H-rx  Ilii're  » ii  ciirioiu 
letliT  from  Sitri'tiirv  Ci-eil  lo  Sir  llitirr 
I\'orr[(,  udhiiiudar  in  ttiiiiec,  in  wliiih 


the  Ouiwd'i  coniBiiiail,  for  that  ihe 
would  hare  him  to  know  ai  mceh  of  the 
truth  orthecirciimitoncei  of  the  murder 
of  the  King  of  Scot*  a*  mi);ht  be;  and 
liitherlu  the  umc  ii  hull  to  rami;  br, 
atherwiM  than  general  muoun.  Tlie 
Qoecn'i  MajntjKntycilenlaT  mr  Ijtdjr 
Iluword  aud  mj  wife  lo  the  i^j  Li-n- 
nm.  in  the  Tuwcr,  to  opvu  Ihii  imittor 
iinin  hiT :  ihD  could  not,  br  anjr  meunn, 
lie  ki'pt  fnim  auch  painon*  of  mind  ti* 
the  horriblcnoa  of  the  fact  did  iuipirc. 
Anil  this  hut  night  wets  with  the  luid 
Inly,  the  ilran  of  WealminiCer  and  Dr. 
Iluick;  iinil  I  hope  hvr  Majutv  will 
Dhow  aome  compawion  for  the  niiil  lailv, 
wham  nay  humane  naturo  muc:  aevia 
pity.- 


CHAPTEIt  VII. 

ZmaraUnt  liUcn  from  th4  Earl  of  Suttn  In  Eliaihflh—itary,  Qattx  af  SttUt, 
ncaptt  from  LocUnm  Oatlt  into  England— Ellsabttk  tUtaint  her  in  itpHeilg, 
mndfnatraUt  ktr  prop«ml  t^arrhgt  wilh  Xorfelk—Piipml  Jtntl  agamtt  £liim- 
ink—Tlt4  Qiutn'i  viiil  to  ili*  Royal  Exchangi—Dralh  of  ThnffmarUm— Trial 
and  ezteHtien  'iflfBrfiilk—SanmtbgSiabtlh—Leictiter'teonneetioHiiHh  Ladv 
S/ieJLU—Anolktrre-"'-- — -  >■—''>-■-■  i  -.--...  ,  ■  .  ~. 
inrg — DtathoflMt  . 

e^  LiaaUr—Th4  Diiki "/       ,        .     .  ,  ,       _ _  _^, 

— Ragi  af  EUiabilh—liuiirrti  ittatat  Liiettttr  and  tla'Pi-eiieh  Enrov — A  ihot 
JtrtdattJU  QvMH. 


orjaiK—iMnntc  9y  aizaatiii— Leimtcr  •  connection  nith  Lady 
ro!/al  favoHTiit—Lerd  Sm-ltii/k—ELioiet/,  and  Laig  Shrne- 
■  Hartlal  of  Irtlimd—Jienurkaili  Itllir  of  ElisebitX  rapnl- 
'  Dnla  of  AnJBit'i  propmal  tf  maTriagi~Ltiattti' t  marriaga 


I  Kfiiubeth  ume  re- 

I  ipiu   from    the  im- 

I  portiinitii'i  of  Fir- 

jf  tiamcut,  relatire  to 


take  Mjina  active  itepi  to  redeem  her 
promiM  iwipeettag  her  marnBga.  Ac- 
eordingly,  the  Ear!  of  Stiuei  wu 
deapuklicd  to  Vicnnn,  to  connntulala 
the  Kinpvmr  Miiiimilian  on  hia  con>- 


"  nil  Highnen  ii  in  peraon  tuller 
tuielj  a  good  deal  than  mj  hird  mar- 
quia;  hia  hair  and  beard  of  a  light 
;iuban);  hia  bee  Well  proporiioned, 
amiable,  and  of  n  good  complexion  i 
without  ahow  of  rednei*  or  OTcr-pila- 
ncai ;  hii  countenance  and  apeech  eWr. 
ful,  very  courteoui,  and  not  without 
anmealate;  hiahnUj-wdlshnped, without 
di'fomiitj  of  blumLih;  hia  honda  Tcrr 
good  anil  fair ;  his  Itg*  clunn.  wvfl 
proportioned,  and  of  sufilcieDt  bigneaa 
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for  hii  stature;    his  foot   as  gtiod  as 
majr  be. 

*'  So.  as  upon  my  duty  to  ^rour  ^[ii. 
jcstj,  I  find  not  one  deformity,  mis- 
shape, nor  any  thin<r  to  be  noted  worthy 
disliking  in  his  whole  person ;  but  con- 
trariwise, I  find  his  whole  shape  to  be 
^ood,  worthy  commendation  and  liking 
m  all  respects,  and  such  as  is  rarply  to  be 
found  in  such  a  Prince.  His  Ilijrhnoss, 
besides  his  natural  language  of  Dutch, 
speaketh  Tery  well  Spaiiish  and  Italian, 
and,  as  I  hear,  Latin.  Ilis  dealings 
with  ma  are  very  wise ;  his  conversations 
such  as  much  contcnteth  me ;  and  none 
rctumeth  discontented  from  his  com- 
pany. He  is  greatly  beloved  here  of  all 
men  ;  the  chiefest  gallants  of  these  parts 
are  his  men,  and  follow  his  court ;  the 
most  of  them  have  travelled  other  coun- 
tries, speak  many  lang^iagcs,  and  behave 
themselves  properly ;  and  fnily  we  can- 
not be  so  f^lad  to  have  him  come  to  us, 
as  they  will  be  sad  to  liave  him  ffo  from 
them.  He  is  reported  to  be  wise,  liberal, 
valiant,  and  of  great  counige ;  which,  in 
the  last  wars,  he  well  shewed  in  defend- 
ing his  country  from  the  Turks  with  his 
own  force  alone,  and  giving  them  divers 
overthrows  when  they  attempted  anj 
thing  against  his  rules ;  and  he  is  uni- 
versally (which  I  most  wcigii)  noted  to 
be  of  such  virtue  as  he  was  never  spotted 
or  touched  with  any  noteable  vice  or 
crime,  which  is  much  in  a  Prince  of  his 
years,  endowed  with  such  qualities.  He 
delifhteth  much  in  hunting,  riding, 
hawking,  exercise  of  feats  of  arms,  and 
hearing  of  music,  whereof  he  hath  good 
practice.  He  hath  some  understanding 
m  astronomy  and  cosmography,  and 
taketh  pleasure  in  clocks  that  set  forth 
the  course  of  the  planets. 

"  He  hath  for  his  portion  the  countries 
of  Styria,  Carinthia,  Friola,  Trieste, 
and  Istria :  and  hath  the  government  of 
what  is  left  in  Crotia;  wherein  he  may 
ride  without  entering  into  any  other 
man's  territories,  near  three  hundred 
miles. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  he 
again  writes  to  her  Majesty : — 

**  Since  the  despatch  of  my  other 
letters,  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Em- 
peror ana  the  Archduke,  I  to<»k  occasion 


to  go  to  the  latter ;  meaning  to  sound 
him  to  the  bottom  in  all  causes,  and  to 
find  whether  such  matter  as  he  had  ut- 
tered to  me  before,  proeeeded  from  him, 
bond  Jldtf  or  were  but  words  of  form. 

**liis  Highness  answered:— *Count» 
I  have  heani  by  the  Kmpcror  of  the 
order  of  your  dt>aling  with  him,  and  I 
have  had  dealings  with  you  myself; 
wherewith  he  and  I  rest  very  well  cou. 
tented :  but  truly,  I  never  rested  more 
contented  of  any  thin^  than  I  do  of  this 
dealing,  wherein,  besides  your  duty  to 
her  that  hath  trusted  you,  jou  show 
what  you  are  yourself,  for  the  which  I 
honour  you  as  you  are  worthy.'  —Pardon 
me,  I  beseech  your  Majesty,  in  writing 
the  words  h»  spake  of  himself,  for  they 
serve  to  indicate  his  natural  disposition 
and  inclination : — *  And  although  I  have 
always  had  a  good  hope  of  the  Queen's 
honourable  dealing  in  this  manner,  yet 
I  have  heard  so  much  of  her  not  mean- 
ing to  marry,  as  might  give  me  cause  to 
suspect  the  worst;  but  understanding 
by  the  Emperor  your  manner  of  dealing 
with  him — perceiving  as  I  do  presently 
by  your  words,  I  uiink  mvself  bound 
(i»  herewith  he  doffed  his  cap)  to  honour, 
love,  and  serve  her  Majesty  while  £ 
live;  and  will  firmly  credit  what  you 
on  her  ^ilajesty's  behalf  have  said ;  and, 
therefore,  so  I  might  hope  her  ^(ajosty 
would  bear  with  me  for  my  conscience.* 
I  know  not  that  thing  in  the  world  that 
I  would  refuse  to  do  at  her  command. 
And  surely  I  have  from  the  beginning 
of  this  matter  settled  my  heart  upon 
her,  and  never  thought  of  any  otber 
wife,  if  she  would  think  me  worthy  to 
be  her  husband ;  and  therefore  be  bold 
to  inform  her  Majesty  trtdy  herein,  for 
I  will  not  fail  in  my  part  of  anything, 
as  I  trust  sufficient  appeareth  to  you  by 
what  I  have  heretofore  said.' 

''  In  sueh  like  taUc,  to  this  effect," 
proceeds  Sussex,  *'his  Highness  spent 
almost  two  hours  with  me,  which  I  nave 
thought  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Ma* 
jcsty ;  and  hereupon  I  gather,  that  re- 
putation ruleth  him  much  for  the  pre- 
sent in  this  case  of  religion ;  and  that 
if  God  couple  you  togeuicr  in  liking, 
you  shall  have  of  him  a  true  husband, 

*  The  Archduke  Charles  was  a  Catholie. 
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•  loving  oomnanion,  a  wise  countellor, 
and  a  finithful  serTant;  and  we  shall 
Ittve  aa  Tirtuons  a  prince  u  erer  ruled : 
God  grant  (tliouffh  von  are  worthy  a 

rit  deal  better  than  he  if  he  were  to 
found)  that  our  wickedness  bo  not 
tnch  aa  we  should  be  unworthy  of  him, 
or  of  such  as  he  is."* 

ETenr  reader  must  regret,  who  peruses 
thne  interesting  li^itcrs,  that  the  nego- 
tiation shoukl,  like  all  others  tliat  had 
preceded  it,  hare  failed  of  the  desired 
success.      Religion,   it  would   appear, 
furnished  th<t  only  objection  which  could 
be  urj^nl  again<t  the  marriage  ;  and  the 
Archduke  merely  stipulated  for  the  per- 
formance  of  Cu'tholic  wonthip  in  a  pri- 
vate room  of  the  palace,  at  which  none 
but  himself  and  his  attendants  should 
be  present.     IIo  consented  to  accom- 
pany the  Queen  regularly  to  the  services 
of  the  Church  of  England;  and  for  a 
time  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  own 
religion,  should  any  disputes  arise.    In 
■hort,  he  asked  no  greater  indulgence 
on  this  point,  than  what  was  enjoyed 
^v  all   the   ambassadors    of   Catholic 
princes.    But  even  this,  it  was  aflBrmed, 
^'ns  more  than  the  Queen  could  grant 
with  safety.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
however,  believed  tnat  Leicester,   the 
Queen's  favourite,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
sU^that  he  it  was  who  thwarted  the 
negotiations,  by  means  of  one  of  his 
own  creatures,  fwr  tehom  h$  had  pro- 
cmrtd  the  teeond  rank  in  the  embaeey  of 
tht  Earl  of  Suuex,    He  also  laboured 
night  and  day  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  Elizabeth  against  the  proposed  union, 
which  would  have  put  a  finishing  stroke 
to  his  &vouritism. 

On  the  second  of  May,  1668,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  confined  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven 
castle,  by  hi  r  rebellions  subjects,  eseaped 
from  thence  by  means  of  a  youth  named 
Goorp  Dougias,  to  whose  broUier  she 
had  been  committed  in  charge,  and  re- 
paired to  Hamilton  eastle,  where,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  nobles, 
who  flocked  thither  in  great  numbers,  a 
definite  decree  was  issued,  declaring  that 
the  art  of  resignation,  extorted  by  fear 
from  the  pri»«>ner  Queen,  was  null  raid 
*  Lmlgi*']!  lltu»tmiii>iw. 


void ;  and  the  Queen  herself,  being  pra. 
sent,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  it  was  ex- 
torte<l  and  forced  from  her.  In  two  days 
such  multitudes  repaired  to  her  from  all 
parti,  that  she  raised  an  army  of  six 
thousand  men,  and  forthwith  attacked 
the  rebel  anny,  headed  bv  the  Regent 
Murray.  The  result  of  tfic  batth;  vas 
disastrous  to  Mary,  who  betook  herself 
to  flight,  and  rode  the  same  day  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles ;  when  coming  by 
night  to  Maxweltown,  the  seat  of  Lonl 
Herries,  she  preferred  exporting  herself 
to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  relying 
upon  Klizabeth*s  ])rotection,  than  upon 
tiie  fidelitv  of  her  faithless  subjects,  but 
before  emWrking.  she  sent  to  her  a  spe- 
cial messenger,  with  a  valuable  diamond 
that  Elizabeth  had  formerly  given  her 
for  a  pliKlge  of  their  mutual  love  and 
friendship,  to  acauaint  her  that  she  meant 
to  come  to  England,  and  demand  suc- 
cour from  her,  if  her  own  subjects  any 
longer  pursued  her  bv  civil  war.  Eliza- 
beth promised  her  all  the  kindness  and 
love  of  a  ropl  sister ;  Mary,  however, 
did  not  wait  the  return  of  themc-ssenger, 
but  oommttted  heraelf  to  the  master  of  a 
small  vessel,  against  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  her  friends,  and  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  May,  with  Lords  Herries  and 
Fleming,  and  some  few  others,  arrived 
at  Warrington,  in  Cumberland.  The 
same  day,  she  wrote  to  EUzabeth  a  let- 
ter in  French,  detailing  the  wrongs  she 
had  suffered,  her  present  misfortunes, 
and  imploring  to  be  admitted  to  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  her. 

Elizabeth  pretended  to  be  moved  by 
this  affecting  epistle,  and  in  letters,  and 
by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Francis  Knowlea 
and  others,  she  promised  her  assistance, 
according  to  the  equity  of  her  cause ; 
but,  nevorthelett,  she  refused  her  access 
to  her  person,  and  commanded  that  she 
should  be  conveyed  to  Carliale,  where 
she  might  remain  in  security ;  and  if  her 
adversaries  attempted  any  thing  against 
her,  the  governor  of  the  place  and  the 

fentlemen  of  the  county  would  protect 
cr.    Having  received  this  answer  and 
refusal,  Mary  aeain  wrote  to  Elixabctli, 
by  the  hands  of  Lord  Herries,  beseech- 
ing more  earnestly  than  hen*t<>fon;  to  l)c 
I  perniitti^  to  enter  Elizubclh's  preseuce, 
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or  elM  to  be  olloxred  to  depart  to 
France. 

These  letters,  and  the  communicatioiis 
of  Lord  Herrios,  seomed  to  move  Eliza, 
heth  to  compassion  for  a  Princess,  her 
near  kinswoman,  und  one  who,  in  deep 
distress,  hud  thrown  herself  upon  the 
protection  of  the  En|^lish  Queen,  with 
the  sure  hope  of  finding  aid  and  succour ; 
but  this  compassion,  if  sincere,  speedily 
gr.Te  W7tT  to  feelings  of  revcn^,  and  a 
cruel, selfish  policv,  which  led  Elizabeth  to 
Tiolate  all  pnuciplcs  of  ri^iit  or  justice,  by 
detaining  the  roval  fugitive,  whom,  in 
the  end,  she  basely  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold. 

No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
innocence  of  ihe  unfortunate  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  than  the  otfer  of  mar- 
riage made  her  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  highest  nobleman  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  nothing  can  more  fully 
prove  the  secret  rancour,  malignity,  and 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  than  her  success- 
ful endeavours  to  prevent  the  match  tak. 
ing  pbico.  The  nrst  rumours  of  this 
intended  marriage  reached  the  ears  of 
Elizabeth  by  some  of  those  crafty  and 
curious  conrtezans,  who  are  always  ready 
to  pry  into  and  find  out  the  seereti  of 
lovers.  On  learning  how  matters  stood, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  laboured  with  his 
utmost  power  to  make  a  proposition  for 
this  marriage  with  Mary  to  the  Qneen 
of  Enghmd.  For  this  end  he  consulted 
the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Pembroke, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  but 
finally  kept  putting  it  off,  and  deferring 
it  from  aay  to  day,  expectittg  a  fitter 
time  and  opportanit3r.  Cecil,  seeing  the 
Duke  perplexed  in  lus  mind,  and  know- 
ing also  the  cause,  advised  him  to  de- 
clare the  matter  at  once  to  the  Queen, 
in  order  that  all  obstacles  to  the  match 
might  the  sooner  be  taken  away.  But 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  averse  to  that 
proceeding,  and  promised  to  propound 
the  same  to  her  Majesty,  when  she 
should  walk  abroad  in  the  fields.  But 
whilst  he,  by  great  courtesy,  thus  de- 
ferred the  matter,  Elizabetn,  being  at 
Famham,  caused  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
to  approHch  near  unto  her  table,  and 
with  a  most  grave  and  serious  smile, 
warned  him,  **  T/uU  h$  who  repotnl^  and 


rtwUd  himattf  on  a  ^wAmm,  9ko9tl¥  itUhe 
keedf  tnd  loot  to  kinutei/.**  At  the  same 
time,  the  Queen  took  the  Dnko  uside 
into  a  gallery,  where  she  rebuked  him 
sharply  for  having  sought  the  Queen  of 
Scots  in  marriage  without  her  leave  and 
permission,  commanding  him  at  his  peril 
to  prosecute  the  matter.     The  Duke 

Eromiscd  to  comply,  but  discerning  that 
er  Majesty  was  irritated  against  him, 
and  perceiving,  also,  that  many  noble- 
men withdrew  themselves  by  dci^vcs 
from  his  familiarity,  departed  forl«on- 
don,  without  leave,  and,  upon  the  wayt 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Pcmbroke^a  nobleman  who  so. 
lacc«l  and  consoled  him  in  his  affliction. 
That  very  day,  Elizabeth,  moved  with 
anger,  refused  to  set  at  liberty  the  prisoner 
Queen ;  and  to  the  Scottish  amlMuuador, 
who  implored  it  of  her  Maicsty,  she  com- 
manded that  she  should  Deliave  herself 
peaceably,  or  oIh  tho  tltould  act  nkortiift 
tkoM  upon  whom  aho  moot  relied,  cut  ojf 
and  behoaded  f  The  Luke  of  Norfolk  waa 
afUrwardo  oeni  to  ths  To»cer. 

"Finally,"  says  the  early  historian 
from  whom  we  extract  these'interesting 
particulars,  **  the  Eari  of  Leicester,  beins^ 
atTichfield,  anddrcading  theancer  of  ElL 
zabeth,  from  the  part  which  he  nnd  acted 
in  this  affair,  feigned  himself  suddenly  ill, 
and  being  immediately  risited  and  ^v- 
cioutly  eotnfbrted  by  the  Queen,  he  was 
seized  with  such  fear,  that  her  Majesty 
could  easily  discern  it,  beholding  hie  ilood 
and  vital  teneet  to  ahrutk  in  himeelf  that 
he  declared  unto  her  all  the  business 
from  the  beginning,  imploring  her  par. 
don  with  such  signs  and  tears,  that  the 
Queen  could  not  refrain  from  embracing 
her  favourite." 

On  the  fifth  of  March,  1569,  Pope 
Pius  the  Fifth  fulminated  a  pml  bull 
against  Elizabeth,  pronouncing  her,  the 
protended  Queen  of  England,  an  usurper 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chnreh  in 
England,  a  heretic,  and  a  favourer  of 
heretics,  and  excommunicating  her,  and 
absolring  her  subjects  from  their  oaths 
of  duty,  fidelity,  and  obedience  to  her. 

This  sentence  greatly  discomposed 
Elizabeth,  who  was  not  prepared  for 
such  a  mark  of  the  Pope's  displeusnn. 
As  a  proof  of  the  annoyance  it  cauKed 
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her  eoort,  one  Fclton,  who  hod  fixed  the 
bull  upon  the  gate  of  the  liishop  of  Lon- 
don's raliicc,  ursM  inimvdiati  ly  taken, 
tried,  found  ^ilty,  and  hnniired.  cloee  by 
the  palace  where  he  had  stuck  up  the 
obnosions  instrument  He  died,  glory- 
ing in  Uiat  he  hod  suffered  at  a  martyr  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  For  the  rest,  the 
bull  fell  hamiU'Ss  on  the  head  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  principles  of  the  lleforma- 
tion  had  alirady  made  too  much  pro- 
gress to  be  u(rt*ctcd  by  the  Pope's  angry 
efforts,  and  the  Catholic  powers  took  no 
notice  of  the  circumstance,  but  rcnewi>d 
their  intercourse  with  the  court  of  £U* 
labeth. 

In  January,  1*571,  the  Queen,  at- 
tended by  a  splendid  train,  entered  the 
city  of  £ondoii,  and,  after  dining  with 
Sir  Thomas  (iresham,  the  founder  of  the 
Roval  Kxchangv.  re{>aircd  to  the  Bourse, 
and  minutely  visited  every  part  of  it. 
The  merchants  of  J/>ndon  had  hitherto 
been  unprovided  with  any  building  in 
the  nature  of  a  IlourM  or  Exclumgo, 
such  as  were  established  in  the  ^reat 
commercial  cities  of  Flanders.  This  de- 
sideratum Sir  Thomas  munificently  of- 
fered to  supply,  if  the  City  would  give 
him  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  build  toem  one  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Acourdinglv,  the  edifice  was  be- 
gun in  1567,  and  finished  within  three 
years.  It  was  a  quadrangle  of  brick, 
with  walks  on  the  ground  floor  for  the 
merchants  (who  now  ceased  transacting 
their  business  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St. 
Paid's  Cathedml),  with  Toults  for  ware- 
houses beneath,  and  a  ran^  of  shops 
above,  from  the  rent  of  which  the  pro- 
prietor sought  some  remuneration  for 
his  heavy  ouUay.  The  shops,  however, 
let  but  slowly,  and  it  was  partly  with 
the  view  of  bringing  them  into  vogue, 
timt  the  Queen  promised  her  oonnta- 
nanee  to  the  undertaking. 

The  spacious  mansion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  which  Queen  Elixabeth  ho- 
noured with  her  presence,  is  situated  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  and  is  still  extant 
On  the  occasion  of  this  memorable  visit, 
the  Queen  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made  by  sound  of  trumpet  that  henee- 
forwurd  Sir  Thomas  Oresham's  Bourse 
^ould  be  csiUcd  *-  the  Royul  Exchange/*  \ 


Gresham,  as  an  cncourajircnient  to  the 
citizens,  offered  to  let  the  shops  rent-free 
for  one  year,  to  all  such  :is  would  fur- 
nish them  with  wares,  and  wax-lights  in 
honour  of  the  Queen's  visit;  acconi- 
ingly,  a  mos^gor«^?ous  display  was  made, 
to  captivate  her  Majesty,  of  the  richest 
commodities  and  the  must  exquisite  ma- 
nufactures, from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  'IliC  result  satisfied  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  Sir  Thomas, 
and  ever  afterwanls  the  shops  ol'  the 
Royal  Exchange  became  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  fa>hionable  and  mercantile 
world.  The  building  was  destroyed  by 
tlic  ;rrcat  fire  of  London.  It  was  speedily 
rebuilt  on  a  much  more  magnificent 
scale,  adorned  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
in  niches  in  the  walls,  with  stone  statues 
of  all  the  Kin.ss  and  Queens  of  England. 
This  last  bocame  a  prey  to  destruction 
on  the  tenth  of  January,  1838.  The 
new  Royal  Exchange,  commenced  in 
1840,  imder  the  direction  of  the  skilful 
architect,  Mr.  Tite,  vms  opened  by  the 
Queen  in  state,  accompanied  by  her  mi- 
nisters and  a  ffrond  civio  procession,  on 
the  twenty-ei|pith  of  October,  1844. 

About  the  year  1571,  died  Sir  Nicholas 
Throj^orton,  the  esteemed  ambassador 
of  hUizabeth— a  man  of  experience,  judg- 
ment, and  energy.  Berne  at  supper  at 
the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  while 
in  the  act  of  eating  a  salad,  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  and  soon  after  expired. 
Tlicre  were  not  wanting  those  who  as- 
serted that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Lei- 
cester, whom  he  had  deeply  offended  by 
quitting  his  party,  to  reconcile  himseff 
with  Cecil,  who  nad  recently  been  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of"^  Baron  of 
Burleigh,  in  reward  for  his  long  ond 
faithful  services.  The  hostility  of  Lei- 
cester extended  to  other  branches  of  the 
fiunily  of  Throgmorton.  On  some  slight 
pretext,  he  procured  from  his  royal  mis- 
tress the  dismissal  of  Sir  John  Throg- 
morton, the  brother  of  Sir  Nichobs, 
firom  his  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Ches- 
ter-~an  unmerited  dis^praoe,  which  Sir 
John  did  not  lonff  survive.  The  proud 
and  haughty  Elizabeth,  and  her  favourite, 
Leicester,  never  forgot  tiie  manly  bear- 
ing of  Sir  Nicholas,  when  he  b»)ldly 
gr.\c  the  lie,  by  the  production  of  his 
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own  diplomatic  instrnctions,  to  the  crafty 
declarations  of  his  own  Queen,  when  he 
found  that  she  was  hont  on  the  ruin  of 
the  innocent  Mary  of  Scotland. 

After  suffering  a  long  imprisonment^ 
tho  unfortunate  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
last  of  the  Howards,  was  brouglit  to 
trial,  for  the  allcji^  otfence  of  sending 
proposals  of  marriage  to  the  iiu fortunate 
Queen  Marr,  while  she  w:is  in  the  hands 
of  her  bitter  cncmr.  Queen  Klizalwth. 
That  tho  Queen  of  Plnf^land  had  the 
smallest  right  to  interdict  this  marriage, 
is  denied  by  the  highest  legal  authori 
tics.  It  was  an  act  of  cruel  perfidy,  and 
adds  another  deed  to  the  catalogue  of 
her  numerous  crimes.  Norfolk  had.  in 
his  first  alarm  at  having  been  (|uestiuni'd 
on  the  subject  by  Klizabeth,  in  an  un- 
guanlcd  moment,  been  induced  to  pro- 
mise his  Sovereign  to  abstain  from  pro- 
secuting his  suic  with  the  Scottish 
Queen ;  but  on  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise, and  recollecting  the  previous  in- 
terchange ly-'twecn  iiiiuself  and  Mary  of 
the  most  solemn  promises  of  marriage, 
he  felt  he  wiis  under  obligations  of  too 
sacred  a  nature  to  be  dissolved  by  any 
verbal  promise  subseouently  made  to 
Elizabeth,  As  a  chivalrous  knight  and 
a  gentleman,  the  Duke  was  bound  in 
honour,  not  only  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  the  captive  Princess, 
by  every  lawful  means  in  his  power,  but 
also  to  cliim,  at  all  hazards,  the  fair 
hand  which  had  been  plighted  to  him, 
in  full  reliance  upon  his  honour  and 
fidelity.  Impressed  with  these  senti- 
ments, the  Duke,  in  return  to  a  letter  of 
doquent  remonstrance  from  Mary,  which 
she  found  means  to  convey  to  him.  sent 
her  an  answer,  replete  with  the  most  so- 
lemn  assurances  of  his  inviolable  con- 
stancy. This  letter  was  intercepted  by 
the  emissaries  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Duke  was  forthwith  put  on  his  trial,  on 
the  ridiculous  pretence  of  an  attempt  to 
dethrone  Elizabeth,  by  uniting  with 
Marv  for  that  ostensible  purpose.  The 
Parliament,  which  was  again  assembled 
after  an  intervnl  of  five  years,  piissed 
some  new  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
Queen's  person  from  the  imminent  pe- 
rils bv  wtiieh  they  saw  her  environed. 
Tlic  iilnstrious  Duke  was  now  brought 


before  the  tribunal  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  having  confessed  his  guilty  of 
intending  to  miirry  the  S<M>ttish  Queen, 
he  being  a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  £ng- 
bind,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  as  I^rd  High  Steward, 
with  tears  in  liis  eyes,  pronounced  sen- 
tence agiiinst  him.  The  Queen  hesi- 
tated for  some  time  in  signing  his  death, 
warrant,  but  at  lengtli  the  fatal  order 
was  issued,  and  this  higli-minded  noUc- 
man  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  amid 
the  lumen tiitions  of  the  multitude.  His 
last  words  wero,  **  I  die  innocent,  but 
God  will  not  let  my  death  bo  unre- 
vcngcd !"  Then  he'  whtsiK'red  some* 
thin^  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who, 
turning  to  the  people,  said :  '*  The  Dnkc 
cntreuteth  you  all  to  pniy  with  him,  that 
Gml  would  be  merciful  to  him ;  and  that 
yon  would  be  silent^  that  his  spirit  be  not 
disturbed  f*  He  forcave  his  executioner, 
and  refused  to  put  the  handkerchief  over 
liis  face,  which  he  offered  him,  nying, 
"  /  fear  not  death  /'*  Then,  kneeling 
down,  his  heart  lifted  up  to  God  on  high, 
he  prostratetl  hiniH'lf  on  the  scaffold,  tlie 
Dean  praying  intently  with  him ;  then 
lading  his  neck  over' the  block,  at  one 
stroke  his  head  was  cut  oflf,  which  the 
executioner  held  up ! — a  lamentable  sight 
to  the  peo|)le,  who  sobbed  aloud. — "  It 
is  almost  incredible,"  says  an  early  his- 
torian, who  was  present  at  the  spectacle, 
''  how  dearly  the  people  loved  him,  and 
how,  by  his  natural  benignity  and  conr- 
teous  actions,  he  had  mined  tho  hearts 
of  the  multitude,  fie  was  so  nobly 
bom,  so  gentle  by  natnre,  so  comely  of 
person,  of  so  mamy  an  aspect,  so  perfect 
in  every  respect !  He  was,  in  a  word, 
the  greatest  honour  and  ornament  of  his 
country !" 

In  Puttenham's  **Arte  of  English 
Poesia,"  we  find  the  following  sonnet 
written  by  the  Queen,  soon  after  the 
execution  of  Norfolk.  Its  anthentieity 
is  unquestioned,  and  its  principal  merit 
consists  in  its  being  a  royal  effusion! 
and,  so  far,  it  is  a  curiosity  worthy  onr 
transcribing  :— 

"  The  doubt  of  Aiture  foss  szOss  mj  prsssm 

Joy. 

And  wit  ms  warns  to  chiin  such  snares  as 
threaten  ntine  aunoj ; 
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For  fulcebood  nnv  doth  flow,  and  suhJoctN* 

fktth  doth  itbli. 
Which  wntiM  nnt  Ym  If  Iti*uoii  ruled,  or 

WIfdom  viMiTMl  the  v«b. 
Rut  douda  oT  toys  untried  do  cloak  aapir- 

lnt[  mindit. 
Which  turn  to  rain  of  Ute  rrpent  by  eauae 

of  changed  wlnda. 
The  top  of  hope  aiippnaed  the  root  of  truth 

will  be ! 
And  fniitleaa  nil  th#lr  grafted  gnllea,  aa 

•hortir  je  ahall  aee. 
Thnoe  daszM  i^yea  with  pride,  with  great 

ambition  blfndM, 
Shall  be  nnveilc<l  by  wnrthy  wlghta.  whoM> 

foreaitrbt  ralMfhtiod  fimlM. 
The  dauKliter  nf  Uibate,  tluit  cko  diacord 

doth  sow. 
Shall  n*Np  nn  cnin  wh<>re  formernile  hath 

tanicht  Ktill  peare  to  grtiw. 
Mo  fofvli^  baniali'd  wight  nhall  anchor  In 

tbiit  port. 
Our  realm  it  hnrnk!*  no  xtrangcrM*  force,  let 

them  *•!*«»•  here  resort. 
Onr  niHty  Hwnnl  witli  rc»t  tthall  flntt  hla 

edge  employ. 
To  pull  their  tnpii  that  seek  auch  change, 

and  gape  for  Joy." 

In  Locigfo's  lUustrntions  sire  jpren  se- 
veral letters  from  Ix)rd  Tulbot  to  hid 
fkther,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which 
discltnte  some  curious  details  of  the 
Queen's  favourite,  Leicester,  and  serve 
to  more  fully  depict  the  recklessness  of 
his  charucter.  In  May,  1573,  Lord 
Talbot  thus  imtes :— '*  'lOio  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester is  much  with  her  Majesty ;  he  is 
more  than  ever  solicitous  to  please  her, 
and  is  as  hi^h  in  her  faroar  as  at  any 
period  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Qnccn ; 
out  there  are  two  sisters,  Lady  Sheffield 
and  Ludv  Fmnccs  Howard,  who  are 
alM)  deeply  in  lovu  with  him,  and  conse- 
quently at  variance  with  each  other. 
On  this  account  the  Queen  is  very  angry 
with  thcm^and,  of  course,  not  well  pleaseil 
with  Leicester;  und  has  set  spies  to 
watch  his  motions.  To  such  open  de- 
monstrations of  feminine  jealousy  does 
this  great  Queen  condescend  to  have  re- 
cniirso !  It  appears,  that  a  criminal  in- 
timacy was  known  to  subsist  between 
Leicester  and  I^dy  Sheffield,  even  be- 
fore the  death  of  her  husband ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  tliis  event  wus  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  the  Italian  arU  of 
Leicester,  Lord  Sheffield's  death  being 
sudden,  and  preceded  by  violent  symp- 
toms. In  the  commencement  of'  this 
year,  Lady  Sheffield  bore  him  a  son, 
whose    birth   was  carefuUv   concealed. 


froMi  fear  of  ;?iving  offence  to  the  Queen, 
though  many  assicrtcd  that  a  private 
marriage  had*  taken  place  Afterwards, 
Leicester  forsook  the  mother  of  his  child 
to  nmrrv  the  Counters  of  Essex,  and  the 
desertetf  lady  Inicame  the  wife  of  ano- 
ther.'* Many  yeurs  after  the  death  of 
Leicester,  this  .son.  who  was  stvled  Sir 
Itobert  DiitUcy,  and  to  whom  his  father 
had  left  a  great  part  of  his  fortune,  laid 
claim  to  the  family  honours ;  bringing 
sevenil  witnesses  to'  prove  his  mother's 
marriaire,  and,  among  others,  the  lady 
lierself.  The  latter  di*cLired,  on  oath, 
that  l.eicesier.  iti  onhT  to  compel  her 
to  fcrm  that  subsequent  marriage  in  his 
life-time,  which  had  deprived'  her  of 
the  power  of  reclaiming  him  as  her 
husband,  had  employed  the  most  \ioleut 
menaces ;  and  had  even  attempted  her 
life  by  a  jHu'sonous  potion,  which  had 
rlirow'n  her  into  a  fit  of  alarming  illness, 
and  cause<l  the  hair  of  her  head  and  her 
nails  to  drop  off !  After  this  extraor- 
dinary cTidence,  the  heirs  of  Leicester 
endeuTonn*d  to  stiiv  proceedings ;  but 
Sir  Robert  Dudley  clied  before  the  mat- 
ter was  adjusted.  In  the  following 
reign  the  evidence  wus  again  renewed, 
and  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Dudley  was 
conferred  on  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert ; 
the  patent  setting  forth,  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  with  Lady 
Sheffield  had  been  satisfactorily  prored'! 
— Such  were  the  villa nies  of  this  cele- 
brated favourite,  and  what  must  be  the 
character  of  the  maiden  Queen  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  when  facts  like  these  are 
proved ! 

Christopher  Ilatton  was  a  new  com- 
petitor for  the  smiles  of  royalty;  and 
oright  was  the  dawn  of  fortune  and  fa- 
vour which  at  this  period  awaited  him. 
He  was  of  a  decayed  family  of  Nor- 
thamptonshire, and  had  recently  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  at  one  of 
the  inns  of  court,  when  hope  or  curi- 
osity prompted  him  to  gain  admittance 
at  some  court  festival,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  dancing  before  £lizab<-th 
in  a  mask.  His  personal  figure  and 
graceful  attitudes  so  captivated  the  fancy 
of  the  amorous  Queen,  that  she  immefli- 
atelr  bestowed  upon  him  such  flattering 
marVs  of  attention  as  could  not  be  mis- 
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understood,  which  at  once  decided  the 
happy  student  to  quit  the  dry  profesrion 
of  the  law,  for  the  more  con^nial  pur- 
■uita  of  court  faToaritism.  The  hand- 
some appearance  and  gar  accomplish- 
ments of  Christopher  llatton  were 
uncxpoctedlv  found  to  be  combined  with 
an  amiable  ncart  and  a  solid  understand* 
ing.  He  possessed  a  prudent,  cautious 
temperamcht,  with  the  most  enlightened 
Ticws  of  human  nature ;  and,  after  ma 
ture  deliberation,  Elizubcth,  with  that 
pcnctratinfT  judgment  of  men  and  mea> 
snres  which  always  distinicruished  her 
conduct,  and  in  dehnnce  of  ridicule,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  court,  gntdually  pro 
nioteu  her  new  favourite,  till  at  Icni^th 
she  clerated  him  to  the  di^iity  of  Ix>rd 
Chancellor.  Hcdischnrgetl  the  nrduuus 
dnti(^  of  his  high  ofRce  with  prudence 
and  ability,  and  speedily  became  a  gi-ne- 
ml  favourite.  He  was' the  only  one  of 
Elizabeth's  ministers  who  lived  and 
died  a  bachelor;  conseqiiently  he  was 
exempt  from  uU  those  lealoiisies  and 
vexations  which  awaited  those  of  the 
roytil  favouritei  who  dared  to  enter  the 
married  state.  Lord  Talbot  mentions, 
that  at  this  period  Hatton  was  ill  and 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  that  the  Queen 
went  daily  to  visit  him ;  but  that  a  party , 
with  whom  Leicester  was  leagued,  were 
doine  all  in  their  power  to  oring  for- 
ward another  royal  favourite  to  supplant 
him.  This  gentleman's  name  was  Ed- 
ward Dyer :  ne  had  been  for  two  years 
in  disgrace ;  and  as  he  was  during  all 
that  time  suffering  under  a  had  state  of 
health,  Elizabeth  was  made  to  believe, 
that  the  continuance  of  her  displeasure 
was  the  sole  cause  of  his  malady,  and 
that  his  recoTcry  was  considered  hope- 
leas,  unless  he  received  her  royal  par- 
don. The  Queen  immediately,  on  hear- 
ing this,  despatched  to  the  sick  favour- 
ite a  eomforiabtt  ntntagf,  on  receipt  of 
which,  the  poor,  sillv,  weak  gentleman 
was  restored  to  health!  Lord  Tulbot 
adds,  **  to  the  honour  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
lie  concerned  himself,  as  usual,  only 
in  state  affairs,  and  suffered  aU  these  love 
matters  and  petty  court  intrigues  to 
pass  over  without  notice.*' 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  year 
1574,  obtained,  not  without  difficulty  on 


the  part  of  Elizabeth,  pcrmissioB  to  re* 
pair  to  the  baths  of  Buckstone  (Buxton 
w  ells)  for  the  recovery  of  her  health ; 
and  a  similar  motive  led  thither  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Hurleigh.  Elizabeth 
remarked  the  coincidence,  and  when,  a 
year  afterwards,  it  again  occurred,  her 
displeasure  broke  forth  into  sudden  vio- 
lence. She  openly  accused  her  minister 
of  entering  into  intelligence  with  Mary, 
br  means  of  the  Earl  of  Shrcwsbiiry  and 
his  lady,  under  whose  charge  she  n*- 
mained  at  Buxton.  It  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  appeasing 
the  Queen.  Tlie  following  extract  from 
a  letter,  written  by  Burleigh  himself  to 
tlie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  will  illostrate 
this  striking  fact : — 

**  ^fr  lonl,  it  is  over  true,  and  over 
much  agrainst  reason,  that  upon  my  be- 
ing at  Buckstone  lust  year,  advantage 
was  sought  by  some  that  loved  me  not, 
tu  confirm  in'  her  Majestv  a  formal  con- 
ceit which  some  had  kooured  to  put 
into  her  head ;  that  I  was  of  late  time 
become  friendly  to  the  Queen  of  Scott, 
and  that  I  had  no  disposition  to  thwart 
her  practioes ;  and  now,  at  my  being  at 
Huckstone,  her  Majesty  did  directly  oon- 
ceivo  that  my  being  there  was,  by  means 
of  your  loniship  and  my  lady,  to  enter 
into  iutcllieence  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots ;  and  hereof  ut  my  return  to  her 
Majesty's  presence,  I  had  very  sharp  re- 
proofs for  my  going  to  Buckstone,  with 
plain  charging  of  me  for  favouring  the 
Queen  of  Scots ;  and  that  in  so  earnest 
a  sort  as  I  never  looked  for,  knowing 
my  integrity  to  her  Majesty  ;  hot,  eqie- 
ciully,  knowing  how  contrarionsly  the 
Queen  of  Scots  conceived  of  me  for  many 
things  past.  And  yet,  true  it  is,  I  never 
indeed  gave  just  cause,  by  any  private 
affection  of  my  own.  or  for  myself,  to 
offend  the  Queen  of  Scots,  but  whatever 
I  did  was  for  the  service  of  mine  own 
hidy  and  queen,  which,  if  it  were  yet 
aga'in  to  1m  done,  I  would  do.  And 
though  I  know  mvself  subject  to  con- 
trary workings  of  displeasure,  yet  I  will 
not,  for  rcmtHly  of  any  of  them,  dedine 
from  the  duty  I  owe  to  God  and  my 
sovereign  queen.  For  I  know  and  da 
understand,  that  I  am  in  this  oontnry 
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fort  mnliciously  nspcraed,  and  jet  in  le- 
cret.  sort ;  on  the  ono  part,  and  that  of 
long  time  that  I  tim  tht  mogt  daufferous 
memjf  and  €vU  %mUer  to  tits  Quetn  of 
SfoU  ;  on  the  other  sifle,  that  I  am  alao 
a  secrpt  well-wilier  to  her  and  her  title ; 
and  that  I  have  mndo  niy  party  good 
with  her.  2Cow,  mr  loni.  no  man  can 
make  both  theufi  truo  toj^ther*  bat  it 
tiifliceth  for  such  as  like  not  me  in  do- 
ing mr  duty,  to  deprire  mc ;  and  yet 
Bitch  sort  is  done  in  d:irkncss  as  I  can- 
not <!Ct  opportunitT  to  convince  them  in 
the  lisfht.  In  olf  these  crossings,  my 
good  loni,  I  appeal  to  <io«l.  who  know- 
eth,  yen,  I  thank  II  im  infinitely  who 
dirercoth,  my  thoughts,  to  intend  prin- 
cipally the  senrtec  and  honour  of  God ; 
and  jointly  with  thiit,  the  surety  and 
greatness  of  my  sovereign  lady,  the 
Queen's  >(ajosty :  ond  for  any  otHcr  re- 
i|)ect  but  what  may  tend  to  tliese  two,  I 
appeal  to  God  to  punish  me,  if  I  have 
any.  As  for  the  Queen  of  Sicots,  truly 
I  ^are  no  spot  of  evil  meaning  to  her ; 
neither  do  I  mean  to  dc:il  with  any  titles 
to  the  crown.  If  she  shall  intend  any 
evil  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  my  sove- 
reign, for  her  soke  I  must  and  will  im- 
peach ;  and  therein  I  may  be  unfriendly 
to  her  or  worse.     .     .     . 

**  My  lord,  I  pray  you  bear  my  scrib- 
blinjr,  which  I  think  your  lordship  will 
hardly  be  ablu  to  read ;  and  yet  I  would 
not  use  any  man's  hand  in  such  a  matter 
as  this  is. 

'^Your  lordship's  moat  assured  at 
command, 

"W.  BVSLBIOH. 
*'Fraai  Hsapton  Coart,  SSCb   Deosmbor, 
IftTS.** 

The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  wo- 
man remarkable  for  a  violent,  restleas, 
and  intriguing  spirit,  concluded,  in  1574, 
a  marriage  between  Eliiabeth  CaTen- 
dish,  her  daughter  by  a  former  husband, 
and  Charles  Stuart,  brother  of  Lord 
Damley,  and  next  to  the  King  of  Scots 
in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crowns, 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  llie 
rooted  enmity  between  Mary,  Queen  of 
Soots,  and  the  house  of  Lennox  wa«  well 
known,  notwithstanding  which,  ■  Eliia- 
beth at  once  suspected,  that  this  union 


was  the  result  of  some  private  intrigua 
between  Lady  Shrewsbury  and  the  cuu« 
tive  Qneen.  '  In  consequence,  Elizabeto, 
with  her  usual  cruelty  in  all  cases  of 
this  description,  committed  to  prison, 
not  only  the  mother  of  the  Ivide,  but 
also  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Len- 
nox, who  was  destined  to  undergo  such 
an  accumulation  of  sufferings  for  having 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  inducing  her 
son  Damlcv  to  marry  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  thereby  giving  an  heir  to  the  Bri- 
tish throne !  It  was  by  such  cruel  acts 
of  oppression  and  Uleg:d  violence  that 
the  fame  of  Eliza  eth  was  tarnished, 
and  her  name  handed  down  with  infamy 
to  posterity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1576,  the  death  of 
Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  and 
>far8hal  of  Ireland,  took  place  in  Dub- 
lin. No  domestic  event  had  for  a  long 
time  occasioned  so  sti'ong  a  sensation 
at  the  court  of  Elizabctti.  His  un- 
timely end  was  deeply  deplored.  He 
was  learned,  talented,  and  of  iUustrioiia 
descent,  deriving  part  of  his  hereditary 
honours  from  the  noble  family  of  Bour- 
chier,  through  a  daughter  of  'Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  youn^t  son  of  Edward  the 
Third.  In  \m  nineteenth  year  he  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  as  Yiscount 
Hereford,  and,  coming  to  court,  attracted 
the  merited  commendations  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  jealousy  of  Leicester.  During 
a  short  period,  he  was  joined  in  com- 
mission with  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon 
and  Shrewsbury,  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
Marr,  the  Scottish  Queen.  In  the 
troubles  of  Scotland,  he  joined  the 
royal  army  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
muster,  and  in  re¥rard  for  his  servicer, 
Eliiabeth  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
the  garter,  and  subeeqaentlT  invested 
him  with  the  dignity  or  Earl  of  Essex. 
By  these  marks  of  royal  favour,  the  Jea- 
lousy of  Leicester  was  strongly  excited. 
In  1575,  he  was,  through  the  agency  of 
Leicester,  for  his  own  vile  puiposes,  sent 
to  Ireland,  with  the  title  of  Marshal  of 
that  country.  His  efforts  to  restore  or- 
der in  that  distracted  portion  of  the 
Queen's  dominions,  were  unsuccessful. 
His  court  enemies,  among  whom  Lei* 
cester  was  conspicuous,  contrived  to  di- 
vert most  of  the  succours  designed  him 
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by  him  br  his  soroniim ;  and  the  bcnlily 
fiitigue  endured  in  his  nrdiiou  duties, 
joined  to  the  nn<*iii8h  of  u  wounded  spi- 
rit, impaired  his  constitution,  and,  of^er 
repeated  attncks,  he  at  last  fell  a  victim 
to  dysentery.  The  symptoms  of  his 
disease  were  also  ascnbocl  to  poison ; 
and  one  of  his  attendants,  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  seeinjr  him  in 
mat  agony,  suddenly  cxchiimfd : — **  By 
hoavcns,  my  lonl,  you  are  poisoned  !'' 
The  report  spread  like  wild-fire,  and 
J^iccster,  known  to  bo  his  bitterest  enemy, 
was  immcdiati'ly  pointed  at  as  the  con- 
triver of  his  de:(th.  Leicester,  wlio  was 
universallv  b«*Iicved  to  be  captible  of  any 
enormity,  ^ad  long  carried  on  an  intrigue 
witli  the  Countess  of  Ksscx.  and  liis 
subsequent  marriage  with  that  lady 
sirvi'tl  as  a  strong  corrolwration  <»f  the 
cliat^e.  This  union,  however,  was  not 
])ubltcly  declared  till  two  years  after- 
wards, although  a  criminal  connection 
iK'twren  the  pjirties  was  stated  to  have 
existed  during  the  life-time  of  the  Karl, 
and  a  private  marriajBp  was  huddled  up 
with  indecent  precipitation  on  his  de- 
cease. 

Notwithstanding  the  dark  suspicion 
to  which  the  death  of  Essex  had  given 
birth,  nothing  coald  injure  Leicester  in 
the  favour  of  his  royal  mistress,  lie,  above 
all  others,  was  emphuticuUy  the  man 
according  to  her  own  heart.  This  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  following 
authentic  epistle  addressed  by  Elizabeth, 
with  unblushing  efirontery,  to  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the 
month  of  Jane,  1677  : 

"OuE  VRRT  GOOD  Cousncs : — 
**  Being  given  to  understand, 
from  our  cousin  of  Leicester,  how  lio- 
nourably  he  was  not  only  lately  received 
by  you  our  cousin,  the  Countess,  at 
Chatsworth ;  and  his  diet  by  you  both 
discharged  at  Huxtone;  but  also  pre- 
sented with  a  very  rare  prcs€>nt;  we 
should  do  him  great  wrong  {holding  him 
t'u  that  place  of  favour  tr»  do)  in  case  we 
should  not  let  you  understand,  in  how 
tliunkful  a  sort  we  accept  the  same  at 
both  your  hands,  not  at  dont  unto  him, 
bnt  to  our  own  self  reputing  him  as 
anUhrr  aelf ;   and,   therefore,  ye   may 


assure  yonrsolres,  that  we  taking  np 
on  us  the  debt,  uoi  a$  hit,  hui  our  own, 
will  take  accordingly,  to  discharge  the 
same  in  such  honourabla  sort,  as  ss 
well  deserving  creditors,  that  ye  shall 
never  have  cause  to  think  ye  have  met 
with  ungrateful  debtors,  &e.,  kc 

"  Elizabeth." 

In  August,  lo78.  the  Karl  of  Sussex 
wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  Queen, 
urging  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
AnjoiL  But,  what  was  of  more  aivail. 
the  French  iSrincc  sent  over  to  Knglaml, 
to  plead  his  cause,  un  agent  named 
Simier,  a  person  of  spark  ing  wit,  bril- 
liant conversational  powers,  and  who 
was  an  adept  at  tlie  art  of  ingratiatin«' 
himself  with  royalty,  by  a  thousjind 
amusing  and  ph'asin]?  attentions;  and 
by  that  inordinate  tiattcry— the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  his  nation — which  is 
rarely  thrown  away,  even  upon  the 
gravest  of  mankintf.  A  suit  thus  so 
agreeably  urged,  Llizabeth  had  not  for- 
titude to'  dismiss  abruptly :  **  Her  Ma- 
iesty,"  says  Lord  Talbot,  **continueth 
her  very  good  usage  of  Monsieur  Simier, 
and  all  his  suite;  and  he  hath  confer- 
ence with  her  three  or  four  times  a 
week;  and  the  Queen,  is  always  best 
disposed  and  pleasontest'  when  she  talk, 
eth  with  him,  (as  bv  her  gesture  appear, 
eth)  that  is  possible.  The  opinion  of 
the  Duke's  cominij^  over  still  holdeth.** 
The  influence  of  Simier  orer  the  Queen 
became  at  length  so  powerful,  that  Lei- 
cester, and  his  infamous  adherents,  re- 
ported that  he  had  employed  philtres, 
and  other  unlawful  means,  to  inspire  the 
Queen  with  love  for  hia  master!  On 
his  part,  Simier  amply  retaliated  these 
hostilities,  by  carrying  to  her  Majesty 
the  first  tidings  of  the  secret  marriage  of 
her  favourite  with  the  Countess  of  Es- 
sex ;  a  fact  which  Leicester  had  studi- 
ously concealed  /rom  his  royal  mistress, 
and  which  none  of  her  courtiers,  who 
were  aware  of  the  circnmstance,  had  the 
courage  to  communicate.  It  was  by 
this  time,  however,  widely  known,  os  the 
Countess's  futher,  Sir  Francis  EnoUea, 
had  insisted,  for  the  sake  of  his  daugh- 
ter's reputation,  which  had  been  sullied 
by  a  previous  illicit   connection   with 
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TiciccRter,  that  the  celohration  of  the 
nuptiab  should  be  as  publie  as  possible. 

The  rnire.  Taxation,  and  disappoint- 
ment of  tho  Qncen,  on  hcarinfr  the 
Frenchman's  disclosnrc  of  the  marriairG 
of  her  favoiiritc,  Leicester,  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  doccncj  and  drcorum.  Tliat 
J.eicr8tcr,  the  dearest  of  her  faTourites, 
shouhl  form  such  a  connection,  such  an 
indissoluble  tic,  and  that  too  with  her 
own  m^ir  rdation,  without  cren  consult- 
in?  her,  implorin?  her  sanction,  or  sup- 
plicatinpr  her  forjnveness  —  and  that, 
after  haTin?  formed  it,  he  should  have 
concealed  the  horrid  fact  from  her,  when 
known  to  her  whole  court ; — appeared,  to 
her  jaundicefl  ctc*,  the  rcry  acme  of  in- 
jrratitudc.  pcrficU*,  baseness'  and  insult ! 
Like  a  weak,  disitppointed,  nnd  jealous 
woman,  she  felt  trie  ininry  inflicted  on 
her  happiness,  and  like  an  arbitrary', 
trrannical  Queen,  she  rc>8euU:d  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  her  person ! 

She  instantly  ordiarwl  Leicester  to  be 
imprisoned  in  a  small  fort,  then  stand- 
ing: in  Greenwich  park ;  and  she  threw 
out  the  menace,  and  actually  entcrtiined 
the  dcsigTi,  of  sending  him  to  Uie  Tower. 
But  the  honourable  and  lofty  mind  of 
tho  Farl  of  Sussex,  her  royal  kinsman, 
reTolted  against  proceedinss  so  Tiolvnt, 
so  lawless,  and  so  utterly  dis^nracoful  in 
eTcrr  point  of  view.  £[o  plainly,  but 
firmly,  represented  to  her  the  danger  of 
the  course  she  was  about  to  pursue — 
that  it  was  eontnury  to  all  nght  and 
justice,  that  any  man,  no  matter  his  sta- 
tion, or  under  whateyer  circumstances  he 
might  be  placed  bj  any  preyious  con- 
nection, should  be  punished  for  Utwfid 
mairimonp;  a  state  which  was  held  in 
honour  by  all ;  and  his  known  hostility 


to  the  fayourite.  giring  weight  to  his 
remonstrance,  when  advocnting  a  mild 
treatment,  Elizabeth  prudently  curbed 
her  nnfrer,and  shortly  atterwards  restored 
the  Kurl,  not  to  fayour,  but,  what  was 
then  more  prized  by  him,  to  liberty. 
After  a  time,  he  was  again  admitted  to 
her  presence,  but  he  neyer  afterwards 
regained  her  affections ;  and  his  unfortu- 
nate Countess  remained  oyer  after  the 
object  of  her  utter  s-*ersion,  antipathy, 
and  hatred. 

Tho  (quarrel  between  Leicester  and 
Simier,  in  consequence  of  the  French 
enyoy  disclosing  the  marriage  of  Lei- 
cester to  tho  Queen,  proceeded  to  such 
an  extremity,  that  Simier  belieyed  his 
life  to  be  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
attempts  of  his  adrcrsary.  One  of  the 
Queen' s  guard,  it  is  said,  had  actually 
been  hired  by  Leicester  to  assassinate 
the  envoy,  and  the  plan  was  only  frus- 
trated by  accident  Her  Majesty  eyen 
found  it  necessary,  by  a  royal  proclama- 
tion, to  take  Simier  under  her  special 
protection.  It  was  during  the  turmoil 
occasioned  by  these  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings, that,  as  the  Queen  was  taking  her 
accustomed  recreation  on  the  Thames, 
attended  by  this  Frenchman,  and  seyeral 
of  her  courtiers,  a  shot  was  fired  into 
the  royal  barge,  which  narrowly  escaped 
taking'  effect  on  the  person  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, but  severely  wounded  one  of  the 
royal  boatmen.  Tne  shot  was,  doubtless, 
aimed  at  Simier,  and  when  one  of  tho 
lords  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was 
pointed  at  her  Majesty,  the  Queen 
promptly  silenced  him,  declaring  *'  that 
she  would  bclieyo  nothing  of  her  subjects 
that  parents  would  not  beUeye  of  their 
children." 
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^rramt  af  tXt  Dvicf  of  AnjBf—Tht  Qhmh  *l  ItHjtt  mina  (n  mfty—SIMf 
boak  agamit  tin  matik^Uu  rmi  pimiMimtHl—DtflA  «/  Haem—ArnMl  «/ 
Drakt^Tkt  QumiM  marriagi  rtrirM—Splrii'liH  rmpliM  «/  Iht  Fmek  Em- 
taay—Tlit  Duki  aj  Afjou  t  Kftmd  ritU  tt>  ai^litlk—l\r^oHal  antdaUt  afHu 
Qam. 

^,  ITER  Ihii  nttcnipti-d    On  tlio  whi-'f,  Ihine  who  pmnnunwd  in 


'if   oruiHination,      Lei' 

%  enter  round  himw-lr 

&  u  calJlT  In-ntcd  bj 

A   Kliiabcl'h,   Ibot.   in 

^  D    li'ltcr    to    Lord 

'J  Itarleigh,  h«  thmt- 

■*  rni-d  to  iMQisb  him- 

wlf;  well  bnovin^,   prrbapi,  that,  for 

fnr   of   the   ciin>n]iiitic««  of   luch    n 

•tep  to  the  fiimc  of  liii  rovnl  mijlrrai, 

thslhrcntvaulilnotlielokTuKN];  whilit 

the  Fmicli   I'nni'e  ulraitl;  uiicd  th« 

monient  or  th«  Eirl'i  dii^rnoe,  to  try  thg 

tffccl  of   nrnonol    coliciution*   on    tha 

hnrt  of  Kliuhelh.     He  nmTcd,  unei- 

pcetcdlf,  ind  almoit  vilhout  uttendanU, 

at  ths  gate  of  her  pilare  at  GrMiiwieb, 

WW  gTactDiu1<r  rMciTed  bj  her  Majeit^. 

and.   after  MTcrol  long  coDferenee*  in 

pnTDtc,   took  bii  leaTo    and  returned 

buniB,  leiTinfc  bii  ohm  to  the  akiirnl 

mnDOf^einent  of  hii  own  agent,  and  the 

ombmsodon  of  hi>  brother,  the  King  of 

France.    At  tbii  period,  the  priTj-conn- 


cnvion  of  her  propoaMl  marriage  with 
tho  Duka  of  Anjou.     From  the  l<arleigh 

Papert.  where  the  dinovion*  ore  giien 
in  detail,  we  extract  the  lubjoined 
intemtinK  poiticnlan.  ^ 

"TbeEorlofSuMFi  wai  Btt11>tmn)>1j 
in  fdTonr  of  the  match.  Lord  Uunidon 
followed  on  the  uma  dda,  ai  did  alio 
the  Eari  of  Lincoln,  the  Lord  Admiral, 
llurleigh  laboured  to  rapport  the  mea- 
aura,  buteTidBntlrngainithia  judgment, 
and  in  order  Co  pleoM  the  Queen.    Lei- 


ba  Followed, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  Sir  Henry 
ej,  alronglT  oppoaed   (he  meoiun. 


of  the  murriaje,  did  lo  alnul 
aToveillj'  in  cunnliance  with  the  withe* 
oftlioUnern,  wIioh  inclinnlion  to  the 
alliance  hod  became  Tcrjr  anient,  nnee 
the  Till t  of  her  Touthful  luitur;  wfailit 
aiich  ni  oppoaed  it  wfre  moTed  by  itrong 
nnd  comnt  eonrirtiDni  of  llic  (rrc>M 
improptit  ty  and  thorough  nntiiiitnhli'Ur'U 
of  tlie  match  with  rtipccC  to  Uiubcth 
henelT,  and  of  the  eiili  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  of  roltgiun,  it  woi 
likely  lo  entail  on  tlie  nation. 

"  Instead  of  immedintilj'  obcjinfr  hfr 
UajftCy'i  command,  that  they  ihould 
come  lo  a  foTTnat  deciiion  on  the  qnca- 
tion,  the?  heaitatcd,  temporiied,  ei- 
prcised  their  readineaa  to  be  eutirc'Iy 
guided,  in  a  matter  ao  penoual  to  her- 
self, by  her  feelinga  and  wiihea;  and 
inquirtd  whether,  under  all  tha  cireum- 
■Uincea.  ibe  woa  deiironi  of  their  coming 
lo  a  full  detenninalion.  Thia  menan 
wai  reported  to  her  Majetty  in  the 
forenoon  (October  KTenth,  ia79),  and 
ihe  allowed  henelf  to  ha  well  plcaaed 
with  the  dntifnl  offer  of  theii  aerricea. 


diipontian 
there  eonld  be  any  more  >uie^  for  her 
and  her  realia,  than  to  hara  her  marry 
'  '  child  of  bar  own  bodv  li 


uheril,    . 


!  the  line  of 


IT7  tha  Eighth  ;  and  the  condemned 

hertelf  for  aimplicity,  in  eommilting 
thia  matter  lo  be  argued  by  them  ;  for 
that  she  thought  to  hare  rather  had  an 
uniTcml  requeat  made  to  her  to  proceed 
in  thia  nuniaga,  than  to  bare  made 
doubt  of  it;  and  bcias  mnch  tionblad 
herewith,  ihe  reqneate^  Ihe  bearera  of 
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this  Ricasago  to  forbear  her  till  the  aftcr> 
noon. 

**0n  their  return,  ihe  repcatrd  her 
dispknsare ;  then  endeaTonn'd  at  some 
len^h,  to  refute  the  objections  broug^ht 
agninst  the  match;  and  finally,  her 
fpmt  mialikin^  of  all  opposition,  and 
her  earnest  desire  for  the  marriage, 
Wing  reported  to  her  faithful  council, 
they  agrcNed,  after  long  consultations,  to 
offer  their  services  in  furtherance  of  the 
marriage,  should  such  really  be  her 
plcMSure." 

flutters  were  in  this  stiti^,  when  the 
unfortunate  Stnbbs,  a  gentleman  of  Lin- 
coin's  Inn,  wrote  and  piiblislied  a  book, 
entitled,  '*T1ie  DiacoTcry  of  a  gaping 
Gull,  wherein  EngUmd  is  like  to  be 
swallowed  by  nnotlier  French  mnrringr, 
if  the  Ix>rd  forbid  not  the  bans,  by  let- 
ting her  see  the  sin  and  punishment 
thereof.'*  The  author  was  known  as  a 
zealous  puritan,  and  had  given  his  sister 
in  mamuge  to  the  celebrated  Edmund 
Cartwright,  the  leader  of  the  sect.  A 
ftirioos  proclamation  was  issued  against 
the  booK,  by  order  of  Elizabeth ;  all 
the  copies  were  ordered  to  be  seized  and 
burned;  and  the  author  and  publisher 
being  proceeded  against,  in  virtue  of  a 
severe  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  they 
were  found  guiltv,  and  condemned  to 
the  barbarous  punishment  of  amputation 
of  the  rip^ht  band. 

On  bein^  brought  to  the  scaffold  to 
undergo  thts  sentence,  Stubbs  addressed 
the  multitude  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  I  am  come  hither  to  receive  my  pu- 
nishment, according  to  the  law.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  loss  of  my  hand,  and  more 
sorry  to  lose  it  by  judgment;  but  most 
of  all  with  her  Mucsty's  indignation 
and  evil  opinion.  If  or  my  hand.  I  es- 
teem it  not  so  much ;  for  I  think  I 
could  have  saved  it,  and  might  do  yet ; 
Out  IwiU  not  h«v9  a  ffuiUy  J^rt  and  an 
infanumt  hand,  I  pray  you  all  to  pray 
with  me,  that  God  will  strongthen  me 
to  endure  and  abide  the  pain  that  I  am 
to  suffer,  and  grant  me  this  grace,  that 
the  loss  of  my  hand  do  not  withdraw 
any  pait  of  my  duty  and  affection  toward 
her  Majesty.  *  when  the  hand  was 
ready  on  the  block  to  be  struck  off,  he 
•aid  repeatedly  to  the  people;   *'Proy 


for  me,  now  my  calamity  is  near  at 
hand.**  And  with  these  words  it  was 
smitten  off,  when  of  he  fainted  away ! 

Stubbs  was  further  punished,  by  an 
imprisonment  of  several  months  in  the 
Tower ;  but  under  all  these  inflictions, 
his  courage  and  cheerfulness  were  sup- 
ported by  a  firm  pen(uasit>n  of  the  good- 
nrss  of  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered. 
While  in  prison,  ho  wrote  many  letters 
to  his  friends  with  his  left  hand,  sign- 
ing them  SecrevoUt ;  a  name  which  lie 
adopted  in  memory  of  his  punishmi-nt. 
Sueii  was  the  high  opinion  entertained 
by  Rurleigh  of  his  theological  beaming, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  that 
he  after wsirds  engaged  him  to  answer  a 
violent  work  of  Cardinal  Allen,  entithnl, 
*  The  English  Justice,'  a  task  which  ho 
pcrfi>rmed  with  distinguishetl  ability. 

The  h>amed  Sir  Nicliobts  Bacon,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Kt-cper.  had  ex- 
ercised, from  the  beginning  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  the  ofiice  of  Lord  High 
Chaniellor,  died  in  1679,  generally  re- 
gretted. VLv.  filled  this  iniport;int  post 
with  superior  assiduity,  uprightness,  and 
ability;  and  several  pleasing  traits  are 
related  of  his  polite  and  amiable  dis- 
position. On  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
from  Elizabeth,  she  graciously  remarked, 
that  his  house  was  too  little  for  him ; 
**  No,  madam,"  replied  the  Chancellor, 
'*  but  you  have  made  me  too  little  tor 
my  house  !*'  By  his  second  wife,  one  of 
the  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cook,  a  woman  of  a  keen  and  pene- 
trating intellect,  he  became  the  mther 
of  two  sons,  Antony  and  the  renowned 
Francis  Bacon,  the  splendid  dawn  of 
whose  unrivalled  genius  his  fieither  was 
fortunate  to  behold. 

Elizabeth  frequently  visited  Sir  Ni- 
cholas I'acon,  conversed  with  him  fami- 
liarly; took  pleasure  in  the  flashes  of 
wit,  which  often  relieved  the  seriousnese 
of  his  wisdom ;  and  flattered  with  kind 
condescension  his  parental  fieelings,  by 
the  extraordinary  notice  which  she  be- 
stowed  on  his  son  Francis,  whose  bright- 
ness and  solidity  of  parts  early  mani- 
fested thcms.  Ives  to  her  discerning  eve ; 
and  caused  her  to  predict,  that  her 
"  little  Lord  Keeper  would  one  day  prove 
an  eminent  man. ' 
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In  NoYcmbcr,  loSO,  Admiral  Drnkc, 
af^r  bciii^  altsent  about  tbrce  yean, 
during  which  time  he  lailod  round  the 
world,  niirbtnl  PlTmouth  harbour  in 
safftr.  He  waa  tlie  first  Kn^rUshman 
hy  whom  thia  ^rrrntand  noTcl  cntcrprisG, 
or  sailin?  round  the  jflobc,  had  been 
surri'^sriillv  achicTcd ;  and  both  himsrlf 
and  his  ship  became  the  objects  of  public 
curioMty  and  wonder.  His  coura.i^e, 
skill,  and  perseverance  were  oit oiled  in 
the  hi:;he>t  dcjifrrc ;  the  wealth  which 
he  had  hrouf^ht  home  from  the  plunder 
of  the  Spanish  settlements  aroused  the 
darinp^  spirit  of  adventure  peculiar  to 
Eni^lishraen,  and  half  the  youth  of  the 
country  were  ea^rcr  to  cmbarlc  on  voyages 
of  discovery.  Elizabeth  was  lost  in  ad- 
miration at  the  conduct  of  the  valiant 
J)r:ike,  and  durin?  the  spring  of  1581, 
she  nceepted  the  honour  of  a  banquet, 
on  lioard  the  Adniinil's  ship,  off  Dvpt- 
ford:  and  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  knighthood,  with  many  substantial 
marks  of  royal  farour. 

Amonffst  the  numerous  rerses  aflixed 
to  the  ship  on  this  occasion,  were  the 
following,  written  by  a  Winchester 
scholar: — 

"  DRtlc(^  nil   tlio   llemilMui   oolumns  these 

wnnlM  writD : 
Thou    further   went'st  than   mnj   mortal 

iright  : 
Thniiali  lliimilcii  for  trarol  did  excel, 
Fnnii  him  and  othem  thoo  didst  bear  the 

bell." 

The  French  envoy,  Simier,  who  still 
remained  in  London,  continued  to  keep 
alive  the  tender  impressions  ezdted  in 
the  heart  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  personal 
attentions  of  the  Duke  of  Anjon ;  and 
the  King  of  France,  now  finding  more 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  subject  of  his 
brother*  s  marriage  with  the  Queen  of 
England,  sent  over,  in  1581,  a  splendid 
embassy,  headed  by  a  Prince  of  the 
blood,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  this 
august  alliance.  A  magnificent  reception 
was  prepared  hj  Elizabeth  for  these 
distinguished  visitors.  **She  caused," 
says  Holinsbed,  "  to  be  erected  on  the 
ioutb  side  of  her  palace  of  Whitehall, 
a  Tast  banquc'tting  house,  built  with 
timber,  and  cpvercd  with  painted  can- 
yaa,  and  decorated  inside  in  the  most 


extravagant  style.  Bmnehes  of  fmtts 
of  various  kinds  were  hung  from  fes- 
toons of  ivy,  hsiy,  rosemary,  and  differ- 
ent flowers ;  the  whole  prufuseljr  ^rinkled 
with  gold  sp:iiigles:  the  ceiling  was 
painted  of  a  skv  colour,  with  stars,  sun- 
beams, and  clouds,  intermixed  with 
scutcheons  of  the  royal  arms;  and  a 
profusion  of  glass  lustres  illuminated 
the  place.  In  this  gorgeous  palace  the 
French  ambassadors  were  entertained  by 
Elizabeth,  at  several  splendid  banquets, 
while  her  ministers  were  engaged,  at 
her  command,  in  dravring  up  the  mar- 
riage articles !  In  the  meanwhile,  seventh 
of  her  youthful  courtiers  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  what  they  termed  a  tri- 
umph. The  young  Enrl  of  Arundel, 
Ijord  Winilnor.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and 
Faulkc  (ircviUe,  the  four  challeiisrt'rs, 
stylet!  thenisielves  the  foster-cliihiren  of 
Desire ;  and  to  tliat  cud  of  the  tilt-yard 
where  her  Majesty  was  seated,  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  Perfect 
iieauty.  This  castle  the  Queen  was 
summoned  to  surrender,  in  a  very 
courtly  message,  delivered  by  a  b4iy 
dressed  in  red  and  white,  the  oblonrs  of 
Desire.  On  her  reftisal,  a  mount,  placed 
on  wheels,  was  rolled  into  the  tilt-yard ; 
and  the  four  cavaliers  rode  in,  superbly 
armed  and  oocoutred,  each  at  the  hetui 
of  a  splendid  troop ;  and  when  they  had 
passed  in  military  order  before  the  Queen, 
the  boy  who  had  delivered  the  former 
message,  again  addressed  her  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

*<  *  If  the  mcssa^  ktcly  delivered  unto 

Su  had  been  behoved  and  followed,  0 
^  leen  !^  in  whom  tho  whole  story  of 
virtue  is  written,  with  the  language  of 
beanty;  nothing  should  this  violenee 
bave  needed  in  yonr  inviolate  presenoe. 
Your  eyes,  which  till  now  have  been 
wont  to  discern  only  the  bowed  knees  of 
kneeling  hearts,  and  inwardly  tamed, 
found  always  the  heavenly  peace  of  a 
sweet  mind,  should  not  now  nave  their 
fair  l)cams  reflected  with  the  shining  of 
armour,  shoidd  not  now  be  driven  to  see 


refusal  there  never  groweth  victory  but 
by  conipuUtion,  they  oro  come:- -what 
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need  X  my  more }  Yon  see  them,  ready 
in  heart,  as  you  know,  and  able  with 
hands,  as  ther  hopo,  not  only  to  assail, 
but  to  prvTail.  Perchance  you  despise 
the  smallness  of  number.  I  say  unto 
you,  the  force  of  desire  goeth  not  by 
lulness  of  compnnr.  Nay,  rather  Ticw 
with  whatirrcflisti&lo  dvterminatiun  ttifv 
approach;  and  how,  not  only  the 
hcarcns  send  their  invisible  instruments 
to  aid  them  [music  is  heard  within  the 
mount],  but  also  the  very  earth,  the 
dullest  of  all  the  elements,' which,  with 
natural  bearings,  still  strives  to  the 
sleepy  centre ;  yut,  for  advancing  this 
enterprise,  is  content  actively  (ns  you 
shall  see)  to  move  itself  upon'  itself,  to 
rise  up  in  height,  that  it  may  the  better 
command  the  high-minded  fortresses 
nierc  the  mount  rose  up  in  height]. 
Many  wonls,  when  deeos  are  in  the 
field,  arc  tedious  both  unto  s{M>akcr  and 
hearer.  You  sec  their  forces,  but  know 
not  their  fortunes ;  if  you  be  resolved,  it 
boots  not;  and  threats  dread  not.  I 
have  discharged  my  duty ;  which  was, 
even  when  all  things  were  ready  for  the 
assault,  thus  to  offer  parley ;  a  thing  not 
so  much  used  as  gracious  in  besie^rs. 
Yon  shall  now  be  summoned  to  yield ; 
which  if  it  be  rejected,  then  look  for 
the  affectionate  alarm  to  be  followed 
with  desirous  assault  The  time  ap- 
proaeheth,  but  no  time  shall  stay  me 
from  wishing,  that  however  this  succeed, 
the  world  may  long  enjoy  its  chiefest 
ornament,  which  decks  it  with  herself — 
witli  the  love  of  goodness !  * 

**  The  rolling  mount  was  now  moved 
dose  to  her  Majesty,  the  music  began 
to  nlay,  and  one  of  the  boys,  accompa- 
niea  with  comets,  sung  a  fresh  sum- 
mons to  the  fortress  to  surrender.  Ano- 
ther boy  then,  turning  to  the  chal- 
Imgers  and  their  retinue,  sounded  an 
alann,  the  two  cannons  were  fired,  the 
one  with  sweet  powder,  and  the  other 
with  sweet  water,  very  odoriferous  and 
pleasant ;  and  the  noise  of  the  shooting 
was  excellent  melody  within  the  mount. 
After  tiiat,  there  were  a  great  store  of 
pretty  scaling  ladders,  and  the  footmen 
threw  flowers  and  such  fancies  against 
*iie  walls,  with  all  such  devices  ta  might 
«eem  fit  shot  for  Desire,  all  which  conti- 


nued till  the  defenders  came  in.  These 
knights  were  above  twenty  in  number, 
each  accompanied  bv  his  servants,  pages, 
and  trumpeters.  Speeches  were  then 
delivered  to  the  Queen :  several  of  the 
knights  appearing  in  some  assumed  cha- 
racter. Sir  Thomas  Perrott  and  An- 
thony Cook  personated  .\dam  and  Eve; 
the  latter  having  hair  htmg  all  down 
his  helmet.  The  messenger  sent  on  the 
part  of  Thomas  Ratcliff,  described  his 
master  as  a  forlorn  knight,  whose  de- 
spair of  achieving  the  favour  of  his 
peerless  and  sunlike  mistress,  had  driven 
him  out  of  the  haunts  of  men  into  u 
cave  of  the  desert,  where  moss  was  his 
couch,  and  moss  moistened  with  tears 
his  only  food.  Even  here,  however,  the 
report  of  this  assault  upon  the  Castle  of 
Perfect  neauty  had  reached  his  ears,  and 
roused  him  from  his  slumber  of  despond- 
ency ;  and,  in  token  of  his  devoted  Iny. 
alty  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  his  divine 
mistress,  he  sent  his  shield,  which  he 
entreated  her  to  accept,  as  the  ensign 
of  her  fame,  and  the  instrument  of  his 
glory :  prostrating  himself  at  her  feet, 
as  one  ready  to  undertake  any  adven- 
tures in  hope  of  her  gracious  favour. 

"Mercury  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  four  sons  of  Sir  Francis  EnoUes,  and 
described  them  as  legitimate  sons  of  De- 
spair, brethren  to  hu^  Mishap ;  suckled 
with  sighs  and  swathed  up  m  sorrow ; 
weaned  in  woe  and  dry-nursed  by  De- 
sire ;  long  time  fostered  with  favourable 
countenance,  and  wed  with  sweet  fan- 
cies, but  now,  alus  !  of  late,  wholly  given 
over  to  grief,  and  disgraced  by  disdain. 
The  speeches  being  ende<l,  the  tilting 
commenced,  and  Luted  till  ni^ht.  It 
was  resumed  the  next  day  with  fresh 
magnificence,  and  a  few  more  speeches. 
At  length  the  challengers  presented  to 
the  Queen  an  olive  bough,  in  token  of 
their  humble  submission,  and  both  par- 
ties were  dismissed  with  thanks  and 
commendations." 

The  articles  of  the  marriage  treaty 
were  at  length  completed  between  Jb.li- 
zabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  nuptials  should 
take  place  six  weeks  after  the  ratifica. 
tion:  but  Elizabeth,  whose  vagaries 
were  not  yet  at  an  end,  had  insisted  on 
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a  separate  article,  purporting'  that  she 
iihoiild  not  Im  obliged  to  complete  the 
marriage  until  further  matteri,  not  spe- 
cified«  should  have  been  settled  betwin^n 
herself  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  She 
sent  Walsinghara  to  open  new  negotia. 
tions  at  Paris ;  but  no  sooner  wore  these 
satisfactorily  terminated,  than  fresh  dif- 
ficulties were  started.  Walsin^^ham, 
pnxzled  and  perplexed  brsnch  capricious 
<-onduct,  rcmaitu'd  uncertain  how  to  act ; 
nnd  at  length,  all  the  politicians,  En- 
glish as  wi'U  as  French,  were  e<}ually 
disconcerted,  and  came  to  the  unanimous 
opinion,  that  this  strange  fickh'n(*9s 
could  only  he  put  an  end  to  by  Klizabeth 
herself.  Nothing,  therefore,  reinained 
for  them,  but  to  await,  in  anxious  si- 
lence, htT  Majesty's  pleasure.  Not  so, 
howi'ver.  the  royal  lover,  who  conjtH;- 
turin^-  timt  a  tet'eJ^tete  with  the  object 
of  \m  ambition  would  be  mure  eifectual 
than  a  thousand  negotiators,  brought  to 
a  speedy  conclusion  his  campaign  m  the 
Netherlands,  which  a  liberal  supply  of 
money  from  Elizabeth  had  rendered 
uniformly  successful;  and  putting  his 
army  into  winter  quarters,  hastened 
to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
rojal  mistress.  He  was  welcomed 
with  all  the  demonstrations  of  satisfinc- 
tion  which  could  revive  the  hopes  of  a 
suitor:  everr  mark  of  honour,  every 
pledge  of  adeetion,  were  publicly  be 
stowed  upon  the  Duke ;  ana  Klizabeth, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  splendid  festival 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  coronation, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  ring  from 
her  own  fair  hand  and  place  it  on  the 
finger  of  her  intended  nusband.  This 
pussetl  in  sight  of  the  whole  court,  who 
naturally  regarded  the  action  as  a  com- 
plete betrothment;  and  the  long  sus- 
pense being  apparently  now  satisfactorily 
tenninate^  the  feelings  of  each  party 
broke  forth  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some 
rejoiced ;  others  grievoi  and  wondered ; 
Leicester,  Hatton.  and  Walsingham 
londly  exclaimed  that  ruin  impended 
over  the  ohurch,  the  country,  and  the 
Queen.  The  ladies  of  the  court  alarmed 
and  agitated  their  mistress  by  tears  and 
lamentations.  Her  Majesty  passed  a 
eieepless  night  amid  her  disconsolate 
haaamaids.    The  next  morning  she  tient 


for  Anjon,  and  held  with  him  a  veer 
long  private  conversation;  after  which 
he  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  hastily 
throwing  from  him  the  ring  which  she 
had  given  him,  nttered  many  repronchet 
against  the  lerity  and  fickleness  of  En- 
glishwomen. 

The  French  Prince  was  soon  after 
called  away  to  the  Netherlands;  and 
Elizabeth,  with  erident  reluctance  to 
p&rt  from  him,  went  with  him  as  far  as 
Canterbury.  She  then  dismissed  him 
with  a  Large  supply  of  moncv,  and  a 
splendid  retinue  of  English  fords  and 
)f 'nrlemen.  The  parting  was  mournful 
in  the  extreme:  i  lizalMtli  lotli  to  let 
him  go,  and  the  Prince  as  loth  to  de- 
part Neverthelrss,  this  favourite  son 
of  Catherine  de  Mfnlici  was  a  suflicient 
adept  in  the  dissirauhition  of  courts  to 
assume  with  ease  all  those'  marks  of 
complacencv  that  the  case  required. 
Nor  was  Klizabeth  less  accustomed  to 
the  arts  of  feigning ;  she  was  careful,  by 
every  manifcstntion  of  friendship  and 
esteem,  to  smooth  over  the  affront  which 
she  had  put  upon  the  brother  of  the 
reigning  monarch  of  France  The  Duke 
of  Anjou  soon  afterwards  lost  his  life  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  thus  finally  termi- 
nated all  hopes  of  the  marriage  of  Lli- 
zabeth. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  fiattery 
daily  and  hourly  administered  to  Eliza- 
beth, was,  about  this  time,  remarked  by 
one  of  her  domestic  chapbins,  who,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Queen,  in 
her  chapel  royaL  had  the  boldness  to 
tell  her,  that  '^  she  who  had  been  once- 
meek  as  a  lamb,  was  now  become  an  un- 
tamable heifer  !*'  for  which  reproof  he, 
on  descending  from  the  pnlDit,  was 
sharply  reprimanded  by  her  Majesty, 
as  *'  an  over-confident  and  presumptuous 
parson,  who  insulted  and  diahonoured 
his  sovereign." 

The  decay  of  her  beauty  was  also  an 
unwelcome  truth,  which  au  the  artificea 
of  adulation  and  fiattery  were  unable  to 
conceal  from  her  inward  conviction. 
During  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  she 
could  never  behold  her  lace  in  a  Burror. 
without  rage  and  disappointment  'fhis 
circumstance  in  no  small  degree  contri- 
buted to  sour  her  temper,  while,  at  the 
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flame  time,  it  rendered  the  yonn^,  the 
Ih'dy,  and  the  lorely  of  her  court,  the 
objects  of  her  hatred  and  maliiniity.  Sir 
Joiin  Harrinfftiin  relates  a  striking  anec- 
dote of  idizabi'th  on  this  ptiint :— ^*  The 
Queen  would  often  usk  th«  ladies  around 
her  chamber,  if  they  lorcd  to  think  of 
roarriaini  ?  And  the  wi^c  ones  did  con- 
ceal well  their  likini;  thereto,  as  know- 
ing the  Uuei>n's  judgment  in  this  mat- 
ter. Tlio  fair  cousin  of  Sir  Matthew 
Anindcl,  not  knowing  so  deepir  iis  her 
companions  the  sentiments  of  her  INIa- 
jeifty,  was  one  dtiy  uskitl  the  same  ques- 
tion, when  she  ssiid,  with  great  simpli- 
city, she  h;ul  thought  mueh  about  mar- 
riage, if  her  father  would  but  consent  to 
the  man  she  loved !  *  You  soem  honest, 
i'foith  r  suid  the  Queen ;  *  I  will  sue  for 
you  to  your  futlicr  !*  The  d;ini8el  was 
not  displcoiii'd  at  this,  and  when  Sir  Ro- 
bert, her  father,  came  to  court,  the 
Queen  asked  him  respecting  his  daugh- 
ter's sweetheart,  and  pressed  his  consent- 
ing to  the  marriage,  if  the  match  was  a 
discreet  one.  Sir  Robert,  much  asto- 
nished at  this  news,  said  he  nerer  heard 
tlint  his  daug^hter  had  a  liking  for  any 
man ;  and  wished  to  know  who  was  the 
object  of  her  affection — adding,  he  would 
^▼e  firee  consent  to  what  was  mostplea- 
■ing  to  her  Majesty's  will  and  adnce. 
*Then  I  will  do  the  rest,*  saith  the 
Queen.  The  young  lady  was  called  in ; 
and  the  Queen  told  her  that  her  father 
had  given  his  free  consent.     *  Then,'  re- 

Elied  the  young  lady,  delighted,  '  I  shall 
e  most  happy,  and  please  your  Majesty.' 
*  So  thon  shait,'  retorted  Llizabeth,  with 
a  maUgnant  sneer,  *  but  not  to  be  a  fool 
and  marry  ;«-I  have  your  Other's  con- 
sent given  to  me,  and  I  vow  thou  shalt 
never  get  it  into  thy  possession.  So  vo 
to  thy  i>usiness ;  I  see  thou  art  a  bold 
one,  to  own  thy  foolish  propensitiea  so 
readily  T  " 

The  dangers  which  surrounded  the 
Queen,  since  her  cruel  and  nnanthorized 
detention  of  the  unlbrtnnate  Marv  of 


Scotland,  ag^vatcd  the  harshness  of 
her  natural  disposition.  Flans  of  insur* 
rcctiun  were  frequently  agitated  bv  eon- 
spirators,  hut  as  often  batUcd  bv  the  ex- 
traordinary vigilance  and  sagacity  of  hir 
ministers,  while  the  counige  displayed 
by  Kliznbcth  herself  on  these  oeca:iiona 
was  truly  admirable.  It  is  relutiil  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  that  the  council 
once  represented  to  her  the  danger  in 
which  she  sto«id  bv  the  continual  con- 
spiracies against  ner  life ;  and  ac- 
quainted her  that  a  man  was  lately 
taken  into  custodr,  who  stood  ready,  in 
a  very  determined  and  suspicious  man- 
ner, to  do  the  dcetl :  and  they  shewed 
her  the  wea()on  by  which  he  intended  to 
destroy  her.  They,  therefore,  advised 
her  5lajostr,  that  she  should  gt>  less 
abroad  to  take  the  air,  thinly  attende<l, 
OS  was  her  wont  on  private  occisions. 
Hut  the  Queen  answered  firmly — **  I  hud 
rather  be  dead  than  placed  in  custodv !" 
Sir  Walter  Ualei^n  was  deservedly  a 
great  fiivourite  with  Elixabeth;  his 
comely  person,  fine  address,  and  great 
experience  in  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  raised 
him  to  such  a  height  of  royal  admira- 
tion, as  to  excite  the  jealousy  even  of 
him  who  had  long  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  affections  of  her  Majesty. 
During  the  early  days  of  Raleigh  s  at- 
tendance, when  a  few  handsome  suits  of 
clothes  formed  almost  the  whole  of  his 
worldly  wealth,  he  was  on  one  occasion 
accompanying  the  Queen  in  one  of  her 
daily  wallu,  which  she  was  fond  of  tak- 
ing, in  the  hope  of  improving*  her  com- 
plexion, when,  on  reaching  a  miry  spot 
which  she  could  not  conveniently  pass 
over,  he,  with  an  adroitness  eharacteris* 
tie  of  the  finished  courtier,  puUed  off 
hia  rich  plush  cloak  and  threv  it  on  the 
mnd,  to  serve  her  for  a  footpcloth.  The 
Queen  graciously  accepted  his  obli^ng 
assistance,  and  it  was  afterwards  qu&mtly 
remarked,  **the  snoilmg  of  Raleigh's 
cloak  hath  gained  nim  many  handsome 
ffuits." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Zrlettttr  imt  It  Hollatid~ Elaabilh' t  Ittler  ft  Aim — SmbingUm't  tnupirmy—ITii 
eiKKiata—IofaMaHi  amditct  of  JFaUinpUan  If  tatnp  tU  Quei*  a/  Sam—flt- 
fiat  of  Hit  nwipiratort—Thrir  trial  ami  riteHtio—Maty  rtmond  to  Satka- 
iHpay  CaitU—Mer  aJdrea  to  llit  Commionoitrt  -  Her  trill  ami  n-drmaatim— 
Omjlrmrd  if  tht  Farlmauul—SlicaiitA-t  aanctr  la  tlH  FmrUamoit-^itarft 
dj/iag  nquut  la  Elaabetk—Hrr  trtatmtnt  af  ilarg. 

rare.  Wc  had  not  thoiisht,  that  y«i, 
■  man  wa  liava  niiad  from  the  diwt,  ud 
rarniired  aboTs  \u  othi-n,  vDuld  hiiva 
violiiud.  in  to  ^eat  a  mutbr,  our  com- 
mand with  to  );mit  contempt,  ttrn  in  n 
niatli'T  which  m  much  and  nflirit  enn- 
ccmeth  lu  and  our  lionour.  IJiit  thniiK)' 
apiintt  jrnur  duty.  TOii  hnrc  miidu  w 
link'  ropcct  of  our  honour,  yi'l  think 
not  that  we  are  •»  graciously  ni^ligonC 
in  the  tcpairing  Ihcrcor.  that  wc  can  past 
orer  to  grcnt  an  injuiy  with  (iknce  and 
oblirioQ.  Tiieivrurv,  we  CDmnuind  ;ou, 
that  jou,  Kttin;  apart  all  iieutrt,  m- 
Gontincntl]'.  according  to  the  fuiih  and 
fintj  wherein  yoo  an  boiuid  to  m,  per. 
fonn  all  whatweTcr  Heneege,  our  nnder- 
chambi'iliun,  ahall  in  our  name  decUra 
unto  you.  except  jroa  will  draw  upon 
jaur  head  a  greater  danga-." 

Thi>  letter  cffectnoUj  pot  a  atop  to 
I^ciiter'i  ambitiona  procpccta  in  thu 
Nelhurlandi.  With  feigned  remurMi, 
which  he  w  well  knew  how  to  amuine. 
he  luppiicated  the  forgiTenca*  of  Llixii- 
beth,  and  the  aflkir  wa  aooo  after  anii- 
cablj  adjiuted. 

In  JulT  1S86,  won  alter  the  con- 
cluaion  or  the  treaty  of  fhendihip  be- 
tween Elizabeth  aud  Jamea  tha  Sixth  of 
Scotland,  the  celebrated  Babington  con- 
apiracf  wai  diieorered,  wbieh  ended  iu 
the  trial,  aanteiiea,  and  exaentton  of  tlie 
anfortunate  Hary,  Quean  of  Soota — a 
fatal  .drama,  whidi  liaa  H*rked  on  the 
chuacter  of  Eliiabath  a  deep  ipot  of 
in&mjr,  and  whioh  wo  detail  fnnn  the 
moit  authentic  KiDrcci.  Three  indiii. 
duoli — Giffard,  doctor  in  diiinity.  iiW 
bort  Oilfard,  hia  brother,  and  Hodgioni 
prioti  of  the  lln;[liih  Hniinar;  at 
kheimi— bclii-ring  thut  thefamout  bull 
of  Fiui  the  Filth,  ugiiinit  Queen  UliM- 


fj  OWARD  the  cloao  of 
ft  Iho  fear  loSd,  the 
j!^  Earlof  Leiccatcrwa* 

u  land*,  inroted  br 
»j  Elizabftli  with  the 
K  title  of  "Gcnenl  of 
"    htt  Majesty' 

linry  Troopi"  in  that  country - 

aloo  theeommnnd  of  the  rorii'l  narjr.  He 
waa  accompanied  by  the  young  l-Jirl  of 
Kmei,  Lonli  Audley  and  Xarth,  Sir 
William  Riincll,  and  many  other  knight*, 
and  attended  by  a  chosen  company  of 
fire  hondt^  gentlemen.  The  Queen, 
on  bia  departure,  forhade  him  to  enter- 
tain  a  thou;;ht  of  anything  which  would 
be  nnworthy  either  of  her  or  of  the  of- 
floe  which  he  held.  Hamg  landed  at 
Fliuhinir,' he  wbi  flnt  met  by  hit  ne- 
phew, Sir  Philip  Sidney,  goTemor  of 
that  city,  and  ofterwardi  oj  oU  the 
towni  of  Holland  and  Zcolanii,  with  all 
aorta  of  honour*,  oecLunationi,  Iriumpha, 
deroted  ponwyiic*,  banqueting*,  and 
tha  like.  And  in  the  month  of  July 
followinir  he  prooceded  to  the  Hague, 
where  the  court  of  Holland,  by  meui* 
of  the  State*  General,  by  letter*  patent, 
piTa  to  him  the  aoTeraign  command  and 
abaolale  anthority  otot  the  United  Pro- 
Tinee*,  under  the  title  of  "  GoTcmor  end 
Captain  Oenaral  of  Zealand,  and  the 
Untied  and  Confedemte  Prorincc* ;" 
which  10  ezoitad  bia  pride  and  ranity, 
that  ha  taumed  the  atatc  uid  dignity  of 
majeity  itielf.  and  thereby  ao  highly  of- 
fended the  Queen,  that  aha  addreiaed  to 
him  the  following  >e*ere  reprimand : — 
"Tou  *haU  nndetitand  by  thii  me*- 
•anger,  whom  we  hare  expreasly  aent 
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beth,  WBs  dictated  to  him  by  the  Holy 
ii  host,  to  far  persuaded  one  John  Sarage, 
that  it  waa  meritorious  to  murder  such 
as  were  excommunicated — that  it  xras 
mnrtvrdom  to  die  in  such  a  cause — 
that  lie,  after  awhile,  freely  and  Tolunta- 
riW  aTowcd  his  determination  to  ac- 
complish the  deed.  Duriniir  the  >!aster 
holytiuys  of  that  year,  Juhn  lialhird, 
priest  of  the  same  seminary,  after  risitinz 
many  Papists  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  sounding  their  minds,  returned  to 
France,  accompanied  by  I^Iaude,  a  snr  of 
AValsingbam — a  most  crafty  dissemoltT, 
who  had  seduced  his  easy  nature,  and 
tre:itctl  with  licmardino  Mcndoza,  then 
in  the  serriee  of  tiie  King  of  Spain  in 
France,  and  Charles  Pugct,  who  was 
wholly  devoted  to  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
rcsiK-eting  the  means  of  invading  Knir- 
bnd.  But  Paget  clearly  dcmonstmtetl, 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  invade 
Kngland  so  long  as  the  Queen  was 
living.  Ballard,  nevertheless,  was  sent 
back,  and  at  Whitsuntide  arrived  in 
London,  attired  in  silks,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  soldier,  and  calling  himself 
Captain  Foscue.  He  oonsmted  with 
Anthony  Babington  of  Dethick,  in  Der- 
byshire, a  youn^  man  of  good  (anulj,  of 
a  haughty  spint,  surpassing  learning, 
and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  religion ; 
be  had  before  been  in  France,  where  he 
became  familiar  with  Thomas  Morgan, 
a  servant  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  her  ambassador, 
who  continually  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
this  ambitious  youth,  the  heroic  virtues 
of  the  great  Queen  of  Scots,  in  whose 
service  he  might  obtain  the  means  to  rise 
to  great  honours.  Whereupon  the  youn? 
man  conceived  a  certain  hope,  and 
Morean,  without  bis  knowledge,  com- 
mended him  in  letters  to  the  Queen.  On 
consulting  with  Babington,  Ballard  gave 
him  to  understand  that  the  Queen  of 
England  had  not  long  to  lire,  as  Savage, 
who  had  vowed  her  death,  was  then  in 
London.  Babington  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  thought  it  not  fit  that 
affuirs  of  such  magnitude  should  be 
oommittcd  to  him  alone,  lest  he  should 
fail  in  the  attempt,  but  to  six  valiant 
men,  of  whom  he  would  have  Savage  to 
bo  one.  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  in- 


fringe his  vow.  Babington,  tlierefore, 
contrived  a  new  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
Kngland  by  the  foreign  powers  at  enmity 
with  the  Queen — at  what  port  they 
should  land — ^what  assistance  should  bo 
given  them;  how  the  Queen  of  Scots 
should  be  set  at  liberty ;  and,  lastly,  for 
committing  the  trngicul  niunler,  as  he 
called  it,  of  the  Queen  of  Knglanil. 

'Whilst  Babington  was  intent  on  these 
matters,  he  received  h'tters,  by  a  boy 
unknown,  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  (st'itcd 
by  Mary  on  her  trial  to  be  fonrfrits), 
written  in  a  familiar  character  bi'twixt 
them :  wherein  she  gently  ^himed  him 
for  his  long  silence,  and  commanded 
him  with  all  speed  to  send  the  packet  of 
Iett<*rs  s^^'nt  front  Morgan,  and  delivered 
to  liim  by  the  secretary  of  the  French 
ambassador,  which  he  did,  and  by  tho 
same  mes^sengiT  sent  her  a  letter,  by 
which  '*  He  excused  himself  for  his  si- 
lence, because  he  was  destitute  of  oppor- 
tunity to  send  to  her,  since  she  had  been 
given  into  the  custody  of  Sir  Amias 
Poulet,  that  puritan,  whoUv  devoted  to 
Leicester,  ana  a  cruel  and  bitter  enemy 
to  the  Catholic  fiuth.  He  mentioned 
the  conference  he  bad  with  Ballard.  He 
informed  her,  that  six  ^ntlcmen  were 
chosen  to  commit  a  trneical  murder,  and 
that  he,  with  a  hundred  others,  was 
ready  to  deliver  her.  And  he  desired 
her  to  propound  rewards  to  the  heroic 
actor  of  this  tragedy,  or  to  their  posterity, 
if  they  died  in  the  attempt."  On  the 
twenty-seventh,  Mary  was  alleged  to 
have  replied  to  these  letters,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — ** She  praised  his  sin- 
gular affection  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  herself ;  but  she  admonished  him 
to  be  considerate  in  this  enterprise,  and 
that  he  should  form  an  association 
amongst  the  authors  and  actors  in  the 
same,  for  fear  of  the  Puritans ;  not  to 
attempt  any  thing  before  he  was  sure  of 
the  foreign  succours,  to  stir  up  some 
commotions  in  Ireland,  whilst  the  blow 
was  to  be  given  here ;  to  secure  the  Karl 
of  Arundel  and  his  brothers  in  the  en- 
terprise, with  the  Earl  of  Northumber* 
bmd,  and  secretly  to  recal  into  ths 
kingdom  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Paget,  and  others."  As  to  the  means 
for  her  deliYcrance,  she  prcscribeth  af 
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foUowi:  —  <*  Either  by  OTerturning  a 
cart  in  the  gate-way,  or  setting  Are  to 
the  stables,  or  by  intercepting  livr  when 
the  should  bo  riiling  to  take  the  air,  or 
recreate  horsclf  between  ChartleT  and 
Staffonl.  Finally,  shv  rcqimtcd  lUibing- 
ton  to  promisee  n*wards  to  the  six  gen- 
tlcmen,  and  to  uU  tho  rest ! " 

Habington  now  associated  with  him 
several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  who 
were  anxious  to  reestablish  the  Catholic 
rpli$rion,  amonjirst  whom  were  Kdward 
Windsor,  brother  of  L<»rd  AVindsor; 
Thomas  Sulisbiirv,  of  Dcnbi^lishirc ; 
Tilney,  of  a  noble  family :  with  one 
of  the  gentlemen  pensioners  of  the 
Queen,  whom  Uallarrt  had  reconciled  to 
the  Catholic  fiiith ;  Chidiock  Tichbounie, 
of  Hampshire,  and  Kdward  Abingdon, 
whose  father  wns  under-tn^asuriT  to  the 
Queen's  household— two  brave  vouths; 
Robert  Goflee  of  Surrey ;  John  I'm  vers ; 
John  Chamock  of  Liinca:»hire;  J.  Jom^, 
whose  father  was  keeper  of  the  wanlrobe 
to  Queen  Mary ;  Savagn;,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken;  Jiarnwcll,  of  a  noble 
house  m  Ireland;  and  Henry  Dunn, 
clerk  of  the  office  of  first  fruits|and  tithes. 
Into  this  company  one  PoUey  insinuated 
himself,  a  man  well  instructed  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  expert  in  dis- 
sembling, and  who  from  dav  to  day  laid 
open  all  their  counsels  to  tValsingham, 
and  by  the  mischievous  advice  which  he 
suggested  to  these  conspirators,  being  of 
themselves  inclined  to  evil,  he  precipitated 
them  into  far  worse  matters,  notwithstand- 
ing Naw,  the  Queen  of  Scots'  secretary, 
him  warned  them  ai^inst  trusting  him. 

To  these  Babington  communicated 
his  plans,  but  not  to  every  one  wholly 
He  showed  to  Ballard,  Ticnboume,  and 
Dunn,  his  own  letters,  and  letters  of  the 
Queen  of  Soots.  He  then  solicited 
Tilney  and  Tichboume  to  do  the  deed. 
At  first  they  refused  to  stain  their  hands 
m  their  Princess's  blood.  But  Ballard 
and  Babinf|[ton  laboured  hard  to  convince 
them  how  just  and  lawful  it  was  to  kill 
Xin^  or  Princes  who  had  been  excom- 
municated, and  that  if  riglit  were  to  be 
violated,  it  must  needs  be  for  the  Catho- 
lic reli^on ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  they 
were  with  ^reat  difficulty  persuaded  to 
consent.  Aoingdon,  Barnwell,  Charnock, 


and  Savage,  yielded  their  ready  conM^nt, 
swearing  to  perpetrate  the  murder. 
Salisbury  they  could  not  possibly  induce 
to  be  a  regiciile.  nor  listen  to  any  thing 
more  than  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Queen  el 
Scotland.  Babington  chose  Tichnor  to 
be  the  odd  man,  owr  and  above  tho 
number  of  those  who  were  to  do  the 
deed,  of  whose  secrecy,  trust,  and  reso- 
lution ho  had  no  doubt;  but  he  was  then 
abroad.  Babington  ordered,  that  before 
taking  the  oath,  thev  should  not  impart 
the  aifair  to  an^  living  being.  Ibey 
afterwards  met  m  St  Giles*  tields,  to 
ronfcr  further ;  also  at  SL  Paul's,  and  in 
taverns,  where  they  often  feasted,  puffed 
up  with  vain  hopes  of  preferment  to 
great  honours  and  dignities,  whereupon 
they  would  often  conmieiid  the  nuhle 
courage  of  tho^ie  valiant  Scots,  who  )iad 
lately  seized  on  the  King's  royal  person 
at  Stirling ;  and  Girard,  the  Itourgonian, 
who  slew  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Delft. 
Indeed,  they  arrived  at  such  a  height  of 
vanity,  that  they  must  needs  have  the 
pictures  of  the  conspirators  drawn  on  a 
table,  and  Babington  in  the  midst,  with 
this  inscription  :—**  Such  be  my  com- 
panions, who  dare  to  onconnter  dangers." 
This  table  was  once  privately  shown  to 
Elizabeth,  who  could  not  disicem  or  re- 
collect any  other  man  by  hb  portrait, 
with  the  exception  of  Barnwell,  who 
had  at  various  times  received  access  to 
her  Majesty  through  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
in  whose  service  he  was;  but,  being 
pressed  on  the  matter,  she  recollected 
him  to  be  the  same  man  that  had  once 
before  attempted  her  life.  One  day, 
while  walking  abroad,  she  perceived 
Barnwell,  whom  she  regarded  with  a 
fixed  and  undaunted  countenance ;  then, 
turning  suddenly  towards  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  captain  of  her  goard,  and  others, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Am  not  I  fairly  guarded 
now,  having  not  one  man  of  all  my  fol- 
lowers who  is  provided  with  a  sword  t" 
This  Barnwell  reportsd  to  the  rest  of 
his  companions,  teuing  them  how  easily 
it  might  then  have  Men  done,  had  he 
had  nis  eonfederates  with  bun;  and 
Savage  said  the  same  thing. 

A&r  this,  Babington's  sole  care  wa^ 
how  he  might  bring  in  the  foreign  aid. 
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To  make  lare,  he  resolTcd  to  pass  into 
France,  and  to  send  Ballard  before  bim 
on  the  tame  errand,  for  whom  he  had 
procured  a  licence  to  travel.  And  the 
ncttiT  to  avoid  snspicion,  he  insinuated 
himself  with  Sir  Francis  AVaUin^ham, 
br  means  of  rollcy  alretidr  spoken  of, 
whom  he  eamostly  cntreato<l  to  procure* 
him  a  pussiiort  from  the  Queen  to  co 
into  France,  promising  him  he  would 
uie  his  zealous  efforts  to  discover  all  the 
hidden  plots  the  English  fngitivf>s  had 
in  hand  relative  to  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Walsingham  commended  his  purpose, 
promising  him  nut  only  his  piissport,  but 
greater  matti'rs.  N'rverthfl*  ss.  he  put 
off  from  time  to  time  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  liaving,  in  the  mean-time, 
served  his  turn  by  liis  own  ti(;<>nts,  who 
had  acquainted  him  befurr-hund  with 
uU  the  designs  and  doings  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  thouirht  tlumselves  as 
secure  as  the  sun.  The  pt'rs(m  who  dis- 
covered most  of  these  matters  to  AVal- 
singham,  was  one  Gilbert  Giffard,  de- 
scended from  the  noble  family  of  the 
Chillingtons,  in  Staffordshire,  near 
Chartley,  where  the  Queen  of  Sc^ts  had 
resided.'  He  was  sent  by  the  foreign 
conspirators  into  England,  under  the 
name  of  Luson,  to  remmd  Sava^  of  the 
vow  he  had  made  to  act  as  their  agent, 
and  to  keep  himself  close,  and  the  letters 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  sale,  until  they 
could  be  sent  over. 

The  foreigners,  in  order  to  try  whether 
they  mizht  safely  receive  letters  from 
England,  sent  several  blank  sheets  of 
paper  folded  up  in  packets  like  letters, 
when,  perceiving  by  the  answers  returned, 
that  they  had  Men  delivered,  they  wrote 
in  earnest,  but  in  characters.  Giffard, 
being  either  troubled  in  conscienoe,  or 
corrupted  with  money,  went  secretly  to 
AValsingham,  to  whom  he  discovered 
himself,  stated  for  what  purpose  he  was 
employed  in  England,  offered  him  his 
servises  for  the  £v#  he  bore  his  Princess 
and  country,  and  promised  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  whatever  letters  came 
into  his  hands  from  the  foreign  agents  or 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  Walsingham,  em- 
bracing his  offer,  entertained  him  kindly, 
and  sent  him  into  Staffordshire,  to  visit 
Sir  Amias  I'oulet,  the  keeper  of  Mary 


Queen  of  Scots,  entreating  him  to  give 
this  Giffard  leave  to  entice  some  of  his 
servants.  But  the  governor,  unwilling 
that  any  servant  of  Tiis  si  ouM,  by  di  si- 
mulation or  otherwise,  be  bnu^ht  to 
turn  tniitor,  aoomid  displ'-nffnl  with  the 
notion.  Nevertheh  ss,  he  siitfVrcd  him 
to  practise  his  intaniiMisurtsunril  he  had 
corrupted  a  brewer  and  a  dmhM*  in  oat- 
meal, his  nciir  neighbours.  These  hn 
made  sure  of:  with  a  few  crowns  he 
easily  induced  the  brewer  to  b<ire  sirtitiei- 
ally  a  hole  in  the  wnWj  whcruin  a  stone 
could  be  easily  put  in  and  out.  Through 
this  hole  he  bioth  delivired  and  reciived 
letters,  which,  by  curriers  appointc<l  Inr 
the  purpose,  eaiiie  to  the  hands  of  Wal- 
singnani,  who  oiiencd  them,  took  copies 
of  them,  ri-ad  the  cyphers  by  the  skill 
of  Thomas  IMiilipsf.  and  by  the  device 
of  Arthur  Gregory,  so  closed  them  up 
again,  that  it  could  not  l)e  p«  reeived  tbey 
hud  boen  unsealed,  and  then  forwardetl 
them  to  whom  they  were  directitl.  In 
this  way  were  the  tirst  two  letters  in- 
tercepteii,  which  the  Qne<  n  of  Scots  was 
alleged  to  have  written  to  i  abington,  and 
his  answt  rs  to  her,  wherein  was  added  a 
postscript  in  the  same  charac  ers,  in 
which  were  the  names  of  i>ix  noblemen,  as 
also  other  letters,  all  written  in  one  day 
to  the  Spanish  Ambossodor,  to  Lord 
Paget,  (Jharles  Paget,  the  Arehbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Ingleiield,  all 
which  were  first  transcribed,  and  then 
resealed  end  sint  off  to  their  respective 
destinations. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  understood,  by 
these  letters,  what  a  storm  was  about  to 
burst  over  her  head,  as  well  from  abroad 
as  at  home,  she  immediately  gave  orders 
for  the  apprehension  of  l^allard,  who, 
ere  he  could  depart  for  France,  was  un- 
expectedly taken  at  Babington's  house. 
This  step  alarmed  Babington,  and  ho 
immediately  went  to  consult  Tichbonme, 
whose  counsel  was,  for  everv  man  to 
save  himself  by  flight.  But  Uabington 
had  a  great  mind  to  send  forth  Savage 
and  Charnock  to  assassinate  the  Queen 
without  delay,  and  first,  the  better  to 
ensure  bis  access  to  the  court,  to  have 
him  richly  clothed :  to  effect  this,  he  held 
a  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators that  day  in  St  Paul's.     But 
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ebanging  hb  mind,  and  being  grcatlj 
perplexed  how  to  act,  he  at  length  im- 
portuned Walaingham  by  letters  and  per- 
■onal  entreatict,  being  then  at  court, 
forthwith  to  let  him  hare  his  passport  for 
France,  and  as  he  had  especial  use  for 
Ballard's  services,  he  prared  that  he 
might  be  set  at  liberty.  \Valsingham 
put  him  off  with  fair  promises,  and  en- 
trusted the  capture  of  lialhird  to  Young, 
the  cunning  entrappcr  of  the  Papists, 
and  his  assistants ,  adrisinj^  him,  as  it 
were  in  kindness,  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
daws  of  such  men ;  this  he  easily  per- 
suaded him  to  (being  a  young  man),  and 
to  take  lodgiuffs  in  London  for  a  while, 
till  the  Queen  nad  signed  his  passport, 
and  till  he  returned  to  London  himself, 
that  they  might  confer  the  more  pri* 
▼utcly  together  on  such  great  matters : 
otherwise,  hT  his  going  so  often  up  and 
down,  whicn  he  must  needs  do  if  he 
lodgfMl  anywhere  else,  the  foreign  agents 
could  not  fail  to  grow  suspicious  or  him 
on  his  going  to  France. 

In  the  meanwhile  Scudamore,  a  ser- 
▼ant  of  Sir  Francis  AValsingham,  was 
directed  to  have  an  eve  upon  him,  to 
accompany  him  eTenrwhere,  giving  him 
to  understand  that  this  was  done  to  save 
him  from  the  officers  of  justice.  This 
web  WaUingham  had  closely  woven 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen's 
council,  and  thought  to  lengthen  it  a 
little  more.  But  Elizabeth  was  impa- 
tient, and  could  not  listen  to  any  further 
delay,  lest  in  not  seeking  to  save  herself 
when  she  might,  she  would  seem 
rather  to  be  tempting  God  than  trust- 
ing in  him.  Aooordingly,  a  letter  was 
sent  from  Walsingham  at  oourt  to  his 
agent  in  London,  to  look  a  little  more 
narrowly  to  Babington  than  he  had 
hitherto  done.  This  letter  was  delirered 
to  him  unsealed,  while  sitting  at  table 
next  to  Babington,  who  having  read  it 
with  him,  suspected  that  all  was  disco- 
Tered,  and  speedily  absconded,  under  the 
cover  of  night,  with  Gage,  Chamock, 
Barnwell,  and  Dunn,  to  ajplace  of  con- 
cealment in  St  John's  Wood.  Imme- 
diately it  became  known  that  they  had 
fled,  they  were  proclaimed  traitors. 
Hunger  forced  them  to  retire  to  the 
bouses  of  the  Bellamys,  near  HarroW'On- 


tho-Hill,  a  family  zealouslv  affected  to 
the  Roman  religion,  who  hid  them  in 
bams,  clothed  uem  in  rustic  appard, 
and  relieved  them  with  meat  But 
being  discovered  ten  days  after,  they 
were  conveyed  prisonen  to  London,  and 
the  citizens,  to  express  their  joy  on  the 
occasion,  set  the  belb  ringing,  made 
bonfires,  and  sung  psalms:  all  which 
the  Queen  greatly  commended,  and  ex- 
pressed her  Uianks  to  the  City  authorities. 
In  a  short  time,  Abington,  Salisbury, 
and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  were 
taken;  and,  when  examined,  by  their 
own  confessions  proved  their  guilty  de- 
signs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  servants  were  kept  in  close  custody, 
that  she  might  not  hear  of  that  conspi- 
racy which  was  known  throughout  the 
lancL  But  as  soon  as  the  conspirators 
were  taken.  Sir  Thomas  Gorge  was  sent 
to  inform  her  briefly  thereof.  He  found 
that  the  unhappy  Queen,  not  dreaming 
of  any  such  matter,  had  obtained  per- 
mission for  a  day's  hunting,  and  was  now 
mounted  on  horseback ;  but,  on  learn- 
ing the  tidings,  she  expressed  a  wish  to 
dinnount  and  return  to  her  chamber. 
This,  however,  was  not  permitted,  and, 
under  various  pretexts,  she  was  con- 
ducted up  and  aown  the  country,  from 
one  nobleman's  house  to  another,  and 
not  suffered  to  return  home.  In  the 
meantime.  Sir  John  Manners  and 
three  others,  in  compliance  with  a 
commission  from  Elizabeth,  proceeded 
to  the  apartments  of  Queen  Mary,  sepa- 
rately oonfined  Naw  and  Curll— kept  the 
rest  of  the  servants  firom  communi- 
cating with  their  roval  mistress,  or  she 
with  them ;— 4nd,  Dreakin^  open  the 
doors  of  her  cabinet,  they  seized  all  her 
writingdesks  and  boxes,  wherein  were 
any  letters  under  her  own  hand  and 
seal  Then  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  as  he  was 
eommanded,  seised  upon  all  her  money, 
that  she  might  have  no  means  of  brio- 
inff  any  one,  promising  to  restore  it 
to  ner  Win.  The  desks  being  opened 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  divers  letters 
were  found  written  to  her  by  strangers, 
copies  of  such  as  she  had  wntten  to  va- 
rious individuals,  notes,  memorials,  and 
secret  characters,  with  several  amorous 
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letters,  and  letten  of  condolence  on  her 
infamous  captivity  from  some  great  men 
of  England:  Elizabeth,  notwithstand- 
ing, passed  them  all  over  in  silence, 
using  licr  old  device,  Vi4leo  Taceoq,; — 
**  I  sec,  and  saj  uothin<^." 

The  infamous  Giffurd^  who  had  plavcd 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  this  tmgoidy, 
WHS  sent  to  France,  as  if  he  had  been 
banished;  but  before  leaving,  he  left 
with  the  Ambassador  of  France  an  in- 
dented papor,  requesting  him  not  to  de- 
liver the  Uuecn  of  Scots  her  letters,  nor 
those  of  the  foreign  agents,  to  any  but 
him  who  should  produce  a  paper  corre- 
spondiniT  with  that  wliich  he  had  se- 
cretly left  with  Walsingham.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  he  wsis  committed  to 
prison  for  s«>me  gross  misconduct,  and 
ended  his  duvs  miscrablv.  confeissinsr  that 
the  most  of  what  he  ssiid  was  true,  as 
was  apparent  by  that  which  was  found 
in  his  desk. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  se^icn 
of  the  conspirators  were  arraigned,  and 
condemned  as  traitors,  and,  two  days 
afterwards,  the  other  seven  were  called 
to  the  bar,  found  guilty,  and  condemned ; 
one  only.  Policy,  though  he  was  equally 
guilty  with  all,  saying  that  he  had  somo- 
tiiing  to  speak  to  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham, which  was  not  brought  forth.  On 
the  twentieth  of  the  same  month,  the 
first  seven  were  hanged  on  a  gihln't — a 
scatfold  having  b.-en  ereetcnl  for  that 
purpose  in  St.  (Jill's'  Fields,  where  they 
were  wont  to  meet.  They  were  no 
sooner  hanged,  than,  whilst  yet  alive 
and  conscious,  they  were  cut  down,  and, 
with  bitrb:irous  cruelty,  embowelled  and 
quartered.  The  first  who  was  thus  hor- 
ribly butchered  was  Ballard,  the  arch 
traitor,  after  be  bad  asked  forgiveness  of 
God  and  the  Queen,  if  ever  he  had  of- 
fended her.  Then  Babington,  who  re- 
mained undismayed  ^whilst  the  others, 
turning  aside,  prayed  on  their  knees), 
eonfessed  his  faults  ingenuously;  and, 
being  cut  down  from  the  gallows,  and 
lairing  upon  the  block  to  m  quartered, 
cned  loud,  in  I^atin,  Fare$  mihi,  Domine 
Jeau.  Savage,  the  rope  having  given 
way.  fell  from  the  gibbet;  but,  being 
promptly  snatched  up  by  the  gentlemen, 
oad  his  mem))ers  cut  off,  and  was  em- 


bowelled alive.  Barnwell  eicosed  his 
crime  out  of  a  pretext  of  oonsdence  and 
religion.  Tichboume  most  penitently 
confessed  his  offence,  and  was  much 
pitied  by  the  bcholilcrs:  so  also  was 
Tilncy.  Abingilon,  being  of  a  furious 
and  turbulent  spirit,  threatened  that  in 
a  short  time  there  would  be  no  little 
bloodshed  in  England.  The  next  day, 
the  other  seven  being  drawn  to  the  same 
place,  sulfcrcd  the  same  punishment,  but 
with  less  severity,  by  order  of  the  Queen, 
who  was  alarmed '  by  the  first  d.'iy*s 
cruelty  after  slie  heanl  of  it :  for  they 
hung  till  tlicy  were  dc;id,  and  then  wore 
cut  down,  embowelled,  and  quartered. 

After  this  execution,  Kaw,  a  French- 
man, and  Curll,  lx>th  seeretaries  to  the 
(^uc'cn  uf  Scuts,  bcin^  questioned  as  to 
tlie  letters,  notes,  and  cnnracters  found 
in  tilt'  (Queen's  closet,  confessed  and  at- 
tested tliat  they  were  their  own  hand- 
writing, dictated  by  her  to  them  in 
Fn>nch.  tikcn  by  Naw.  and  transhited 
by  Curll  into  English,  and  written  out 
in  secret  characters.  Neither  denied 
they  that  they  had  received  letters  from 
Babington,  and  that  thev,  at  her  bidding, 
had  written  back  to  him  agsiin.  It, 
however,  appears,  almost  beyond  a 
doubt,  e8pi>cially  as  Walsingham  re- 
proved Curll,  as  unmindful  of  the  gni- 
cinus  favours  he  hod  received,  for  saying 
that  he  had  confessed  nothing  bat  what 
his  eompauion  Naw  urged  him  to  do, 
und  which  he  could  not  deny,  that  this 
confession  was  false;  and  extorted  by 
bribery. 

Presently  after.  Sir  Edward  Wotton 
was  sent  into  France,  to  inform  the  King 
of  this  conspiracy,  and  to  show  the 
copies  of  those  letters  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  of  others  of  the  nobility  of 
Englmd,  to  testify  the  truth  of  the 
charces,  that  the  King  might  perceive 
in  wnat  peril  the  Queen  was  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Morgan,  Charles  Paget,  and 
others  then  resident  in  France.  The 
council  could  not  for  some  time  deter- 
mine what  was  best  to  be  done  regard- 
ing the  Queen  of  Scots.  Some  advised 
that  she  should  be  closely  imprisoned  for 
life;  others  were  of  opinion  that  she 
should  be  put  to  death,  in  duo  course  of 
law,  for  fear  of  eniUingering  religion ! 
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But  the  Farl  of  Leieester  thongbt  it 
better  to  deepatch  her  with  poiion!  and 
lent  ft  dirino  (!)  to  Sir  Franeb  Wol- 
•ingbftm,  to  tell  mm  that  he  thought  it 
might  lawfuUj  be  done !  WaUingbam, 
howerer,  waa  lo  far  from  consenting  to 
hare  anj  Tiolcncc  oflVred  to  her,  that  he 
had  prercnted  Morton*!  purpose,  which 
was  to  have  had  hiT  sent  to  Scotland, 
and  assauinntMl  on  the  borders !  It  was 
ultimately  determined  to  issue  out  a 
commission  to  forty  noblemen  and  privy 
couneillors,  empowering  thrra  **  to  try 
and  iMisa  sentence  unon  Mary,  daughter 
and  fioir  to  Jumcs  the  Fifth',  late  King 
of  Scotland  and   Dowoger  of  France, 

{protending  a  title  to  the  English  crown,'* 
or  having  participated    in    the    late 
wicked  conspiracy. 

The  majority  of  these  commissioners 
met  on  the  cleventli  of  October,  at 
Fothcringham.  in  the  county  of  Xorth- 
ampton,  whitlier  tiio  Queen  of  Scots 
had  been  removed.  The  following  day, 
they  sent  to  her  Mildnuiy,  Sir  Amias 
Puulet,  and  Barker,  notary  public,  who 
delivenHi  to  her  the  Queen's  letters  pa- 
tient, authorizing  the  commission;  which, 
when  she  luid  perused,  with  a  bold  spirit 
and  majestic  oountenanoe,  she  answered, 
**  I  am  sorry  to  bo  charged,  by  my  sis-, 
ter  the  Queen,  with  that  of  wh'ich'l  am- 
innocent ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  I  am  also  a  Queen,  and  not  amen- 
able to  any  foreign  jurisdiction." 

The  next  morning,  Sir  Amies  Poulet 
end  Pnrker,  two  of  the  commissioners, 
repaired  to  her,  and  shewed  her  her  an- 
swer in  writing,  demanding  whether 
she  would  persist  therein ;  when,  after 
having  it  read  distinctly  ,  she  said  she 
would  persist,  with  this  addition,  *^  that 
the  Queen  wrote  to  me  that  I  was  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  be 
]ud^  by  them,  because  I  lived  nnder 
their  protection.  To  which  I  answer, 
*  That  1  oame  into  England  for  aid ;  bat 
having  ever  since  been  detained  a  pri- 
soner, I  could  never  ei^'oy  the  benefit  of 
the  laws,  nor  had  I  till  this  moment  any 
one  to  instruct  mo  therein."*  After- 
wards, she  was  sovenil  ti*aca  waited  upon 
bv  the  commissioners,  with  their  eoon- 
cu,  but  to  their  entreaty  she  replied  that 
*'aht  was  herself  an  innoeent  Queen, 


and  as  sndi,  she  would  rather  perish, 
than  answer  as  a  subject  or  a  male- 
fitctor." 

At  last,  however.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  vioe-ehamberiain,  thus  addreiscd 
her : — ^  You  are  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
against  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen, 
but  not  condemned.  You  say  you  are  a 
Queen ;  admitted :  yet  are  vou  not  ex- 
empt from  answering  in  such  a  case.  If 
you  are  innocent,  you  dishonour  your 
reputation  by  refusing  to  come  to  jndg- 
menL  You  protest  yourself  to  he  so, 
but  the  Queen  thinks  otherwise;  and 
hath  appointed  persons  honounible,  wi«e, 
and  upright,  to  examine  your  innoccncy : 
they  must  hear  you  with  equity  and 
fiivour,  and  will  be  very  joyful  if  you 
can  dear  yourself  of  these  crinii'S.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  Queen  herself  will  greatly 
rejoice :  for  she  assured  me  at  my  de- 

Krture,  that  no  greater  grief  had  ever 
fallen  her,  than  this  of  your  accusa- 
tion ;  wherefore,  setting  aside  this  vain 
conceit  of  sovemgnty,  which  at  this 
time  stiindetli  you  in  no  stead,  shew 
yourself  bkmeless ;  attract  no  more  sus- 
picion to  yourself  by  subterfuge,  but 
rather  wipe  away  the  spot  which  eUe 
will  stick  perpetually  to  your  reputa^ 
tion.'' 

These  remarks  of  Hatton's  caused 
Mary  to  waver,  and  a  harsh  note,  re- 
ceived the  following  morning  from  Eliza- 
beth,—who,  after  the  charge  of  plotting 
against  her  life,  says,  **  I  order,  cluu^re, 
uid  command  you  to  answer  to  the  no- 
bles and  peers  of  my  kingdom,  as  you 
would  to  myself,  if  I  were  nrssent;'* 
and  proceeda :  "  I  have  heard  of  your 
arroganee;  but  act  candidly,  and  you 
may  meet  with  more  faToar,"-»tunied  the 
balanee ;  and,  on  Hie  snbseqnent  morn- 
ing, the  fonrteenth  of  Oetobor,  the  Queen 
of  Soota  sent  for  the  oommisrionen,  and 
declared  to  them  that,  being  persuaded 
br  Hatton's  reasona,  after  maturely  con- 
sidering them,  she  desired  to  purge  her- 
sdf  of  the  imputed  crime ;  and,  aoeofd- 
ingly,  on  the  same  morning,  her  trial 
commenced.  The  upper  half  of  the  mat 
hall  of  Fotheringay  Castle  waa  railed  off, 
and  at  the  higher  end  waa  placed  a  ohair 
of  state,  under  a  canopy,  tat  the  Qneeo 
of  England  „    Upon  both  sidea  of  the 
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room  bencbes  were  arranged  in  order, 
where  sat  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bromley, 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  fourteen 
earls,  thirteen  barons,  and  knights  and 
members  of  the  priry  council.  In  the 
centre  was  a  table,  at  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  several  doctors  of  the  civil 
law,  Popbam,  the  Queen's  attomer,  her 
BoUdton,  Serjeants,  and  notaries,  took 
their  pbices.  At  the  foot  of  this  table, 
and  immediately  opposite  Elizabeth's 
chair  of  state,  a  chair,  without  any  ca- 
nunr.  was  placed  for  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Bcnmd  was  the  rail  which  run  across  the 
hull,  the  luwer  part  of  which  was  fitted 
up  for  tho  accommodation  of  persons 
who  were  not  in  the  commission. 

There  was  never,  througliout  the  whole 
of  Mary's  eventful  life,  an  occasion  on 
which  she  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  this.  In  the  presence  of  all  the 
pomp,  learning,  and  talent  of  England, 
she  stood  alone  and  undaunted,  evincing, 
in  the  modest  dignity  of  her  bearing,  a 
mind  conscious  of  its  own  integrity,  and 
superior  to  the  malice  of  fortune.  Eliza- 
beth's ablest  statesmen  and  lawyers  were 
assembled  to  probe  her  to  the  quick ;  to 
press  home  every  argument  against  her 
which  ingenuity  coiud  devise  and  elo- 
quence embellish ;  to  dazzle  her  with  a 
blaze  of  erudition,  or  involve  her  in  a 
maze  of  technical  perplexities.  Mair 
had  no  counsellor,  no  adviser,  no  friend. 
Her  very  papers,  to  which  she  might 
have  wished  to  refer,  had  been  taken 
from  her ;  and  there  was  none  to  plead 
her  canse,  or  to  defend  her  innocence. 
Tet  was  she  not  dismayed.  She  knew 
that  she  had  a  higher  judge  than  Eliza* 
beth ;  and  that,  great  as  was  the  array 
of  lords  and  barons  who  appeared  against 
her,  posterity  was  greater  than  they,  and 
that  to  its  decision  all  things  would  be 
finally  referred.  Her  bodily  infirmitiea 
imparted  only  a  greater  lustre  to  her 
mental  pre-eminence ;  and  not  in  all  the 
fascinating  splendour  of  her  youth  and 
beauty — not  on  the  mominz  of  her  first 
bridal-day,  when  all  Paris  snouted  with 
acclamations  in  her  praise — wos  Mary 
Stuart  so  much  to  be  admired,  as  when, 
weak  and  worn  out,  she  stood  calmly 
before  the  myrmidons  of  a  rival  queen, 
to  hear  and  refute  their  unjust  accusa- 


tions, her  eye  radiant  once  more  with 
the  brilliancy  of  earlier  years,  and  the 

IAadd  benienity  of  a  serene  conscience 
ending  to  oer  countenance  an  undying 
grace. 

Elizabeth's  Attorney-General  opened 
the  pleadings.  He  began  by  referring 
to  the  act  of  parliament,  in  which  it  wns 
made  a  i'apit;u  oifence  to  be  the  person 
by  whom  any  design  was  undertaken 
against  the  lite  of  the  Queen  of  En^rland. 
He  then  described  the  late  conspiracy, 
and  attempted  to  establish  Mary's  con- 
nection with  it,  bv  producing  copies  of 
letters  which  he  alleged  she  had  written 
to  Ikibington  himself,  and  several  of 
his  accomplices.  To  these,  having  added 
Habington's  letters  to  her,  and  the  de- 
clarations and  confessions  which  had 
been  extorted  from  her  secretaries,  he 
maintained  that  the  case  was  made  out, 
and  wound  up  his  speech  with  a  la- 
boured display  of  legal  knowledge  and 
forensio  oratory. 

She  was  now  called  upon  for  her  de- 
fence; and  she  entered  upon  it  with 
digni^  and  composure.  She  denied  all 
connection  with  Babing^ton's  conspiracy, 
in  so  fiv  as  he  entertained  any  aesigns 
injurious  to  Elizabeth's  safety  or  the 
welfare  of  her  kin^om.  She  allowed 
that  the  letters  which  he  had  addressed 
to  her  might  be  genuine,  hut  there  was 
no  proof  that  she  ever  received  them. 
She  maintained  that  her  own  letters 
were  all  garbled  or  fabricated ;  that,  as 
to  the  confessions  of  her  secretaries,  they 
had  been  extorted  by  fear,  and  were, 
therefore,  not  to  be  relied  on ;  but  that, 
if  they  were  in  any  particulars  true, 
they  must  have  been  disclosed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oath  of  fidelity  they  had 
come  under  to  her  when  they  entered 
her  serrice ;  and  that  men  who  would 
peijure  themselves  in  one  instance,  were 
not  to  be  trusted  in  any.  She  objected, 
besides,  that  they  had  not  been  con- 
fh)nted  with  her,  accordin|^  to  an  express 
law  of  the  thirteenUi  of  Elizabeth,  *' that 
no  one  should  be  arraigned  for  intend- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Prince's  life, 
but  by  the  testimony  and  oath  of  two 
lawful  witnesses,  to  be  produced  face  to 
face  before  him :"  she  maintained  that, 
even  supposing  she  were  to  allow  the 
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authenticity  of  manr  of  the  papers  nd* 
(Inced  tt^aiiist  her,  tney  wonla  not  prove 
her  guilt  J  of  any  crime ;  for  ihe  wae 
surely  doui^  no  wronj^  if,  after  a  cala- 
mitous captivity  of  nineteen  yean,  in 
which  she  had  lost  for  ever  her  youth, 
her  health,  and  her  happinrsa,  she  mailc 
one  last  ctfort  to  regain  the  liberty  of 
which  she  had  been  so  unfairly  robSed ; 
but  that,  as  to  schcmini>;  atraiust  the  life 
of  the  Quern,  her  sister,  it  was  an  in- 
famy she  abhorred :  **  1  would  disthiin," 
she  said,  **  to  purchase  all  that  is  most 
valuable  on  earth  by  the  assassination  of 
the  meanest  of  the  human  race ;  and, 
worn  out  as  I  now  am  with  cures  and 
suflrerin<r.  the  prospect  of  a  crown  is  not 
so  inviting  that  I  should  niin  my  soul  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  Neither  am  I  a 
stran^r  to  the  fcclinirs  of  humanity,  nor 
unncquaiuted  with  the  dutifs  of  rcli^on, 
and  it  is  my  nature  to  he  more  inclined 
t4)  the  devotion  of  Esther  than  to  tiie 
sword  of  Judith.  If  ever  I  have  given 
cttnsent  by  my  words,  or  even  by  my 
thoughts,  to  any  attempt  nguinst  the  lire 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  far  from  de- 
clining the  judgment  of  men,  I  shall 
not  even  pray  for  the  mercy  of  God." 

Elizabeth's  advocates  were  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  eloquent  and  able  man- 
ner in  which  Mary  conducted  her  de- 
fbnce.  They  had  expected  to  have  every 
thing  their  own  way,  and  to  gain  an 
easy  victory  over  one  unacquainted  with 
the  forms  of  legal  procedure,  and  unable 
to  cope  with  their  own  professional  ta- 
lents. But  they  were  disappointed  and 
baffled ;  and,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
ground  even  plausibly,  the j  were  obliged 
to  protract  the  proeeedmss  for  two 
whole  days.  Nor,  after  ul,  did  the 
oommissioners  venture  to  pronounce 
judgment,  but  adjourned  the  court  to 
the  Star-Chamber  at  Westminster,  where 
they  knew  that  Mary  would  not  be  pre- 
s."nt,  and  where,  conseqncntly,  they 
would  have  no  opposition  to  fear.  On 
the  twenty  fifth  of  October,  they  assem- 
bled there,  and  having  again  examined 
die  secretaries  Nawe  and  CurU,  and  who 
confirmed  their  former  declarations,  a 
unanimuiis  judgment  was  delivered,  that 
**  Mary,  commonly  called  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  DowngiT  of  'France,  was  accessory 


to  Babington*s  conspiracy,  ami  had  com. 
passed  and  imagined  divers  matters 
within  the  realm  of  England,  tending  to 
the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  the 
royal  person  of  Elizabeth,  in  opposition 
to  the  statute  framed  for  her  protection  " 

The  same  day,  the  lords  commissioners, 
and  judges  of  the  realm,  declared  — 
**That  this  sentence  did  derogate  no- 
thing from  the  right  or  honour  or  James, 
King  of  Scotland ;  but  that  he  remained, 
and  was  in  tlie  same  rank,  est'itc,  and 
right  as  if  it  had  never  been."  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  Parliament  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  the  Queen  of  Scotland: 
all  with  one  accord  (bv  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) presented  a  petition  to  the  Queen, 
wherein  they  desircnl.  that,  for  the  prc- 
scn'adon  of  the  true  religiim  of  Christ, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  land,  the  security 
of  tier  person,  the  good  of  them  all  and 
their  nostcrity,  the  sentence  acainst 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  might  be  publicly 
pronounced,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  law;  alleging  reasons  drawn  from 
the  dangers  stirred  and  practised  against 
religion,  her  own  person,  and  the  realm, 
by  her  who  was  a  mother-nurse  of  the 
^man  religion,  and  had  sworn  an  in- 
violable accord  to  extirpate  the  religion 
now  established,  and  had  long  sinee laid 
claim  to  the  crown.  Queen  Elizabeth 
yet  living;  esteeming  that  (seeing  she 
was  excommunicated)  it  was  lawful  to 
conspire  against  her,  and  meritorious  to 
take  away  her  life.  She  had  mined 
some  noble  houses  of  tlie  land,  ani  had 
kindled  the  fire  of  rebellion  in  England. 
That  to  pardon  her  were  to  destroy  the 
people,  who  mueh  repined  at  her  impu- 
nity ;  and  that  she  could  not  be  freed 
from  the  oath  of  oonspiraey,  otherwise 
than  by  punishment  And,  lastly,  they 
recited  tne  example  of  the  awful  ven- 
geance of  God  against  King  Saul,  for 
not  putting  Agag  and  Benadad  to 
death." 

In  reply  to  tliis  address,  Elizabeth 
said  —  **  Now  mv  life  bath  been  at- 
tempted to  be  taKcn  away,  it  grieveth 
me  most,  that  it  Mras  by  such  a  perM>n 
as  was  of  mine  own  sex,  estat^  and 
rank;  to  whom  I  was  so  fitr  from  bear- 
ing ill-will,  that,  on  the  contrary,  after 
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she  hail  plotted  divcn  matters  ag>ain$t 
me,  I  wrote  to  her  in  private,  timt  if  in 
anr  writing  secretly  she  would  acknow- 
leJ^^  tliem,  I  would  bury  them  ull  in 
oblivion.     Neither  would  I  have  done 
this  to  cntmp  her ;  for  1  knew  already 
all  she  could  confess :  and,  although  the 
matter  was  at  that  pass,  yet  if  slie  had 
hut  shewed  herself  truly  penitent,  none 
would  have  txiken  her  cause  ajpiinst  roe 
in  hand.    Nevertheless,  if  only  it  had 
concerned  mine  own  life,  and  not  the 
safe-guard  of  mv  people  (without  osten- 
tation bo  it  spoken),  I  would  willingly 
have  pardoned   her.      If   England   by 
my  death  might  flourish  tlie  more,  or 
gain  a  better  prince,  I   could  be  well 
content  to  lay  down  my  life ;  for  1  de- 
sire to  live  solely  for  your  good  ami  that 
of  my  people.    As  touching  thcise  late 
treasons,  1  will  not  so  much  prejudice 
either  myself,  or  the  ancient  laws  of  my 
country,  in  such  fashion,  as  not  to  think 
this  arch  treason  to  be  subject  thereto, 
although  this  new  law  had  never  been 
made;  the  which  (although  some  fu- 
Tourers  of  her  have  suspected  so]  was 
not  made  asninst  her,  but  was  so  far 
from  entangling  her,  that  it  was  rather 
a  pre-admonition  to  her  not  to  come 
.witnin  the  danger  of  it;  nevertheless, 
JWL  have,  by  this  new  law,  brought  me 
into  such  a  narrow  strait,  that  I  am  to 
determine  upon  the  punishment  of  a 
Princess,  my  next  kinswoman;  whose 
practices  have  afflicted  me  with  so  great 
a  grief,  that,  not  to  augment  my  sor- 
rows in  hearing  it  spoken  of,  I   did 
willingly  absent  myselr  from  this  Par- 
liament, and  not  (as  some  think;  hr  fear 
of  treachery.    Notwithstanding,  I  will 
not  leare  (although  I  use  few  words  of 
it)  to  put  this  secret  out  of  my  heart, 
whieh  I  have  seen  with  mine  eyes,  and 
read  the  oath,  by  which  some  have  bound 
themselves  to  oispatch  me  within  one 
month.  ^  From  hence  I  foresee  your 
danger  in  my  person,  and  certainly  I 
shall  be  careful  and  diligent  to  repei  it. 
But  forasmuch  as  the  matter  now  in 
band  is  an  example  as  important  as  rare, 
I  deem  you  expect  not  that  I  should 
resolve  anything  for  the  present :  for  my 
manner  is,  even  in  things  of  less  conse- 
quence, to  be  long  in  deliberating  about 
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that  I  must  once  residvc  upon.  I  tri)! 
pray  to  God  Almighty,  that  he  will  ilia- 
minate  my  hc:urt,  to  forc'see  what  is 
commodiuus  for  tlie  clmrch,  the  common- 
wealth, and  your  safeties  Notwith- 
standing, lest  delay  should  bring  dangtT. 
you  shuU  (us  the'  opportunity  of  time 
will  serve)  itnderstaud  my  purpose.  In 
the  meantime,  1  would  you  should  ex- 
pect all  the  goodness  from  me,  which 
«^ood  subjects  may  look  for  from  a  good 
rrincfse." 

Twelve  duvs  afterwards,  she  sent  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Pickering  to  the  Commons,  entreat- 
ing  them  to  more  seriously  consider  the 
mutter,  and  to  devise  some  more  wliolc- 
somo  remedy,  that  tlie  Qui-en  of  Scot- 
land's life  might  be  preserved  and 
secured.  After  tliey  had  deliberated  a 
\on*r  time,  and  considered  that  the  good 
or  ill  of  Princes  conccrneth  their  sub- 
jects, they,  with  one  according  voice,  all 
adopted  the  same  resolution  which  they 
hud  done  before,  groimded  upon  these 
reasons : — **That  so  long  as  tue  Queen 
of  Scotland  lived,  Queen  Elizabeth 
could  not  be  secure,  unless  she  would 
become  penitent,  and  acknowledge  Iier 
crimes;  and  that  she  should  be  kept 
more  straitly,  and  bound  by  oath  and 
writing;  or  tliat  she  should  deliver  hos- 
tages; or  that  she  should  depart  the 
kiu^om.  Of  her  repentance  tney  hud 
no  hope,  for  she  had  oeen  ungrateful  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  hod  saved  her 
life,  and  would  not  so  much  as  ocknow  - 
ledge  her  faults ;  as  for  a  stroiter  guard, 
her  hand- writing,  oath,  or  hostages,  thej 
would  be  all  as  nothing ;  for  that  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  died,  oil  these  would 
yanish  away  instantly.  As  for  departing 
the  land  (if  she  were  out  of  it),  they 
feared  she  would  raise  arms  against  it." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  toe  Speaker 
of  the  Commons  declared  this  resolution 
of  the  parliament  to  Elizabeth ;  impor- 
tuning  her  earnestly,  that  the  sentence 
should  be  put  into  execution  :  shewing 
her,  "  That  if  it  were  injustice  to  deny 
the  execution  of  the  law  to  the  meanest 
subject,  much  greater  would  it  be  to  re- 
fuse to  grant  it  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  who  with  one  yoice  and  will 
demanded  it "  To  which  she  rcolied :— 
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**  0  how  wearisome  u  that  way  whcro 
we  find  nothing  but  irksoiiicucsA  whiUt 
we  lire  goin^  in  it;  and  when  'tis  post, 
inquictodcs!  I  am  troubled  this  day 
(if  cvvr  the  like)  whether  to  speak  or  to 
hold  my  tongue;  if  I  should  speak,  and 
not  complain,  1  dissemble;  if  I  hold 
my  tongue,  the  pains  you  have  taken 
ari>  in  vain ;  if  I  complain,  it  will  seem 
strange;  notwithstanding,  I  confess 
tliat  my  first  request  was  both  for  your 
security,  and  mine  own.  Some  other 
mvuiis  should  have  been  found  out  than 
what  you  now  propound;  insomuch, 
that  1  cannot  but  comphiin  to  you, 
though  not  of  yon ;  for  that  I  learn  by 
your  demands,  that  my  safety  dependctu 
upon  another's  ruin.  If  any  think  that 
I  have  purpt»sely  prolonged  the  time,  to 
piirrhaso  a  coti'ntcrfeit  pniise  of  cle- 
mency, undoubtedly  they  wrong  me 
unworthily  ;  and  greater  wrong  they  do 
me  if  they  think  that  the  commissioners 
durst  pronounce  no  other  sentence  for 
fuar  of  displeasing  me,  or  seeming  to 
neglect  my  safety.  However,  because  it 
now  dearly  appeareth,  that  I  cannot  be 
safe  unless  she  die,  I  am  touched  with  a 
deep  dolour.  As  concerning  your  de- 
mand, I  entreat  and  charge  you,  to  be 
content  with  this  my  answer.  I  com- 
mend yottr  judgment,  and  apprehend 
tlie  reasons  thereof.  But  excuse  me,  I 
pray,  for  that  doubtful  perplexity  of 
thoiiji^ht,  which  troubleth  me.  If  I  say 
I  will  not  comply  with  your  demand,  by 
my  faith !  I  snaU  say  unto  you  more, 
perhaps,  than  I  mean.  If  I  should  say 
that  I  mean  to  grant  it,  I  should  tell 
you  more  than  is  fit  for  yon  to  know ; 
thus  I  must  deliver  to  you  an  answer, 
answerlcss.*'  After  this,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November 
J«ord  Buckhnrst  and  Beale  were  des- 
patched to  announce  to  Mair,  that  judg- 
ment was  given  against  ner;  that  it 
was  confirmed  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, and  its  execution  demanded  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  security,  and  neces- 
sity. They,  therefore,  exhorted  her, 
that  after  she  had  acknowled^  her 
offences  to  God  and  Queen  Elixabeth, 
to  satiify  herself  by  repentance  before 
she  died*;  for,  if  she  lived,  the  reformed 


religion  in  Eneland  could  not  stand. 
She  replied,  that  *'the  judgment  was 
unjust ;"  refused  the  Protestant  bishop 
and  the  dean  whom  thtnr  recommended 
to  her,  and  desired  a  Catholic  priest 
to  direct  her  conscience,  and  to  ad- 
miui:iter  the  sacraments ;  shu  also 
sreatlv  blamed  the  English  nation,  say- 
ing ohcn : — **  The  Englisii  have  many 
times  murdered  their  kings;  aad  it  is 
no  stmnge  thing  if  they  do  the  like  to 
me,  who  am  derived  of  their  roval 
blood.'*  The  sentence  was  proclaimed 
in  the  month  of  December,  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  through  the  City  of 
Loudou,  in  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Sheriffs,  and  the  Aldermen.  Eliza- 
beth protested  that  she  had  been  drawn 
into  It  by  ntcessitv,  and  tlie  earnest 
re(^uest  of  pirliameut.  Ou  the  awful 
tidings  r(>achin«7  the  ears  of  ^lary,  she, 
by  permission  of  her  keeper.  Sir  Amias 
Poulet,  wrote  the  following  affecting 
epistle  to  Elizabeth : — 

"  I  put  off  all  malice  of  heart  towards 
you ;  giring  thanks  to  God  for  this  con- 
demnation, seeing  it  was  his  good  plea- 
sure to  terminate  the  irksome  pilgrim- 
age which  I  have  had  in  this  life ;  and 
I  desire,  for  I  can  expect  no  good  from 
hot-headed  innovators,  who  hold  the 
chiefest  rank  in  England,  that  I  may  be 
beholden  to  you  alone,  and  no  otherj  for 
the  benefits  following :  —  First,  that 
when  my  adversaries  are  glutted  with 
my  innocent  blood,  my  Mdy  may  bo 
carried  from  thence,  by  my  own  servants, 
to  some  sacred  and  haUowed  nound. 
there  to  be  buried ;  and  above  3\,  into 
France,  where  my  mother  lyeth  in  rest; 
seeing  that,  in  Scotland,  they  had  offered 
violence  to  the  dead  bodies  of  my  anoes* 
tors,  profaned  or  despoiled  the  churches ; 
and  in  England,  I  can  hope  for  no  bnrial, 
according  to  the  Catholic  solemnities, 
amongst  the  ancient  kings  mv  ancestors ; 
and  so  my  bod]r,  that  never  bad  rest  so 
long  as  it  was  joined  to  my  soul,  may 
have  some  at  last,  after  it  haa  parted 
from  it 

«  Secondly,  fearing  the  doae  tyranny 
of  some,  I  desire  that  I  may  not  suffer 
my  punishment  unknown  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  in  some  secret  place,  but  in 
the  sight  of  my  servants,  and  other  peo- 
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pie,  that  they  may  truly  hear  mtncss  of 
my  ftiith  in  Christ,  of  my  ohedicnce  to 
the  church,  and  of  the  end  of  my  life, 
against  the  false  testimony  which  my 
aaTcrsarics  may  dt-clarc  abroad.  — 
Thirdly,  I  desire  that  my  servants  may 
he  sunored  peaceably  to  depart  whither 
they  will,  and  to  enjoy  the  leg:icies  I 
have  bequeathed  them  by  my  will.  I 
beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  grant  me  tiicse  tilings,  by 
yirtue  of  our  alliance  in  blood,  by  the 
sacred  memory  of  iJenry  the  Seventh, 
our  common  progenitor,  and  by  the 
princely  honour  which  sometimes  you 
display.  I  have  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint, that  all  my  princely  robes  were 
tiken  away,  by  command  of  the  coun- 
,cillon.  I'tVartheir  malice  will  extend 
to  worse  thin^.  If  they  had  but  shewn 
me,  without  fraud  or  fiUsehood,  the  pa- 
pers which  they  took  from  me,  it  would 
clearly  have  appeared  by  them,  that 
nothing  would  have  causea  my  untimely 
death,  out  the  doubtful  care  which  some 
had  of  your  Majesty's  safety.  Finally,  I 
entreat  yon  to  return  me  an  answer  under 
your  own  hand,  touching  these  things." 

But,  ahis !  no  answer  was  returned  by 
her  unfeeling  kinswoman. 

In  calmly  weighing  the  conduct  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  Partiament,  the  intel- 
ligent port  of  the  community  considered 
that  the  unfortunate  Mary  was  being 
cruelly  dealt  with.  They  reasoned  that 
■he  was  an  absolute  and  free  Princess, 
over  whom  God  alone  had  the  command ; 
that  she  was  very  nearly  allied  to  Queen 
Elisabeth ;  and  that,  being  driven  out  of 
Scotland  by  her  rebellious  subjects,  she 
had  no  sooner  arrived  in  England,  than 
Queen  Elisabeth  promised  her,  upon  her 
princely  word,  by  Henry  Mildmore,  to 
show  her  all  courtesy,  and  to  welcome 
her  with  all  hospitality.  Yet,  contrary 
to  this  promise,  she  imprisoned  her,  and 
violateu  those  sacred  rights.    That  she 


could  only  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of 
war ;  and  to  such  it  was  lawful  to  prac- 
tise any  means  to  effect  her  liberty  and 
freedom.  That  she  could  not  commit 
treason,  because  she  was  no  subject;  and 
that  none  hath  power  over  an  equal. 
That  this  circumstance  had  caused  to  be 
disannulled  the  sentence  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  a^nst  Robert,  King  of  Si- 
cily, because  lie  was  not  subject  to  his 
empire.  That  if  ambassadors,  who  are 
but  the  servants  of  princes,  shall  con- 
spire against  those  to  whom  they  are 
employed  in  embassy,  they  are  not  culp- 
able of  treason,  much  less  the  princes 
tiiemselves ;  and  that  the  will  ougiit  nut 
to  be  punished,  unless  it  take  effect. 
That  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of,  for  a 
queen  to  pass  under  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mon executioner.  That  she  was  con- 
demned contRiry  to  the  law  of  (vud,  the 
Roman  civil  law,  and  the  Englisli ;  yea, 
even  against  the  statute  of  the  tliirtoenth 
of  Elizabeth,  whereby  it  Avas  ordained, 
'^  That  no  person  should  be  called  into 
judgment  tor  having  attempted  the  ruin 
of  the  prince,  but  upon  tne  testimony 
and  oath  of  two  lawful  witnesses,  who 
should  be  brought  face  to  fiicc  before 
the  accused ;"  whilst  no  witness  was  pro- 
duced against  her  on  her  trial,  but  she 
was  condemned  from  the  testimony  of 
two  absent  secretaries.  Others  loudly 
complained,  that  spies  had  beensubomea, 
who,  by  for^ry,  false  letters,  and  de- 
ceitful practices,  hud  deluded  the  Prin- 
cess, and  exposed  her  to  machinations, 
of  which  she  would  not  even  have 
dreamt,  had  she  been  left  to  that  quiet 
and  repose  which  was  requisite  in  her 
sitoation.  That,  in  short,  a  cruel,  base, 
and  unmanly  advantaj^was  taken  of  an 
unfortunate  captive  Princess,  utterly 
powerless,  and  unable  to  contend  against 
the  malignity  of  a  jealous  Queen,  and 
an  enslaved,  fawning,  and  persecuting 
rurliament. 
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i-vrs  ..r  \w-UbA  shoulil  |;ivo  teatcncc 
■gaiitUd  Quiit'D  ofSvotbnd,  bDniorili« 
l^gliili  bliKMl ;  and  u  unjuit  nlao,  thui 
the  Purlianisnt  ilioidd  eiclndit  the  true 
hvirs  rroTU  llio  riKht  of  lucccoion,  and 
tlieir  litirful  iulientnoce."  Jig  alio  Knt 
Patrick  Gnw  and  Robert  Melviu  U>  do- 
cloro  to  Kliiiabetb — "  Tlial   the  gre«t 

Eroximity  betwixt  thtm  would  not  let 
im  belicTo  tbst  slio  would  ciolnta  tbat 
renowned  reputation  which  *h«  fram 
all  parts  had  piircbnied  bj  her  rirtuee ; 
and  especially  by  her  merciful  policy, 
unatained  hilficrto  by  any  ipot  of  cniel- 
ty  :"  and  to  entreat  her  to  ipaTe  th«  life 
of  his  tuifbrtuoato  mother,  Mar^.  I:ut 
01  tber  tbsmtelTea  MCietly  dcnred  the 
death  of  the  Qacen  of  Scots,  their  ef- 


:,  I  becaute  it  ii  now  corns  to  that  ihuo, 
that  tlierv  ii  no  hope  kit  for  tho  one,  if 
the  other  bs  not  riljoct !  Jn  Tcritj, 
either  I  aliull  dispatch  her,  or  the  mv  I 
And  the  shorter  timo  her  life  shall  hut. 
ths  mora  celerity  will  the  cuntpinilurs 
Die  to  Gii«ute  tlieir  pluti.  Kur  alial- 
ever  canse  she  was  put  in  jirinHi.  ibv  \t 
to  be  ^nnijihi.'d  fur  the  t'»ult  slw  liulli 
committetl  since  the  time  of  her  inijjri- 
sonnient '.  And  as  she  liuth  been  found 
guilty  by  a  juit  judgment,  slie  ouglit  to 
nndCTgo  punishment;  for  tliat  wliicli  is 
juit  is  honest,  and  that  whiuh  is  honest 
\»  also  profiti^ts.  That  puniilinivut  of 
death,  justly  iaflictod,  cunuut  be  itc 
countrd  bloody,  no  more  than  a  whulc- 
Boms  msdicine  can  bo  deemed  bartful. 
HowsocTcr  ths  Guises,  the  Queen  of 
SeotUnd's  cousins,  relish  it.  Queen  Hi- 
sabsth  bath  more  nearer  csnie  to  rapcct 
herself,  her  own  safety,  her  nobility, 
and  tbs  good  of  her  people,  on  whose 
she  wholly  dependeth,  Ihos  the  dis> 
ent  of  any  other  whioioeTer ;  and 
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thecundemnedPrineess.  Accompanied  by 
U.  de  Chatcauneuf,  the  ordinary  imbas- 
Budnr,  he  hud  audience  with  lliiabeth, 
und  Btrcnuously  urged  her  not  to  carry 
the  sentence  Dgainit  Mary  into  execu- 
tion, Lliiabeth  rrplied,  in  a  tons  of 
asperity  :  "  That  tliL>  Queen  of  Fnjlsnd 
hoped,  that  the  moat  i  hriitinn  King  of 
France  made  no  less  reckoning  of  her 
than  of  the  (juiea  of  Scotland,  who  had 
pracdsed  her  dettnuiion ;  that  wliiUt 
jiarj  liTeth,  there  will  always  be  new 
plots  of  mischief  breedingj  especially, 


Conradine,  ^ng  of  Sicily,  and  Charles, 
Duke  or  Aj()aa,  mi^tbaiiaed.udtndy 
nidoftheaatwoQnaeiM:— 'Tb«  death 
of  Horr— thalifbofEliiabsth:  andthe 
life  of  Mary— the  death  of  Eliiabetb.'  " 
D'Anbcnrins.  the  ambawadoT  for 
France  in  uighmd,  who  was  at  the  bc- 
tion  of  the  Gaisei.  tiiinking  that,  if  he 
could  not  by  argument  or  reasons  de- 
ItTer  the  Queen  of  ScotUnd,  he  migbt 
yet  do  so  by  some  mischieyous  ctafc, 
treated  privulely,  fiist  with  one  William 
Stoflbrd,  a  youth,  whose  motherwasone 
uf  the  ladita  of  honour,  about  the  kill- 
ing of  Queen  Elisabeth.  At  list,  he 
dealt  with  him  in  on  under-hand  way, 
but  aflcrnards  more  plainly,  by  his  se- 
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Rctarr,  Tnqipe,  who  manedbui,  if  he 
pcfffoniicd  the  deed,  that  he  should  have 
thcrehT,  not  onlrReat  rionriBd  alarse 
ma  or  mooe^»  but  alau  eiecedia^  ta- 
voar  firoBi   hit  holiness  the   Ptope  of 
Rome,  the  Gniacs,  and  all  true  Catholics. 
Stafford,  loathinir  such  a  monstrous  mis- 
ehicf,  didincd  the  proposal:  bat,  noC 
withstanding,  mentioned   to   him  one 
Modej,  as  a  lit  fellow  to  be  employed  in 
such  an  atrocitr,  and  one  who  would 
use  dispatch,  though  the  murder  were 
ever  so  bloody,  for  money.    This  Mudey 
was  a  prisoner  in  London,  and  to  whom 
St'itfonl  made  it  known,  that  the  Krt>nch 
ambassador  desired  to  speak  with  him. 
He  answered,  that  he  desired  the  same, 
if  he   were  out  of  prison;  entreating 
him,  in   the  meantime,  to  sp'uk   with 
CoriiiiltiHi,  the  ambassador's  underseorc- 
t:irv,  wild  w:is  his  familiar  friend.     The 
morrow  nf^iT,  Trappe  and  Stafford  were 
Kent  to  him;   when  Trappe   (Stafford 
stcppiti>^  sDurt^  entered  into  conYersa- 
tion  with  Aloacy — how,  and  by  what 
means,  they  might  kill  Qneen  Elizabeth. 
Modcy  advised  to  have  it  done  by  poison, 
or  by  bringing  privately  into  the' Queen's 
chamber  a  barrel  of  guupowder,  to  be 
secretly  set  on  fire.     But  'JVappe  did  not 
like  either  of  these  modes,  he  oeing  de- 
sirous of  finding  a  resolute  fellow  who 
feared  nothing— such  a  one  as  Dour- 
goignon,  who  slew  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Stafford  quickly  revealed  this  matter 
to  the  council,  and  Trapi>e.  now  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  for  France,  was  appre- 
hended, and,  being  examined,  confessed 
the  whole  affair.     Hereupon,  on  the 
twelfth  of  January,  1587|  the  ambassa- 
dor was  sent  for  to  Lord  Burleigh's, 
whither  ho  came  in  the  evening,  and 
found  assembled,  by  command  of  the 
Qnct^n,  tile  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the 
£sirl  of  Ixicester,  Sir  Christui)her  Hat- 
ton  (Vice-Chamberlain),  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Davison,  who  declared,  that  they 
had  invited  him  thither  to  acqnaint  him 
with  the  cause  why  they  had  arrested 
his  secretary,  TrappNS,  being  on  his  way 
to  France;  and  then  informed  him  of 
the  whole  matter,  as  Stafford,  Modey, 
and  Trappe  had  confessed ;  and  they  had 
caused  tnem  to  be  brought  in,  to  testify 
the  same  before  his  face.    The  ambassa- 


dor, with  great  impatieBoe,  wad  hadinff 
his  biowa,  stood  up  and  declared,  that 
he,  being  the  King  s  ambassailor,  would 
not  abuse  his  master,  the  King  of  France, 
nor  prejudice-other  ambassadors  in  such 
a  war  as  to  he  a  hearer  of  accusations, 
be  tliey  what  they  may.  But  ('evil 
having  ans^kored  him,  that  these  thinsr* 
were  not  produced  aaaccusatioas  against 
him,  but  to  let  him  perceive  that  they 
were  neither  fiilse  nor  feigned,  and  to 
the  end  that  he  might  takft  occasion  to 
convict  Stafford  the  more  easily  of  eu- 
lumny,  he  became  more  quiet.  But  as 
soon  as  Suuford  came  in,  and  had  begun 
to  speak,  he  iutorniptcd  him  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner,  and  swore  that  this 
follow,  Suifford,  had  first  mentioni^il  i\w. 
matter  to  him,  and  that  ho  had  threat- 
ened to  send  him,  bound  hand  and  ft)ot, 
to  the  Queen  of  Knglund,  if  ho  daretl  to 
mention  that  affair  again  :  and  that,  at 
the  timr,  he  forsfnvo  him,  for  the  love 
and  affection  he  liad  to  his  mother,  his 
brother  and  sister.  Stafford,  falling  on 
his  knees,  protested  many  times,  as  ho 
hoped  to  1)0  saved,  that  the  ambassador 
had  first  broken  the  matter  to  him.  The 
ambassador  was  then  more  angry  than 
before ;  Stafford  was  ordered  out  of  the 
room,  and  Modey  was  not  even  permit- 
ted to  come  in !  Hereupon  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, out  of  his  own  words,  and  from 
the  confession  of  Trappe,  reproved  him, 
but  somewhat  gently,  for  this  intended 
mischief.  The  ambassador  answered— 
**  If  ho  had  been  guiltv,  or  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  yet,  as  being  an  ambas- 
sador, he  was  not  bound  to  reveal  it  to 
any  but  to  his  own  King." 

Burleigh  answering,  said  :^**  Admit 
i.  bo  not  the  part  o(  an  ambassnilor 
(which  yet  is  a  questionable  matter)  to 
aiseover  such  affairs  only  to  their  own 
King,  still,  when  the  life  of  h  Prince  in 
at  stake,  it  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to 
prevent  such  enormities ;  not  only  when 
the  life  of  a  Princess  is  concerned,  but 
even  that  of  anv  private  Christian." 
This  he  stoutly  aonicd,  and  recited  the 
example  of  a  Krench  ambossudor  not 
long  ago  in  S[Hiin,  who,  knowing  of  a 
treacherous  design  acrainst  the  King  of 
Spain,  although  it  affected  bis  life,  yrt 
ho  discovered  it  not  to  him,  but  to  his 
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own  Kiii]^ ;  for  which  he  received  great 
oommeiKUtion,  both  of  his  King  and 
coanciL"  NeTertbelcci,  Lord  Burleigh 
Terr  grarelj  admonished  hint,  hereafter 
to  oaTe  a  care  how  he' offended  her 
Majestjf  and  not  to  forget  his  duty,  and 
the  merciful  disposition  of  her  Majestr, 
who  was  loth  to  offend  the  ;;ood  ambas- 
sadors, by  puuisuing  the  bad. 

From  this  attempt,  the  sworn  enemies 
of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  sought  to  do 
her  hurt,  and  took  advantage  thereby 
to  hasten  her  death  ;  knowing  that,  in 
coses  of  extreme  danger,  fear  leaveth  no 
place  for  mercy,  they  added  to  the  terrors 
of  Elizabeth ;'  sprvod  alarming  rumours, 
to  the  effect  thut : — 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  already  landed 
at  ^rilfiinl-IIuven. 

The  Scots  hiul  arrived  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Knp^lnnd. 

Tho  Duke  do  Guise  was  in  Essex 
with  a  mighty  army. 

Tho  Queen  of  Scots  had  broken 
prison,  raised  a  great  troop  of  soldiers, 
and  began  a  rebellion  in  the  North. 

There  were  new  plots  in  hand  for 
murderinff  the  Queen,  and  to  bum  the 
City  of  London ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
Queen  of  England  was  dead ! 

By  these  and  other  alarming  reports, 
by  her  own  malice  and  fcara,  and  by  the 
importunities  of  her  flattering  advisers ; 
Elizabeth  was  brou^^ht  into  such  trouble 
and  perplexity  of  mind,  that  she  forth- 
with signed  Mary's  death  warrant; 
bong  most  of  all  urged  to  it  by  Patrick 
Gray,  an  infamous  Scotchman,  whom 
Uie  King  of  Scotland  had  expressly  sent 
to  dissuade  the  Queen  of  England  from 
putting  his  royal  parent  to  death;  but 
who  grossly  betrayed  his  sncred  mis- 
sion, continually  and  insiduously  poarinff 
these  venomous  words  into  the  ears  of 
Elizabeth — ^we  blush  for  human  nature 
as  we  record  them— Mortua  non  mor* 
det:  **  Being  dead,  she  will  bite  no 
more ! " 

The  courtiers  were  not  alone  in  their 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary ;  but  divers  fiery-tongued  preach- 
ers, also,  forgetful  of  the  precepts  of 
their  Divine  Master,  took  occasion  to 
oiercise.  with  all  fiend-like  asperity,  the 
heat  of  their  desire,  in  urging  the  Queen 


to  haste  the  death  of  the  captivo  and 
now  condemned  Princess. 

Wavering  and  undecided,  Elizabeth 
now  passed  several  days  in  gloomy  soli- 
tude, frequently  signing  deeply,  and 
muttering,  Ant  pttrt  mUpereuU  ;  **  Pre- 
vent the  stroke  by  striking.*'  Amidst 
these  sensations,  she  at  length  signed 
the  fatal  warrant  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  for  the  execution  of  her  kins- 
woman, and  delivered  it  to  her  secru- 
tiiry,  Davison,  to  keep  it  private,  us  she 
alleged  afterwards,  not  acquainting  any 
therewith,  lest  haply,  in  tnis  turbulent 
time  of  fear,  some  sudden  violent  danger 
might  happen  ;  or,  in  other  wonis, 
thut  some  means  might  be  found  to  as- 
Siissinute  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  prison. 
i:ut  the  m<»rrow  after,  some  sudden 
affright  mixing  itself  with  Iter  iKrnsivo 
thoiii^hts  and  meditations,  she  changed 
her  former  purpose,  and  commauu<d 
Davison  to  dispatch  the  warrant  fortli- 
with.  The  secretary  told  her  it  was 
ready,  and  sealed,  'fhcn  she  grew  very 
angiy.  saving,  "He  was  too  hasty! 
Hut  for  all  this,  he  went  directly  and 
laid  the  warrant  before  the  council ;  who 
willinglr  believing  what  thev  so  earn- 
estly aesired,  that  the  Queen  had 
given  her  commands  for  the  execution  ; 
and,  unknown  to  her,  sent  Bealc, 
who,  from  a  fervour  of  zeal  which  he 
bore  to  religion  ( !),  was  more  easily  bent 
against  the  Queen  of  Scotland  than  any 
other,  with  two  executioners,  and  letters 
patent,  granting  authority  to  the  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury,  Kent,  Derby,  Cumber- 
land, and  others,  to  proceed  in  ^is  exe- 
cution. And  the  Queen'  had  told 
Davison  that  she  bad  a  purpose  of  deal- 
ing otherwise  with  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land ;  yet,  for  all  that,  he  did  not  stay  or 
detain  Beale. 

On  reaching  Fotheringham  Castle, 
the  Earls  found  the  unhappy  Queen  of 
SeotUind  with  Sir  Amias  roulet  and  Sir 
Drue  Drury,  to  whooe  custody  she  had 
been  committed ;  and  then  reading  the 
&tal  mandate,  thev  admonished  her  to 

Srepare  herself  to  oie  the  next  morning, 
lary,  with  heroic  courage,  answered; — 
**  I  never  thought  that  my  sister,  the 
Queen  of  England,  would  have  consented 
to  my  death,  seeing  I  am  not  subject  to 
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your  laws;  but,  since  her  pleasure  is 
such,  death  to  mo  shall  be  most  wel- 
eome !  And  surelj  that  soul  were  not 
worthy  the  ctemal  joys  of  IJearen, 
whose  body  cannot  endiire  one  stroke  of 
a  beadsnian!" 

Slie  desired  them  to  send  to  her  her 
almoner,  her  confessor,  and  Melvin, 
her  steward.  Tlicy  rvfuiMHl  to  send  licr 
her  confessor,  mid  appointed  for  her 
comforters  the  liishop  and  Dean  of  Pe- 
terborough, whose  services  she  declined. 
Thereupon  the  Karl  of  Kent,  a  zealous 

firofessor  of  religiim,  remarked  : — "  Your 
ife  will  be  the  death,  and  your  death 
the  life  of  our  n*ligion."  llien,  having 
alluded  to  l^ahinj^rron,  she  solemnly  af- 
firmed she  never  knew  of  his  practices. 
She  left  the  due  nvengr  of  all  to  God  ; 
and,  inquiring  wliat  hud  become  of  Naw 
and  Curll,  alio  usked,  *'  If  ever  it  was 
heard  of,  in  furnu-r  times,  that  the  ser- 
vants should  be  suborned  to  betray  their 
lady  mistress  to  death,  and  also  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidences  against  her  ?*' 

When  the  Earls  were  departed,  she 
supped,  as  her  manner  ever  was, 
very  temperately,  and  seeing  her  ser- 
vants, both  men  and  women,  weeping 
and  mourning,  she  comforted  tliem, 
and  bade  them  wipe  their  eyes,  and 
rather  rejoice  with  her,  for  that  she 
was  now  about  to  deport  from  this 
gulf  of  miseries.  Supper  being  nearly 
over,  she  drank  the  nealth  of  all  her 
servants;  who,  in  order,  one  by  one, 
n()on  their  knees  took  her  pledge, 
mingling  their  tears  with  tho  wine,  and 
craving  pardon  of  her  for  whatever  they 
had  hem  neglig^i-nt  of  in  thoir  duties ; 
so  did  she  likewise  of  them.  After  sup- 
per she  perused  her  will,  looked  oyer  the 
inventory  of  her  wiudrobe  and  jewels, 
and  inserted  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
she  had  bequeathed  any  thing.  To 
some  of  them  she  distributed  money  with 
her  own  hands.  She  wrote  also  to  her 
confessor,  desiring  him  to  pray  for  her ; 
and  to  the  King  of  Franoe  end  the 
Duke  of  Guise  she  reoommcnded  her 
servants.  This  duty  over,  she  retired 
to  rest,  slept  a  few  hours,  and,  awaking, 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  prayer. 

At  the  dawn  of  that  fatal  day,  the 
seventh  of  Fcbniary,  she  attired  herself 


in  such  ^irmcnts  us  she  usually  wore 
upon  festival  days ;  and  calling  her  fr?r- 
vants  around  her,  she  caused  her  will  to 
be  nad,  desiring  th(m  to  take  in  ffood 
part  the  legacies  she  had  given  them, 
seeing  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  make 
them  better.  Then,  wholly  fixing  her 
mind  upon  God,  she  betouV  herself  to 
her  oratory,  where,  with  sighs  and  ft  r- 
vent  prayers,  she  called  upon  God ;  till 
such  time  as  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
signified  to  her,  that  she  must  come 
forth  !  Tlien  forth  she  come,  in  carriage 
uud  demeanour  princely  and  majestic; 
cheiTful  in  countenanci',  and  in  attire 
niode:$t  and  matron-like;  she  wore  a 
lineu  veil  over  her  head  and  before  her 
fiice,  which  was  uncovered ;  at  her  girdle 
hun^  her  rf>snry,  or  row  of  beads,  and 
in  her  hand  she  held  acnicifix  of  ivor}*. 

In  the  porch,  or  pUMisige  of  her  apart- 
ments, mot  her  tlie  iLurl  of  Kent,  and 
the  other  noblemen,  where  itelvin,  one 
of  her  servants,  falling  on  his  knees,  and 
pouring  forth  tears,  bewailed  his  unlucky 
fate,  that  he  was  doomed  to  carry  into 
Scotland  tlie  sail  tidings  of  tho  tragical 
death  of  his  beloved  mistress.  **0h! 
weep  not ! "  said  the  afflicted  Queen, 
**  for  yon  shall  shortly  see  Mary  Stuart 
at  the  end  of  all  her  sorrows.  You  will 
report,  that  I  die  truo  and  constant  in 
my  reliffion,  and  firm  in  my  love  to 
Scotland  and  to  France.  God  forgive 
them  who  have  thirsted  after  my  blood, 
as  the  hart  doth  for  the  water-brook." 

Tears  fiowed  in  torrents  from  her 
eyes;  she  repeated  again  and  again, 
'*  Adieu — Adieu !  Melvin !  '*  he  weeping 
idl  the  while  no  less  lamentably  than 
his  royal  mistress.  Then,  turning  her* 
self  towards  the  Earis,  she  entreated 
them,  that  her  servants  might  be  gently 
treated,  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
things  she  had  given  them  by  her'  will, 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  be 
with  her  at  her  death,  and,  lastly,  that 
they  might  be  safely  sent  home  to  their 
respective  countries.'  Her  first  two  re- 
qiicsts  were  granted,  but  the  Karl  of 
h.ent  scrupled  to  comply  with  the  lust; 
when  she  said: — "  Fear  you  not,  Sir; 
the  poor  creatures  desire  nothing  but  to 
take  their  last  leave  of  mo ;  and  1  know 
my  sister,  the  Uueen  of  Kngland,  would 
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not  that  you  should  drnr  me  so  small 
a  request.'*  Tiie  Earl  then  acceded  to 
her  wishes,  and  she  named  Melrin, 
Bourroine  (her  physiciunK  her  apothe- 
cary, her  sur^^n,  two  of  her  matus,  and 
some  others;  Melvia  carrying  up  her 
train. 

Then  the  nfiblomi'n,  the  two  earls, 
and  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  g«nnff  be- 
fore, she  came  to  the  scafTol'd,  which  was 
erected  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
uptm  which  was  a  chair,  a  cushion,  and 
a  block,  all  covered  with  black.  As 
soon  as  she  was  seated,  and  silence  com- 
manded, Rottlc  rend  the  warrant  of  ex- 
e<.'Ution,  and  Dr.  Fletcher,  Dean  of  Pe- 
trrborou^h.  mndc  a  long  discourse  on 
the  condition  of  her  life,  past  and  pre* 
sont,  and  of  the  life  to  come.  Twice  she 
interrupted  him,  entreating^  him  not  to 
importune  her;  protesting:  that  she  was 
settled  und  resolved  in  the  ancient  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  and  ready  even 
now  to  shed  her  blood  for  the  same.  He 
Tchemcntly  exhorted  her  to  be  repent- 
ant, and  with  an  undoubted  faita  to 
put  her  whole  trust  and  confidence  in 
Christ :  but  she  answered  him :  That 
she  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in 
this  religion,  and  was  ready  to  die  in 
the  same.  Then  the  Earls  offered  to 
pray  for  her,  but  she  replied,  she  would 
thank  thom  if  they  would  pray  togpcther 
with  her,  but  to  communicate  in  prayer 
with  those  of  a  different  religion,  were 
Fcsuidal  and  sin.  Then  they  desired  the 
Dean  to  pray,  with  whom,  whilst  the 
assembly  about  him  joined  in  prayer, 
she,  fiilhng  upon  he-  nieca,  and  nolaing 
the  crucifix  betwixt  ?er  hands,  prayed 
in  T^tin  with  her  omt  people,  out  of 
"  The  Office  of   our  Blessed    Lady." 


After  the  Dean  had  ended  his  prayen, 
she  prayed  in  English  for  tlie  church, 
for  her  son,  and  for  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England.  She  forgave  all  her  enemies, 
and  kissine  the  cnicifix,  said,  *S\« 
thy  arms,  0  liord  Jesus  Christ!  were 
spreail  forth  upon  the  cross,  so  receive 
nie  into  the  stinie  arms  of  thy  mercy,  and 
pardon  me  my  trespasses." 

Then  the  executioner  asked  and  re- 
ceived her  forgiveness,  and  her  servants 
took  off  her  upper  garments,  crying  and 
lamenting  aloud;  yet  she  rcm'aincfl  in 
cheerful  countenance,  and  bade  tlicra 
forbear  their  womanish  weeping,  say. 
ing,  **  Weep  not,  for  I  am  at  the  end  of 
all  my  calamities."  Likewise,  turning 
towards  her  other  servants,  who  were 
most  piteously  weeping,  she  touchetl 
them  with  the  sign  of  the  cros.*,  and 
smilingly  bade  them  all  an  eternal  adieu ! 
Then,  having  a  linen  cloth  before  her 
fttce,  she  laid  her  head  "upon  the  block, 
reciting  the  psalm,  "  In  thee,  0  I<ord, 
have  I  put  my  trust,  let  me  not  be  con- 
founded for  over."  Then,  stretching 
forth  her  body,  and  many  times  repeat- 
ing with  ardour  and  devotion  these 
words,  **Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit ;"  her  head,  at  the  third 
blow,  was  cut  off,  the  Dean  crying 
aloud,  *'So  perish  all  the  enemies  of 
Queen  Elizabeth!"  to  which  the  Eorl 
of  Kent  responded,  **  So  perish  all  the 
enemies  of  tne  gospel ! "  and  the  people 
being  all  abeorbed  in  admiration  nnd 
pitv,  not  a  voice  was  heard  to  crv 
**Amenl" 

Thus  died  the  beautiful,  the  pious, 
the  ill-fated  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  her  imprisonment. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

BamMk-t  UlUr  It  Jama  thf  Sixth— Griif  »//.«<■»- /.rf'?w(ioH  «/  (**  Smti  mi 
<™,«  Vari  u  A,  M«rfB/  ««*»«(  II"  ifwnWy*  -/  Ebabtlk-OpM«„i,«JI^ 
Z.H-iA  Ar-mU^-lUizoitth:  tM  to  ««  »«.;.  at   TiOurff-Ufr  Mpcttk  to  (A. 


MMEDIATF-LYlho 

Mary  vm  brouglit 
to  Himbclli.  wli". 
it  ii  McffiH  by  all 
hrr  iWlrntlrn.  «><■ 
ull  lliU  timiT  uniM.ll- 
of  will 


hnppMicI,  »he  took  it  ">■»(  impat'BiHy 
to  hoirt;  lier  »piT«1i  nndcoanlcnnnco  at 
once  failcl  Ucr ;  ilirouirh  the  citrBiuily  of 
hn  CTicrou.  diMoiiteiit.  sJw  became  quite 
eomrortljnnpJ  JUconsolaW  ;'">''.  »"'"5 
in  moomin-  wowis,  t\\<^  bitterly  lamcnti-d 
the  oru.l  |.^t  «bc  had  "'^'^f;/^^''}^ 

bcr  coancil.  iiml  shurply  rcbulied  them 
for  their  prreipitanoj,  ehaied  them  out 
of  her  right,  and  connonuded  them  to  De 
questioned  on  Iho  .abject.  As  lor  li« 
nnfottunatc  MCretorv.  Ubvimo,  who  had 
irongined  ho  fa.  aiting  t''",?^, "L? 

hira  in.umtly  to  be  broujiht  into  the 
Stat  Chamber,  to  be  denlt  with  aocordrng 
to  law !  And  as  »oob  as  her  nBocteil 
aniniih  »nd  •omjw  luiEcred  her  to 
write,  .he  addroacd  tht  following  letter 
to  Jama  thn  Sixtli  in  hiT  own  hand- 
wrilimt,  Bud  diopntahed  it  by  the  Imndi 
of  Sir  Robert  Carey  ■— 

"  I  would  jon  knew  (though  not 
fell)  the  eitienie  dolour thatorerwhelnn 
my  mind  for  thai  mUerablo  necident 
which  (Fjt  contrary  to  my  meumrif )  hath 
bef«lU.  Ih.venoi.»i.tlli«k,n™i^ 
of  mine,  whom  ere  now  it  hall,  you  to 
hTonr,  to  in.tniel  tou  truly  of  Hat 
wbich  ii  too  irkwme  for  my  pen  U>  teU 
TOU.  I  boKccli  TOU.  that  ui  God  and 
'duuit  more  know  how  mnucciit  I  am  in 


tbii  raw.  t<-  vou  will  b-Hove  me.  that  if 
[  bail  .lir.i't."d  ousbt.  1  woidd  «b.de  by 
it.  1  urn  not  10  bau-mindcd  tbal  fear 
of  any  livinp  ercalun;  or  prinee  ih..uld 
mi^c  me  afraid  to  do  tbat  werejujl,  or 
dciKii  to  d^ny  tlie  lume.  1  am  mil  of  lo 
b»u  a  lintase  nor  earry  »  Tile  a  niinil. 
<<'••  nj  not  to  diicniip  lit>  not  n  kiiiR, 
„  ..ill  I  ni'vcr  dissemble  my  nelioiiii, 
but  cuu»e  them  ibcwn  en^n  oi  1  meant 
~  em,  thus;  iidurine Touni'lf  oF me  tbat 

I  know  rbis  win  JeierTed,  yet  if  1  had 
.„Hint  it  r  would  biT  it  on  olhew- 
shoiildera;  no  moni  will  i  not  damniBo 
mymlftbot  thought  it  not;  the  eiruum- 
(tanee  it  may  jiliuiw;  yon  lo  have  of  Ihi* 
bcariT,  and  for  your  part,  think  yon 
hare  not  in  the  world  a  mora  loi^n:; 
kinswoman  nor  a  more  dear  fnend  than 
myself,  nor  any  that  will  watch  mora 
carefully  to  pnaerre  you  aiid  your  vt- 
tate,  and  who  sboll  otherwise  persuade 

u,  judge  them  more  partial  to  other* 
iiiun  you,  and  ihui  in  liaata  I  lento  to 
trouble  you,  bciieechiog  God  to  send  Juu 
a  lone  rei^. 

'■  ^  our  most  awnred  bung  «nl*r  and 
eoiuin,  "  Eliz^kcth  IL 

'  Tba  Mm  of  FalmiU7,  UOS." 

The  sorrow,  whether  rral  or  affentcrt, 
which  Eliiabeth  felt  for  the  dcutb  ot 
the  ftnecn  of  Scotland,  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  experienced  by  the 
King  of  Scotland.  Hii  anguish  and  ir- 
ritation was  so  ereat.  that  ho  refused  to 
receiTC  in  Seotlena  Sir  Eobert  Carfy, 
the  son  of  Lord  Huiudon,  who  was  siiit 
with  letters  from  Eliiubeth  lo  eicuMi 
ber  Majesty,  and  to  caat  the  fault  upon 
Dorison  and  her  council.  Ho  beard 
bim  but  portlT,  and  thill  from  the  mouth 
1  of  another,  aiid  hardly  rctcirnd  ibn  let- 
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ten  hf  brought.  ITo  revoked  the  aa- 
thoritr  of  his  ambassador  in  Eofflxuid, 
and  tliouglit  only  of  revenge  ior  so 
great  and  grievous  an  injury  offered  to 
majesty  and  to  the  royal  name.  The 
Estates  of  Scotbnd,  which  were  then  as- 
sembled, protested  to  his  Majesty,  that 
they  were  ready  and  willing  to  revenge 
Mary's  deatli,  which  they  pronounced 
to  bo  an  injury  and  insult' to  the  whole 
nation  of  Scotland.  Iluwuver,  Klizalx'th 
appeased  the  ven<^i'anec  of  James  with 
a  present  of  four  tho!k«and  pounds,  and 
her  emissaries  induced  him  to  consider 
the  death  of  his  mother  as  a  personal 
bcnetit  to  Innuclf,  as  it  had  relieved  him 
from  the  fears  of  a  rival  for  his  throne. 

Whilst  Sir  Itobert  Carey  was  on  his 
way  to  Scotland,  to  appc:ise  the  wrath 
of  King  Jamus,  Kliza'jcth,  alarmed  at 
the  cons(*quences  likely  to  en$ue  from 
the  violiiut  death  of  Mary,  vented  her 
rago  upon  her  unhappy  secretary,  Da- 
vison, aitd  immediately  ordered  Aim  to 
be  brought  into  the  Star  Chamber,  before 
certain  commissioners,  viz. — Sir  Chris- 
topher Wray,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Hcnch,  who,  for  that  time,  was 
likewise  made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal;  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York ;  the  Earls  of  Worcester,  Cum- 
berland, and  Lincoln ;  the  Lords  Grey 
and  Lumlcy ;  Sir  James  Crofts,  Compi- 
troller  of  the  Queen's  House ;  Sir  Wal- 
tor  Mildmay.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer; Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  Master  of  the 
Kolls;  Chief  Justice  Anderson,  of  the 
Common  Pleas ;  and  Sir  Boger  Man- 
wood,  Chief  Baron  of  the  &chcquer. 
In  the  presence  of  these.  Sir  Francis 
Popham,  Attorney-General,  accused  Wil- 
liam Davison  of  contempt  against  her 
Majesty,  of  the  breach  ot  his  allegiance, 
the  neglect  and  omission  of  his  duty,  in 
causing  Mary  to  be  put  to  death,  with- 
ont  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Eliza^ 
bcth.  Davison  answered,  "  That  he 
was  sorry  that  he  should  be  thus  called 
before  commissioners,  touching  the  Queen 
of  Scotland,  and  the  judgment  given 
against  her,  to  the  impeacliment  of  his 
credit,  if  not  to  the  final  loss  thereof. 
It  grieved  him  to  be  accused  of  con- 
tempt ogainst  her  Majesty,  to  whom,  for 
her  princely  favours,  he  was  so  indebted, 


that  his  offence  must  thereby  be  the 
more  intolerable.  He  confi.*sscKl  himself 
euilty  of  the  crimes  alleged  asainst  him. 
If  in  making  his  apology  he  should  con- 
test with  the  Queen,  he  should  do  that 
which  was  most  unbeseeming'  the  obe- 
dience of  a  subject,  the  respect  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  the  fidelity  and  reputation  of 
a  secretary.  lie  protested  that  he  had 
done  nothing  thennn  wittin<rly  and  will- 
ingly, hut  what  ho  was  persuaded  was 
the  Queen's  will  and  pleasure.  The 
Qtieen  bLimed  him  for  having  been  over- 
hasty  in  settin?  the  great  seal  to  the 
mand:itc ;  he  aeclarea.  That  she  had 
darkly  signified,  but  not  expressly  com- 
manded, that  he  should  keep  it  by  him. 
Neither,  as  ho  thought,  had  he  tres- 
passed in  a  matter  of  secrecy,  for  he  had 
not  imparted  it  to  any  but  the  council, 
.Vs  to  not  revoking  the  warrant,  alter 
the  Qncrn  had  f^ivon  him  to  understand 
that  she  had  altered  her  mind,  he  af- 
firmed that  it  was  agreed  upon  by  tho 
general  consent  of  the  council,  tiiat 
forthwith  the  warrant  shonld  be  put  in 
force,  and  the  Queen  of  Scotbnd  exe- 
cuted, for  fear  the  Queen  or  state  might 
be  endangered."  After  this  confession. 
Sir  Thomas  Eecrton,  tho  Queen* s  Soli- 
citor-General, having  read  some  part  of 
it,  began  to  qu(*stion  him.  But  ho  de-  .* 
sired  him  to  read  it  all  through,  and  not 
select  particular  passages,  though  he 
would  rather  it  were  not  read  at  all,  he- 
cause  in  it  were  contained  some  secrets 
not  fit  to  bo  revealed. 

Sir  Thomas  Gandy  and  Sir  WiUiam 
Pickering,  the  Queen's  Seijeants-at-law,. 
declared  that  lie  had  deceived  the  coun- 
cil by  a  fiilso  iissurance  that  tho  Queen 
had  granted  that  thoy  should  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  tho  Queen  of  Scot- 
land. Here  Davison,  shedding  tesin*, 
desired  the  lawyers  not  to  nrge  him  any 
further,  but  to  remember,  that  he  wii's 
not  there  to  contest  against  the  Queen ; 
wherefore  he  wholly  submitted  himself 
to  her  Majesty's  conscience,  and  to  the 
censure  of  the  commissioners. 

The  sentiments  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  subject  are  so  singular,  that  we  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  them  at  length, 
with  Davison's  extraordinary  private 
apolog)',  which  will  throw  groat  light  on 
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tUf  retnarkahl*!  question,  as  to  the  guilt 
or  iuttocenco  of  1-  lizabeth,  in  the  murder 
of  one  of  the  mast  unfortunate  women 
of  her  times.  Sir  Hoger  Manwood, 
beginning,  made  an  historical  rclsition  of 
the  acts  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland ;  how, 
from  her  tender  a^.  she  bail  usurped 
the  arms  of  Ensj^land;  [this  was  the 
secret  of  uU  Elizabeth's  animositrj  and. 
continuing  bis  discourse  to  Babingtou's 
conspiracT,  he  commended  the  stmtence 

{pronounced  against  her,  b?  virtue  of  the 
aw,  ma<ic  known  the  clemency  of  the 
Queen,  and  gare  judgment,  that  Davi- 
son, for  his  inconsiderate  anticipation, 
should  be  fined  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  imprisoned  during  the  Queen's  plea- 
sure. Sir  Walter  ^lildniay.  after  de- 
claring with  what  mature  deliberation 
and  settled  gravity  they  had  proceeded 
in  judgment  against  the'  Queen  of  Scots, 
produced  ngninst  Darison  tliis  passage 
from  scripture,  "  The  heart  of  the  King 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord ;"  and  there- 
fore  none,  much  less  a  servant,  ought 
firaudnhutlj  or  covertly  to  anticipate 
the  determinate  purpose  of  princes,  with- 
ont  whose  ailvice  nothing  ought  to  be 
done,  especially  in  matters  of  so  great 
moment  as  the  death  of  a  prince.  But 
he  cleared  Davison  of  malice;  yet  re- 
proved him,  as  having  been  inconsiderate 
m  princes'  affairs,  and  too  forward  in 
preventing  the  Queen's  determination. 
And  for  a  caveat  hereafter,  to  men  of 
bis  rank  and  station,  not  to  commit  the 
like  error,  accorded  with  Sir  Roger 
Manwood  concerning  his  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Sir  Jacob  Croft  checked  and  chid  him 
for  having  unwisely  uttered  the  things 
which  he  ou^ht  to'  have  concealed,  for 
chat  princes  impart  that  to  some  of  their 
council,  which  they  conceal  from  the 
rest  Baron  Lumlev  was  of  opinion, 
with  the  judges,  that  the  sentence  a^nst 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  justly  given ; 
yet  seriously  averred,  that  in  the  memory 
of  precedent  times,  it  was  never  heard 
or  read  of,  so  high  a  contempt  to  have 
been  committed  against  a  prince,  as  that 
the  lords  of  the  council,  in  tlie  Queen's 
house,  at  the  council  table,  where  her 
Majesty  was,  as  it  were.  President  of 
tlie  Council,  should  liavc  decreed  such  a 


matter;  and  that  without  her  privity, 
they,  and  Davison  too,  having  free  ac- 
oeas  unto  her  when  they  plirased ;  pro- 
testing, that  if  ho  had  Mt  one  only  son 
who  was  faulty  in  such  a  bet,  he  should 
deem  him  deserving  of  a  very  severe 
punishment.  But  wing  persuaded  of 
the  honest  disposition  of  the  man,  he 
would  condemn  him  to  no  further  punish- 
ment than  the  other  judges  proposed. 

Lord  Grey,  inflamed  with  religious 
zeal,  in  a  set  speech,  yet  somewhat  ex- 
asperate, proceeded  to  say : — ^Miavison  is 
accused  with  having  lirhaved  himself 
contemptuously  against  the  Queen ;  and 
this  contempt  is  ur^^d  to  the  full ;  for 
that  he  employed  his  diligence  in  dis- 
ptching  the  Queen  of  Scots;  that  he 
Dctrayed  secrets,  and  concealed  from  the 
Queen  the  sending  away  of  the  warrant. 
|{ut  who  was  this  Queen  he  was  so  busy 
in  making  away  with  ?  Was  it  not  she, 
I  pray  you,  by  whose  life  our  religion, 
the  Queen,  the  kingdom,  and  every  one 
of  us  were  in  continual  dani^er }  Yet 
it  is  for  her  being  so  cnt  off,  that  we 
have  this  day's  business  in  hand !  Now 
my  opinion  is,  that  he  who  hath  deli- 
vered our  country  from  such  great  evils 
deserves  to  be  royally  recompensed.  I 
do  not  think  he  has  revealed  any  s*.  cn^ts, 
for  he  imparted  the  matter  only  to  the 
council,  and  the  magistrates  appointed 
for  state  affairs,  whom  chiefly  it  con- 
cerned to  understand  that  and  such  like, 
and  which  the  Queen  herself  before  had 
uttered  to  several  persons.  If  Davison 
have  offended  in  any  thing,  it  is  chiefly 
in  this,  tiiat  the  Qoeen  meaning  to  take 
another  course,  he  told  her  not  that  the 
warrant  was  already  sent  away.  But 
unquestionnhly  he  was  driven  into  a 
double  doubt ;  whether  to  lose  the 
Queen's  fiivonr  in  sending  away  the 
warrant  without  her  knowledge,  or  by 
recalling  it,  to  brii^r  new  plots  and  perils 
to  the  Queen.  Who  rememberech  not 
how  turbulent  the  time  was  ?  What 
fearful  rumours  were  everywhere  dis- 
persed ?  If  any  wrong  or  violence  had 
then  happened  to  the  Queen  or  our  re- 
ligion, whilst  the  mandate  was  in  his 
hands,  hail  not  the  fault  truly  heec  in 
him  }  Should  not  we,  our  wiv«'S,  an^". 
children,  have  fiiUcn  furiously  upon  him ' 
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Should  wc  not  have  imbrued  our  hondB 
in  his  blood — have  cursed  his  impru* 
dcnce,  and  have  erected  to  his  eternal 
ij^^ominr  a  trophy  of  indiscretion,  en- 
graven in  letten  of  Mood }  What 
mulct  or  penalty  soerer  yon  impose  upon 
him  shall  not  displease  me ;  out  surely 
I  will  alwnvs  hold  him  for  an  honest 
man."  **  Tliis  orator-like  speech,"  says 
our  historian,  **  which  wo  ncard  Lord 
Omy  make,  was  delivered  with  a  good 
gruce,  and  manly  countenance." 

The  three  £:irls  agreed  iu  opinion 
with  the  rest,  concerning  the  projMsed 
penal tv  to  be  inflicted  upon  Davison, 
and  with  Lord  Oniy  touching  his  n'pu- 
tation.  The  Archbishop  of  York  ais- 
cnursf'd  onniattrrs  of  n.'ligion,  and  shewed 
that  blindness  of  lieart,  and  uatund  cor- 
ruption, were  tlio  fountains  fnun  whence 
evil  iiowcth !  Tlie  .Vrchbishop  of  Cau- 
terbiiry  appro vt'd  the  art,  and  commcndt-d 
the  author  of  it,  but  disapproved  witiial 
the  manner  of  prncceding  udopto«l  by 
Davison.  Lastly,  the  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  having  brietly  recapitu- 
lated all  the  opinions  of  the  commission- 
ers, confirmea  the  penalty  imposed  by 
them,  and  doelarod,  **  That  although  the 
Queen,  being  justly  moved  to  displea- 
sure, bad  submitteil  her  councillors  to 
examination,  vet,  notwithstanding,  she 
did  then  pardon  them;  acknowledging 
that  what  they  had  done  wis  from  a 
desire  and  design  tending  to  the  defence 
of  reli^on  and  the  state,  and  the  repel- 
ling of  imminent  dangers." 

Davison  then  humbly  petitioned  the 
commissioners,  that  they  would  entreat 
for  him — not  to  be  restored  to  the  hon- 
ournHe  place  of  secretary,  nor  to  have 
his  hoerty  granted  him — nor  his  fine  or 
punishment  mitigated,  but  that  be 
might  yot  be  a  piirtaker  of  her  Majesty's 
gracious  favour!  The  which,  tor  all 
this,  he  never  regained;  nevertheless, 
the  Queen  sometimes  supplied  and  re- 
lieved his  wants ! 

Thus  the  secretiry  of  Queen  Hiza- 
betli.  a  man  of  honest  dispogition  and 
much  esteem,  not  cunning,  nor  ac> 
quainted  with  the  tricks  of  court,  was 
purposely  brought  upon  the  stage  to  be 
an  actor  in  this  tragedy ;  and  l)cing  put 
out  of  his  \mrij  as  lacing  at  a  nonplus  in 


the  last  act,  was  for  a  long  time  after 
shut  up  in  prison,  to  the  great  grief  of 
many.  Hitherto  wo  have  rehit^  what 
was  publicly  done  against  him.  Now 
observe  how  lie  excu;feth  himself  in  the 
"Apology"  which  he  made  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham :  — "  The  Queen," 
said  he,  '*aft4T  the  ambassadors  o( 
France  and  Scotland  were  departf^I, 
wished  me  to  shew  her  the  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  Having 
shewn  it,  she  willingly  S4>t  her  hand 
Uiereto,  and  bade  me  likewise  affix  the 
great  seal  of  England,  and  jestingly 
said,  *  You  will  show  this  now  to  Wul- 
singham,  who  is  sick  already,  but  will 
die  when  he  sees  it.'  She  added  by  and 
by,  *  that  she  had  put  it  off  so  long,  be- 
cause she  would  not  seem  to  be  carri'd 
away  by  violenct- ;  yet,  knowing  well  the 
necossitv  thereof.'  Then  blaming  Sir 
Aniias  I'oulut  and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  for 
not  having  eased  her  of  that  care  and 
trouble,  she  commanded  Wolsinghaiu  to 
know  the  cause  of  their  cessation  and 
delay.  The  day  afler  I  had  sealed  the 
warrant,  she  fo'rbado  me  to  do  it ;  then 
on  my  telling  her.  that  it  was  done  al- 
ready, she  checked  me  for  my  dilieence, 
saying ;  *  that  by  some  wise  men  s  ad- 
vice, toother  coarse  might  have  been 
taken.'  I  answered,  that  just  courses 
are  always  good  and  sure.  But  fearing 
she  would  cast  some  blame  upon  mo,  as 
she  had  formerly  done  upon  Lord  Bur- 
leigi),  abont  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
death,  I  disclosed  the  whole  matter  to 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton;  protesting, 
that  I  would  never,  hereafter,  be  so  for- 
ward in  so  weighty  a  matter.  Hatton 
presently  discovered  it  to  Burleigh,  and 
he  to  the  rest  of  the  council,  who  all 
oonrludcd  upon  the  dispatch  of  the 
execution,  and  vowed  to  share  the 
bUme ;  and  to  effect  it,  they  sent  Beale 
instanUy  away  with  the  warrant  and 
letters.  The  third  day  after,  perceiving 
the  Queen  to  be  troubled  in  mind  at 
having  the  preceding  night,  as  her  Ma- 
jesty said,  dreamed  of  the  Queen  of 
Scotland's  death,  I  asked  her,  if  she  had 
changed  her  purpose.  She  answered 
me,  *  That  some  other  means  might  have 
been  used ;'  and  then  inquiring  of  me. 
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whether  I  had  raceiTcd  any  answer  from 
Sir  Amins  Poulct?  I  shewed  her  his 
letters,  wherein  he  refused  to  under- 
take the  execution, OS  unjust;  to  which, 
in  gre&t  cholcr,  she  replied : — *  lie,  and 
his  confederates,  are  all  fuithlcss  and 
perjured,  in  promising  great  matters  and 
not  performing'  them ;  but  she  should 
find  some  tiiat  for  her  sake  would  do  it.' 
As  for  mrs'.'lf,  I  told  her  how  i^oroi- 
nious  it  wsis,  and  into  what  penis  she 
would  brin<^  Poulet  and  Drury.  If  she 
approved  the  deed  being  done,  her  re- 
nown would  be  bl:i8t(;d  with  injustice 
and  disgniee,  besides  other  diuif^ers ;  and 
iu  disallowing  it,  she  would  ruin  men  of 
wortliy  merit,  and  their  posterity  for 
erer  would  he  undone.  To  conclude,  the 
vorv  day  that  the  Qu(}cn  of  Scotland 
sulfcrcd.  her  Majesty  checked  me  jcst- 
inglv,  for  that  it  was  not  yet  dispatched  V* 
Although  Elizabeth  had  sent  her 
gpreat  riru,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  to  the 
graTe,  she  was  still  harassed  by  conti- 
nual rumours  of  plots  against  tier  life. 
Her  cruel  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  these  con- 
spiracies. As  an  instance  of  the  barba- 
rity practised  by  her  sanction,  we  men- 
tion the  case  of  Margaret  Middleton, 
who,  for  harbouring  a  Catholic  priest, 
and  refusing  to  either  deny  or  admit  the 
charge,  was,  with  studied  cruelty,  crushed 
to  death.  *' The  place  of  execution,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  **  was  the  Tolboth,  six  or 
seven  yards  from  the  prison.  After  she 
had  prayed,  Fawcet  (one  of  the  sheriffs) 
commanded  them  to  put  off  her  apparel ; 
when  she  requested  him,  with  the 
four  women,  on  their  knees,  *  that  for  the 
honour  of  womanhood,  this  miffht  be 
dispensed  with;'  but  they  would  not 
grant  it  Then  she  told  them  that  *the 
women  might  unapporel  her,  and  that 
they  would  turn  their  ftces  from  her 
during  that  time.'  The  women  took 
off  her  dothes,  and  put  upon  her  the 
long  linen  habit ;  then  yery  quietly  she 
laid  her  down  upon  the  ground,  her 
face  coTcred  with  a  handkerchief,  and 
most  part  of  her  body  with  the  habit; 
the  dore  was  laied  upon  her ;  her  hands 
she  joined  towards  her  face.  Then  the 
sheriff  said  *  Ye  must  have  your  hands 
bound.'    Then  two  sergeants  parted  her 


hands,  and  bound  them  to  two  posts 
[in  tho  print  her  feet  are  bound  to  two 
other].  After  this,  they  laid  weight 
upon  ncr,  which,  when  she  first  felt,  she 
said,  *JcsuI  Jesu!  Jesu!  have  mercy 
upon  me!'  which  were  the  last  words 
she  was  heard  to  speak.  She  was  dying 
about  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  snarp 
stone,  OS  much  as  a  man's  fist,  had  been 
put  under  her  back ;  upon  her  wsis  laid 
to  the  quautitio  of  seyen  or  eight  hun- 
dred vrcight,  which,  breaking  her  ribbs, 
caused  them  to  burst  forth  of  tho 
8kinne."->March  26,  1.586. 

In  tho  mean  time,  while  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  these  means,  was  endeavouring 
gently  to  calm  the  resentment  of  Scot- 
land, she  was  furiously  threatened  by 
the  King  of  Spain,  who,  thoui^h  ho  as  yet 
purposely  ayoided  a  declaration  of  war, 
was  intently  occupied  upon  the  means 
of  takine  signal  vengeance  on  the  En- 
glish, who  hud  molested  the  Spaniards 
with  continiml  piracies;  surpnzcd  and 
pillaged  diycrs  towns,  both  iu  Spain  and 
America ;  and  lately,  yiolatiug  the  ma- 
jesty of  all  princes,  had  caused  the 
Queen  of  Sc^ts  to  be  beheaded.  It  was 
represented  to  Philip,  that  the  English 
nayy  was,  neither  in  number,  greatness, 
nor  strength,  comparable  to  the  com- 
bined fleet  of  Spain  and  PortugaL  That 
England  was  neither  fortified  nor  fur- 
nished with  commanders,  soldiers,  horses, 
or  proyisions  for  war,  but  destitute 
alike  of  friends  and  money.    These  re- 

Cientations  were  soon  proyed  to  have 
n  wholly  unwarranted.  Elizabeth, 
with  the  yiew  of  protracting  the  desi^ 
of  Spain,  sent  Sir  Francis  Drake  with 
four  sail  of  the  line,  wel?  appointed,  to 
the  Sponish  coast,  and  elsewhere,  with 
orders  to  take,  bum,  and  pillage  all 
such  ships  as  he  oould  find,  as  well  in 
the  haroours  and  ports,  as  on  the  ocean ! 
Drake,  arriyinff  in  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, entered  the  Hayen,  where,  after 
haying  caused  six  large  ships  to  fly 
under  the  forts  for  protection,  he  took 
and  burnt  about  one  hundred  others ; 
one  of  the  yessels  taken,  being  the  ya- 
luable  galleon  of  tho  Marquis  of  Santa- 
Cruz,  railed  the  Ragusa,  richly  laden 
with  merchandise.  Thence,  returning 
to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  there  burnt  aU 
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ttuoh  sUips  and  fishinff-boats  as  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  roads.  He  Uicn  went  to 
the  CoMralct  Ilarcn,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ta«u,  where  he  cndea> 
▼ourod  to  prerail  on  the  Marquis  of 
Santa-Cruz  to  fight;  but  the  ^lorquis 
not  daring  to  stir,  allowed  Drake  to  sail 
nlong  the  coant,  and  take  their  ships, 
without  mol(*station.  Then  Siiiliug 
towards  the  Azore  Islands,  Drake  met 
and  captiiri'd  a  lar^  Spanish  ship,  richlr 
hiden,  called  the  San  Philip,  returning 
from  the  Ejist  Indies. 

\\j  this  short  expedition  of  thcraliant 
DraKc,  England  was  much  enriched,  aud 
the  Spaniards  sustained  so  great  a  loss 
in  munition  and  warlike  preparations, 
that  they  were  constrained  to  abandon 
their  design  of  invading  Kngland  for 
that  year.  From  this  time  the  tlnglish 
hefrjin  with  avidity  couragcoiuly  to  as- 
sault those  iromt^nse  ships,  resembling 
castles,  which  they  had  hitherto  so  much 
dreaded ;  but  which,  they  now  plaiuly 
discovered,  conveyed  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  Indies,  and  were  not  so  impregnable 
as  had  been  supposed. 

In  1558,  all  Europe  rang  with  tbe 
mighty  preparations  of  King  Philip,  for 
the  conquest  of  England.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,  with  singular  diligence,  had,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  laboured  hard,  to  pre- 
pare as  manT  ships  and  warlike  stores  as 
possible.  She  selected  Lord  Howard  of 
£ffin^ham  for  the  office  of  Lord  Hi^i 
Admiral,  a  nobleman  well  skilled  m 
navigation,  prudent,  va'iant,  industrious, 
and  of  great  authority  amongst  seamen. 
The  valiant  Drake  was  appointed  Yicc 
Admiral,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 

S've  the^Sitaniards  a  warm  reception, 
enry  Seymour,  the  second  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  was  ordered  to  lie  in 
wait  npon  the  Belgio  shores,  with  forty 
ships,  English  aud  Dutch,  to  prevent 
the  Duke  of  Parma's  approaco.  For 
the  land  service,  twenty  tuousand  sol- 
diers were  dispersed  along  the  southern 
coast,  ond  two  armies  of  choice  troops 
were  levied  and  enrolled.  An  army  of 
reserve,  consisting  of  about  thirty-six 
thousand  men,  was. drawn  together  for 
the  defence  of  the  Queen's  person,  and 
appointed  to  march  towards  any  quarter 
in  which  the  most  pressing  danger  should 


manifest  itself.  A  smaller  force  of  twenty- 
three  thousimd  xtf'M  stationed  at  a  camp 
near  Tilbury,  to  protect  the  capita^ 
agsiinst  which  it  was  expected  that  the 
most  fomiidjiblc  efforts  of  the  enemy,  on 
making  goo<l  his  landing,  would  be  im- 
mediately direeU-d.  But  it  was  on  the 
spontaneous  efforts  of  individuals  that 
tiic  safety  of  the  country  cliietlv  depend- 
ed, and  tlie  first  appeal  made  bv  the 
guvcrniueiit  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
p'>ople  was  answered  with  promptitude 
and  spirit.     X  message  was  sent  by  the 

Srivy  couucil  to  the  corporatiou  of  Lon- 
on,  to  iuquirc  what  theCitv  could  raise 
for  the  public  service  ?  'f  he  City  au- 
thorities requested  to  be  informed  what 
the  council  might  think  requisite  in  such 
an  cmergcney  ^  Kii'teen  ships  and  five 
thousand  men  was  the  answer.  In  two 
days  afterwards,  the  corporation  "  hum- 
blv  entreated  the  council,  in  siim  of 
their  perfect  love  and  loy:dty  to  Prince 
and  country,  to  accept  of  tliirtv  ships, 
amply  furnished,  mid  ten  thousand 
men. '  And  even  as  London  gave  pre- 
cedent, the  whole  kingdom  Kept  true 
rank  and  eqnipa^.    Lord  Grey,  distin- 

gttished  by  nis  ngonr  in  suppressing  the 
ist  Irish  rebellion,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council  or  war.  Lord 
Hunsdon,  a  brave  soldier,  distinguished 
in  several  regular  campaigns  in  Scot- 
land, was  made  general  of  the  army  of 
reserve ;  and  the  young  Earl  of  Essex, 
a  gallant  nobleman,  was  selected  to  fill 
the  post  of  general  of  cavalry  in  the 
main  army.  All  these  appomtments 
gave  general  satisfaction;  but  the  people 
were  somewhat  staggered  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  Leicester, — thehated,  diagraeed, 
and  incapable  court  favourite— to  tuehigh 
station  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  at  Tilbury.  Happily  the  naval 
service  did  its  duty,  without  requiring 
the  aid  of  such  an  imbecile ;  but  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  man  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  weakest  acts  into 
which  Elizabeth  was  ever  betrayed,  by  a 
blind  and  pernicious  partiality. 

All  the  preparations  for  defence  being 
finally  arranged,  Elizabeth  resolved  to 
visit  in  person  the  camp  at  Tilbury, 
for  the  encouragement  of  her  troops. 
Mounted  on  a  noble  charger,  with  a 
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fFUPinl'i  tnmchcon  in  her  band,  ■  cor- 
Mili-'l  of  paliabed  (ted  laced  otct  bar 
aLifpiiflcent  appoid;  and  >  page  in  at- 
tetiil.ince.  beariDjt  licr  while  plumed 
htlmi't ;  shDrodebDre-hnuicd  riomnmk 


tonnlcwith 
the  lunL  II 


.  .  uuT  nmidit 
iidit)  and  iliouti  of  militaiT 
^  * •  (rom  tho  animated 


adnirinf;  tnwpi,  iha  hininipicd 
them  in  IhcfuUoving  ipiritcdipcccli : — 
"  Mv  loTing  people  ;  wo  liaT«  been  pcr- 
tuaileU  by  wnie  tbnt  are  careful  ef  our 
•ufptT,  to  Cake  beet)  how  wu  commit 
•Utsi'lm  toanned  multitude!,  rorfmror 
trenchcrjr ;  but  I  uiaura  yon,  I  do  not 
desire  to  lire  to  dlitruit  my  faithful  and 
loTJng  subject!.  Let  tyrnnti  fi'ai;  I 
h«ie  ulwayi  »o  bebariHl  mjwif  that, 
under  God,  I  liave  placed  mj  cbiefist 
itrcngth  uud  lafo-fruard  in  the  loyal 
hcuTti  imd  Eood  will  of  my  people.  And, 
tlierefore,  f  am  coma  oniongat  you  at 
thi)  time;  not  m  for  my  recreetjon  or 
iport;  but  being  laolTcd.  in  the  midit 
ind  heat  of  the  bottle,  to  tire  or  die 
mmongM  xoa  allj  to  lay  down  for  mj 
Uod,  my  kingdom,  end  my  people,  my 
booatir  end  my  blood,  stob  in  tbe  dut. 
I  know  I  htve  bat  ibe  body  of  »  weak 


and  fieble  woman,  but  I  bare  the  heart 
of  a  King  i  and  of  a  Slog  of  Eagluail 
too  ]  and  think  it  foul  acorn  that  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  Diikc  of  Forma,  or 
an*  Prince  of  Kumpc,  ihould  dare  in- 
Tada  the  bordcia  of  my  realm;  to 
which,  ratlicrthon  any  diihonour  ihould 

riw  by  mc,  I  myself  will  take  up  omu ; 
mjeelf  will  be  your  gcncnil,  judge, 
and  TBWurdcr  of  oTcry  one  of  your  Tir- 
tuot  in  t"^-  °-"      ^  "-- '  --'■    '-- 

you.  uB  the  word  of  *  Prince,  to  they 
■hull  be  duly  poid  you.  In  the  mean- 
tiuiL',  ttiT  lieutcnont-geucml  tholl  be  in 
my  itcsil.  than  wbom  ncTiT  Prince  com- 
mundci)  a  mure  nublc  ond  noctliy  lub- 
JEcl!  not  duubiing,   by  your  oUiiirnu-e 

eomp  and  your  loluur  in  the  fii'ld,  wo 
tholl  ahortly  hoie  a  famoui  victory  orcr 
thoee  enemici  of  my  God.  of  my  king- 
dom, and  of  my  people." 

Kliiabeth  not  debghtcd  on  thii,  at  on 
all  other  oceoiiant,  to  exalt  the  chatac- 
ter  of  bcr  brourite  Lcicnter.  Fortu- 
nately, hii  Toloui.wai  not  needed  in 


CHAPTEfi  Xn. 

Ikfial  efOU  SpBHitl  Armada— DtUilt  ofOuvariciu  aetiimi—jBg  of  XUiaiitk  oh 
thf  oaanim—J>tath  of  tht  Earl  of  LamUr—EliaiMk' t  ntw  fmovriU.  Uu  Earl 
af  E—x—TIh  TizalfarvtTtta—Dtui  iilKtm  Eatx  and  BlouM—Dtath  ef  JFal- 
thtfimm — Eitt*  tnttrctda  with  Sicabillt  for  Daeiim — Priealt  marriagi  ofEuar, 
an/t  rag4  of  EiaaAttA — Siffid  J^m'jsaiMvjr  ^  tJia  Qamit — Sir  CliriMtophtr  Hatton^^ 
Tht  QuMM  and  tki  Bithip  of  Ely— Sir  John  iVrW. 


a  HE  celebrated  Span- 

Ks    iih    Armuda,    arro- 

?   pmtly  named  "The 

n   InTincible,"  now  ap- 

0   proocbed  the  cooat 

H    of  England:  and  the 

K   thunder  of  ita  ord- 

nance  woi  beard  from 

the  iea.     It  eonoiitnl  ot  one  hundred 

and   thirty  ihipe,  Uled  with  nineteen 


tbooaond  two  hundred  and  ninety  «ol-' 
dien,  eif^ht  thouiand  three  hnndreJ  aud 
fifty  mannet,  two  tbouaand  and  eitrhty 
gall«y  (lorea,  chained  ;  and  two  thousand 
(ix  hundred  and  thirty  pieoei  of  great  ord- 
nance. The  general  waa  A Iplionao  Guz- 
man, Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  under 
him  wai  John  Mortinui  fiicaldui,  a  moet 
■kilful  nan^utor.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May,  they  uiled  from  the  Togui,  and 
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bending  their  course  towards  Gullicia, 
thcT  wero  dispersed  by  a  strong  tcmpi>8t : 
BO  ciistroBsed  and  weathvr-bcutcn  was  the 
fleet,  that  Elizabeth  was  led  not  to  ex- 
pect it  that  year :  and  Secretary  Wolsin,^- 
iiain  wrote  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  to 
send  back  four  of  the  lan»est  ship4.  But 
tlie  Admiral  entreated  WaUingham  not 
to  believe  the  report,  and  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  retain  the  whole  fleet, 
even  at  his  own  private  expense— a  pro- 
per rebuke  of  the  parsimony  of  that 
period.  Having  a  prosperous  wind,  the 
Kuglish  Adminil  sailed  towards  Sp:iin, 
with  the  hope  of  surprising  the  weather- 
beaten  ships  in  the  harbour :  when  he 
was  almost  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  the 
wind  veered  south;  and  he.  who  was 
commanded  to  defend  the  English  shores, 
fearing  tliat  the  same  wind  miglit  waft 
the  enemy's  fleet  towards  England, 
quickly  returned  to  Plymouth. 

On  the  tweiflh  of  July,  the  wind  con- 
tinuing favourable,  the  Duke  of  Medina, 
witli  his  whole  fleet,  weighed  anchor. 
He  dispatched  a  ressel  to  announce  to 
the  DuKe  of  Parma  the  approach  of  the 
Armada,  and  to  inform  him  of  other 
needful  matters;  for  he  had  orders  to 
join  the  forces  and  fleet  of  the  Prince  of 
Ihirmsi,  and  to  waft  them  over  to  Eng- 
land,  nndet  the  protection  of  his  Ar- 
mada, and  to  set  on  shore  his  land 
forces  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  On 
the  sixteenth  day,  there  was  a  great 
calm,  and  a  thick  fog  covered  the  sea 
till  noon,  and  then  a  strong  north-wind 
blew,  then  a  south-wind  till  midnight, 
and  then  an  easterly ;  so  that  the  Ar- 
mada, beinff  much  scattered,  could 
hardly  be  coUected  together,  till  it  came 
within  sight  of  England,  which  was  on 
the  nineteenth  of  the  month :  on  which 
day  the  Admiral  of  England,  being 
previously  apprized  by  Captain  Flem- 
ing that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  in 
the  Channel,  and  was  descried  not  far 
from  the  Lizard,  the  wind  then  keeping 
the  English  navy  in  port,  he,  with 
great  difficulty,  and  no  less  industry  and 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  sailors,  him- 
self not  disdaining  to  pull  at  the  hawser 
amongst  the  private  seamen,  at  length 
brougnt  his  ships  into  the  open  sea. 
The  next  day,  the  English  fleet  came 


within  sight  of  the  Spanish  Amuidft, 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  whose 
horns  were  at  least  some  miles  distant, 
was  slowly  approaching  under  full  sail. 
The  English  purposely  suffered  them  to 
pass  by,  that  they  might  pursue  them 
with  a  favourable  gale  of  wind. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  sent  before  him  a  pinnace, 
called  the  Defiance,  and,  bv  discliarging 
a  piece  of  ordnance  out  of  her,  provoked 
the  Spaniards  to  the  flight:  and  pre- 
sently out  of  his  own  ship.  The  Royal 
Ark,  the  Admiral  thundered  npon  a 
huge  vessel,  which  he  took  to  be  that  of 
the  Spanish  Admiral,  but  which  proved 
to  be  the  ship  of  Alphonso  Leva.  At 
the  same  instant,  Drikc,  Hawkins,  and 
Eurbishcr,  pcaleil  terribly  on  the  re:ur, 
commanded  by  Riculdus,  who  performed 
all  the  duties  of  a  valiant  and  discreet 
commander,  in  endeavouring  to  stay  the 
ships  under  his  command  nrom  flying, 
until  his  own  ship,  extremely  battered 
with  shot,  became  so  unmanageable, 
that  with  much  difficultv  he  kept  his 
station.  The  Duke  of  Medina  now  re- 
formed his  dispersed  ships,  and  with  full 
sail  held  on  his  course.  Nor  could  he 
do  otherwise,  as  the  wind  was  favour- 
able for  the  English,  and  their  ships 
attacked,  retired,  and  re-attacked  them 
upon  every  quarter,  with  incredible  ce- 
lerity, when  they  had  continued  the 
fight  sharply  for  the  space  of  two  hours, 
the  English  Admiral  tnought  it  prudent 
to  retire,  as  he  hourly  expected  a  rein- 
forcement of  forty  saiL 

The  lUj^ht  following,  a  Spanish  ship, 
the  St.  Eiatherine,  being  much  shattered 
in  the  conflict,  was  reoeiTed  into  the 
midst  of  the  fleet  to  be  repaired :  and  a 
lar^  Catalonian  ship,  the  Oquenda,  in 
which  was  the  treasurer  of  the  fleet,  was 
partly  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  by  the 
device  of  a  Flemish  gunner.  Bnt  the 
flre  was  seasonably  quenched  by  ships 
sent  in  for  the  purpose ;  one  of  these,  a 
galleon  of  Peter  Yaldes,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  foul  of  another  ship,  and 
the  wind  being  stormy  and  the  night 
dark,  she  was  abandoned,  and  became  a 
prey  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  sent 
Yaldes  to  Dartmouth,  and  gave  bis  ship 
to  be  plundered  by  tiie  marinei.    The 
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Spaniards  were  hodj  pursued  by  the 
Admiral,  with  the  shipa  Mary  and^lose. 
The  Duke  of  Medina  was  busiod  in  put* 
ting  his  fleet  in  array  of  buttle.  He 
then  sent  Ensip^n  Glicho  to  the  Duke  of 
Pamia,  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of 
tlie  flfet,  and  committed  the  ship  Oquen- 
dii.  haring  first  removed  into  other  tcs  • 
teU  her  treasure  and  the  marines,  to  Uic 
nieriTT  of  the  seas.  The  same  dar,  this 
splrndid  galleon,  with  fifty  seamen,  mi- 
si'rably  maimed  and  half-burnt,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englishf  and  was  sent 
into  Weymouth. 

On  the  twenty-third,  at  break  of  day, 
the  Spaniards,  having  a  prosperous 
north  wind,  turned  sail  towards  the 
English,  who,  in  order  to  get  adrunbige 
of  the  wind,  turned  towanls  the  west, 
and  both  fleets,  atlcr  contending  for  the 
favour  of  the  wind,  prepared  for  action, 
and  fought  confusedly  and  with  various 
Bucecsrt;  whilo,  in  one  place,  the  En- 
glish valiantly  brought  out  the  ships 
dangerously  hemmed  in  by  the  Spaniards ; 
in  another,  Bicaldns,  then  in  danger, 
witli  no  less  resolution  disengaged  his 
vessels.  The  lightning  and  thunder  of 
the  artillery  was  great  on  both  sides, 
most  of  which,  notwithstanding,  came 
in  vain  from  the  Spanish  ships — the 
shot  flying  dear  over  the  En^isn.  Only 
one,  dock,  an  Englishman,  in  a  small 
berk  of  his  own,  died  gloriously  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies.  The  English 
ships  being  inflnitely  smaller  than  the 
Spanish,  the  British  sailors  dexterously 
evaded  the  enemy,  discharged  their  shot 
with  a  sure  and  succenfuf  aim  against 
the  great  sluggish  ships  of  the  foe,  and 
then  retired  into  the  open  sea.  TlieLord 
Admiral,  boweyer,  was  in  no  haste  to 
grapple  and  fight  hand-to-hand,  for  the 
jnemy  had  a  strong  and  well-appointed 
army  on  board;  their  ships  were  fax 
more  numerous,  of  greater  burden, 
stronger,  and  higher  in  bnlk :  and  the^, 
fighting  from  above,  threatened  certain 
destruction  to  those  that  fought  against 
Uiem  upon  the  lower  ships :  he  also  fore- 
saw that  the  loss  of  his  men  would  be 
much  more  prejudicial  to  him  than  the 
yictory  ooula  be  profitable.  For.  to  be 
vaui^uished,  was  to  bring  the  Queeii  into 
inevitable  danger;  and  to  bo  yictor, 
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vras  only  to  win  a  blase  of  glory,  at  the 
great  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  there  was  a  mu- 
tual cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Lord 
Admiral  dispatched  several  small  barques 
to  the  adjoining  ports  of  England  for 
ammunition,  and  divided  his  wnole  ficet 
into  four  souadrons ;  the  first  he  himself 
commandea,  the  second  Drake,  the  thinl 
Hawkins,  and  the  fourth  Furbisher;  and 
he  appointed  certain  pinnaces,  out  of 
each  squadron,  to  make  impressions  on 
the  enemy  in  several  qiuirters  at  the 
dead  of  niglit;  but  a  calm  following, 
that  plan  was  abandoned.  Tlie  twenty- 
fifth,  wlkich  was  St.  James'  day.  a  Por- 
tuguese galleon,  tiie  St.  Anno,  which 
could  notkuep  company  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  was  attaeki-d  by  seveml  small 
English  burqui*8.  Leva  and  Diego  Kn- 
riquez,  with  three  galleasses,  now  made 
their  apfioamnee,  but  the  Lord  Admiral, 
and  Lord  Howard  in  the  Golden  Lion 
Twho,  on  account  of  the  great  calm,  were 
rain  to  be  towed  by  fishing-boats),  so 
battered  them  with  cannon,  that  not 
without  great  difficulty,  and  great  lees  of 
men,  they  sheered  o^,  and  afterwards 
the  galleasses  never  offered  to  fight 
The  Spaniards  report  that,  on  that  day, 
the  English,  at  a  nearer  distance  than 
ever,  with  their  great  ordnance,  extremely 
distressed  the  Spanish  admiral,  slew 
many  of  his  men,  and  shot  down  his 
mainmast;  but  that Mexia and  Ricaldua 
came  opportunely,  and  repelled  the  En- 
glish. That  then  the  Spanish  Armada, 
accompanied  by  Eicaldns  and  others, 
attacked  the  English  admnral,  who 
escaped  by  the  sucklen  changing  of  the 
wind;  that  thereupon  the  Spaniards  left 
the  pursuit,  and  holding  on  their  course, 
sent  a  second  messenger  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  directing  him,  with  all  speed,  to 
join  his  fleet  with  the  King^s  Armada, 
and  to  send  a  supply  of  bullets.  Of  this 
the  English  were  ignorant,  who  write 
that  they  shot  off  the  lanthom  from  one 
of  the  Spanish  ships,  the  beak-head  from 
another,  and  terribly  raked  a  third; 
that  the  Nonsuch,  Mary,  and  the  Rose, 
having  had  only  a  short  conflict  with 
the  Spaniards,  left  them,  and,  with  other 
ships,  went  Co  the  rescue  of  the  Triumph, 
then  in  danger. 
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On  the  following  day,  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral, for  their  vnloiir  and  fortitude, 
knighted  Thomas  Howard,  the  Lord 
Sheffield,  Rotter  Townsend,  John  Haw- 
kins, and  Martin  Furbisher.  And  it 
was  determined  thenceforth  not  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  till  they  came  to  the 
straits  of  Calais,  where  llenrv  Seymour 
and  William  WiutiT  awaited  their  ar- 
rirul.  So  tlie  Spanish  fleet  made  sail, 
with  a  full  south-west  wind,  the  English 
fleet  following  them.  But  so  far  was 
the  title  of  '^  Invincible,"  or  the  once 
terrible  aspect  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
ablu  to  frighten  our  wooden  walls,  that 
the  youth  of  England,  leaving  their 
parents,  wives,  children,  kindred,  and 
frienils,  out  of  their  dearer  love  of  their 
country,  with  ships  hired  at  their  own 
expense,  joined  the  fleet  in  great  num- 
bers, with  that  noblu  ardour,  generous 
alacrity,  and  courage  which  distinguish 
Englishmen.  Amongst  others  who  thus 
rendered  their  able  assistance,  were  the 
Earls  of  Oxford,  Xorthumberland,  and 
Cumberland;  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil,  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  Sir 
Charies  Blunt,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
William  Hatton,  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Sir 
Ambrose  Willoughby,  Sir  Thomas  Ge- 
rard, Sir  Arthur  Gorge,  and  other  wor- 
thy knights  of  great  credit  and  te- 
nuwn. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  towards  even- 
ing, the  Armada  cast  anchor  near  Calais, 
and  within  cannon^hot  of  them  lay  the 
Admiral  and  the  English  fleet  at  anchor, 
whom  Seymonr  and  winter  soon  joined. 
The  number  of  the  English  ships 
amounted  by  this  time  to  one  hundred 
and  forty,  all  able  and  ready  for  action, 
and  yet  there  were  not  above  fifteen  of 
them  which  bore  the  weight  and  burden 
of  the  war,  and  repelled  it.  The  Spa- 
niards, by  frequent  mesMUffers,  urged 
the  Duke  of  rarma  to  sena  forty  fly- 
boats,  without  which  they  could  notfldy 
fight  with  the  English,  on  account  of 
the  magnitude  and  sluffgishness  of  their 
•hips,  and  the  great  aexterity  and  agi- 
lity of  the  English ;  and  they  earnestly 
begged  him  to  put  instantly  to  sea  with 
his  fleet,  whom  the  Armada  would  pro- 
tect as  it  were  with  wings,  till  tueir 
arrival  in  England ;  but  the  Duke  was 


prevented,  by  insurmountable  ohsticlef, 
from  acceding  to  their  wishes.. 

By  the  command  of  Elizabeth,  after 
the  Spaniards  had  cast  anchor,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  Admiral  sent  eight  of 
his  worst  ships,  daubed  on  the  outsidi's 
with  Greek  pitch  and  rosin,  and  filled 
full  of  sulphur,  and  i>ther  materials 
quickly  combustible,  under  the  conduct 
of  Young  and  Prouse,  having  a  full 
gale  of  wind,  directly  upon  the  Spanish 
Armatlu;  which,  as  tlie  Spaniaros  saw 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  them, 
(the  flames  shining  and  illuminating  the 
oeonii),  thinking  these  terrific  burning 
ships  were  filled  with  some  deadly  en- 
gines of  destructien,  set  up  such  a  howl- 
ing and  fearful  outcry  us  rent  the  uir, 
immediately  weiglietl  anchor,  cut  their 
cables,  raised  their  Sitils,  cric-<l  out  to 
their  rowers,  and,  struck  with  a  horrible 
and  panic  fear,  with  impetuous  haste 
betook  themselves  to  a  disastrous  flight. 
In  the  confusion  the  Spanish  Admiiul*s 
gidliosse  had  her  rudder  broken,  ran 
upon  the  sands  on  the  following  day, 
and,  after  a  doubtful  fi^ht  with  Aniis'ts 
Preston,  Thomas  Gerard,  and  Harvey, 
was  taken ;  Hugh  Moneoda,  the  captain, 
being  slain,  and  the  soldiers  and  marines 
either  drowned  or  killed.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  portion  of  the  Spanish  fleet  ral- 
lied before  Gravelin,  and  were  fiercely 
attacked  by  Drake  and  Fenner,  who 
shortly  afterwards  were  joined  by  Fen- 
ton,  Southwell,  Beatson,  Cross,  Ray- 
mond, the  Lord  Admiral  himself,  How- 
ard, and  Sheffield.  The  Duke,  Leva, 
Oquenda,  Ricauld,  and  other  Spaniards 
bravely  sustained  the  charge ;  which 
was  such  that  most  of  their  ships  were 
disabled,  and  the  galleon,  St.  Mat- 
thew, commanded  by  Di^  Pymental, 
and  appointed  to  assist  Toleda  in  the 
San  Philip,  was  broken  by  the  continual 
batteries  of-  Seymour  ana  Winter ;  and 
being  driven  towards  Ostend,  was  taken 
by  the  Zealanders,  off  Flushing.  Ano- 
ther galleon  was  sunk,  and  several  ran 
aground  on  the  sand-banks  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sdieldt. 

'llio  last  day  of  this  month,  at  day- 
break, the  wind  veered  to  the  north- 
west ;  and  the  Spaniards,  striving  to 
I  get  into  the  straits .  again,  were  driven 
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towards  Zeoland.  The  English,  as  the 
Spaniards  beUere,  ceased  their  firinf^. 
perceiving  some  of  their  ships  in  gntic 
danger,  and  ready  to  nin  on  the  sands 
and  shoals  on  the  ooost  of  Zealand.  The 
next  morning,  howerer,  with  the  aid  of 
a  faTourahle  breeze,  the  SpanianU  ex- 
trimted  themselves  from  danger,  and  the 
same  ercning,  by  common  consent,  they 
rtsoUed  to  return  to  Spain  by  the  North- 
em  Ocean,  as  they  wanted  bullets  and 
other  nccesnaries ;  their  ships  were  dis- 
mantled, and  they  had  little  hope  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  putting  to  sea. 

In  fact,  the  prowess  and  cool  darin? 
of  the  English  had  completely  fnutnitea 
their  designs,  and  fillea  them  with  ter- 
ror :  seeking  only  their  own  safety,  they 
fiiirly  tied  before  their  daring  pursuers ; 
but  the  English,  at  the  moment  when 
they  might  have  annihilated  their  inva- 
ders, wore  forced  by  the  want  of  ammu- 
nition to  return  to  port.  The  fugitives 
pursued  their  way  unmolested  by  man, 
out  they  met  with  a  more  terrible  enemy 
in  the  violent  wind  and  waves  of  the 
Nortliem  Sea.  The  shores  of  Scotland 
and  IreUmd  were  strewn  with  tlicir 
wrecks,  and  when  they  terminated  their 
unfortunate  voyage,  they  had  lost  thirty 
of  their  largest  ships,  and  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  men. 

In  commemoration  of  this  signal  de- 
feat, the  Queen  consod  public  prayers 
and  thanksgiving  to  be  inade  in  aU  the 
churches  of  England,  and  went  herself 
in  triumph  amongst  the  companies  and 
corporationa  of  London^  who  marched 
on  each  side  of  her  Majesty,  with  their 
banners,  and  rode  through  the  streets, 
which  were  richly  hung  with  blue  hang- 
ings. Thus  attended,  and  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  horses,  Elizabeth  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Paul's,  where  she  gave 
humble  thanks  to  God,  heard  the  ser- 
mon, which  ascribed  all  the  glory  to 
God  alone,  and  caused  the  ensigns  taken 
to  be  there  set  up  and  shewn  to  the  peo- 
ple. Then  she  assigned  some  reTenues 
to  the  Admiral  for  the  service  he  had 
performed  with  such  happy  success ; 
praised  highly  her  naval  captains,  as 
men  bom  for  the  preservation  of  their 
oonntrr ;  and,  as  often  as  she  saw  any 
of  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 


selves in  this  memorable  conflict,  sha 
would  call  them  familiarly  by  their 
names,  to  acknowledge  their  services ; 
she  also  rewarded  the  wounded  and 
poorer  sort  with  honourable  pensions. 

This  public  rejoicin?  was  increased 
by  the  arrivsd  of  Sir  Ronert  Sidney  from 
Scotland,  with  letters  fur  her  Majesty, 
which  assured  her,  that  the  King  of 
Soots  embraced  most  affectionately  the 
Queen's  friendship,  mode  sincere  profes- 
sion of  true  rcliffion,  and  would  defend 
the  same  with  lUl  his  might.  Sir  Ro- 
bert had  been  sent  to  James  the  Sixth, 
when  Great  itritain  was  first  threatened 
with  the  Spanish  fleet,  to  acknowledge 
by  his  rejoicings  and  thanksgivings  the 
good  will  which  he  before  bore  to  the 
Queen,  to  praise  his  forwardness,  to  de- 
fend the  common  cause,  to  proniiso  him 
reciprocal  succour,  if  the  Spaniards  at- 
tempted any  inva:>ion  in  Scotland ;  and, 
to  g[ivo  him  to  understand  witli  what 
ambition  the  Spaniards  gaped  after  the 
whole  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,  soli- 
citing the  Pope  to  excommunicate  his 
royaf  person,  and  to  exclude  him  out  of 
the  succession  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, to  all  which  the  £ng  answered 
gaily  and  merrily : — 

*'  I  expect  no  other  courtesy  of  tho 
Spaniard,  than  such  as  Poliphemus 
promised  to  Ulysses;  to  wit,  that  ho 
would  devour  him— the  last  of  aU  his 
fellows." 

In  August,  1588,  Leicester,  whilst 
proceeding  from  Tilbury  to  his  own 
castle  of  Kenilworth,  was  arrested  in 
his  progress  by  a  severe  iUness,  and 
after  lingering  for  a  few  davs,  expired 
at  Combury  Park,  in  Oxfordshire ;  the 
cause  of  his  death  was  a  mystery,  and 
such  was  the  superstition  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  that  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  take  an  examination  ocfore  the  privy 
council  rcspc  ting  certain  miigical  prac- 
tices, said  to  have  been  employed  against 
his  Ufe.  The  son  of  Sir  Jumes  Croft, 
Comptroller  of  the  Household,  mudo  no 
scruple  to  confess,  that  he  had  consulted 
a  magician,  of  the  name  of  Smith,  to 
learn  who  were  his  father's  enemies  in 
the  council.  The  magician  immediately 
mentioned  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  and 
then,  a  little  while  after,  he  began  flirt* 
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in;  with  his  thunihs,  exclaiming,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  dcricc  of  this  noblemsin : — 
"  The  bear  is  bound  to  the  stake  f  and 
arain,  **  nothing  can  now  sare  the  Earl 
or  Leicester !"    Notwithetaiidin!^  the  ac- 
tual fulfilment  of  this  denunciation,  the 
magician  was  allowtnl  to  170  unpunished ! 
Although  Elizabeth  was  much  grieved 
at  the  loss  of  her  favouritCf  her  joy,  at 
the  glorious  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armadti,  grcatlv  lessoned  the 
etfvct  it  would  otherwise  liavo  produced. 
Jjcicester  was  the  fifth  son  of  John,  Duke 
of  Northumberland.    Under  King  Ed- 
ward,  he   was  first  gentleman   of  the 
King's  Chamber;   under  Queen  ^fury, 
blaster  of  the  Artillery ;  and  under  Quei*n 
Elizabeth,  (whose  love  for  him  was  attri- 
buted, by  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
to  a  kindred  sympathy  of  spirits  between 
them,  occasioned,  by  some  secret  con- 
stellation, which  the  Greek  astrologers 
called  Sinastria^  he  having  been  bom 
on  the  same  dav  that  Elizabeth  was), 
he  was  Master  ot  the  Horse,  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  Privy  Councillor,  Steward  of 
the  Queen's  House,  Chancellor  of  the 
XJniversitT  of  Oxford,  Chief  Jiistico  in 
Eyre  of  all  tlie  forests  beyond  the  Trent, 
the    Queen's  Lieutenant   and    Captain 
of  the  English  forces  against  Spain,  and 
Governor  '  and  Captain  General  of  the 
united  provinces   of   the  Netherlands. 
Latterly  he  had  indulged  the  vain  hope 
of  a  new  title  of  honour  and  authority, 
with  sovereign  power  annexed   thereto 
—  a    general    lieutenancy    nnder  the 
Qoeen,  throughout  all  England  and  Ire- 
land, of  which  Elizabeth  had  panted 
him  letters  patent,  for  she  could  refuse 
nothing   to   her  fiivonrite  lover  ;    but 
Lord  Hurleigh  and  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton  boldly  oppiised  such  an  act  of  folly, 
and  succeeded  in  convincing  Elizabeth 
of  the   extreme    danger  of  giving  too 
much  power  to  one  man  alone.    He  was 
reputed  a  complete  courtier ;   maffnifi- 
cent,  liberal,  a  protector  and  benefactor 
of  soldiers  and  scholars ;  very  officious, 
eonning,  and    revengeful  towards    his 
enemies ;  skilful  in  temporizing,  and  an 
adept  at  serving  his  own  turn  by  craft 
and  dnplicity.    The  Queen,   who  was 
hardly  ever  seen  to  remit  anything  due 
to  her  trMsnry,  after  his  death  earned 


his  goods  to  be  sold,  to  pay  that  which 
he  owed  to  her  bounty ! 

The  death  of  Lcicatcr,  who  had  for 
thirty  yean  been  to  Elizabeth  an  object 
of  the  most  devoted  tenderness,  and 
upon  whom  she  had  lavished  every  ho- 
nour, consistent  with  her  own  safety  and 
independence,  left  a  void  in  her  exist- 
ence, which  she  filled  up  by  bestowing 
her  tender  regards  on  her  engaging 
vouthful  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  £.ssex. 
The  great  disparity  of  years — the  maiden 
Queen  w.is  fifty-six,  and  Essex  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age—gave  to  this 
new  passion  of  Elizabeui  an  appearance 
of  dotage,  which  afllicted  all  who  nd- 
mired  her  general  good  sense  and  dig- 
nity of  conduct  ^or  did  she  long  en- 
joy that  felicity  in  the  society  of  her 
new  favourite,  which  she  fondly  inia- 
•^ined  would  lu»t  for  ever.  Vjucx  s^mn 
began  to  look  with  a  kind  of  loathing 
upon  the  partiality  of  his  royal  mistress. 
His  careless  indifference  soon  admonishetl 
her,  that  her  affection  was  not  recipro- 
cated, and  that  Essex  had  been  actuated 
solely  by  interested  motives,  for  the  en- 
couragement he  had  ^ven  to  her  ad- 
vances. As  this  mortifying  conviction 
came  home  to  her  bosom,  Elizabeth 
grew  restless,  irritable,  and  capricious  to 
excess.  She  watehed  all  his  motions 
with  a  self-tormenting  jealousy,  and 
[^ve  a  ready  ear  to  the  most  malicious 
insinuations  of  his  enemies ;  and  her 
heart  at  length  becoming  callous  by  re- 

f>eatcd  insults,  she  began  to  visit  his  de- 
inqncncies  with  the  most  unrelenting 
severity.  On  discoyering  that  he  haa 
absented  himself  from  court,  ind  from 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  Master  of  the 
Horse,  to  embark  in  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Portugal,  which  was  un- 
dertaken in  the  spring  of  1IS89,  with 
the  design  of  placing  Don  Antonio  on 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  she  instantly 
dispatched  a  peremptory  order  for  his 
return,  enforced  b^  menaces  of  her  ut- 
most indignation  m  cose  of  disobedi- 
ence ;  but  he  had  already  put  to  sea. 
During  the  five  months  of  his  absence, 
the  court  was  in  commotion,  from  die 
eccentricities  of  Elizabeth,  occasioned  by 
his  absence.  But  the  laurels  with  whicn 
he  had  encircled  his  brow  proved  hia 
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protection.  She  had  listened  with  a 
lecret  satisfaction  to  the  traits  of  ralour 
and  senerositT  which  he  displarcd,  and 
which  were  communicatGd  to  her  from 
Tariooa  channels.  Her  tenderness  re- 
Tired  at  the  recital  of  the  perils  and 
dangers  to  which  he  was  dail^  exposing 
himself;  and  her  joy  at  his  safe  return, 
too  lirelj  and  too  nataral  for  conceal- 
ment, deprired  her  wholly  of  the  power 
to  chide;  and  his  pardon  was  CTimted 
even  before  he  could  utter  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. EasL'j.  bad  too  much  pene- 
tration, not  to  be  deeply  touched  by 
this  affectionate  behariour  of  Elizabeth ; 
he  renewed  his  efforts  to  please,  and 
with  so  signal  a  success,  that  he  was 
soon  confirmed  in  the  royal  favour,  and 
his  attachment  was  rewarded  by  some 
muuiticent  grants  from  the  rcrenucs  of 
the  state. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  favour,  Essex, 
conscious  of  his  power  over  his  rojal 
mistress,  assumed  the  right  of  treating 
as  interlopers  such  as  advanced  too 
rapidly  in  the  good  graces  of  his  So- 
vercien.  Naunton.  in  nis  '*  Fragmenta 
Rcgsuia,"  rektcs  the  following  incident, 
as  having  occurred  at  this  period :  **  My 
Lord  Mountjoy  being  but  newly  come  to 
court,  and  then  but  Sir  Charles  lUount, 
had'the  good  fortune  one  day  to  run 
Terr  well  a-tilt ;  and  the  Queen  there- 
witli  was  so  well  pleased,that  she  sent  him 
a  token  of  her  favour— a  Queen  at  chess, 
of  gold,  richly  enamelled;  which  his 
servants  had  the  next  day  listened  on  his 
arm,  with  a  crimson  ribbon ;  which  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  as  he  passed  through  the 
privy  chamber,  espying,  with  his  cloak 
cast  under  his  arm,  the  better  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  view ;  inquired  what  it 
was,  and  for  what  cause  it  was  there 
affixed.  Sir  Fulk  Greville  told  him 
that  it  was  the  Queen's  favour,  which 
the  day  before,  and  after  the  tilting,  she 
had  sent  him ;  whereat  my  Lord  of  Es- 
sex, in  a  kind  of  emulation,  and  as 
though  he' wodld  have  limited  her  fa- 
vour, said: — 'Now  I  perceive  every 
fool  must  have  a  &vonr !'  This  bitter 
and  public  affVont  came  to  the  ears  of 
Sir  Charles  Blount,  who  sent  him  a 
challenge,  which  was  accepted  by  my 
Lord ;  and  they  went  near  Maryle6onue  1 


park,  where  my  Lord  was  hurt  in  the 
thigh,  and  disarmed.  The  Queen  miss- 
ing the  men,  was  very  curious  to  learn 
the  truth ;  and  when  at  last  it  was  whis- 
pered oat,  she  swore  by  God's  death,  it 
was  fit  that  some  one  or  other  should 
have  taken  him  down,  and  teach  him 
better  manners,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  rule  with  him.*'  Essex  could  not 
better  have  paid  his  court  to  Elizabeth, 
than  by  fighting  a  dud  for  her  sake ; 
for  she  luid  the  weakness  to  imagine, 
that  her  personal  chnrms  were  the  sole 
cause,  bhe  compelled,  however,  the 
rivals  to  be  rnconi'ilrd,  under  tiic  threat 
of  her  severest  displeasure;  and  from 
that  day  all  the  outw:ird  marks  of  friend- 
ship were  preserved  between  them.  But 
Elizabeth  was  not  the  onlv  cause  of 
this  duel.  It  appears  that  §ir  Charles 
Blount  had  conceived  an  ardent  passion 
for  a  sister  of  the  Larl  of  Essex ;  the  same 
lady  who  was  at  one  time  intended  to 
be  the  bride  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  She 
returned  his  attachment ;  but  her  friends, 
thinking  the  match  inferior  to  her  pre- 
tensions, broke  off  the  affair,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  give  her  hand  to  Lord 
Rich,  a  man  of  a  disagreeable  character, 
and  the  object  of  her  strongest  aversion. 
So,  after  her  marriage,  the  unhappy 
lady  found  it  impossiole  to  forget  tne 
lover  who  had  been  torn  from  her  by 
parental  authority,  and  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  seduced  by  him  into  a  criminal 
connection,  which  was  not  detected  until 
it  had  subsisted  for  several  years.  A 
divorce  followed ;  and  her  lover  regard- 
ing himself  as  bonnd  in  love  and  honour 
to  make  her  his  wife,  they  were  married 
during  the  life-time  of  her  husband;  hence 
the  iu  blood  engendered  in  Ae  breast 
of  Essex. 

In  April,  1590,  died  Sir  Francis  Wal 
singham,  principal  Secretary  of  State, 
whoso  name  is  recorded  as  oeing  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  domestic 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  during  many  of 
the  most  eventful  years  of  her  reign. 

Essex  was  anxious  to  appoint,  as  his 
successor  to  the  office  ot  Secretary  of 
State,  the  discarded  Darison,  who  be* 
came  a  sacrifice,  to  atone,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  the  cruel  murder  of  the  un- 
fortunate  Mary,   Queen    of  Scots.    It 
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would  appear  that  he  had  privately,  irith 
the  knowledjre  of  Elizabeth,  been  for 
aome  time  performing  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  during  the  illness  of  Wal- 
■iugbam.  No  one  waa  more  susceptible 
than  Kssex  of  generous  emotions,  and 
the  extniurdiuary  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played«  during  tliree  years,  in  the  cause 
of  this  unfortunate  and  ill-uacd  msin, 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  motives  of  pure 
and  disinterested  friendship.  lie  knew 
him  to  be  a  victim  to  the  artful  policy  of 
his  roval  mistress;  and  he  triud  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  restore  him  to  his 
family  and  to  society.  Several  letters 
have  bet^n  printed  from  Kssex  to  Da- 
vison, which  reflei-t  great  light  on  the 
behaviour  and  sentiments  ot  Elizabeth 
in  thie  e.\truordiuary  matter,  from  which 
we  select  the  following. 

**  I  had  some  conversation  with 
her  Majesty  yestcr-niglit,  after  my 
departure  from  you;  and  I  did  find 
that  the  success  of  my  endeavours 
to  serve  you  much  outrun  my  ex- 
pectation. I  made  her  Majesty  see 
what  you  had  suffered  in  your  health, 
in  your  fortune,  in  your  reputation  in 
the  world,  since  the  time  that  it  was 
her  pleasure  to  commit  you.  I  told  her 
how  many  friends  and  well-wishers  the 
world  did  afford  you.  and  how,  through- 
out the  realm,  her  best  subjects  wished 
she  would  do  herself  the  honour  to  repair 
and  restore  to  you  that  state  which  she 
had  overthrown ;  your  humble  sufferings 
of  l^eae  harms,  and  reverend  regard  to 
her  Mi^esty.  must  needs  move  a  Princess 
so  noble  and  so  just ;  and  more  I  had 
said,  if  my  gift  of  speech  had  been  any 
way  comparable  to  my  lore.  Her  Ma- 
jesty, seeing  her  judgment  opened  by  the 
story  of  her  own  actions,  shewed  a  very 
feeling  compassion  towards  you;  she 
gave  you  many  praises;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  what  she  seemed  to  please  her- 
self in  was,  that  you  were  a  man  of  her 
own  choice.  In  truth  she  was  so  well 
pleased  with  those  things  that  she  spake 
aud  heard  of  you,  that  I  dare  (if  of 
things  future  there  be  any  assurance) 
promise  to  myself  that  your  peace  will 
oe  made  to  your  content  and  the  desire 
of  your  friends ;  I  mean  in  her  favour 
and  your  own  fortune ;  to  a  better  estate  | 


than,  or  at  least  the  same,  tou  had; 
which,  with  all  mv  power,  1  will  cmploj 
myself  to  effect"  ^nese  sanguine  hopes, 
however,  were  soon  checked. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says : — ^  I 
have  taken  my  opportunity,  since  I  saw 
you,  to  perform  as  much  as  I  promised , 
and  altliough  I  have  been  able  to  effect 
nothing,  yet  even  now  I  have  had  better 
leisure  to  solicit  the  Queen  than  in  this 
stormy  time  I  did  hope  for.  My  begin- 
ning was,  that  I  was  entreated  amongst 
otliers,  to  move  her  in  your  behalf;  my 
course  was  to  lay  open  your  sufferings 
and  your  patience ;  m  them  yon  had  tUt 
poverty,  restraint,  and  disgrace;  and  yet 
you  showed  nothing  but  faith  and  hu- 
mility—  faith,  as  being  never  wearied 
nor  discouraged  to  do  her  service ;  hum- 
bleiu-ss,  as  being  content  to  forget  all  the 
burdens  tliat  had  been  laid  upon  you, 
and  to  serve  her  Majesty  with  as  frank 
and  willing  a  heart  as  they  that  have 
received  the  greatest  grace  from  her.  To 
all  this  I  received  no  answer,  but  in 
general  terms; — that  her  honour  was 
much  touched;  that  your  presumption 
had  been  intolerable,  and  that  she  could 
not  let  it  slip  out  of  her  mind.  'Wlien  I 
urged  your  access,  she  denied  it ;  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  had  no  cause  to 
be  afraid  to  speak  again  on  the  sub- 
ject When  I  offered  to  reply,  she 
fell  into  other  discourse ;  and  so  we 
parted." 

On  the  death  of  Wolaingham,  he 
writes : — "  Upon  this  unhappy  event,  I 
tried  to  the  bottom  what  the  Uueen  will 
do  for  you.  I  urged,  not  the  comparison 
■between  you  ana  any  other,  but  in  my 
duty  to  her  and  zeal  for  her  servioe  I 
did  assure  her,  that  she  had  not  any 
other  in  England  who  would,  for  these 
three  or  four  yeon,  know  how  to  support 
so  great  a  bturden.  She  gave  me  leave 
to  speak ;  heard  me  with  patience ;  con- 
fessed with  me  that  none  was  so  suffi- 
cient; and  would  not  deny  but  that 
which  she  lays  to  your  charge  was  done 
without  hope,  fear,  malice,  envy,  or  any 
reeards  of  your  own,  but  merely  for  her 
safety,  both  of  state  and  person.  In 
the  end,  she  absolutely  denied  to  let  you 
have  that  place,  and  willed  me  to  rest 
satisfied,  for  she  was  resolved.    Tims 
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much  I  writotoletjouknow,  I  am  more 
bonest  to  mr  friends  than  happr  in  their 
auues."  "Esuez  now  hasarded  the  step 
of  writing  himself  to  James  the  Sixth, 
requesting,  as  a  personal  favour,  the  for- 
giveness and  good  otfices  of  this  amiable 
monarch,  in  behalf  of  the  nmn  who  bore 
the  blame  of  his  mother's  death  ;  but  all 
his  efforts  were  unavailing;  the  mora 
liliiaheth  reflected  on  this  matter,  the 
less  she  felt  bctself  able  to  forgive  the 
rash  presumption  of  the  man  who  had 
anticipated  her  final  resolution  on  the 
fate  of  Mary.  Ko  doubt  the  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  the  King  of  Scots,  was 
tiio  cause  of  all  this  harsh  treatment  of 
the  Queen  towards  her  unfortunate  se- 
cretary, lie  did  not  long  survive  her 
cruel  conduct. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  1590,  the 
Earl  of  Essex  wns  privately  married  to 
Lady  Sidney,  the  wi<Iuw  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  the  daughter  of  Walsingham. 
When  her  Majesty  heard  of  this  mar- 
riage, she  did  not  scruple  to  shew  her- 
self highly  offended.  The  circumstance 
of  the  union  having  taken  place  without 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Queen,  was 
the  ostensible  cause  of  her  displeasure. 
But  that  ungenerous  feeling,  which  ren* 
dered  her  the  univci-sul  foe  of  matrimony, 
heightened  on  this  occasion  by  a  secret 
jeaU>usy,  too  humiliating  to  m  owned, 
uid  too  powerAil  to  be  repressed,  formed 
the  more  genuine  causes  of  her  deep 
vexation  and  disappointment.  The  secret 
of  her  heart  was  soon  discovered  by  the 
court;  for  what  vico  can  long  lurk  un- 
suspected in  a  royal  bosom  ?  One  of  her 
attendants.  Stanhope,  thus  addresses 
Lord  Talbot  on  this  delicate  subject: — 
**  This  nigiit,  God  willing,  she  will  go 
to  Richmond ;  and  on  Saturday  night  to 
Somerset  House ;  and  if  she  could  over- 
come her  nassion  against  my  Lord  of 
Essex  for  nis  marriage,  no  doubt  she 
would  be  much  quieter;  y6t  doth  she 
use  it  more  temperately  than  was  thought 
for,  and,  God  be  thanked,  she  does  not 
strike  aU  whom  she  threats !  The  Earl 
doth  display  good  temper  on  the  occasion, 
concealing  his  marriage  as  much  as 
so  open  a  matter  may  be ;  not  that  he 
denies  it  to  any ;  but  for  her  Majesty's 
better  satisfiiction,  he  is  pleased  that  my 


lady  shall  live  very  retired  in  the  house 
of  her  brother.*' 

Elizabeth,  having  coolly  reflected  on 
the  folly  and  disgrace  of  openly  main- 
taining an  inefl'ectual  resentment,  soon 
aller  re-admitted  the  Earl,  apparently 
to  the  same  station  of  favour  as  before ; 
but  she  never  entirely  dismissed  her 
feelings  of  mortification,  or  agtdn  reposed 
in  EsMX  the  same  unbounded  confidence 
with  which  she  had  once  honoured  him. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  next  yi'ar,  »he  still 
retained  such  displeasure  sgainst  Sir 
Robert  Sidney,  then  resident  abroad  on 
foreign  service,  for  having  bctn  present 
at  a  banquet  given  by  Essex  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage,  that  she  could  not 
be  induced  to  grunt  him  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  \i8it  to  England. 

Elizabeth  was  pureimoniuus  to  a  fault. 
On  one  occasion  she  accepted,  willi 
thanks,  an  offer,  privately  communicated 
to  her  by  some  person,  holding  an  infe- 
rior station  in  the  customs,  of  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  impositions  pnictis*^! 
upon  her  in  that  department  She  ad- 
mitted this  informer  several  times  to  an 
audience,  imposed  silence,  in  the  tone  of 
a  mistreii,  on  the  remonstrances  of  her 
ministers,  who  indignantly  urged  that 
the  emphfi  was  not  of  a  rank  to  be  thus 
countenanced  in  accusation  of  his  supe- 
riors, and  reaped  the  reward  of  this 
judicious  conduct  by  finding  herself  en- 
titled  to  demand  from  her  fumer  of 
the  customs  a  revenue  of  forty-two  thou- 
sand pounds,  instead  of  twelve  thousand, 
which  ho  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit 
of  paving !  She  afterwards  exacted 
from  Iiim  a  further  advance  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  she 
stimulated  her  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qiier  to  such  a  rigid  superintendence  of 
all  the  details  of  the  public  expenditure, 
as  produced  the  most  important  results. 
In  the  ensuing  Parliament,  a  conference 
was  held  between  the  two  Houses,  re- 
specting a  bill  for  making  the  patrimo- 
nial estates  of  accountants  liable  for  their 
arrears  to  the  Queen ;  and  the  Commons 
desiring  that  it  might  not  have  a  retro- 
spective effect,  the  Lord  Treasurer  pithily 
remarked :  "  My  Lords,  if  any  of  you 
had  lust  your  purse  by  the  way,  would 
you    loolt   back  or    forwards    to    find 
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it?    The  QuccB,  then,  hath  lott  her 
paner* 

This  rigid  pnrsimonjr  wns  at  onee  the 
^rtoe  and  the  foible  of  Eliiabeth.  It 
endeared  her  to  the  people,  whom  it 
protected  from  the  impoeition  of  new 
and  oppreniTc  taxes ;  but,  hein^  joined 
to  an  extnonlioarr  tiste  for  magnifi- 
ocnee  in  all  that  refated  to  her  perM>nai 
appeanuce,  it  bctraved  her  into  a  thou- 
sand meannesses,  w^ich,  in  spite  of  all 
the  fascinating  arts  in  wliich  she  was  an 
adept,  serrcd  to  alienate  the  alfections  of 
her  court.  Her  nobles  found  theniselres 
heaWly  burdi-ncd  by  the  long  and  fre- 
qiient  visits  which  she  paid  them  at 
tiieir  country  seats,  attended  uniformly 
with  an  enormous  retinue;  as  well  as 
by  the  contributions  to  her  jewelry  and 
wardrol)c,  which  custom  required  of| 
them,  under  tin*  name  of  New  Year's 
Gifts :  and  on  all  occasions  when  they 
had  favours,  or  eren  justice,  to  oslc. 
Many  of  her  conrtiers  regretted  the  day 
wheii  first  her  hollow  smiles  and  flatter- 
ing speeches  seduced  them  to  years  of 
irluome,  servile,  and  fawning  serrility. 
Bacon,  in  his  **  Apothe^^ms,"  relates,  on 
this  sabfeet.  the  following  anecdote : — 
**  Queen  Elixabeth,  seeing  Sir  Kdward 
•  •  •  •  •  in  her  garden,  looked  out  at 
her  window,  and  asked  him,  in  Italian, 
'  What  does  a  man  think  of,  who  thinks 
3f  nothing  ?'  Sir  Edward,  who  had  not 
rccfived  some  of  the  Queen's  grants  so 
soon  08  he  had  hoped  and  desired,  paused 
a  little,  and  then  made  answer  :  *■  Ma- 
dam, he  thinks  of  a  woman's  promise.' 
The  Queen  shrunk  in  her  head,  but  was 
heard  to  say,  *  Well,  Sir  Edward,  I  must 
not  confute  you :  auger  makes  dull  men 
wit^,  but  it  keeps  them  poor  T  " 

She  was  dilatory  enough  in  suits  of 
her  own  nature;  and  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Burleigh,  being  a  wise  man,  and 
willing  therein  to  ^-ed  her  humour, 
would  say  to  her :  **  Madam,  you  do 
well  to  let  suitors  stay ;  for  I  shall  tell 
you,  if  you  grant  them  speedily,  they 
will  come  again  the  sooner."  **  Ma- 
dam," said  a  popular  poet,  whose  bounty 
had  been    intercepted    by    thia   mini- 


**  Yon  bid  yonr  treanurar.  on  a  Hue, 
To  sive  me  ntuoa  for  my  rbpuc ; 


But  fh»n  thst  time  and  that 
I  hftTo  had  nor  rh  jom 

Spenser,  the  author  of  the  ''Fairy 
Queen,**  had  similar  injuries  to  endure, 
as  is  evident  from  those  enerj^tic  lines, 
in  which  the  poet,  from  the  bittcm«ss  of 
his  soul,  describes  the  miseries  of  a  pn>> 
titlcss  court  attendance :  — 

**  Full  little  kamrent  thon,  thmg  huA  not  triad. 
What  hell  It  l«  in  auinic  kmff  to  MOo : 
To  lone  good  day*,  that  might  bo  better 

npent ; 
To  wmstB  lAnir  ni^hM  In  prnsUo  dlwontent ; 
To  Mpeed  to  day,  to  ho  pnc  bock  to-morrow ; 
To  f«ed  on  hops,  to  piira  with  fear  and  M>r> 

row; 
To  haTo  thy  Prines'a  gmee,  yet  want  her 

poen**; 
Tn  have  thy  askins.  y#t  wait  many  yearn; 
To  fret  thy  goiil  with  crmueii  and  with  careM ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  tlirough  eomfortleeo  do* 

■paim' ; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  ran. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  nndone." 

About  the  hitter  end  of  1591,  died  Sir 
Christopher  liatton.  Lord  Chancellor. 
His  death  was  attributed  to  the  grief 
which  he  felt  in  conset|uenoe  of  her 
Majesty's  having  demanded  of  him, 
with  a  rigour  which  he  had  not  antici- 
pated, the  pnymcnt  of  certain  monies 
received  by  liini  for  tenths  and  first 
fruits.  The  Queen,  it  is  said,  on  learn- 
ing to  what  extremity  h<!r  severity  hnd 
reduced  him,  paid  him  several  visits, 
and  endeavoured,  by  her  gracious  and 
soothing  speeches,  to  revive  his  droop« 
ing  spirits;  but  her  repentance  came 
too  late.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the 
Queen  manifested  mat  interest  in  the 
fitts  of  her  chancellor ;  she  paid  him, 
during  his  illness,  extraordinary  perMnal* 
attentions ;  and,  on  his  death,  she  re- 
mitted to  bis  nephew  and  heir,  who  was 
married  to  a  g^randdaugbterof  Hurieigli, 
all  her  claims  on  the  property  which  he 
left  behind.  During  hu  hfe,  liatton 
tasted  largely  of  the  solid  fruits  of  the 
favour  of  his  royal  mistress.  She  per- 
sisted in  the  practice,  originating  in  the 
reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  of  en- 
dowing her  courtiers  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  church.  Sometimes,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  public,  she  would  keep  a 
bishopric  many  years  vacant^  for  the 
sake  of  appropriating  its  whole  revenues 
to  secular  purposes,  and  to  her  own  fii* 
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Tourites,  mul,  still  more  fi^uentlj,  the 
presentation  to  a  see  was  gircn  under 
the  express  condition  that  certain  ma- 
nors should  he  detached,  or  beneficial 
leases  of  lands  and  tenements  granted  to 
particular  persons.  Thus,  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  was  rcfluirod  to  make  a  cession 
to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  of  the  gar- 
den and  orchard  of  Ely  House,  near 
Holbom ;  but  on  the  decided  refusal  of 
the  Bishop  to  surrrndrr  property  which 
he  regarded  himself  bound  in  honour 
and  conscience  to  transmit  unimnaircd 
to  his  successors,  Ilatton  instituted 
against  him  a  chanc<*nr  suit ;  and,  hav- 
ing at  length  succeeded  in  wrestin;;  from 
him  the  land,  he  there  built  a  splendid 
mansion,  surrounded  br  gardens,  which 
have  lieen  succeeded  t>y  a  street  still 
bearing  his  name — "Ilatton  Garden." 
He  had  even  sufiicient  interest  with  her 
Majesty  to  cause  her  to  address  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  the  following  violent  and 
nnfeminine  letter : — 

•'Proud  Prelate — I  understand  you 
are  backward  in  complying  with  your 
agreement;  but  I  would  have  you  to 
know,  that  I,  who  made  you  what  you 
are,  can  also  unmake  yon ;  and  if  you 
do  not  forthwith  fulfil  your  engagement, 
by  God  I  wiU  immediately  unfrock  you! 

•'Yours,  as  you  demean  yourself, 

"  Euzabbth/' 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  early 
bronght  into  the  notice  of  Elizabeth  by 
bis  great  skill  in  dancing!  and  even 
after  he  bad  attained  the  dignity  of 
Lord  Chancellor,  be  used  to  lay  aside 
his  robes  to  dance,  on  occasions  of  fes- 
tivi^.  This  drcumstanoe  is  thus  plea- 
santly alluded  to  by  Gray : — 

•*  In  BriUiin'ii  Isle,  no  matter  whera, 

An  sneient  pile  of  botlding  •tands, 
Tbo  Hantingdoiu  and  IJattons  thora 

Enployad  th«  power  of  fairy  hands, 
To  raiM  the  ceilings'  fretted  height. 

Bach  pannel  in  achievemeute  clothing, 
JUch  windows  that  exeludo  the  lighr. 

And  paeaagee  that  lead  to  nothing. 
Fnll  oft  within  the  spaoloiis  walls, 

When  he  had  fifty  wintem  o'er  htm. 
My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls, 

The  leal  and  mueeM  danced  befora  him  I 
HIh  biiahy  beard,  and  nhoe-«tringB  green. 

His  high-ovwned  hat,  and  satin  doublet, 
MotmI  the  fftont  heart  of  England's  Queen, 

Tboagh  Pope  and  Spaniard  could    not 
trouble  it." 


Towards  Sir  John    Pcrrot,  Hatton 
acted  the  part  of  an  intrigning  enemn 
being  provoked  br  the  taunts  which  Sir 
John    was    conttnually   throwing    out 
against  him,  as  one  who  had  •*  entered 
the  court  as  a  gallinrd.'*      Sir  John 
Perrot  derived  his  name  and  large  estates 
from  a  wealthy  family  of  that  name, 
seated  at   llaroldstone,  in  Pembroke- 
shire,    i'ut  his  features,  bis  fignre,  his 
air,  and  common  fiime,  gave  him  for  his 
father  no  less  a  personaj|e  than  Henry 
the  Kighth ;    nor  was  his  resemblance 
merely  external :  his  temper  was  hau^hty^ 
and  violent,  his  demeanour  blustenng, 
his  language  coarse  and  abusive  to  ex- 
cess;  yet  he  was  neither  destitute  of 
merit  nor  talent.     As  Lord  Deputy  of 
Irchxnd.   from   1548   to  1*588,  he  had 
made  the  most  pmiseworthy  efforts  to- 
wards  the  pacification  of  that  unhappy 
and  ill-governed  covntry.    His  policy 
was  liberal  and  benevolent;    but   his 
attempts  at  reformation  armed  against 
him  a  host  of  foes,  among  whom  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whom  he  had 
exasperated  bv  proposing  to  apply  the 
revenues  of  ^L  Patrick's  Cathedral  to 
the  foundation  of  an  University  in  tho 
capital  of  Ireland.    He  was  often  im- 
yarded  enough  to  give  vent,  in  groi« 
invective,   agsiinst  the   person  of    her 
Majesty,   to  the  great  vexation  which 
he,  in  common  with  all  govemom  of 
Ireland  under  Elizabeth,  was  doomed  to 
endure,  from  the  scantiness  of  her  sup- 
plies and  the  magnitude  of  her  requisi- 
tions.   His  woras  were  all  carried  to 
the  Queen,  mingled  with  such  artfid 
insinuations  as  tended  to  give  to  the 
mere  unmeaning  ebullitions  of  a  hasty 
temper  an  air  of  deliberate  contempt 
towards  his  sovereign.    Just  before  the 
sailing  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  Perrot 
was  recalled,  partly  at  his  own  request. 
A  ri^d  inqni^  was  then  instituted  into 
all  his  actions,  words,  and  behaviour  in 
Ireland,  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
friendly  custody  of  Burleigh.     After* 
wards.  Lords  Hunsdon  andBuckhurst, 
with  three  other  counciUors,  were  ordered 
to  search  and  seize  his  papers,  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  without  the  8ano> 
tion   of  this  great  minister,  who  was 
offended  and  idarmcd  at  the  step.  Perrot 


viu  Knt  to  ths  Tawcr,  and,  in  April.  I 
1692,  put  on  lii)  trul  fur  tiigh  treuMn  ! 
n-i idpul  cliurg™  uguiiul  liim  wum  i 
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and  tha  Siuiniili  invasiun,  and  liU  liar- 
bouringor  u-dilun.  Ufiill  tlii'M  clmtgcs, 
witli  llic  ciception  of  tlio  Snl,  be  pruvuil 
hii  vatiro  iiuuK-enca;  luid  on  [luU  of 
coatempt,  ho  eXCiUL-d  hinuclf  br  tho 
beat  uf  liii  tinnpvr,  und  thu  ubwnm  of 


oil  0 


lie  1 


BTerthu 


Icn,  round  f^uillT :, 

bur,  ho  ncUiini'il,  "  God'i  death  f  will 
tlw  Queen  uiirut  her  brotlier  lo  beuffcri'd 
up  u  »  uvrifivc  lo  tha  enrj'  of  my  TrUk- 
ili^r  adn-nuri«s  }" 

The  QuMn  felt  thn  force  of  thit  nppv:d 
to  thu  tid  of  blood.  It  nai  lonp  K'Jure 
■ho  could  be  iaducect  to  conHrm  lliuh-n- 
icnee;  and  she  would  novur  ti^  tliv 
warrant  for  its  necution.  IIiippv  liiul 
it  bc«n  fur  her  paux  of  raiud  hud  shs 
exhibited  the  ume  Bnimeis  with  reganl 


«D,Q[teBI«  HeCNA.fT. 

to  the  aofbrtunale  Hvf.  Rnrleigh  abed 
tean  on  hearing  the  reidiet,  aajing, 
with  a  ligh,  thut  hatred  was  alwaji  tha 
more  iuTcterata  the  leu  it  W1U  merited. 
When  bcr  dnt  laamenti  of  anger  bad 
pasii'd  awar,  Oiiabeth  wai  now  fre- 
quently heard  to  repeat  the  word*  of  (he 
Hm|wror  Theodoaiiu  :  —  "  Should  nnr 
unu  haTE  ipokca  vril  of  me,  if  through 
IcTitf,  it  ihould  be  dnpiied-,  if  tlirough 
inianity,  pitied  ;  if  through  malice,  fur- 
);iicn."  She  also  said,  in  langnagc  mace 
fuiiiiliur  to  her,  and  swore  a  great  oath. 
that  thcj  who  accuiod  Perrot  were  all 
luiaTce,  and  be  an  hoae<t  and  faithful 
iivin.  It  wo*,  leconlin^ty,  thoughitbat 
■he  entertain^  tlie  dmijin  of  ponlonini^ 
iiim,  but  her  intencioiu  were  nerer  car- 
ried into  cfTect ;  and,  in  September, 
1392,  six  monthtaFt«rbiieondemnntiaii, 
(hi*  Tictint  of  inveterate  malice  pcrislu-il 
in  tlie  Tower,  of  diicaie  brought  cm  by 
condnenicnt,  bat  more  likely  of  a  hruken 
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8  N  1502,  Sir  Walter 

7     Raleigh,  nniioDi,  by 

)!    iiloit,  to  rcrire  the 

j  hiiwiiclh,  pn)j(v(i>d 
S  a  Fumtid^ible  Hllock 
on  the  Spanish  aet- 
tlementi  in  AnierioL.  and  engaged  a 
tai^  nomber  of  rolunt«er«  in  tiie  enter- 
priie.  But  unaraidable  obstuidea  aroae, 
by  which  tlie  fleet  waa  dEtained  till  the 
proper  icnson  for  iti  tailing  woe  paiL 
ItaUigh  wilt  recnlk-d  to  court,  and  the 
command  of  the  ei|>editiun  was  snCrnsted 
to  PurbiEher.  The  onlr  fortunate  reiult 
of  the  enterprise  waa,  the  euplure  of  one 
wealthy  camck,  and  the  destnictioa  ofl 


a  second.  In  the  meentime,  Baleigh 
waiamosinr  himself  by  on  iatrignewith 
one  of  her  Majesty's  maidi  of  hanonr — 
a  danghter  of  Che  celebrated  Sir  NioboLij 
Throgmorton.  'I'ho  Queen,  in  the  hent 
iF  hcrindignatiun  at  tliescandal brought 


t  by  (be 


tliis  araour,  resorted,  ai  usual,  to  a 
ri|;Dur  beyond  the  lawi;  and,  though 
Sir  Walter  offered  immediately  lo  maie 
Che  lady  the  best  reparation  in  hit 
power,  by  marrying  her,  which  he  after- 
words did,  Uiiabeth  nnfeelingly  pub- 
liahed  her  shame,  by  sending  both  portici 
to  the  Tower!  Sir  Walter  lemauud  n 
prisoner  daring  seieral  montbo.  Mean- 
while, his  ships  ntumed  from  Uieir 
cruiiei  and  the  proflts  from  the  sole  <4 
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the  captared  carrock  wcra  to  be  diridcd 
among  the  Queen,  the  admiral,  the 
sailors,  and  all  who  contributed  to  the 
outfit.  Disputes  arose:  her  Majesty 
was  dissatianed  with  the  shnre  allotted 
to  her ;  and,  takin?  adTantage  of  the 
sitiution  into  which  her  own  despotic 
violence  had  thrown  Balcigh,  she  com- 
pelled him  to  buy  his  liberty,  and  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  he  held 
under  her,  bv  the  sacrifice  of  no  less 
than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  duo  to 
him  as  admiral!  Sucn  was  the  dis- 
interested moral  purity  of  tho  Virgin 
Queen ! 

Sir  Robert  Carey,  the  third  son  of 
Lord  Ilunsdon,  was,  at  this  period,  a 
young  man,  and  an  assiduous  attendant 
on  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  Being  a 
younger  son,  he  had  no  patrimony ;  he 
received  from  the  exchequer  only  one 
hundre<l  pounds  per  annum  during  plea- 
sure ;  nntt  hy  tho  style  of  life  which  he 
was  obliged  to  adopt,  he  had  incurred  a 
debt  of  u  tltousana  pounds.  In  this  si- 
tuation lie  married  a  widow  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  and  seme  ready 
money.  His  fatlier  evinced  no  displea- 
sure on  the  occasion ;  but  his  other 
friends,  especially  the  Queen,  were  so 
much  offended  at  the  match,  that  he 
took  his  wife  to  Carlisle,  and  remained 
there,  without  going  near  tho  court  till 
the  following  yvar.  lieing  then  obliged 
to  visit  London  on  business,  his  father 
suggested  tho  expediency  of  his  paying 
the  Queen  the  compliment  of  appearing 
on  her  birth  day.  Accordingly,  he  se- 
cretly prepared  caparisons,  and  a  present 
for  her  Majesty,  at  the  cobt  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pounds ;  and  presented 
himself  in  the  tflt-}|ard,  in  the  character 
of  "  a  forsaken  knight,  who  had  vowed 
solitariness."  The  festival  over,  he 
made  himself  known  to  his  friends  in 
court ;  but  the  Queen,  though  she  had 
received  his  gift,  would  not  notice  him. 
Soon  after,  the  King  of  Scots  sent  to 
Career's  elder  brother,  then  Marshal  of 
Berwick,  to  b^  that  he  would  wait  upon 
bim,  to  receive  a  secret  message,  wliich 
he  wished  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Queen. 
The  Marslml  wrote  to  his  father,  to  in- 
quire her  MajestjT's  pleasure  in  the  mat- 
ter.   She  answered,  "  that  she  did  not 


choose  that  he  should  stir  out  of  Ber- 
wick ;'*  but  knowing,  though  she 
would  not  know  it,  that  Sir  Robert 
Carey  was  in  court,  she  at  length  said  to 
Lord'  Ilunsdon,  *^  I  hear  your  fine  son, 
who  has  married  lately  so  worthilv,  is 
hereabouts.  Send  him,  if  you  wis^i  to 
know  the  King's  pleasure."  Ilia  lord- 
ship answered,  '*  tliut  he  knew  he  would 
be  fiappy  to  obey  her  commands.'*  **  No," 
said  sne,  **  do  you  hid  him  go,  for  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him."  Sir  Robert 
Carey  thought  it  hard,  to  bo  sent  off 
without  first  seeing  the  Queen  :  '*  Sir," 
said  he  to  his  father,  who  urged  his  ^o- 
ing,  **  if  she  he  on  such  hard  terms  with 
me,  I  had  need  be  wary  what  I  do.  If 
I  go  to  the  King  without  her  license,  it 
were  in  her  power  to  hnng  me  on  m^ 
return ;  and  that,  for  anything  I  see,  it 
were  ill  trusting  her."  Lord  Ilunsdon 
'*  merrily**  told  the  Queen  what  he  said. 
"  If  the  gentleman  be  so  distrustful,'* 
she  said,  "  let  the  Secretary  make  out  a 
safe  conduct  to  go  and  come,  and  I  will 
sign  it." 

On  his  return,  with  letters  from  James 
the  Sixth,  Sir  Robert  hastened  to  court, 
and  entered  the  presence  chamber, 
splashed  and  dirty  as  he  was ;  but,  not 
finding  tho  Queen  there.  Lord  Hunsdon 
went  to  announoe  his  son's  arrival.  She 
desired  him  to  receive  the  letter  or  mes- 
sage, and  bring  it  to  her.  But  young 
Carey  knew  the  court  and  the  Queen  too 
well,  to  consent  to  give  up  his  dispatehes, 
even  to  his  father ;  he  insisted  on  deli- 
vering them  himself;  and,  at  length, 
with  much'difficulty,  gained  an  audience 
of  the  Queen.  The  first  encounter  was 
**  stormy  and  terrible,"  which  he  passed 
over  in  silence ;  but,  wiien  the  Queen 
had  **  said  her  pleasure"  of  himself  and 
his  wife,  he  made  her  a  courtly  excuse ; 
with  which  she  was  so  well  appeased, 
that  she  at  length  assured  him  all  was 
forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  received  him 
into  her  wonted  favour. 

After  this  happy  conclusion  of  an  ad- 
venture so  perilonB  to  a  courtier  of  £li* 
zabeth,  Carey  returned  to  Carlisle,  and 
his  father's  death  soon  occurring,  he  had 
orders  to  take  upon  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  Berwick  till  further  notice.  Ir 
this  situation  he  remained  a  year  with* 
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o^it  salary ;  impairing^  much  hit  small 
estate,  and  unable  to  procure  from  court, 
either  an  allowance,  or  leave  of  abst'nce, 
to  enable  him  to  solicit  one  in  person. 
At  lenffth,  emboldened  by  necessity,  he 
resolved  to  hazard  the  step  of  goinja^  up 
to  court  without  permission.  On  his 
arrival,  however,  neither  Secrebiry  Cecil 
nor  his  own  brother  would  venture  to 
introduce  him  to  the  pres(*nce  of  the 
Queen,  hut  advised  him  to  hasten  back 
before  his  absence  should  be  known,  fur 
fear  of  her  an&^r.  At  last,  as  he  stood 
iorrowfullv  pondering  on  his  ea^e,  a  gen* 
tleman  of'  the  chamber,  touched  with 
pity,  undertook  to  mention  liis  arrival, 
in  a  way  which  should  not  displen.sc  the 
Queen:  and  he  opened  the  matter  bv 
ti'Uing  her,  that  she  wiis  more  beholden 
to  the  love  and  service  of  one  man  than 
of  mnny  whom  she  favoured  more.  This 
excited'  her  curiosity ;  and,  on  her  ask- 
ing who  this  person  might  be,  he  an- 
swered  that  it  was  Sir  Robert  Carey, 
who,  unable  longer  to  bear  his  absence 
from  her  sight.  Dad  posted  up  to  town 
to  kiss  her  hand,  ana  instantly  retm^n. 
Elizabeth,  much  pleased,  sent  for  him 
directly,  received  him  with  greater  fa- 
vour  than  ever,  allowed  him,  after  the 
interview,  to  lead  her  out  by  the  hand ; 
which  seemed  to  his  brother  and  the 
Secretary  nothing  less  than  a  miracle ; 
and  what  was  more,  granted  him  five 
hundred  pounds  immediutelv,  a  patent 
of  Warden  of  the  East  Marshes,  and  a 
renewal  of  his  grant  of  Norham  Castle. 

The  immort^  bard  of  Avon  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  'As  a  dra- 
matic author,  the  never^failing  attrac- 
tion of  his  pieces  brought  over-flow- 
ing  audiences  to  the  Globe  Theatre, 
in  Southwnrk,  of  which  he  became  a 
joint  proprietor.  Lord  Southampton 
oestowcd  on  him  a  munificent  donation 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to 
complete  a  purcnase,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  notice  of  his  beloved  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  This  led  to  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  Elizabeth,  who  was 
not  slow  in  discovering  his  transcendent 
genius.  She  caused  many  of  his  plays  to 
be  represented  before  her'  and  the  Merry 
Wiveti  of  Wiftdwor  owed  its  origin  to  the 
Queen's  desire  to  see  the  character  of 


Falstaff  exhibited   in  the   light  of  a 
lover. 

During  the  early  part  of  her  reign, 
Sunday  being  still  'rmrdod  principally 
in  the  light  of  a  holiday,  the  Queen  se- 
lected that  dav  especially  for  the  repre-' 
sentation  of  plays  at  court ;  and  by  her 
licence,  ]{urt>age  authorisetl  dramatic 
performance  at  the  public  theatre,  en 
SvMday  omliff  out  of  the  hours  of  prayer. 
Five  years  after,  Gosson,  in  his  School 
of  Abnse^  complains,  that  the  playen, 
^*  because  they  are  allowed  to  play  every 
Sunday,  make  four  or  five  Sundava  at 
least  every  week."  To  limit  this  aWe, 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, in  1'59],  prohibiting  plays  irom-be- 
ing  publielv  acted  on  Thuradays ;  because 
on  that  cfay  bear  baiting  and  similar 
pastimes  had  usually  been  practised  ; 
and,  in  an  injunction  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
four  days  after,  the  representation  of 
plays  on  Sundays  was  utterly  con- 
demned ;  and  it  was  further  complained, 
that  on  '*  idl  other  days  of  the  week,  in 
divers  places,  the  players  do  une  to  re- 
cite their  pUiys,  to  the  great  hurt  and 
destruction  of  the  game  of  bear  baiting, 
and  like  pastimes,  which  arc  maintainei 
for  her  Majesty's  pleasure.'*  The  Queen 
also  thought  proper  to  appoint  oom- 
missioners,  to  inspect  all  performances  of 
writers  for  the  stage — a  dramatic  cen- 
sorship— with  full  powers  to  reject  and 
obliterate  whatever  they  might  esteem 
unmannerly,  licentious,  or  irreverent — 
an  excellent  regulation,  which  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  day.  Ne- 
vertheless, no  one  enjoyed  more  than 
Elizabeth,  the  most  licentioua  jests  and 
merry  conceits  of  the  age.  '*  At  tapper/* 
sa)'s  Bohun,  **the  Queen  would  divert 
herself  with  her  friends  and  attendants, 
and  if  they  made  her  no  answers,  would 
put  them  upon  mirth  and  pleasant  dis- 
course, ^vith  gr^^  civility.  She  would 
then  admit  Tarleton,  a  famous  come- 
dian and  pleasant  jester,  and  other  sodi 
men,  to  divert  her  with  storiet  of  the 
town,  and  the  common  jests  and  inci- 
dents of  the  day.  Tarleton,  who  was 
then  the  best  comedian  in  England,  had 
composed  a  pleasant  play,  and  when  it 
was  actine  before  the  Queen,  he  pointed 
at  UulcigD,  and  uiid,  *■  See  the  kita^e 
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comnuia«b  the  Queen !'  for  which  £li- 
tabeth  corrected  him  by  a  frown ;  yet  he 
had  the  temerity  to  add,  that  he  pos- 
seised  too  much  and  too  intolerable  a 
power:  and,  goin^  on  with  the  same 
liberty,  he  reflected  on  the  too  great  in- 
fluence of  another  n>val  favnuriti',  which 
V!us  so  universally  apphiwlud  by  uU  pre- 
sent, that  Elizabeth  thought  it  prudent 
to  hear  these  reflections  with  seeming 
unconcern,  liut  ret  slie  was  so  otfended, 
that  she  forbad  "f  urletun,  and  all  other 
jesters,  from  coming  nu:ir  her  table  in 
future." 

The  state  of  her  finances  compelled 
Elizabeth  to  summon  a  ptirliameut  in 
the  spring  of  1593,  tifter  a  luug  respite 
of  four  years.  She  :issuniud  a  more 
haughty  and  menacing  style  tlian  she 
hud  previously  used.  lu  answer  to  the 
three  customary  requests  made  by  the 
Speaker,  for  the  liberty  of  speech,  free« 
dom  from  arrests,  and  access  to  her  per- 
son ;  she  replied :  that  such  liberty  of 
speech  as  the  Commons  were  justly  en- 
titled to — ^liberty,  namely,  of  aye  and  no, 
she  was  willing  to  grant,  but  by  no 
means  a  liberiy  for  every  one  to  speak 
what  he  listed !  And  if  any  idle  heads 
should  be  found  careless  enough  of  their 
own  safety  to  attempt  innovations  in 
the  state,  or  reforms  m  the  church,  she 
laid  her  injunctions  on  the  Speaker,  to 
refuse  all  bills  offered  for  such  purposes, 
tiU  they  should  have  been  examined  by 
tliose  wno  were  better  qualified  to  judge 
of  these  matters.  She  promised  she 
would  not  impeach  the  liberty  of  their 
persons,  provided  they  did  not  permit 
themselves  to  imagine  that  any  neglect 
of  duty  would  be  allowed  to  pass  nupa- 
uished,  under  shelter  of  this  privilege ; 
and  she  engaged  not  to  deny  them  ac- 
cess to  her  person  on  weighty  affairs, 
and  in  exercising  their  known  rights, 
and  fulfilling  their  duty  to  their  country. 
Peter  Wentworth,  whose  courageous 
and  independent  spirit  had  already  drawn 
upon  him  repeated  manifestations  of 
royal  displeasure,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Lord  Keeper,  praying  the  upper 
house  to  join  with  the  lower,  in  a  sup- 
j>lication  to  the  Queen,  to  fix  the  sucoes- 
non  to  the  crown.  This  subject  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  Queen ;  her 


rage  at  Uic  l)arc  mention  of  ^  matter  so 
!  otfensirc  to  her,  was  excited  to  s'ich  a 
I  pitch,  that  she  instantly  ordered  AVcnt- 
worth  to  be  committed  to  the  FLet  pri- 
son, together  with  Sir  Thomas  I{romlt>y, 
who  had  seconded  him,  and  two  other 
members,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  the 
business ;  and.  when  the  house  was  pre- 
paring a  pi'tition  for  their  release,  some 
privy  councillors  dissuaded  the  members 
ugiiinst  such  a  step,  us  one  tliat  could 
only  give  udditiouul  offence  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. 

Soon  afterwanls,  James  Morrioc,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  Attorney  of  the  Court 
of  Wards,  and  Chancellor  of  tlie  Duchy, 
made  a  motion  for  redress  of  the  abuses 
in  the  Bishops'  courts ;  and  cspe<;iully  of 
the  monstrous  ones  committed  undt-r'the 
high  commission.  Several  members  sup- 
ported the  motion;  but  the  Queen,  in 
great  wrath,  sent  for  the  Speaker,  re- 
quired him  to  deliver  up  to  her  the  bill, 
reminded  him  of  her  strict  injunctions 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  testi- 
fied her  extreme  indignation  and  sur- 
prise at  the  boldness  of  the  Commons, 
m  intermeddling  with  subjects  which 
she  liad  expressly  forbidden  them  to 
discuss.  She  informed  him,  that  it  lay 
in  her  power  to  summon  parliament  aud 
to  dismiss  them  at  her  pleasure ;  and  to 
sanction  or  reject  any  determination  of 
tlicirs:  that  slie  had  at  present  culled 
them  toother  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  enacting  further  Uimts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  religion,  and  of  providing 
for  the  national  defence  against  Spain ; 
and  that  these  ought  to  be  the  suojects 
of  their  deliberations !  As  for  Morrice, 
he  was  seized  by  a  seijeant-at-arms  in 
the  house  itself,  stripped  of  his  ofiices, 
rendered  incapable  of  pnictising  as  a 
lawyer,  and  committed  to  prison,  whence 
he  soon  after  addresseu  to  Burleiuh. 
a  spirited  remonstrance,  in  which  he 
says: — 

**  Bills  of  assize  of  bread,  shipping  of 
fish,  pleadings,  and  such  like,  may  be 
offered  and  received  into  the  house,  and 
no  offence  to  her  Majesty's  royal  com- 
mand ;  but  the  great  causes  of  Uie  law 
and  public  justice,  may  not  be  touched 
without  offence.  Well,  my  good  lord, 
be  it  so,  yet  I  hope  her  ^lajestv  and  you 
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nf  her  honourable  priry  council,  will  at 
lengUi  thoroughly  consider  these  thing;s, 
lest,  as  heretofore  we  jnrajrcd,  *  From 
the  tyrann  J  of  the  Bishop  o(  Rome,  good 
Lord  delirer  us !'  we  be  compellpd  to  say, 
*  From  the  trrannr  of  the  clen?y  of  Eng- 
land, good  Lord  delirer  us  !"* 

In  October  foUowin]^,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  ventured  to  mention  to  her  >fa- 
jesty  this  persecuted  patriot,  as  (|iiaIifiod 
for  the olHco  of  Attonuy-iiencrnl ;  when 
**  her  M:ijcstr  acknowlctli^'d  his  talvnts, 
but  said,  his  spftikiuj^  ii<;:iiiist  her,  in 
such  a  manner  us  he  had  done,  should 
be  a  bar  ogainst  any  preferment  at  her 
hand.'*  He  was  kept  for  many  years  a 
prisoner  in  Tilbury  Castle,  ana  died  in 
1596.  The  Ilouse  of  Commons  submit- 
ted, without  further  question,  to  the 
will  of  an  imperious  Queen,  and  passed, 
with  little  opposition,  **  An  act  to  retain 
her  Majesty  s  subjects  in  their  due 
obedience,"  which  is  stronglv  illustrative 
of  the  tyrannical  acts  of  tne  reformed 
church  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  By  this 
cnicl  Liw,  all  persons  above  the  age  of 
sixteen,  who  should  refuse  during  a 
month  to  attend  the  established  form  of 
worship,  were  to  be  imprisoned ;  when, 
should  they  further  persist  in  their  re- 
fusal during  three  months  longer,  they 
must  abjure  the  realm ;  but,  in  case  of 
their  rejecting  this  alternative,  on  re- 
turning from  tMinishment  their  offences 
were  declared  felony,  without  benefit  of 
dcrgy!  The  business  of  supplies  was 
next  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
Commons  voted  several  subsidies ;  but 
this  not  appearing  to  the  ministry  snffi- 
dettt  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  the 
peers  were  induced  to  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Commons  for  an 
augmentation  of  the  grant.  The  Com- 
mons at  first  rejected  this  interference 
with  their  acknowledged  privilege  of 
originating  all  money  biUs ;  but  fear  of 
the  well-known  consequences  of  offend- 
ing their  superiors,  prevailed  over  their 
indignation ;  and  both  the  conference 
and  the  additional  supplies  were  acceded 
to.  Some  debate,  however,  arose  on  the 
time  to  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  so 
heavy  an  imposition ;  and  the  illus- 
trious Baeon,  then  member  for  Middle- 
sex, enlarged  upon  the  distress  of  the 


people,  and  the  danger  lest  the  IIo«ise 
should,  by  this  grant,  be  establishing  a 
precedent  against  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  in  a  speech,  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  replira,  with  much  warmth. 
FIcr  Majesty  showed  a  resentful  remem- 
brance of  tl'iis  speech  of  Ihicon,  on  his 
appearing  soon  at^r  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Attomey-GvnuraL  His 
cousin,  also.  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  took 
such  an  at'tivc  iiart  in  some  of  the  ques- 
tions now  at  issue  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Commons,  as  procured  him  an 
imprisonment  till  the  end  of  the  session, 
when  he  was  liberated,  **  but  not  with- 
out a  notable  public  disgrace,  laid  upon 
him  bv  her  Mujestr's  royal  censure,  de- 
livered amongst  ocKer  things,  bv  herself, 
after  my  I^rH  Keeper's  speech.^* 

The  Uuecn,  in  her  speech  to  parlia- 
ment, on  proroguing  the  House  on  this 
occasion,  animadverted  in  severe  terms 
on  the  opposition  displaved  by  many  of 
the  members ;  reiterated  the  lofty  claims 
with  which  she  had  opened  the  session ; 
and  pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the  jus- 
tice and  moderation  of  her  government ! 
She  also  entered  into  the  grounds  of  her 
quarrel  with  the  King  of  Spain ;  showed 
herself  undismayed  by  the  apprehensions 
of  any  thing  which  his  once  dreaded 
power  eould  attempt  against  her;  and 
added,  in  her  characteristio  style,  ad- 
verting to  the  defeat  of  the  great  ar- 
mada, this  energetic  warning : — **  I  am 
informed,  that  when  he  [Philip  of 
Spain]  attempted  this  Ust  invasion, 
some  upon  the  sea^^oast  forsook  their 
towns,  fled  up  higher  into  the  eoontry, 
and  left  all  naked  and  exposed  to  his 
entrance.  But  I  swear  unto  yon,  by 
God,  if  I  knew  those  persons,  I  would 
teach  them  what  it  is  to  be  fearM  in  so 
urgent  a  cause ! " 

In  lo94,  Philip  the  Second  sought  a 
base  revenffe  upon  Elixabeth,  for  the 
successive  aefeats  he  had  experienced  in 
his  attempts  to  invade  England.  He 
proposed,  through  secret  agents,  vast 
reivards  to  any  one  who  woiud  attempt 
her  destmction.  It  was  no  easy  tau 
to  discover  persons  sufficiently  rash  to 
undertake,  crom  mere  meroenarr  mo- 
tives, a  villany  so  atrocious.  6nt  at 
length  Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  joint  gover- 
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WM  of  the  Netherlands,  succeeded  in 
bribing  Dr.  Lopcx,  domestic  physician  to 
the  dueen,  to  mix  poison  in  her  medi- 
cine. Essex,  whose  watchfulness  OTer 
the  life  of  his  sovereign  was  unceasing, 
was  the  first  to  nre  notice  of  this  atro- 
cious ploL  At  iiis  instance.  Lopes  was 
apprehended,  examined  before  Essex, 
the  treasurer,  the  Lord  Admiral,  and 
Hobert  Cecil,  and  committed  to  custody 
in  Essex's  house.  But  nothing  decisive 
appearing  on  his  first  examiniition,  Cecil 
rvpresentcil  the  char<?e  as  groundless, 
and  the  Queen,  sending  in  anger  for 
Essex,  called  him  **  a  rash  and  daring 
youth/*  and  reproached  him  for  bring- 
ing, on  slight  grounds,  so  heinous  a 
charge  upon  an  innocent  man.  The 
Earl,  indignant  at  finding  his  diligent 
services  thus  repaid,  through  the  success- 
ful artifice  of  his  enemy  Cecil,  quitted 
the  royal  presence  in  great  rage;  and, 
as  was  his  practice  on  like  occasions, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber ;  which 
he  refused  to  quit,  till  the  Queen  herself 
sent  the  Lord  Admiral  a  few  days  after- 
wards to  mediate  a  reconciliation.  Lopez 
was  again  subiected  to  fresh  interroga- 
tories, when,  being  threatened  with  the 
torture,  he  was  induced  to  confess  that 
he  had  received  a  bribe  from  the  King 
of  Spain ;  but  he  persisted  in  denying 
that  it  was  ever  his  intention  to  perpe- 
tnite  the  odious  crime.  This  subtcr- 
fiige,  however,  did  not  save  him  from 
an  ignominious  death,  which  he  suffered, 
with  two  others,  whom  the  governors  of 
the  Netherlands  had  hired  for  a  similar 
undertaking.  The  Spanish  Court  dis- 
dained to  return  any  satisfiictory  answer 
to  the  oomphiints  of  Elizabeth,  respecting 
those  atrocious  designs  against  her  life ; 
but  either  shame,  or  the  fear  of  repri- 
sals, deterred  it  from  any  repetition  of 
such  dangeroui  experiments  against  the 
life  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

About  two  years  afterwards,  however, 
an  English  Jesuit,  named  Walpole,  who 
was  settled  in  Spain,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  noted  Father  Parsons, 
instigated  an  attemj^t,  worthy  of  notice, 
from  the  singular  circumstances  attend- 
ing it  In  the  last  voyage  of  Drake  to 
the  West  Indies,  a  small  vessel  of  Wol- 
pole's  was  captured,  and  carried  into  a 


port  of  Spain,  on  board  of  which  was 
one  Squire,  formerly  a  purveyor  for  the 
Queen's  stables.  This  prisoner  Walpolo 
converted  to  Popery,  and  by  insidious 
arguments,  persuaded  him  to  make  an 
attempt  against  the  lifn  of  Elizabeth;  an 
enterprise,  he  assured  him.  wliich  would 
be  attended  with  little  personal  dani^cr, 
and,  in  case  of  the  worst,  bo  rewarded 
by  an  immediate  admission  to  the  joys 
of  heaven.  He  then  presented  to  Squire 
a  packet  of  poison,  which  he  enjoined 
him  to  spread  on  the  pommel  of  the 
Queen's  saddle.  The  Queen,  in  mount- 
ing, would  tran.sfer  the  ointment  to  her 
hand ;  with  that  she  was  likely  to  touch 
her  mouth  or  nostrils ;  and  such  was  the 
rirulence  of  the  poison,  that  certain 
death  would  inevitably  ensue.  Souire 
returned  to  Knriand.  and  enlistcu  for 
the  Cadiz  expedition ;  an<i.  on  tiie  eve 
of  its  sailing,  took  the  preparation  and 
disposed  of  it  as  directed.  Desirous  of 
adding  to  his  merits,  he,  during  the 
vopge,  anointed,  in  like  manner,  the 
arms  of  the  Karl  of  Essex's  chair.  The 
failure  of  the  application  in  both  in- 
stances greatly  surprised  him.  To  Wal- 
pole it  appe:ired  so  unaccountable,  that  he 
was  persuaded  Squire  had  deceived  him ; 
and,  actuated  at  once  by  the  desire  of 
punishing  his  defection,  and  the  fear  of 
nis  betraying  such  secrets  of  the  party  as 
had  been  confided  to  him,  he  consum- 
mated his  rillany,  by  artfully  conveying 
to  the  English  government  an  intimation 
of  the  plot.  Squire  was  apprehended, 
and  at  first  denied  all ;  "  but,  by  good 
counsel,  and  the  truth  working  within 
him,"  he  was  brought  to  confess  what 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  proved 
a^nst  him ;  and  suffered  penitently  for 
his  offence. 

In  June,  1596,  a  fbrmidabte  arma- 
ment was  fitted  out  for  Cadiz.  The 
Lord  High  Admiral.  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  commanded  the  fleet.  The 
Earl  of  Kssex  was  appointed  general  of 
all  the  land-forces,  and  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  hispreparations 
for  the  enterprise.  Lord  Thomas  How- 
ard, Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  Sir-  Francis 
Vere,  Sir  George  Carew,  and  some 
others,  held  subordinate  commands,  and 
formed  together  a  council  of  war.    Eli* 
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zabeth  herself  composed  on  this  occasion 
a  prayer  for  the  use  of  the  fleet ;  and 
she  sent  to  her  Lord  Hi^h  Admiral,  and 
to  the  Eurl  of  Essex,  "jointly,  a  letter 
of  licence  to  depart ;  besides  comfortable 
encouragement.  liut  our  commander," 
adds  a  Iriend  of  Essex,  **  had  a  letter 
fraught  with  all  kind  of  promises  and 
loving  offers,  as  the  like,  since  he  was  a 
favourite,  he  never  had."  On  the  arri- 
val of  the  expc<lition  off  Cadiz,  Essex 
proposed  that  an  attick  should  be  made 
oy  the  fleet  on  the  ships  in  the  harbour, 
but  the  Lord  Admiral  remonstrated 
against  the  nishni'ss  of  such  an  attempt, 
and  prevailed  on  several  members  of  ttie 
council  of  war  to  concur  with  him.  At 
length  the  arguments  of  the  more  dar- 
ing party  prcvniletl,  and  Essex,  with 
that  generous  and  noble  ardour  which 
distinguished  him.  threw  his  hat  into 
the  sea,  in  a  wild  transport  of  joy,  on 
hearing  that  the  Lord  Admiral  consented 
to  make  the  attack.  lie  was  now  made 
acquainted  with  a  secret  order  of  the 
Queen,  dictated  by  her  tender  care  for 
the  safety  of  her  young  favourite— that 
he  should  by  no  means  be  permitted  to 
lead  the  assault; — and  he  reluctantly 
promised  an  exact  obedience  to  the  mor- 
tifying commands  of  the  Queen.  But, 
no  sooner  was  he  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  than  his  natural  impetuosity 
would  brook  no  controL  He  foreot  his 
promise,  and  mshad  into  the  neat  of 
the  action.  The  Spanish  fleet  was 
speedily  driven  np  the  harbour,  where 
the  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  and  another 
first-rate  vessel,  were  set  on  fire  by 
their  own  crews,  and  the  rest  run 
i^^und.  Of  these,  two  fine  ships  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  atd  the 
Lord  Admiral,  having  refused  to  accept 
any  ransom  for  the  remainder,  they  were 
all,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  burned  by 
order  of  the  Spanish  admiral. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Essex  landed  his 
men,  and  marched  to  the  assault  of 
Cadix.  The  town  was  well  fortified; 
and  the  English  were  on  the  point  of 
being  repulsed  from  the  gate,  which 
they  had  attacked,  when  Essex,  at  the 
critical  moment,  rushed  forward,  seized 
his  own  colours,  and  threw  them  over 
the  wall;  "giving  a  most  hot  assault 


unto  the  gate,  where,  to  save  the  honour 
of  their  standard,  happy  was  he  th:it 
could  first  leap  down  irom  the  wall,  and 
with  shot  and  sword  make  way  thronp^h 
the  thickest  press  of  the  enemy.**  The 
town  being  thus  tikcn  by  storm,  was  given 
np  to  plunder;  but  Essex,  w  hose  humanity 
equalled  his  courage,  put  an  immediate 
stop  to  the  carnage,  caused  the  women, 
children,  and  the  religious  orders,  to  retire 
to  a  place  of  safety,  ordered  the  prisoners 
to  be  treated  with*  the  utmost  lenity,  and 
permitted  all  the  citizens  to  withdraw, 
on  payment  of  a  ransom,  before  the 
place,  with  its  fortifications,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  On  his  return  to 
England,  from  an  expedition  so  glorious 
to  himself,  Essex  was  welcomed  by  the 
Queen  and  by  the  people  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  and  affection.  lUit 
his  adversaries,  to  lessen  the  glory  of  Isis 
exploits,  ascribed  to  the^  naval  com- 
manders a  principal  share  in  the  success 
at  Cadiz,  which  he  accounted  all  his 
own.  It  was  suggested  to  the  Queen 
that  she  might  reimburse  herself  for  the 
expenses  she  had  incurred,  out  of  tlie 
ricn  spoils  taken  at  Cadiz ;  and  no 
sooner  had  this  project  gained  possession 
of  her  mind,  than  she  began  to  quarrel 
with  Essex,  for  his  lavish  distribution  of 
prize-money.  She  insisted  that  the 
commanders  should  resign  to  her  a 
larffc  share  of  their  gains;  and  even 
had  the  meanness  to  cause  the  private 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  be  searched,  bo- 
fore  they  Quitted  their  ships,  that  the 
value  of  uie  money,  or  other  booty, 
which  they  had  taken  possession  of, 
might  be  deducted  from  their  pajr ! 

Lord  Hunsdon,  the  nearest  kinsman 
of  the  Queen,  died  in  1596.  On  hear- 
ing of  his  illness,  Elizabeth  resolved  at 
length  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of 
Ean  of  Wiltshire,  to  which  he  had  some 
claim,  as  nephew  and  heir-male  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bofeyn,  her  Majesty's  grand- 
father, whohiui  borne  that  dignity.  She, 
accordingly,  honoured  her  kinsman  with 
a  visit,  ana  caused  the  patent  and  the 
robes  of  an  earl  to  be  brought  and  laid 
upon  his  bed;  but  the  venerable  old 
man,  preserving  to  the  last  the  blunt 
honesty  of  his  character,  declared,  that 
if  her  ^(njesty  had  accounted  him  un- 
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worthy  of  that  honour  whibt  IWinj^,  ho 
accounted  himself  unworthy  of  it  now 
that  he  wai  dyings;  and,  with  this  re- 
fuaal,  he  expired. 

Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London,  **  a 
comely  and  courtly  prolate,'*  also  died 
the  same  year.  IIis  talt-nts  and  deport- 
ment pleased  the  Queen;  and  it  is 
nicntinncd  by  Uorriniiftoa,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  her  special  larourj  that  she  once 
qu:irrcllcd  with  the  Hishop  for  wearing 
too  sihort  a  beard,  lie  afterwards  g;ivc 
her  more  serious  displc:isure,  by  marry- 
in^  a  gay  and  fair  court  lady,  of  good 
quality;  and  ho  had  scarcely  pacified 
her  Majesty,  by  the  otfer  ot  a  grand 
entertainment  at  his  house  in  Chelsea, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  a  sudden 
death,  through  an  immoderate  use  of 
the  new  luxury  of  smoking  tobaeco.  He 
was  the  father  of  Fletcher,  the  ercat 
dramatic  poet,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Bishop  Vaughan,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
preached  before  the  Queen,  on  the  vanity 
of  decking  the  body  too  finely,  which  so 
offended  her  Majesty,  that  she  told  her 
ladies,  if  tho  Bishop  held  more  dls- 
conrse  on  snch  matters,  she  would  fit 
him  for  heaven ;  but  he  should  walk 
thither  without  a  staff,  and  leave  his 
mantle  behind  him.  Terchancc,  the 
Bishop  had  never  sought  her  Highness's 
wardrobe,  or  he  would  have  chosen 
another  text. 

Elizabeth's  captions  favour  towards 
Essex,  and  tha  arts  used  by  him  to  gain 
his  points  on  all  occasions,  are  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  letters  of  Rowlimi 
Widta,  in  tho  Sidney  Papers.  '*0n 
February  twenty  seeoncl,  1697,  my  Lord 
of  Essex  xept  his  bed  the  most  part  of  yes- 
terday ;  yet  did  one  of  his  servants  tell 
me,  he  could  not  pity  him ;  for  he  knew 
his  lord  was  not  sick.  There  is  not  a 
day  passes  tliat  the  Queen  sends  not 
ohun  to  see  him ;  and  himself  every  day 
gi*Hh  privately  to  her.  My  Lord  of 
Essex  comes  out  of  his  chamber  in  his 
gown  and  nightcap."  Again,  **  Full 
fourteen  days  his  Lordship  kept  in  doors; 
her  Majesty  resolved  to  break  him  of  his 
will,  and  to  pull  down  his  great  heart ; 
but  she  found  it  a  thing  impossible,  and 
fays  he  holds  it  from  the  mother's  side ; 
bnt  idl  is  well  again,  and  no  doubt  he 
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will  grow  a  mighty  man  in  our  state. 
The  Queen  had  of  luite  used  the  fair  Mrs. 
Bridges,  one  of  her  maids  of  hononr, 
harshly,  with  words  and  blows.  It  is 
spied  out  by  envy,  that  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sex is  aj^ain  fallen  in  love  with  her.  It 
rancot  fail  to  come  to  the  Queen's  cars ; 
and  thru  is  he  undone,  and  all  that  de- 
pend on  his  favour.  I  acquainted  you 
with  the  care  had  to  bring  my  I#ady  of 
Ixacester  to  the  Queen's  presence.'  It 
was  ollten  granted,  and  she  was  brought 
to  the  private  galleries,  but  the  Quoen 
as  often  found  excuse  not  to  come.  Upon 
Shrove  Monday,  the  Queen  was  per- 
suaded to  go  to  Mr.  Comptroller's  at  the 
tilt  end;  and  there  was  my  Lady  of 
Leicester,  with  a  fair  jewel  of  three 
liuiidrc<l  pounds  value,  A  great  dinner 
was  prepared  by  my  Lady  Chnudos; 
the  Quixii's  coaeh  got  rc:uh%  and  all  the 
world  expecting  her  Maji^sty's  coming, 
when,  upcm  a  sudden,  she  xesolved  not 
to  go ;  and  so  sent  word.  My  Lonl  of 
h^ssex.  who  had  kept  his  chamber  all  the 
day  before  in  his  ni^ht  gown,  went  up 
to  the  Queen  the  private  way ;  but  all 
would  not  prevail ;  and  as  yet  my  Lady 
Leicester  hath  not  seen  the  Queen.  It 
had  been  better  not  moved,  for  my  Lord 
of  Essex,  by  importuning  the  Queen  in 
these  unpleosing  matters,  loses  the  op- 
portunity he  might  take  to  do  good  unto 
nis  ancient  friends."  Again,  he  writos : 
— '*  My  Lady  I/eieester  was  at  court ; 
kissed  the  Queen's  hand  and  her  breast, 
and  did  embrace  her;  and  the  Queen 
kissed  her.  My  Lord  of  Essex  is  in  ex- 
oeeding  favour  lierc.  I<ady  Leicester 
departed  from  court  exceedingly  con- 
tented ;  but,  being  desirous  again  to 
oome  tu  kiss  the  Queen's  hand,  it  was 
denied ;  and,  as  I  heard,  some  unkind 
words  were  g^ven  out  against  her." 

Essex's  diMline  in  the  £svonr  of  his 
royal  mistress  was  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing. Confident  in  her  affections,  he 
suffered  himself  to  forget  that  she  was 
still  his  Queen.  lie  often  neglected 
those  little  attentions  which  would  hava 
gratified  her:  on  any  occasional  causa 
of  ill-humour,  he  would  drop  slighting 
expressions  respecting  her  age  and  per- 
son, which,  it  they  reaohed  her  car, 
could  never  be  forgiven.    On  one  me* 
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morable  instance,  he  treated  her  openlj, 
and  in  her  prenence,  with  the  ^catost 
tndi^niitr.  A  dispute  had  arisen  between 
tliein  in  presence  of  the  Lord  Admiral, 
t!ie  Secretary,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Sip:nct,  rrspoctiniar  the  choice  of  a  Coni- 
niander  for  In'hind,  the  Queen  n^solvinsr 
to  send  Sir  William  KnoIIe«.  the  uncle 
of  Ksitex.  wiiile  h#?  rehemcntlr  supported 
Sir  Gcionre  Carew,  h<%ausc*  the  latter 
had  .«;iv«n  him  some  ofTrnce,  and  he 
wanted  to  pot  rid  of  him.  Unable, 
either  hr   arf^unicnt  or   persuasion,  to 

5rcTail  orcr  the  resolute  will  of  hor 
Jajrstr,  the  fayourite  at  last  so  far 
for7f)t  himself  ns  to  turn  his  back  upon 
his  royal  mistress,  with  a  lau^h  of  con- 
tempt!—an  outni!?c  which  she  reri'njred 
htler  her  own  manner,  hy  soundly  biox- 
iniar  his  ears,  and  hiddinar'him  *•  Go,  ami 
bo  han«fedr*  Tliis  unexpected  attack 
so  intlamed  the  bloo<l  of  Essex,  that, 
forgrcttinj^  it  proceeded  from  an  enraeed 
woman  and  a  Queen,  he  clapped  liis 
hand  on  his  sword,  and  while  the  Lord 
Admiral  hastened  to  throw  himself  be- 
tween them,  he  swore  that  not  from 
Henry  the  Eighth  himself,  woold  he 
have  endured  such  an  indis^nity;  and, 
foaming  with  rage,  he  nished  out  of  the 
palace.  His  sincere  friend,  the  Lord 
Ki^eper,  immediately  addressed  to  him 
an  admonitory  letter,  urgnn?  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  seeking,  witli  humble  sub- 
mission, the  forgiveness  of  his  offended 
mistress.  Essex  replied  in  the  following 
eloquent  and  manly  manner : — 

"  Bnt,  say  you,  I  must  yield  and  sub- 
mit. I  can  neither  yield  myself  to  be 
guilty,  nor  allow  this  imputation  laid 
upon  me  to  be  just.  I  owe  so  much  to 
the  Author  of  all  truth,  that  I  can  never 
Yield  falsehood  to  be  truth,  nor  truth  to 
be  faUehood.     Have  I  given  cause,  ask 

Sou,  and  take  scandal  when  I  have 
one?  No;  I  gave  no  cause  to  take 
so  much  as  Fimbria's  complaint  against 
roe.  I  patiently  bear  all,  and  sensibly 
feel  all  that  I  then  received,  when  this 
scandal  was  ^ven  me.  Nay,  more, 
when  the  vilest  of  all  indignities  are 
done  unto  me,  doth  religion  enforce  me 
to  sue }  or  doth  God  require  it  ?  Is  it 
jmpiety  not  to  do  it  ?  Wlmt !  cannot 
vnnces    err?   cannot    subjects    receive 


wrong  ?  Is  an  earthly  power  or  autho- 
rity infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  pardon  me, 
my  good  lord,  I  can  never  subscribe  to 
these  principles!  Let  Solomon's  fool 
laugh  when  he  is  stricken;  let  those 
that  mean  to  make  their  profit  of  princes 
show  thcT  have  no  sense  of  princes* 
injuries ;  let  thorn  acknowledge  an  infi- 
nite absoluteness  on  earth,  who  do  not 
believe  in  an  absolute  infinitcness  in 
heaven.  As  for  me,  I  have  received 
wroni^,  and  feel  iL  My  cause  is  good  ; 
I  know  it ;  and  wliatsoever  come,  all 
the  powers  on  earth  ran  never  show 
more  strcngtii  and  constancy  in  oppress- 
ing, than  i  can  show  in  sntifering  what- 
soever can  or  shall  be  imposed  upon 
me." 

Several  other  friends  of  Essex — his 
motlier,  his  sister,  and  the  Karl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, her  husband — urn;ed  him, 
in  like  manner,  to  return  to  his  attend- 
ance at  court,  and  seek  her  Majesty's 
forgiveness;  while  the  Queen,  on  her 
part,  sccretlv  uneasy  at  his  absence,  per- 
mitted certain  persons  to  go  to  him,  as 
from  themselves,  and  suggest  terms  of 
accommodation.  Sir  George  Carew  was 
made  Lord  President  of  Mnnster,  and 
Sir  William  Knolles  assured  Ids  nephew 
of  his  earnest  wish  to  serve  him.  At 
length,  this  extraordinary  quarrel  was 
made  up,  and  Essex  ag:un  appeared  at 
court  as  powerful  as  ever:  out,  from 
this  time,  the  sentiments  of  the  Queen 
for  her  once-cherished  favourite  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  fear  than  of  love, 
and  confidence  was  never  afterwards  re- 
established between  the  parties. 

Tlie  death  of  Lord  Burleigh,  the 
great  minister  of  Elizabeth,  took  place 
in  1598.  He  was  in  the  seventy-ei^th 
year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  identified 
with  her  government  during  the  long 
period  of  fortr  years.  His  native  quick- 
ness of  appreiiension  was  supported  by 
an  astonisning  force  and  steadiness  of 
application,  and  by  an  exemplary  spirit 
of  order.  His  morals  were  correct;  his 
sense  of  religion  uniform,  profound,  and 
practical.  In  his  declining  years,  ha- 
rassed by  disease  and  care,  and  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  wife,  he 
became  peevish  and  irascible:  but  his 
heart  was  good ;  in  all  the  domestic  re-;« 
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lationshe  was  fond  and  induli^cnt ;  futth- , 
ful  and  tender  in  bU  friendships ;  nor 
could  he  be  accused  of  prido,  treachery, 
or  Tindictircness.  Rising  br  the  strength 
of  his  own  merits,  unaided  by  birth  or 
connections,  ho  formed  the  resolution  of 
nttaching  himsf-lfto  noparty.  Towiirds 
t^c  Queen,  his  deme:inoiir  iros  in  the 
hij^hcst  dosTce  ohsi^quious,  and  on  no 
occasion  did  ho  htsitate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  anv  of  her  commands.  That  he 
occcptod  bribes  for  church  preferment, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  j  but  his 
royal  mistress  hotli  expected  and  dt^ired 
that  emolument  shouul  -^  Aerived  by 
him,  and  tlioso  under  him,  from  such  a 
siMirce.  Thus,  wc  find  it  recorded  in 
"  Birch's  Jlemoirs,"  that  nish<»p  Kl.'t- 
cher  had  **  bestowcfl  in  nllowancrs  nnd 
piitifications  to  dirrrs  attenduuU  about 
her  M:ncstv,  since  his  preftrniciit  to  the 
see  of  London,  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  pounds;  wliich  money 
was  giren  by  him,  for  the  most  part,  by 
her  Mnjcst/^B  direction  and  specinl  ap- 
pointment." Indeed,  the  corruption  of 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  was  so  gross,  that 
no  public  character  disdained  tiic  influ- 
ence of  gifts  and  bribes ;  and  we  find 
Jiord  Burleigh  insertini;:  the  following 
moral  and  prudential  rules  for  tlie  guid- 
ance of  his  son  Robert: — '* Be  sure  to 
keep  some  great  man  thy  friend;  but 
trouble  him  not  for  trifles.  Compliment 
him  often  ;  present  him  with  many,  yet 
small  gifts,  and  of  little  charge.  And 
if  thou  bust  cause  to  bestow  any  great 
gratuity,  let  it  be  somo  such  thing  as 
may  be'  daily^  in  his  sic^ht.  Otherwise, 
in  this  ambitious  age,  thou  shnlt  remain 
as  a  hop  without  a  pole,  liye  in  obscu- 
rity, nnd  be  made  a  football  for  every 
insultine  companion." 

Elizabeth  felt  seyerely  the  loss  of  her 
fjiyonritc  senrant,  oonnsellor,  and  friend. 
Contrary  to  her  custom  on  such  occasions, 
she  wept  much,  retired  for  a  time  from 
all  society ;  and,  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
she  could  neyer  bear  to  pronounce  bis 
name  without  tears.  Her  uniform  bc- 
hayionr  towards  him  evinced  her  deep 
sense  of  his  fidelity  nnd  merits  as  a  mi- 
nister, and  her  affection  for  him  as  a 
man.  In  his  latter  years,  she  constanUy 
aade  him  sit  in  her  presence,  on  account 


of  his  being  troubled  with  the  gout,  and 
would  plensantly  tell  him,  ^  Mj  lord, 
we  make  much  of  yuu,  not  on  account  of 
your  bad  legs,  but  your  cood  head.'* 
In  his  occasional  fits  of  melancholy  and 
retirement,  she  would  woo  him  back  to 
her  presence  by  kind  nnd  playful  letters ; 
and  she  positiVely  refiisul  to  accept  of 
his  resignation,  when  his  bodily  inhnni- 
tics  inerenseil  upon  him.  Site  constantly 
visited  him  when  confined  by  sickness'; 
and  on  one  of  these  occiisions,  being 
liumhly  requested  by  his  attendant  tu 
stoop  as  she  entennl  at  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  the  (^ut>en  replied,  with  mueh 
feeling  and  dicriiiiy :  *'  l''or  y<»iir  msw- 
ter's  sake,  I  will, 'though  not  for  the 
King;  of  Spain  I" 

Eiiznbetli  re^^idarly  maintained  a  cor- 
respondence with  her  kinsman  and  heir, 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland.  Sir  Ho* 
ger  Aston  was  frequently  the  beanT  of 
tiiese  friendly  epistles.  **  lie  was  an  En- 
glishman born, '  says  Welden,  ^*  but  was 
brought  up  wiiolly'in  Scotland,  and  had 
served  the  King  many  years  us  his  bsir' 
ber  ;  ho  was  honest,  free-hearted,  and 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Cheshire,  but  of 
no  breeding  answerable  to  his  birth. 
Yet  was  he  the  only  man  ever  employed 
as  a  letter-carrier  l>etween  the  King  and 
the  Queen  1-  lizubeth.  He  was  in  good 
esteem  with  her  Majesty ;  and  received 
many  royal  gifts,  which  enriched  him, 
and  gave  him  a  better  revenue  than  most 
gentlemen  in  Scotiand.  For  the  Queen 
found  him  as  faithful  to  her,  as  to  his 
master.  In  this,  his  employment,  I 
mnst  not  pass  over  one  pretty  ^aaaage  1 
have  heard  him  himself  relate.  That 
whenever  he  came  to  deliver  letters  from 
his  master,  Jam(.-s  the  Sixth,  to  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  placed  in  the  lobby,  where 
he  might  see  the  Queen  dancing  to  a 
little  fiddle ;  which  was  to  no  other  end 
than  that,  on  his  retam,  he  should  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  next  to  impossible  for 
James  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  the 
g^Jj  vigorous  Elizabeth,  who,  to  all  ap* 
pearances,  would  outliye  the  Scottish 
monarch." 

Although  in  her  letters  to  James  the 
Sixth,  Elizabeth  did  not  hesitate  treat- 
ing him  as  the  undisputed  heir  to  the 
throne,  she  still  pertinaciously  refused 
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to  publicly  declare  her  successor.  Sir 
Julia  Harrington  relates  the  foilowinj^ 
lirely  anecdote  on  this  subject : — '*  1  no 
sooner  remember  this  famous  and  worthy 

S relate  (Hatton,  Archbishop  of  York), 
ut  methinks  I  see  liim  in  tne  chapel  at 
Whitehall.  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  win- 
dow in  ine  duf'^t ;   nil  the  lords  of  I  he 
piirliament,  spiritual  and  leniporal,  about 
them;   and  then,  ritlcr  his  three  obei- 
sances, that  I  hear  him  out  of  the  pulpit 
thundering  this  text:    'The  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  ore  mine,  and  I  do  give 
them  to  whom  I   will;    1  have  giTcn 
them   to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  son, 
and  his  son's  son  : '    which  text  being 
produced,  taking  the  sense  rather  than 
the  words  of  the  prophet.     lie  showed 
how  oft  our  nation  h:id  been  u  prey  to 
foreigners;  and  finally,  conquered  and 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Normans, 
whose  posterity  continued  in  great  pros- 
perity to  the  days  of  her  ^lujestY,  who 
for  peace,  for  plenty,  for  glory,  for  con- 
tinuance, had  exceeded  them  all;  who 
had  lived  to  change  all  her  councillon 
but  one;   all  officers  twice  or   thrice; 
some  bishops  fonr  times :  only  the  un- 
certainty of  succession  gave  hopes  to 
foreigners    to  attempt  fresh   invasion!, 
and  breed  fears  of  a  new  conquest.    The 
only  policy  left  to  quail  those  hopes,  to 
assuage  those  fears,  was  to  establish  the 
succession :  and  at  last,  insinuating,  as 
fur  as  he  durst,  the  nearness  of  blood  of 
our  present  sorereign,  he  said  plainly, 
that  the  expectations  and  presages  of  all 
writers  went  northward,  naming  Soot> 
land  without  any  circumlocntion,  *  which,' 
said  he,  M'f  it  ^re  an  error,  yet  it  will 
be  found  a  learned  one.' 

« All  who  knew  Elizabeth's  disposition, 
imagined  that  such  a  (UscooFse  was  as 
welcome  as  salt  to  the  eyes ;  or,  to  use 
her  own  words,  '  to  pin  up  her  winding 
sheet  before  her  face,  so  to  point  out  her 
snccessor,  and  urge  her  to  dedare  him ;' 


wherefore,  we  aU  exnectcd  that  sh« 
would  hare  been  highly  otfeaded :  but 
when  the  sermon  was  finished,  and  she 
opened  the  window,  we  found  ourselves 
deceived;  for  very  kindlv  and  calmly. 
wiUiout  shew  of  offence  (as  if  she  had 
but  walked  out  of  some  sleep),  she  gave 
him  thanks  for  his  very  teamed  dis- 
courK'.  Yet,  when  she  had  better  con- 
sidcretl  the  matter,  in  private,  she  sent 
couucillors  to  him  with  a  sharp  mes- 
sage, to  which  he  was  glad  to  give  a 
|Kitirnt  answer  " 

The  death  of    her  Majesty's  poet- 
biurctite,  the  immortal  Spenser,  under 
circumstances  of  severe  distress,   now 
excited  the  commiseration  and  rcffret  of 
all  the  fricmU  and  patrons  of  English 
genius.   After  witnessing  the  di'struction 
of  his  whole  property  by  the  Irish  rebels, 
the  unfortunate  poet  had  fled  to  England 
for  shelter ; — the  annuity  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  which  he  enjoyed  b^  virtue  of 
his  office,  was  apparently  his  only  re- 
source; and,  having  taken  up  his  me- 
luucholy  abode  in  an  obscure  lodging  in 
London,  he  pined  awa^  under  the  pres- 
sure of  penury  and  gnef.    Spenser  was 
interred  with  great  solemnitv  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  by  the  side  of  Ghaueer ; 
the  generous  Essex  d('frayin|^  the  cost 
of  the  funeral,  and  walking  himself  as  a 
mourner.    Alas !  would  to  God  that  the 
patrons  of  genius  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  cireumstances 
of  such  men  whilst  they  ore  yet  living, 
their  munificence  would  be  more  appre- 
ciated by  posterity,  than    by   paying 
funeral  lionours,  or  raising  senipturcd 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  departed 
wortli !    That  ootentatioaB.  bat  monift- 
oent  woman,  Anne,  Coonteos  of  Dorset, 
erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his 
memory;    and  his  brother  poets  who 
attended  his  funeral,  threw  ewgies  and 
sonnets  into  his  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Buex  mppainttd  LbtiI  Lifnltaait  of  Irrhnit—  Hit  UHir  la  Ellsairlk—  Hit  ^parlmr 
fir  Irtlani—  Vnapttiti  ntHru—Sir  John  HarnHtlOH—Br/meiaur  a/  Kliatbuk 
—IH-gnm  of  &KX-KliMielt  dtulet  kirn  a  lail  firtur—IIU  rtnll— Trial  a»4 
atntioH—Grir/  ami  iltHta  af  tht  Qifta— Story  af  IA4  riof—Dnlh  »/  EUahrlh 
--Hit  burial ^Tomb—EyHiliiha — Charatttr — hlidalarg  rhymat — Hia/itp  Halfi 
Sulaffium. 

M  X  1S08.  the 

J?   Irrlind  wii»  incTprjr 

I'S  rspcct  iliplonEila 
UJ  — the  wholi;  proiinci 
3?  of  UlKcrwu  inapci 
ij  Tcbcltion.  Qndpr  Tj- 


-»  of  lh«  toiinti 
inced  to  di«pa{r  by  inniimunible  o 
nvBS.  and  by  Iho  runioiir  of  furtb 
reritiN  moUitau-d  bjr  the  Queen  of 
England.  In  thii  itate  of  things,  l.ti- 
labctb.  nutiritlKUnilin^  the  unwiUing- 
neu  ihe  felt  it  parting  vith  her  hTDur. 
ila  Enci,  resolved  to  appoint  him  to  the 
high  oScu  at  Lord  Daputj'  of  Icehind. 
Tho  fricada  of  thn  tJul  cogeiir  forward- 
ed hii  appointment,  by  cnlt^umi  of 
hii  Tolour  and  gcniui,  and  imprudent 
■Dticipatioai  of  bii  certain  and  complete 
nioeesa.     But    Euex  himielf  be^r  *- 

dated  December  the  fourth.  1^98,  lUlea, 
that  "  the  opinion  of  the  Earl'a  going  to 
Iceland  had  wma  itop;  h^  teaaon  othia 
lordahip'i  iadinwaition  to  it.  except  with 
aoma  inch  conditioni  ai  were  diaagreeahle 
to  her  Majatj*!  mindi  altbongh,"  he 
added,  "the  cap  will  huidlj  pan  from 
bini  in  r^jrd  of  hia  trortii  and  fortnne ; 
bnt  if  it  do,  my  Lord  Montjoj  ia  named." 
In  the  midit  of  the  dimcultiei  thn* 
thrown  in  the  way,  Enei  sndeaYoored 
to  woit  npon  tho  feelingi  of  Elizabeth, 
by  the  following   umcwimt  romantio 

"To  T 


"  From  a  mind  delighting  inioirow, 

-  — --'k  wiiati'd  with  paaaion,  from  a 

in  plLi-ea  wjtli  eurv.  grief  iind 

ID  a  mnii  Ihut  hatilh  binuelf. 


than  banishment  and  proaciiptiuu  to  the 
coracdat  of  uU  isbnihi?  It  i>  your 
n^bd'a  pride  and  lucecssinn  must  jire 
me  leave  to  runiom  niTulf  out  of  thii 
hateful  ptiaon,  out  of  my  iiKilhed  bmly; 
which,  if  it  happcnelh  so.  youc  Jlujiiiy 
aholl  hare  no  eaunc  to  dislike  the  fadiion 
of  mr  death,  tince  the  courio  of  my  life 
could  noter  plonae  you. 
'llapprenilil  ha  Sniih  rorthhitfcu 


Gontaiit  with  hlpi  and  hawa,  and  bi 

In  nniflmplatlcm  paaatnr  out  hl«  da^v 
Aod  chaa^  of  hoJr  thon^ti  to  n 


The  obataelei  which  bad  dalayad  th» 
appointment  of  Eaacz,  were  grndnallT 
remored ;  tha  Queen  coniented  to  iDTtat 
him  with  mora  ample  powers  than  hod 
vin  before  been  oonientd  oa  a  lord 
depu^.  All  bia  nquiaiiiou  of  n«n  and 
auppliea  were  complied  with,  and  an  army 
of  CwantytboDnndfootandtwathaimiid 
hone — a  larser  army  than  bad  arer 
been  lent  to  trelaad — wai  phucd  at  hii 
diapoaal.  At  parting,  tha  tandcnea  of 
the  Queen  rariTed  in  Full  force;  and 
ihe  diamiucd  him  with  expnoiona  of 
regret  and  HiTectiim,  icliieh,  ui  ha  aftci- 
wiink  prufitavd   I"   liit,  hud  "pieronl 
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his  Teiy  soul/'  The  people  followed  him 
with  acclamations;  ana  the  flower  of 
the  nobility,  as  in  the  Cadiz  expedition, 
attended  him  as  yoluntccra.    He  em- 
barked about  the  end  of  March,  1509 ; 
and,  landing  at  Dublin,  after  a  dangerous 
passage,  his  first  act  was,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  Queen's  orders,  to  appoint 
his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to 
the  office  of  prenerul  of  the  horse.     IIu 
abandoned    his    ori^nal    intention,  of 
marching  imme<liati'ly  against  Tyrone, 
and  dcTutcd  his  cai-ly  efforts  to  the  sup- 
pression of  a  minor  revolt  in  Munster ; 
out  in  this  he  encoiint4>rrd  a  resistance  so 
formidable,  and  found  himself  so  ill  sup- 
ported by  his  troops,  whom  the  nature 
of  the  service  speedily  disheurti*ned,  that 
after  uhout  four  months,  w:isti'd  in pttty 
enronntcrs,    the    uriny   returned,   side, 
wearied,  and  greatly  reduced  in  number. 
>j»cx,  on  learning  that  the  Queen  wns 
much  displeased  at  this  expedition  into 
Alunster,  and  the  appointment  he  had 
conferred  on  Southampton,  addressed  an 
elo<|uent  letter  to  the  Privy  Council,  in 
which,  after  declaring  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  and 
judgment,  he  says,  '*  touching  the  dis- 
placing of  the  Earl  of  Souwampton; 
your  lordships  say,  that  her  Majesty 
thinketh  it  strange,  and  taketh  it  offen- 
sively, that  I  should  appoint  him  general 
of  the  horse ;  seeing  not  only  her  Ma- 
jesty denied  it  when  I  moved  it,  but 
gave  an  express  prohibition  to  any  such 
choice.    I  remember  that  her  Majesty, 
in  her  privy-chamber  at  Richmond,  I 
only  being  with  her,  showed  a  dislike  of 
his  having  any  o£Soe ;  but  my  answer 
was,  that  if  her  Majesty  would  revoke 
my  commission,  I  would  cast  both  it  and 
myself  at  her  Majestv*s  feet ;  but  if  it 
pleased  her  Majesty  that  I  should  exe- 
cute it,  I  must  work  with  my  own  in- 
struments.   0 !  miserable  employment, 
and  more  miserable  destiny  of  mine, 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  please 
and  serve  her  Majesty  at  onoe !     Was  it 
treason  in  my  Lord  of  Southampton  to 
marry  my  poor  kinswoman,  that  neither 
lon^  imprisonment,  nor  any  punishment 
besides  that  hath  been  usual  in  like 
eases,  can  satisfy  and  appease?     Or, 
will  no  kind  of  punishment  be  fit  for 


him  but  that  which  punisheth,  not  him, 
but  me,  this  amir,  and  this  poor  country 
of  Ireland  ?  Shall  I  keep  ihe  country 
when  the  army  breaks }  Or,  shall  the 
army  stand  when  all  the  volunteers  leave 
it?  Or,  will  any  voluntaries  stay,  when 
thoAe  that  have  will  and  cause  to  follow 
are  thus  handled  ?  No,  my  lords,  they 
already  ask  passports,  and  that  daily.  *' 

Notwithstanding  this  cloc^uent  appeal, 
the  Queen  still  jH^rsisted  in  reauiring 
Essex  to  displace  his  friend ;  ana  even 
chid  him  severely  fur  delay,  after  once 
Icaniing  her  displeasure  on  this  point. 
Success  in  the  nuiin  object  of  his  expe- 
dition mi^ht  still,  however,  hare  enabled 
him  to  triumph  over  his  court  enemies, 
and  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his  of- 
fendetl  mistress;  but  fortune  had  now 
turned  its  back  upon  him.  The  necessity 
of  quelling  some  rebels  in  Linnstcr 
again  prevented  his  march  to  Ulster. 
But  by  this  time  the  season  had  so  far 
advanced,  and  the  army  had  become  so 
sickly,  that  both  the  Earl  and  his  council 
were  of  opinion,  that  nothing  effectual 
could  be  done ;  and,  at  the  Srtt  notice 
of  hii  intended  mareh,  great  port  of  his 
forces  deserted.  He,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded, and,  in  a  few  days,  came  in  sight 
of  the  main  army  of  uc  rebels,  much 
more  numerous  than  his  own.  Tyrone, 
however,  would  not  venture  to  give  him 
battle,  but  demanded  a  parley.  This 
was  granted,  a  conference  was  held,  and 
a  truce  concluded,  to  be  renewed  every 
six  weeks,  till  terms  of  peace  should  be 
finally  agreed  upon.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time,  sharp  letters  were  passing 
between  Elizabetii,  her  privy  council, 
and  the  Earl 

The  Queen  remonstrated  with  Essex 
against  his  contemptuous  disobedience  of 
her  orders,  and  his  wasting,  in  frivolous 
enterprizes,  vast  supplies  of  men  and 
money  which  she  haa  entrusted  to  him 
for  a  great  and  specific  purpose.  Ap- 
prehensive, lest  by  his  remaining  longer 
in  Ireland,  he  should  be  irrecoverably 
lost  in  the  affections  of  her  Majesty,  he 
resolved  to  risk  another  act  of  disobe- 
dience— that  of  leaving  for  a  while  his 
important  charge,  and  hastening  to 
throw  himself  at  the  foot  of  an  exasper« 
ated,  but,  ho  tisittcrcd  himself,  not  a  re- 
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fantlat  mistms.  Accordingly  he  em- 
barked uith  his  household,  and  a  num- 
ber of  bis  favourite  officers,  and  arrived 
at  the  court,  which  was  then  held  at 
Nonsuch,  on  the  morning  before  Wi" 
chaclmas-day.  On  ali^hiinpr  at  tlie 
gate,  covered  with  mud  and  dirt,  he 
hiistencd  up  stairs ;  passed  through  the 
presence  and  privy  cliambers,  and  never 
stopped  till  he  reached  the  Queen's  bed- 
eharobcr,  where  he  found  her  Majesty 
newly  risen,  with  her  hair  uU  bangine 
about  her  face.  He  kneeled  and  kissed 
ber  hands ;  and  she,  in  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  beholding  at  her  feet  one 
whom  she  still  loved,  received  him  so 
kindly,  and  listened  with  such  favour  to 
his  excuses,  that  on  leaving  her,  after  a 
private  confurencc  of  sonic  duration,  he 
appeared  in  hij^h  spirits,  and  tliaukcd 
God,  that  though  he  had  suifcrcd  many 
storms  abroad,  he  found  a  sweet  cnlm  at 
home.  He  waited  on  her  again,  iu 
ioon  as  he  liad  changed  his  dress,  and 
after  a  second  long  and  gracious  confer- 
ence, was  freely  visited  by  all  the  lords, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen  at  court,  excepting 
the  Secretary  and  his  party,  who  appearea 
somewhat  shy  of  him.  But  all  these 
fair  appearances  quickly  vanished.  On 
again  visiting  the  Queen  in  the  evening, 
he  found  ber  much  changed  towards 
him ;  she  began  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  unauthorized  return,  and  the 
haxard  to  which  he  had  exposed  Ireland. 
Four  privy  councillors  were  appointed 
by  ber  to  examine  him  that  night,  and 
bear  hia  answers ;  but  nothing  was  con- 
cluded, the  matter  being  referred  to  a 
full  coundl,  summoned  for  the  following 
day,  Essex,  in  the  mean  time,  being 
commanded  to  keep  his  chamber.  The 
oouncil  having  met,  the  Earl  answered 
with  ^freat  gravity  and  discretion  the 
following  charges  brought  a^nst  him : 
**  His  contemptuous  disobedience  of  her 
Majesty's  orders  and  will  in  returning ; 
his  presumptuous  letters  written  from 
time  to  time ;  his  proceedings  in  Ireland 
contrary  to  his  instructions ;  his  rash 
manner  of  coming  away  from  Ireland ; 
his  over-boldness  in  going  the  day  be- 
fore to  her  Majesty's  presence  to  her 
bed-chamber ;  and '  his  making  of  so 
many  idle  knights."    After  the  ccuincil 


bad  beard  his  defence,  they  remained 
awhile  in  consultation,  and  then  mado 
their  report  to  the  Queen,  who  said, 
**she  would  take  time  to  consider  his 
answers."  In  the  meanwhile,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  kept  very  private,  auu  the 
Earl  continued  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
apartment 

An  open  division  now  took  nlaeo  be- 
tween tue  two  great  factions  which  lijul 
long  secretly  divided  the  court.  The 
Earls  of  Sl'ircwsbury  and  Nottinghuni, 
Lords  Thomas  Howard,  Cobham,  anil 
Grey,  Sir  Walter  Baleigli,  and  Sir 
George  Carew,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Secretary ;  while  Essex  was  followed  by 
the  Earls  of  Worcester  and  Rutland, 
Lords  Montjoy,Rich,  Lumley,  and  Henry 
Howard,  the  last  of  whom  was  al- 
ready suspected  of  treaclicry  towards 
his  friend  and  patron.  Sir  William 
Knolles  also  joined  the  partj  of  his 
nephew,  with  many  other  knights  and 
gentlemen.  Lord  Effingham,  though 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
espoused  the  opposite  party,  was  often 
with  Essex,  and  protested  all  service  to 
him.  '*  It  if  a  world  to  be  here ! "  con- 
tinues Whyte,  in  the  *'  Sidney  Papers," 
from  which  these  interesting  particulars 
are  gleaned ;  "  and  see  the  humours  of 
the  place."  On  the  second  of  October, 
Essex  was  oommanded  to  retire  from 
court,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Lord  Keeper,  iritb  whom  he  re- 
mained at  York-House. 

Harrington,  the  wit  and  poet,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  one  of  the  three-score 
"idle  knights"  dubbed  by  the  Lord 
Deput}r,  during  his  short  and  inglorious 
career  in  Irebmd ;  and  also  one  of  the 
officers  selected  to  acoompany  him  in  his 
return ;  and  we  learn  from  his  own  let- 
ters in  what  manner  his  royal  godmother 
welcomed  him  on  bis  arrival: — 

"  Mt  "wobtht  Lokd, 

"  I  hare  lived  to  see  that  d re- 
bel Tyrone  brought  to  England,  courte- 
ously honoared,  ^voured,  and  welUiked. 
Oh  !  my  lord,  what  is  there  which  doth 
not  prove  the  inconstancy  of  worldly 
mutters!  How  did  1  kbour  after  that 
knave's  destruction !  I  was  called  from 
my  home  by  her  Majesty's  comiuund. 
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adTenturcil  pcrib  by  sea  and  land,  en- 
dured toil,  was  near  starving,  utc  horse- 
flesh at  Munster.  and  all  to  qncll  that 
man,  who  now  smileth  in  peace  at  those 
who  did  hazard  their  lives  to  destroy 
him.  I  obeyed  in  g^ing  with  Essex  to 
Ireland,  and  oboyed  in  cominij  with  him 
to  England.  But  what  did  I  g:iin  ?  why, 
truly,  a  knighthood,  which  had  be<;n 
better  bestt>wed  by  her  that  sent  me,  and 
better  spared  by  him  that  gave  it.  I 
shall  never  put  out  of  my  memory  her 
Majesty's  displeasure :  I  entered  her 
chamber,  but  sho  frowned,  and  said, 
♦What !  did  the  fool  bring  you  too?  Go 
back  to  your  business  V  " 

In  a  letter  to  >(r.  Robert  Markbam, 
Harrington  says : — 

"  My  oood  Cousiy, 

"  Herewith  you  will  have  my  jour- 
ml,  with  our  history  during  our  march 
against  the  Irish  rebels.  I  did  not  in- 
tend  any  eyes  should  have  seen  this  mat- 
ter, but  my  own  children's ;  yet,  alas !  it 
happened  otherwise ;  for  the  Queen  did 
10  ask,  and  I  may  say,  demand  my  ac- 
count, tbat  I  ooulQ  not  withhold  show- 
ing it ;  and  I,  even  now,  almost  tremble 
to  rehearse  her  Majesty's  displeasure 
hereat  She  swore,  by  God's  son,  we 
were  all  idle  knaves,  and  the  Lord  De- 

Suty  worse,  for  wasting  our  time  and 
er  commands,  in  such  wise  as  my  jour- 
nal doth  write  of.  She  chafed  much, 
walked  fiistly  to  and  fro,  looked  with 
diaoomposnre  in  her  visage ;  and,  I  re- 
member, she  caught  my  gixdle  when  £ 
knelt  to  her,  and  swore,  *  By  God's  son, 
I  am  no  Queen:  that  man  (meaning 
Essex)  is  above  me!  Who  gave  him 
command  to  come  here  so  soon  ?  I  did 
■end  him  on  other  business!*  It  was 
long  before  more  gracious  discourse  fell 
to  my  hearing;  but  I  was  then  put  out 
of  my  trouble,  and  bid  go  home.  I  did 
not  stay  to  be  bidden  twice ;  if  aU  the 
Irish  rebc^  had  been  at  my  heels,  I 
should  not  have  made  better  speed,  for  I 
now  fled  from  one  whom  I  both  loved 
and  feared  too." 

Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  grati- 
fled  to  learn  some  further  particulars  of 
Sir  John  llarriugtou,  the  author  of  these 


amunng  letters.  He  was  the  godsoo  of 
Elizabeth,  being  the  child  of  her  faith- 
ful servants,  James  Harrington  and  Isa- 
bella Markham.  He  was  \iom  in  1666, 
and,  after  the  usual  course  of  school  and 
college  education,  young  Harrington 
presented  himself  at  court,  where  his 
wit  and  learning  Mon  procured  him  a 
rather  dansrerous  distinction.  A  satin 
cal  poem  was  traced  to  him  as  its  author, 
containing  certain  allusions  to  living 
characters,  which  gave  so  much  oflencc 
at  court,  that  he  was  threatened  with  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  star-chamber ;  but 
the  secret  favour  of  Elizabeth  towards  a 
godson  whom  she  loved,  and  who  amused 
her,  saved  him  from  this  very  serious 
kind  of  retaliation.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  translated  a  tiilcontof  Ariosto,  which 
proved  highly  cntrrtuining  to  tlie  court 
Ldics,  and  so  pleased  the  Queen,  that, 
in  affected  displeasure  at  certain  over- 
free  passages,  which  she  secretly  glozed 
over,  she  ordered  him  to  appear  no  more 
at  court— till  he  had  translated  the  whole 
poem !  The  royal  command  was  obeyed 
with  alacrity ;  and  he  speedily  commit- 
ted his  Orlando  to  the  press,  with  a  de- 
dication to  her  Majesty!  Before  this 
time,  our  sprightly  poet  had  found 
means  to  dissipate  a  considerable  part  of 
the  large  estate  to  which  he  was  heir; 
and  being  inclined  to  follow  the  friendly 
counsels  of  Essex,  who  bade  him  "  luy 
good  hold  on  her  Majesty's  bounty,  and 
ask  freely,"  he  dexterously  opened  his 
cnse,  by  the  following  Lines,  sUppod  be- 
hind her  cushion : — 

*  For  erer  dear,  for  •ver  draaded  Prinos, 
Yon  raad  a  ▼erso  of  mine  a  littts  sinoe ; 
And  80  proDoaneed  saoli  word  sad  •rwf 

letter, 
Your  icmdoas  reeding  greoed  my  vine  the 

better; 
Blaoe  then  your  Highnees  doth  by  gilt  ez- 

oeeding. 
Make  what  yoa  read  the  better  Ibr  your 

reading; 
Let  my  poor  Mnae  yoor  paioa  thus  tkr  ira- 

portane. 
Like  an  you  reed  my  verse,  eo    wed  my 

fortune. 

Of  the  various  little  aits  of  pleasing 
to  which  Harrington  applied  himself 
some  amusing  instances  are  given  in  his 
own  noteliook,  kept  by  himself: — **I 
urn  to  send  »>od  store  oi  news  from  tha 
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countrv,  for  her  Highncn'  entertainment. 
Her  liijfbncM  loveth  merry  talcs/*  **  The" 
Queen  stood  up  and  bade  roe  reach  forth 
my  right  hand  to  rest  her  thereon.  0 ! 
wliat  swei't  burden  to  my  next  song. 
Petrarch  shall  eke  out  good  matter  for 
this  business.*'  "  The  Queen  loveth  to 
see  mc  in  my  new  frize  jerkin ;  andsaith 
'tis  well  cuL  I  will  have  another  made 
like  to  it  I  do  remember  she  spat  on 
Sir  ]^Iatthew*s  fringed  cloth,  and  said 
the  fool's  wit  was  gone  to  rags.  Heaven 
spare  me  from  such  a  jibing  !**  **  I  must 
tarn  my  poor  wits  towards  my  suit  for 
the  lands  in  the  north— 1  must  go  in  an 
early  hour,  before  her  Highness  hath 
special  niuttcrs  bruugiit  up  to  counsel 
on.  I  must  go  belbre  the  breakfast 
covers  are  placed,  aud  sbmd  uncovered 
as  her  higlmess  cometh  forth  from  her 
chamber;  then  kneel,  and  say,  'God 
save  your  Majesty !  I  crave  your  ear  at 
what  hour  may  suit  for  your  servant  to 
meet  your  blessed  countenance.'  Thns 
will  I  gain  her  favour  to  follow  me  to 
the  auditory. 

*  Trast  not «  friend  to  do  or  laf. 
In  that  yottnralf  cMi  sue  or  pray.'  ** 

Tlie  lands  alluded  to,  formed  a  large 
estate  in  the  north  of  England,  which 
on  sincestor  had  forfeited  by  his  ad- 
herence to  the  House  of  York,  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  which  Harrington 
was  now  endeavouring  to  recover.  **  Yet 
win  I  venture,"  writes  he  to  a  friend, 
"to  give  her  Majesty  five  hundred 
pounds  in  money,  and  some  pretty  jewel 
or  garment,  as  you  shall  aavise;  only 
praving  her  Majesty  to  further  my  suit 
with  some  of  her  learned  counsel,  which 
I  pray  yon  to  find  some  proper  time  to 
move  in.  This  some  hold  as  a  danger- 
ous adventure,  but  five-and-twenty  ma- 
nors do  well  justify  my  trying  it." 

This  singular  paragraph  proves,  to  de- 
monstration, the  avarice  and  corruption 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.    When  sovo 
reigns  lead  the  way  to  such  venality, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  it  mav  end. 

The  fate  of  Essex  remained  long  in 
suspense,  while  several  little  circum- 
nanees  indicated  the  strength  of  tlie 
Uueen's  resentment  against  him.  To 
ihu  i>enionul  ri-qucst  uf  Lady  W'ubing* 


ham,  she  peremptorily  denied  the  Earl 
permission,  even  to  wntc  to  his  Countess, 
her  daughter,  who  was  in  childbed,  and 
exceedingly  troubled  at  neither  seeing 
nor  hearing  from  her  husband.  She 
abo  refused  to  allow  his  family  ph}*8icinii 
access  to  him,  though  he  was  nuw  so  ill 
as  to  be  attended  In'  several  other  phy- 
sicians; with  whom,  however,  Dr. 
Brown  was  permitted  to  consult ;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  given  out,  that  if  he 
would  beg  his  liberty  for  the  purpose  of 
going  back  to  Ireland,  it  would  be 
granted  him.  But  he  was  resolute  never 
to  return  thither,  and  professed  a  deter- 
mination of  leading  liencefortli  a  retired 
life  in  the  country,  free  from  all  partici- 
pation in  public  iitfairs.  His  sisters, 
i^dy  Rich  and  Lady  Southampton, 
quitted  Msscx  House  and  went  into  tlio 
country,  because  the  resort  of  eumpany 
to  them  had  given  great  offence,  lie 
himself  neither  saw,  nor  desired  to  see. 
any  one.  His  very  servants  were  afraid 
to  meet  in  any  place  to  make  merr}', 
lest  it  might  be  taken  ill.. 

"At  the  court,"  says  Wliyte,  "  Lady 
Scrope  is  only  noted  to  stand  firm  ta 
him ;  for  she  endures  much  at  her  Ma- 
jesty's hands,  because  she  daily  does  all 
kind  of  offices  of  love  to  the  Queen  in 
his  behalf  She  wears  all  black;  she 
mourns  and  is  pensive,  and  joys  in  no- 
thing but  in  being  solitary  and  alone. 
And  'tis  thought  she  says  much  that  few 
would  venture  to  say  but  herself."  This 
noble  and  generous  woman  was  daughter 
of  the  first  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  nearly 
related  both  to  Essex  and  the  Queen 

Towards  the  middle  of  October,  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  of  Uie  Eail's  en- 
largement The  Secretary  expressed  to 
him  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  seeing  her 
Majesty  so  well  appeased  by  his  de- 
meanour, and  his  own  wish  to  promote 
her  good.  The  reasons  which  he  had 
assigned  for  his  conduct  in  Ireland  ap- 
peared to  have  satisfied  the  privy  council 
and  mollified  the  Queen.  Hut  tier  Ma- 
jesty characteristicallv  declared,  that  she 
would  not  bear  the  blame  of  his  impri- 
sonment ;  and  before  she  and  her  coun- 
cil could  settle  among  them  on  whom  it 
should  bo  made  to  rest,  a  new  cause  of 
exasperation  arose.    Tyrone,  in  a  letter 
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to  Essex,  which  was  intercepted,  de- 
clared that  he  fouinl  it  impouible  to 
prerail  on  his  confederates  to  obscrre 
the  conditions  of  truce  ag^rced  upon  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  Qaecn,  relapsing 
into  anger,  triumphantly  :u»ked  if  there 
did  not  now  apiH;ar  go<Ml  cause  for  the 
Earl's  commiual  ?  She  immediately 
made  known  to  Lord  Montjoy  her  wish 
that  ho  shoiUd  undertake  tHe  govern- 
ment of  Ireland ;  hut  the  fricniuhip  of 
this  nobleman  to  Essex  induced  Mont- 
joy to  excuse  himself.  The  council 
unanimously  recommended  to  her  Ma- 
jesty the  enlargement  of  Essex,  but  she 
angrily  replied,  that  such  contempts  as 
he  nad  been  guilty  of  ought  to  be  oix-nly 
punished,  and  caused  lieads  of  accusa- 
tion to  be  dniwii  up  against  him.  All 
this  time  Essex  coutiuucd  ill,  and  his 
once  high  spirit  now  condescended  to 
such  supplications  as  the  following : — 

**  To  THE  Queen. 

"  When  the  creature  cntereth  into 
account  with  the  Creator,  it  can  never 
number  in  how  many  things  it  needs 
mercy,  nor  in  how  many  it  receives  it 
But  he  that  is  best  stored  must  still  say, 
da  nobii  hodie  ;  and  he  that  hath  showed 
most  thankfulness,  must  ask  again,  qw'd 
rHribuamutf  And  I  can  no  sooner 
finish  this  mv  first  audit,  most  dear  and 
most  admired  Sovereign,  but  I  come  to 
consider  how  large  a  measure  of  this 
fi^ace,  and  how  great  a  resemblance  of 
his  power,  God  hath  given  you  upon 
earth ;  and  how  many  ways  he  giveth 
occasion  to  you  to  exercise  the  divine 
offices  upon  us,  that  are  your  vassals. 
This  confession  best  fittetn  me,  of  all 
men,  and  it  is  now  most  joyfully  and 
roost  humbly  made  by  me.  I  acknow- 
led}j^,  upon  the  knees  of  my  heart,  your 
Majesty  s  infinite  goodness  iu  granting 
my  humble  petition.  God,  who  seeth  all, 
is  wituess  how  faithfully  1  do  vow  to 
dedicate  the  rest  of  my  life  next  after 
my  highest  duty,  in  obedience,  faith, 
and  zeal  to  your  Majesty,  without  ad- 
mitting any  other  worldly  care;  and 
whatsoever  your  ISIujcsty  resolvcth  to  do 
witli  me,  I  shall  live  and  die, 
<t  Your  Majesty's  humblest  vassal, 

"  ESUEX." 


Two  months  afterwords,  peroetfingno 
immediate  prospect  of  his  restoration  to 
liberty,  he  a^iin  addressed  her  Majesty 
in  the  following  style : — 

*'  l^efore  all  letters  written  with  this 
hand  be  banishe<],  or  he  who  sends  this 
enjoin  himsclfetemal  silence,  be  pleased, 
I  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty,  to  resul 
over  these  few  lines.  At  sundry  times, 
and  by  several  messen^rs.  I  reeeived 
these  words  as  your^lajesty'sown^tbat 
you  meant  to  correct,  but  not  to  ruin. 
Since  which  time,  I  do  not  only  feel  the 
intolerable  weight  of  your  Majesty's  in- 
dignation, hut,  OS  if  I  were  thrown  into 
a  corner  like  a  dead  carcase,  I  am 
gnawed  on,  and  torn  by  the  vilest  and 
basest  creatures.  The  tivem- hunter 
speaks  of  me  as  ho  lists ;  alretidy  tiiey 
print  me,  and  m:ikc  mc  sp<Nik  to  the 
world :  and  sliortly  they  will  play  me 
upon  the  stage.  The  least  of  these  is  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  death.  Iiut 
this  is  not  the  worst  of  my  destiny ;  for 
your  Majesty,  who  hath  mercy  for  all 
the  world  but  me — who  hath  pratectod 
from  scorn  and  infamy  all  to  womn  you 
once  vowed  favour,  but  Kssex — and  never 
repented  )rou  of  any  gracious  assurance 
you  had  given,  till  now— your  Majesty, 
I  say,  hath  now,  in  this  eighth  month 
of  my  close  imprisonment  —  as  if  jou 
thought  my  infirmitira,  beggary,  awl  in- 
famy too  little  punishment  for  me — ^re- 
jected my  letters,  refused  to  hear  of  me; 
which  to  traitors  you  never  did.  Wliut, 
therefore,  remaincth  for  me?  Only 
this,  to  beseech  your  Majesty,  on  the 
knees  of  my  heart,  to  ooucinde  my  pu- 
nishment, my  misery,  and  m;  life  to- 
gether, that  £  may  eo  to  my' Saviour, 
who  hath  paid  iiimserf  a  ransom  for  me ; 
and  to  whom,  methinks,  I  still  hear  call- 
ing me  out  of  this  unkind  world,  in 
which  I  have  lived  too  lung,  and  once 
thought  myself  too  happy ! 

**  Erom  your  Majesty's  humblest 
servant, 

'*Ea«FX.- 

At  length  the  Queen  commanded  that 
eighteen  commissioners  bo  selected  out 
of  the  Privy  Council,  to  discuss  his  con- 
duct, iieur  his  accusation  and  dcfenctii 
and  Uiuillv  prjiiouuco  upon  him  soch  a 
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tttiump-  for  it  wot  not  to  bo  called  a 
■mtence — ot  they  should  deem  mc€t. 
The  pathetic  eloquence  of  the  noble 
prisoner  moted  many  of  the  council  to 
tears;  and  cvon  his  cncmica  were  af- 
ftctcd.  Finally,  it  iroa  the  unanimous 
icntirocnt  of  the  council,  that  the  Karl 
should  ahstain  frotn  exorcisin*?  the  func- 
tions of  Pri%'y  Councillor,  Karl  Marshal, 
or  Master  of  tlie  Onlnance;  that  he 
should  return  to  his  own  house,  and  there 
remain  a  prisoner  as  before,  till  it  should 
plenso  her  Muji'sty  to  n>nut  the  sentence. 

This  censure  tranquillized,  but  did  not 
destroy  the  Queen's  wntth  against  Es- 
sex.  A  few  days  aflcrwunls,  her  M  ajcsty 
repaired  to  I^dy  Kiissel's  house,  in 
Blackfriars,  to  grace  the  nuptials  of  her 
dauprhter,  a  maid  (if  honour,  with  Lord 
Herbc*rt,  son  of  tlie  Karl  of  Leicester ; 
on  which  occasion  she  was  conyeycd  from 
the  water  side  in  a  lulf-littcr,  l)orne  by 
aix  knights.  After  dining  with  tlie 
wedding  company,  she  passed  to  the 
neighbouring  iiouse  of  Lord  Cobham  to 
sup.  Here  she  wns  entertained  with  a 
mask  by  ei^ht  ladies,  who,  after  per- 
forming their  appointed  parta,  chose,  out 
eight  ladies  more  to  dance  the  measure ; 
when  Mrs.  Fitton,  the  principal  masker, 
came,  and  '*  wooed"  the  Queen  also  to 
danoe.  Her  Majesty  inquired  who  she 
was?  *< Affection," she  replied.  ^*  Affec- 
tion !'*  exclaimed  the  Queen,  **  is  false.'* 
Tet  she  rose  and  danced ! 

In  Au^t,  1600,  the  Earl  was  ac- 
quainted in  due  form,  by  the  Priir 
UonnciU  that  his  liberty  woa  restorea, 
but  that  he  was  still  pro^bited  from  up- 
pearing  at  court  He  answered,  that  it 
was  his  design  to  lead  a  retired  life  at 
his  uncle's,  in  Oxfordshire ;  yet  he  begged 
their  intercession,  that  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  kiss  the  Queen's  hand  before 
his  departure.  But  this  was  too  great  a 
fuTour  to  be  granted;  and  he  was  in- 
formed, that  though  free  from  restraint, 
he  was  still  to  consider  himself  as  in 
disffrace ;  a  circumstance  which  deterred 
all  but  his  nearest  relations  from  resort- 
ing to  him. 

xhe  following  interesting  letter  from 
Sir  Robert  Sidney  to  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, affords  an  insight  into  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Elizabeth  at  this  period : — 


""WoRTHT  Kxiout; 
**  Your  present  to  the  Queen  was  well 
accepted  of;  she  did  mucli  commend 
your  Terse,  nor  did  she  li-ss  praise  your 

Srose.  The  Queen  has  tasted  tout 
aintics,  and  saith  yon  hare  marYCilous 
skill  in  cooking  of  good  fruits.  If  I  ctin 
serre  you  in  your  northern  suit,  you 
may  command  me.  Visit  your  friends 
often,  and  please  the  Queen  by  all  you 
can ;  for  aU  the  great  luwrers  do  much 
fear  her  displeasure.  1  do  see  the 
Queen  often ;  the  dolh  wax  weak  since 
the  bite  troubles,  and  Murleigh's  death 
doth  often  draw  tears  from  her  goodly 
checks ;  she  walketii  out  but  little ; 
meditates  much  alone ;  and  sometimes 
writes  in  private  to  her  best  friends. 
Her  Highness  hath  done  honour  to  my 
poor  house  by  risiting  me ;  and  seemed 
much  pleascu  at  our  efforts  to  amuso 
her.  ^ly  son  made  her  a  fair  speech, 
to  which  she  made  a  gracious  reply.  The 
women  danced  before  her,  whilst  tlie 
comets  saluted  from  the  gallery;  and 
she  yonchsafcd  to  eat  two  morsels  of  rich 
comfit  cake,  and  drank  a  small  cordial 
out  of  a  ^Iden  cup.  She  had  a  mar- 
yellons  suit  of  yeWet,  borne  by  four  of 
her  first  female  attendants,  in  rich  ap- 
parel ;  two  ushers  went  before ;  and  at 
going  np  stairs  she  called  for  a  staff; 
and  was  much  wearied  in  walking  abont 
the  house,  and  said  she  wished  to  come 
another  day.  Six  drums  and  six  trum- 
pets remmned  in  the  court,  and  were 
sounded  at  her  approach  and  departure. 
My  wife  bore  herself  in  wondrous  ^ood 
lilung,  and  was  attired  in  a  purple  kirtle 
fnneed  with  gold ;  and  myself  m  a  rich 
band  and  collar  of  needlework;  and 
wore  a  goodly  stuff  of  the  brayest  cut 
and  fashion,  with  an  under  body  of  sil- 
yer  and  loops.  The  Queen  commended 
much  our  i^pearance,  and  smiled  at  the 
ladles,  who,  m  their  dances,  often  came 
up  to  the  step  on  which  tiie  seat  was 
fixed,  to  make  their  obeisance,  and  so 
fell  back  into  their  order  again.  The 
younger  Markham  did  seyeral  gallant 
teats  on  a  horse  before  the  gate,  leaping 
down  and  kissing  his  swoxd,  then 
mounting  swifUy  on  the  saddle,  and 
passing  a  lance  with  much  skill.  When 
the  day  was  well  nip-h  spent,  the  Qucca 
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went  and  totted  t  Biiudl  bererage,  that 
mif  tet  oat  in  dircra  rooms  where  she 
night  poM ;  and  then,  in  much  order, 
wai  atteiid«l  to  her  palace,  the  comets 
and  trumpets  sounding  through  the 
streeU." 

The  fate  of  tlic  roral  favonrite,  Essex, 
was  now  approaching  a  crisis.  The 
perscTcranw  of  the  Queen  in  refusing  to 
re-admit  him  to  her  preseni-c,  caused 
him  the  most  tormenting  anxiety  ;  and 
bo  at  length  rrsolved  to  bring  tier  dis- 
position towards  him  finullv  to  the  test. 
The  nrriod  for  which  he  \\v\^\  the  lucnt- 
tive  farm  of  sweet  wines  would  expire  at 
Michaelmas;  he  was  solicitinsr  its  re- 
newal ;  and  on  the  do'.ibtful  balance  of 
success  or  failure  his  future  conduct 
would  hinge.  On  tliis  occasion  be  spnri>d 
no  expressions  of  humility  and  contri- 
tion wbich  miglit  soften  the  obdurate 
heart  of  his  royal  mistress.  He  pro- 
fessed to  kiss  the  band  and  the  rod 
with  which  he  had  been  corrected — to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  could 
anin  behold  those  blessed  eyes,  so  long 
his  cynosure,  as  the  only  real  happiness 
which  he  could  ever  enjoy;  and  he 
declared  his  intention,  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  make  his  habitation  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field  ~to  eat  hay  like 
an  ox,  and  to  be  wet  with  the  dcvn  of 
heaven,  until  it  should  please  the  Queen 
to  restore  him.  To  Loru  Henry  Howard, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  these  humiliating 
expressions,  the  Queen  declared  her  un- 
feigned satisfaction  to  find  him  in  so 
proper  a  frame  of  mind ;  she  only  wished, 
■he  said,  **  that  bis  future  actions  might 
harmonize  with  his  words ;  and,  as  he 
had  long  tried  her  patience,  it  was  pro- 
per that  she  should  make  some  experi- 
ment of  bis  sincerity.  Her  fi&ther 
noTor  would  hare  endured  such  perverse 
conduot;  but  she  would  not  now  look 
back ;  *  all  that  glittered  wns  not  gold  ;* 
butif  suohresnltscame  forth  from  her  fur- 
nace, she  shoiUd  ever  after  think  the  better 
of  her  crucible."  iiut  having  soon  after 
detected  the  secret  motive  tor  all  these 
moving  expressions  of  penitence  and  de- 
votion* her  disgust  against  Essex  w:is  re* 
Tivcd ;  und  she  not  only  finally  rejected 
his  suit,   fur  the  rcneweil  contract  of 


wines,  but  added  these  ooone  and  in- 
sulting words;  that  *'an  ungov«naUe 
beast  must  be  stinted  of  his  nrovendei, 
in  order  to  bring  him  under  proper 
management  !*' 

The  spirit  of  Essex  could  endure  no 
more;  rage  took  possession  of  his  soul! 
and,  equ:dly  desperate  in  fortune  and  in 
mind,  ne  was  ready  to  engage  in  any 
enterprise  which  his  bitterest  enemies 
could  desire.  In  return  for  the  vulgarity 
of  the  Queen,  he  used  the  equally  coarse 
expression,  which  was  eagerly  and  ma- 
liciouslv  reported  to  her  by  certain  la- 
dies ot  the  court,  "that  throngh  old 
ngc,  the  mind  of  the  Queen  had  become 
us  crooked  as  her  carcase :"  words  alone 
sufficient  to  cwA  the  ardour  of  the  most 
induli^ent  mistress. 

In  iiis  cxtrcmitv,  Essex  applied  to 
the  King  of  Scotfand,  urging  him  to 
lose  no  time  in  claiming,  by  his  ambas- 
sadors, a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  his 
title  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Tn  the  mean  time  he  formed  a  coiracil  of 
five  of  his  most  devoted  friends: — the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  Charles  Dan- 
vers,  Sir  Fenlinand  Gorges,  Sir  John 
Davis,  Surveyor  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
John  Littleton,  Esq.,  of  Fronkley.  By 
this  junto,  which  met  privately  at  Druiy 
House,  a  plot  aniinst  the  crown  wns 
matured.  The  Earl  delivered  in  a  list 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  nobles,  knights, 
and  gentlemen,  on  whose  attachment  he 
thought  he  could  rely;  it  was  then 
agrcwl  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  seize  the  palace,  and  to  compel  (he 
Queen  to  remove  (h>m  her  councils  the 
enemies  of  the  Earl,  and  to  summon  a 
new  Parliament;  and  their  renKietive 
parts  were  allotted  to  the  destined  actors 
m  the  scene  of  rebellion.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  extraordinary  bustle  at  Essex 
House  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of 
government ;  and  roeasurea  were  imme- 
diately taken  for  obtaining  intelligence 
of  all  that  passed  within  its  walls.  Lord 
Henry  Howard  wns  the  first  to  betray 
bis  friend;  and  a  domestie  of  Essex, 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from 
infiincy,  and  who  was  in  his  entire  con- 
fidence, had  also  the  baseness  to  reveal 
his  counsels.  On  the  seventh  of  Feb- 
ruan*,  IGOl,   the  Privy  Coiinvil,  bciig 
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fully  informed  of  his  procertlings,  dis- 
rwtched  SecrcUirr  Ilcroprt  to  summoa 
rjKX  to  appear  iK'fore  them.  Hut,  ap< 
prehensiro  that  lie  wsu  bctniyr<I.  aud 
conscious  that  the  sti'ps  ]ic  liad  taken 
were  nnt  to  be  justified,  the  Karl  excus«>d 
himsi'If  from  attending  the  council ;  and, 
Kummonin'^  nrouud  him  the  most  conti- 
dcntinl  uf  hia  friends,  he  renrcsciite<l 
to  them  that  thfv  were  on  the  eve  of 
beiuir  M>nt  to  prison;  and  bade  tiiem 
decide  whether  iht-y  would  quietly  sub- 
mit to  tlieir  enemies,  or  attempt  thus 
to  c:irrr  tlieir  idans  into  effect.  In  the 
course  of  the  uiscu5di<m  which  fnlh)wr<l. 
a  person  eutrrod,  who  pretended  to  l»e 
dcpuU-d  by  tlie  <  ity  of  London  to  as- 
sure the  Fn-irl  of  their  corduU  cn-o^era- 
tion  in  his  cause.  This  decided  thu 
matter;  l^scx,  with  a  more  cheerful 
countenance,  bi-p^an  to  expatiate  on  the 
affection  borne  him  by  the  City,  and  his 
expectation  of  bt-ini^  joined  oy  Siieriff 
Smith  with  a  thousand  of  the'  trained 
bunds  which  he  commanded,  llie  next 
morning  was  fixed  upon  for  the  insur- 
rection; and,  in  the  mean  time,  emissa- 
ries were  dispatched  about  town  in  all 
directions,  to  spread  among  the  friends 
of  the  Karl  the  alarm  of  a  design  upon 
his  life,  by  the  agents  of  Lord  Uobham 
and  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  I^n) 
Ki*e|)er,  the  Lord  Chief  Jubticc,  and  Sir 
Willium  Knowh-s,  Comptroller  of  tlie 
Ilouseiiold,  arrived  at  Essex  House,  aud 
demanded  entrance  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen.  Tliev,  themseWes,  were  with 
difficulty  admitted  through  the  wicket 
of  the  gate,  which  was  now  kept  shut  and 
gimrdra;  and  all  their  serrants  were 
excluded  except  the  purse-bearer.  They 
beheld  the  court -jard  filled  with  a  con- 
fused multitude,  m  the  midst  of  which 
stood  Kssez,  accompnied  by  the  Karls 
of  Sonthampton  ana  Kutlano,  and  many 
others.  Tne  Lord  Keeper  demandcif. 
in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,  the  cause  of 
this  unusual  concourse;  adding  an  as- 
inranee,  that  if  any  one  had  injured  his 
liOrdship  ho  shoulcl  find  redress.  Essex, 
in  a  yencment  manner,  complained  of 
letters  counterfeited  in  his  name;  of 
desi^  ag:iinst  his  life;  of  perfidious 
deahngs  towai-ds  him ;  but  the  conference 


was  int(^rrTtptod  by  the  clamours  of  the 
multitude.  S4>nie  of  whom  thrcatf;ncd 
violence  to  the  cmissancs  of  the  court. 
Without  further  p;irley  Kssex  conducted 
them  into  the  house,  where  he  ordered 
them  to  be  safely  krpt,  as  hostages,  till 
his  return  from  the  City,  wliither  he 
was  hastening  to  t.ike  mensiins  with 
the  Lord  .Mayor  and  Sheriffs  to  accom- 
plish hidpurpo.se.  lie  then  rnttred  the 
i  'ily,  attended  by  the  Earls  of  South- 
ampton anti  Jlutland,  Lords  Sandys  and 
M«>ntea«rle,  Sir  Cljarhs  Danrers,  Sir 
Christopljcr  Mount,  and  many  others. 
On  iKissin«;r  throuijh  1-'1«  ct  Street,  they 
criea  out,  **  Kor  the  (Jueen !  for  tho 
(iueen!"  They  aUo  giive  out  that 
Cohham  and  Ualei;rh  intended  to  hav<> 
murdered  l's.%x  in  his  \)vt\. 

Tlie  niMj)lf,  hein;?  partial  to  Wex, 
easfrrly  Uliivcd  tliat  he  and  the  (^ucen 
were  rei'oneihd,  and  that  she  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  ride  in  that  triumphant 
manner  through  the  CMty  to  his  house  in 
Seething  L:me.  Howpver,  the  Lord 
Mayor  received  limily  information  from 
the  privy  eouueil  of*  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  and,  by  eleven,  the  gnttis  were 
closed  and  strongly  guanled.  Though 
greatly  discoucerUKi  at  seeing  no  pre- 
parations for  joinin<>  him.  Essex  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Sheriff  Smith,  but  this 
officer  slipped  out  at  the  back  door,  and 
lia.)trned  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  instruc- 
tiuiis.  The  E'lrl  next  proceeded  to  an 
armourer's,  and  demanded  ammunition, 
wliich  was  refused ;  and  while  hasten- 
ing to  aud  fro,  without  aim  or  object, 
Ijord  Burleigh  boldly  entered  the  City, 
with  a  garter  king-at^urms,  and  half  a 
score  horsemen,  and  procfaumed  the  Karl 
and  his  adiiercnts  to  be  traitors  to  their 
country.  One  of  the  attendants  of  Essex 
disirharged  a  pistol-shot  at  Burleigh, 
without  effect ;  out  the  multitude  showed 
no  dispositon  to  molest  him,  and  he 
hastened  back  to  assure  the  Queen  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  a  commotion  in 
the  City.  The  palace  was  now  fortified 
and  strongly  guarded,  the  streets  blocked 
up  with  carts  and  coaches ;  and  the  Earl, 
after  wandering  about  the  City  till  two 
o'clock,  and  finding  that  none  of  tho 
citizens  would  join  him,  and  that  many 
of  his  original  followers  had  deserted 
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him,  dctcrmriKMl  to  make  his  war  bock 
to  Essex  llouso.    At  Ludgatc,  Le  was 
opposed  by  a  body  of  troops,  posted 
there  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of  London ; 
when,  drawing  Iiis  sword,  he  directed 
Sir  Christupher  i  lount  to  attack  thum ; 
**  which/*  8:ivs  Hirch,  "  he  did  with  prcat 
bravor)*.  ancT  killed  Waiic,  a  stout  otKcer, 
who  hud  been  furnierly  hirwl  by  tlie  liarl 
of  Leicester  to  nssabsiiiato  Sir  Christo- 
pher, and  was  miw  uhanduucd  by  his 
company."     Hut  Kmox  was  speedily  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  one  youn^  ffcntlo- 
man  killed,  and  Sir  Christopher  lUouut 
wonniled  and  tnken  prisoner.     'I'hen  re- 
trcatinnp  with  his  diminished  hand  to  the 
riTer-side,  the  Earl  returned  by  water 
to  his  own  house.     Here  he  was  much 
dissippointed  to  find  that  his  three  pri- 
Boner.<«  liad  been  libcrattnl  iu  his  absence 
bv   Sir    Ferdinand   Gorges;    but    still 
cfinsrin.i?  to  liis  hopes  of  an  insurrection 
iu  his  favour,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  his 
house.     It  was  soon,  however,  invested 
by  a  considenible  force,  under  the  or- 
ders of  tiir  Lord  Admiral,   the  Earls 
of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln.   Sir  Robert 
Sidney  summoned  tlie  little  ganrison  to 
snrrendcr,  when  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton denumdud  terms  and  hostages,  but 
being  answered    that   none   would  be 
frrauted  to  rebels,  except  that  the  ladies 
and  their  female  domestics  would,  if 
ther  desired,  bo  permitted  to  depart,  the 
Innieged  declarcxl  their    resolution    to 
hold  out,  and  the  assault  commenced. 
Lord  Sandys  advised  Essex  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  assaihints,  it  being  more 
honouruble  for  men  of  quality  to  die 
sword  in  hand  than  bv  the  axe  of  the 
executioner ;  but  the  Earl,  who  had  re- 
signed all  hopes  of  life,  was  easily  moved 
by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  sur- 
rounding females,  to  adopt  less  coura- 
geous counsels.    Captain  Owen  Salis-^ 
bury,  a  brave  vetersm,  seeing  that  all 
was  lost,  planted  himself  at  a  window, 
bare-headed,  and  received  a  buUet  on  the 
side  of  his  head  from  one  of  the  assail- 
ants.  *'  Oh  r  cried  he,  **  that  thou  hadst 
been  so  much  my  friend  to  have  shot  but 
a  little  lower!"   He  died,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  following  day.    About  six  in 
the  morning,  the  Earl  announced  his 
^Uingnees  to  surrender,  on  receiving 


assarance,  for  himself  and  friends,  ol 
civil  treatment  and  a  legal  trial;  and 
permission  for  a  clcr^man,  named 
Aston,  to  attend  him  in  prison:  the 
Lord  Admiral  replied,  that  of  the  first 
two  articles  there  could  bo  no  doubt, 
and  he  would  intercede  for  the  last.  The 
house  then  capitulated,  with  all  its  in- 
ntites.  During  the  night,  the  principal 
offenders  w«'re  sent  to  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  the  following  day  they  were  con- 
veye<l  to  the  Tower,  while  tiuwe  of  an 
inferior  rank  were  committed  t«)  g:i(d. 

On  the  ninth  of  February,  Eoskx  and 
Southampton  were  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore the  House  of  Peers— Lord  Buck- 
hurst  sitting  as  Lord  High  Steward. 
Mssex  pleaded  not  guilty,  professed  his 
loyalty  to  his  Queen  and  country,  and 
assignetl.  as  his  motive  for  the  late  at- 
tempt, tliat  it  wiis  an  act  of  self-defence 
against  the  maehin.itions  of  his  enemies, 
who  plotted  his  life.  Whatever  con- 
struction lawyers  might  put  upon  it,  the 
necessity  of  self-defence  against  Cobham, 
Ralcigii,  and  Cecil,  had  im|)elled  him  to 
raise  the  City,  and  he  was  consoled  by 
the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience. 
Lord  Cobham  here  rose  and  protested 
tliat  he  had  never  acted  with  malice 
against  the  Earl,  although  he  had  disap- 
proved of  his  ambition.  **  On  mj  fidth," 
replied  Essex.  **  I  would  have  given  this 
right  hand  to  have  removed  from  the 
Queen  such  an  informer  and  calumni- 
ator !*'  The  I'^rl  of  Southampton  also 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  professed  his  in- 
violate fidelity  towards  her  Majesty,  and 
condncted  himself  with  an  ingenuous 
modesty  of  behaviour  which  won  all 
hearts.  After  a  trial,  which  lasted  eleven 
hours,  a  verdict  of  goilty  was  unani- 
mously pronounced  on  both  oarls.  In 
an  affecting  manner,  Southampton  im- 
plored all  present  to  intercede  for  him 
with  her  Majesty ;  and  Essex,  with  ^at 
earnestness,  joined  in  this  prayer  of  his 
unfortunate  friend:  as  to  himself,  he 
said,  he  was  not  anxious  for  life;  wish- 
ing for  nothing  more  than  to  lay  it  down 
with  entire  fidelity  towards  Goa  and  his 
Queen.  Yet  ho  would  have  no  one  in- 
sinuate to  the  Queen  that  he  despised 
her  mercy,  though  he  should  not  too 
submissively  implore  it ;  and  he  hoped 
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nil  nwB  would  In  their  coniMriniccsiirqiiit 
him,  though  the  law  hnd  pronounci-d 
hun  guilty.  Such  was  the  lufly  tone 
aaraincd  by  Essos. 

fUizabeth  behaved  on  the  occasion  of 
this  insurrection  with  her  wonted  forti- 
tude. Even  when  Yjbm^x  was  actunily  in 
tlie  City,  and  a  false  report  was  hroiiirht 
t<i  her  *  of  its  revolt,  "  She  was  never 
more  amazed,"  suysi  Cecil,  '*tliun  she 
would  have  been  tu  liavi:  heard  of  a  fruy 
in  I-  lect  Street/'  I  ut  when,  in  the 
further  progress  of  this  affair,  sheltchelU 
her  once  loved  Ksscx  brought  to  the  bar 
for  high  trciison,  and  condemned  by  the 
nnanimous  verdiet  of  his  pwrs — when  it 
rested  solelr  with  herself  to  take  the 
forfeit  of  his  life,  or  interfere  by  an  act 
of  special  graire  for  his  preservation  — 
her  grief,  agitation,  and  pernlcxity  be- 
came extreme.  She  still  loved  him!  and 
remembered  with  fondness  the  affectionate 
zeal  with  which  he  had  served  her;  but 
whilst  her  heart  was  pleading  for  his 
forgiveness,  one  of  his  followers  was 
seized  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the  palace 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  her  to  sign 
a  warrant  fur  the  release  of  the  two 
Karls.  This  alarmed  the  fears  of  Eliza- 
beth.  Irresolute  for  several  days,  she 
at  one  time  ordered,  then  countermanded, 
the  order  for  liis  exeoution;  then,  re- 
penting her  weakness,  she  signed  a  se- 
cond  warrant,  in  obedience  to  which  he 
was  finally  brought  to  the  scaffold,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  Februarr,  1601.  He 
had  requested  of  the  Queen  that  he  might 
be  put  to  death  in  as  private  a  manner 
OS  possible,  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tower.  Ills  wish  was  willingly  com- 
plied with ;  but  about  a  hundn^  nobles, 
KuightB,  and  gentlemen  witnessed  the 
awful  scene,  from  seats  placed  near  the 
scaffold.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stationed 
himself  at  the  window  of  an  armcary, 
whence  he  could  see  all  that  passed, 
without  being  perceived  by  the  Earl: 
the  sorrowful  spectacle  melted  even  him 
to  tears. 

The  life  of  Southampton  was  spared, 
at  the  intercession  of  Cecil;  but  he 
WAS  confined  in  the  Tower  until  the 
death  of  the  Queen.  Four  only  of  the 
principal  conspirators  suffered  capitally 
— these  were  Sir  Christopher  Hlount,Sir 


Charlct  Danvcn,  Sir  Gilly  Melrick,  and 
Henrj'  Cuff. 

TIic  peace  of  mind  of  Elizabeth  n- 
coived  an  incurable  wound  by  the  loss 
of  lier  unhnppy  favourite  In  the  fot- 
lowing  letter  from  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton to  Sir  II  ngh  Portman,  dated  Octo* 
ber  9th,  IC>01,  nearly  eight  mouths  afU:r 
the  f:it:il  event,  we  have  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  her  feelings : — 

"  For  six  weeks  \  eft  my  oxen  aud 
sheep,  and  vontiin^d  to  court.  Much  was 
niT  cunifurt  in  being  well  receivc<l,  not- 
withstanding it  is  an  ill  hour  for  seeing 
the  Queen.  The  mud«aps  arc  all  in 
riot,  und  much  evil  threatened.  In  good 
sootli,  I  feared  her  Mai<-sty  more  than 
the  rebel  Tyrone,  and  wished  I  had 
never  reeeivj'd  mv  Lord  of  Kssex's  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  She  is  quite 
changed  in  countcniincc,  and  unattired ; 
and  these  troubli^  waste  her  much.  She 
disregsirdeth  every  costly  cover  that 
Cometh  to  the  taSle,  and  takcth  little 
but  manchet  and  sticcory  pottage.  Every 
new  message  from  the  City  doth  disturo 
her,  and  she  frowns  on  alf  the  ladies.  I 
had  a  sharp  message  from  her,  brought 
by  my  Lord  Buckhurst,  namely  this : — 
'  Iro  tell  that  witty  fellow,  my  godson, 
to  get  home ;  it  is  no  season  now  to  fool 
it  hero!'  I  liked  this  as  little  as  sho 
doth  my  knighthood;  so  took  to  my 
boots,  and  returned  in  bad  weather  to 
the  plough.  I  must  not  say  much,  even 
by  tiiis  trusty  and  sure  messenger ;  but 
the  many  evil  plots  and  designs  hath 
overcome  all  her  Highness*  sweet  temper. 
She  walks  much  in  her  privy-chamoer. 
and  stamps  with  her  feet  at  ill  news,  and 
thrusts  her  rusty  sword  at  times  into  the 
arras  in  great  rage.  My  Lord  Bnck* 
hunt  is  much  with  her,  and  few  else, 
since  the  City  business ;  but  tlie  dangers 
are  over,  and  vet  she  always  keeps  a 
sword  by  her  table.  I  obtained  a  short 
audience  at  my  first  comine  to  court, 
when  her  Highness  told  me,  if  ill-counsel 
had  brought  me  so  far  from  home,  she 
wished  heaven  might  mar  that  fortune 
which  she  had  mended.  I  made  my 
peace  in  this  point,  and  will  not  leave 
my  poor  castlu  of  Eclsten,  for  fear  of 
findmg  a  woru  elsewhere,  aa  others 
have  done.     1  could  not  move  in  anj 
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suit  to  senre  your  neighbour  B.,  luch  was 
the  face  of  thin«^ ;  ami  so  disordered  is 
all  order,  that  bur  Ili^rhoess  has  worn 
but  one  chan^  of  miinont  for  manr 
days;  and  swears  much  at  those  that 
cause  her  ^tcfi  in  such  wise,  to  the  no 
small  discomtiture  of  all  about  her,  more 
especially  our  Hwcct  I^udy  Arundel/' 

in  the  month  of  OotuhtT,  the  Queen 
sumnioHod  her  loKt  Parliament !  iler 
proc(>ssion  tti  the  Huiuc  had  somethinsr 
{^looinv  and  ominous ;  the  people  still 
resenting  the  death  of  their  favourite, 
Essex,  wliom  they  never  could  bo  taught 
to  rcgnrd  as  a  truitor  to  his  Sovorei<^n, 
refused  to  gratify  her  ears,  as  they  had 
been  wont  to  do,'  witli  those  affectionate 
exclamations,  on  which  Eliuibeth  had 
ever  set  so  hi^h  a  value. — ^The  following 
your  xr:is  b:irrcn  of  domestic  incident. 
The  Queen  continued  to  pursue,  from 
habit,  anius<'menU  for  which  she  had 
lost  all  relish.  She  went  a-Maying  to 
Mr.  Buckley's,  at  Lewisham,  and  paid 
several  other  visits  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  but  all  her  efforts  to  chase  away 
melancholy  were  unavailing — the  image 
of  Essex  still  haunted  her  imagination. 
About  the  beginning  of  June,  during  a 
conversation  with  M.  de  iieaumout,  the 
Krench  Ambassador,  she  owned  herself 
weary  of  life;  then,  sighing  heavily, 
whilst  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she 
again  adverte<l  to  the  death  of  Essex, 
and  mentioned,  that  being  apprehensive, 
from  his  ambition  and  the  impetuositv 
of  his  temper,  of  his  throwing  himseff 
into  some  nish  design  which  would  prove 
lus  ruin,  she  had  rei)eatwHy  counselled 
him,  during  the  last  two  years,  to  con- 
tent himself  with  pleasing  her,  and  to 
forbear  treating  her  with  the  insolent 
contempt  which  he  had  lately  assumed; 
above  all,  not  to  touch  her  sceptre,  lest 
siie  should  be  compelled  to  punish  him 
by  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  her  own  laws,  which  he  had  fonnd 
too  mild  and  favourable  to  give  him  any 
cause  of  fear;  but  that  her  advice, 
however  salutary  and  affectiooate,  had 
proved  ineffectual  to  prevent  his  min. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  December, 
1602,  Sir  John  tiarrington,  in  a  letter 
tu  iiis  wife,  gives  the  following  melan- 
sLoly  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Queen  :— 


**  Sweet  Mall, 

**  I  herewith  send  thee,  what  1 
would  to  (iml  none  did  know,  some  ill<- 
bodings  of  the  rctdm  and  its  welfare. 
Our  dear  Queen,  my  royal  godmother, 
and  this  state's  natural  mother,  doth  now 
bear  some  show  of  human  inHrmity ;  too 
fast,  for  that  evil  which  we  shall  get  by 
her  tleath,  and  too  slow  for  that  good 
which  she  shall  get  bv  her  release  nrom 
pains  and  misery.     \t  was  not  many 
days  since  I  was  hidtlcn  into  her  pre- 
sence ;  1  blessed  the  happy  moment,  and 
found  her  in  a  most  pitiulile  state.    She 
bade  the  Archbishop  ask  me  if  I  had 
seen  Tvrone  ?  I  replied,  with  reverence, 
that  I  liad  seen  him  with  the  Lord  De- 
puty.    She  looked  up  with  much  choler 
and  grief  in  her  countenance,  and  said : 
*  Oh  !  now  it  mindcth  me  that  you  were 
one  who  saw tlii.t man cUe where;*  allud- 
ing to  a  conference  held  with  Essex; 
and  hercat  she  dropped  a  tear,  and  smote 
her  bosom.     She  held  in  her  hand  a 
golden  cup,  which  she  often  put  to  her 
lips ;  but,  in  truth,  her  heart  seemeth 
too  full  to  need  more  filling.   This  sight 
moved  me  to  think  of  what  passed  in 
Ireland ;  and,  I  trust,  she  did  not  less 
think  on  some  who  were  busier  there 
than  myself.    She  gave  me  a  message 
to  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  bade  me  come 
to  the  chamber  at  'seven  o'clock.  Hereat 
some  who  were  about  her  did  marvel,  as 
I  do  not  hold  so  high  place  as  those  she 
did  not  choose  to  do  her  commands. 
Her  Majesty  inquired  of  some  matters  I 
had  written ;  and  as  she  was  pleased  to 
note  my  fanciful  brain,  I  was  not  un- 
heedfiil  to  feed  her,  and  read  some  versca, 
whereat  she  smiled  onee,  and  was  pleased 
to  say :  '  When  then  dost  feel  creeping 
time  at  thy  gate,  these  fooleries  wiu 
please  thee  less;  I  am  past  relish  for 
such  matters ;  thou  seest  my  bodily  meat 
doth  not  suit  me  well;  I  have  eaten 
but  one   ill-tasted  bake  since    yester- 
night' " 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  bodily 
and  mental  indisposition  in  which  Har- 
rington thus  graphically  described  the 
Queen,  she  continued  to'  take  her  accus- 
tomed exercises  of  riding  and  hunting, 
regardless  of  the  inclemencies  of  the  i 
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ion.  OnedaT,  in  January,  1603,  the  Tuitcd 
the  Lonl  Aamiral  at  Chebca,  and.  about 
the  same  time,  remored  to  her  pabiec  at 
Richmond,  for  the  benefit  of  her  declin- 
ing hralth.  In  the  bc^nning  of  March, 
her  iUnen  snddenlj  increased;  and  at 
this  period  her  kinsman.  Sir  Robert 
Carey,  arrived  from  Berwick  to  risit 
her.  In  his  Memoirs,  wc  have  the  fol. 
lowing  relation  of  his  last  iutenriew  with 
Elizxihi'th :— '*  When  I  came  to  court,  I 
found  tlu*  Queen  ill  disposed,  and  she 
kept  her  inner  lodging ;  yet  she,  hear- 
ing of  my  arrival,  sent  for  me.  I  found 
her  in  one  of  her  withdrawin^hambers, 
sitting  low  upon  her  cushions.  She 
called  me  to  tier;  I  kissed  her  hand, 
and  told  her  it  Wiis  my  chicfest  happi- 
ne«  to  see  her  in  safety  and  in  health, 
whicli  I  wished  might  long  continue. 
She  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  wrung  it 
hard,  and  said,  *  No,  Robin,  I  am  not 
well ;'  and  then  disconned  with  me  of 
her  indisposition;  and  that  ber  heart 
had  been  sad  and  heavy  for  ten  or 
twelve  days :  and  in  her  'discourse,  she 
fetched  not  fewer  tlian  fortv  or  fifty  great 
sighs.  I  was  grieved  at  the  first  to  see 
her  in  this  plight,  for  in  all  my  lifetime 
I  never  knew  Tier  fetch  a  sigh,  out  when 
the  Qneen  of  Scots  was  beheaded.  Then, 
npon  my  knowledge,  she  shed  many 
tears  and  sighs,  manifesting  her  inno- 
cence that  she  never  gave  consent  to  the 
death  of  that  Queen.  I  used  the  best 
words  I  could  to  persuade  her  from  this 
melancholy  bnmour,  but  I  found  it  was 
too  deep  rooted  in  her  heart,  and  hardly 
to  be  removed.  This  was  npon  a  Sa- 
turday tt^t,  and  she  gave  command 
that  the  great  closet  should  be  prepared 
for  her  to  go  to  chapel  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  next  day,  all  things  bein^  in 
readiness,  we  long  expected  her  eoming. 
After  eleven  o'clock,  one  of  the  grooms 
came  ont,  and  bade  us  make  ready  for 
the  private  deaet — she  would  not  go  to 
the  great  There  we  stayed  lonf  for 
her  coming,  but  at  hist  she  had  cushions 
laid  for  her  in  her  privy  chamber,  hard  by 
the  closet  door,  and  there  she  heard  service. 
**  From  that  day  forward  she  grew 
worse  and  worse.  She  remained  upon 
her  cushions  four  days  and  nights  at 
least    All  about  her  could  not  persuade 
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her  either  to  take  any  snttenaaoe  or  go 
to  bed.  The  Queen  grew  worse  and 
worse,  because  she  would  be  so;  none 
about  her  being  able  to  go  to  bed.  My 
Lord  .\dmiral  was  sent  ror  (who  by  rea- 
son of  mv  sister  s  death,  who  was  his 
wife,  had  absented  himself  some  fort- 
night from  court) ; — ^what  by  fair  means, 
what  by  force,  he  got  her  to  bed.  There 
wa<«  no  hope  of  her  recovery,  becaose  she 
refused  all  remedies.  On  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-third  of  March,  she  ^ew 
speechless.  That  afternoon,  by  signs, 
she  called  for  her  council ;  and,  by  put- 
ting her  hand  to  her  bead  when  the 
King  of  Scots  was  named  to  succeed  her, 
they  all  knew  he  was  the  roan  she  desirted 
should  reign  after  ber.  About  six  at 
night,  she  made  signs  for  the  Arehbishop 
and  her  chaplains  to  come  to  her;  at 
which  time  I  went  in  with  them,  and 
sat  upon  my  knees,  full  of  tears,  to  see 
that  ncavy  si? ht  Iler  Majesty  lay  upon 
her  back,  with  one  hand  in  the  bed  and 
the  other  without  The  Arehbishop 
kneeled  down  by  her,  and  examined  her 
first  of  her  faith ;  and  she  ao  punctually 
anawered  ail  his  several  questions,  by 
lifting  up  her  eyes  and  holding  up  her 
hand,  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  aU  be- 
holders. After  he  had  continued  long 
in  prayer,  till  the  old  man's  knees  were 
weary,  he  blessed  her,  and  meant  to  rise 
and  leave  her.  The  Queen  made  a  sign 
with  her  hand.  My  sister  Screpe  know- 
ing her  meaning,  told  the  ArehbishoD 
that  the  Queen  desired  he  woald  stiU 
pray.  He  did  so  for  a  long  half  hour 
after,  and  then  thought  to  leave  her. 
The  second  time  she  made  sign  to  have 
him  oontinue  in  prayer.  He  did  so  for 
half  an  hour  more,  with  earnest  ories  to 
Ood  for  her  soul's  health,  which  he 
uttered  with  that  fervency  of  spirit  aa 
the  Queen,  to  all  our  signt,  much  re- 
joiced thereat;  and  gave  testimony  to 
us  aU  of  her  Christian  and  eomfortable 
end.  By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and 
every  one  departed,  all  but  her  women 
that  attended  her.  lietween  one  and 
two  o'clock  of  the  Thursday  morning, 
be  whom  I  left  in  the  cofferers  chamber, 
brought  me  word  that  the  Qnaen  waa 
dead?' 
Grief  for  the  untimely  death  of  the 
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Eiiri  of  Essex,  with  which  she  had  long 
maintained  a  secret  striu?)*!^,  bunt  forth 
at  the  kst  with  a  Tiolence  she  could  not 
control,  and  rapidly  completed  the  decay 
of  her  constitntion^  alreadr  undermined 
by  the  cares  and  anxieties  mddent  to  her 
exalted  station. 

In  '*0«bome's  Memoirs  of  Queen 
KUxaheth/'  is  related  a  remarkable  anec- 
dote, on  the  authority  of  Sir  Dudley 
Carlcton,  the  Kn^Hsh  Ambassador  in 
Ilolland.  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
the  eventful  life  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary women  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times . — **  The  Count<*ss  of  Not- 
tinji^ham,  who  was  a  rcbtion,  but  no 
friend,  of  the  E:irl  of  Essex,  bein^  on 
her  death -hod,  entreated  to  see  the 
Queen,  declaring;  that  she  had  something 
on  her  mind  of  which  she  was  anxious 
to  disburthcn  herself  before  she  could 
leave  this  world.  On  this  beins:  com- 
municated CO  the  Queen,  she  immediately 
resolved  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
dving  Countess.  On  her  Majesty's  ar- 
rival, and  being  conducted  into  her  apart- 
ment, the  Countess  produced  a  ring, 
which  she  said  *  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 
sent  to  her  after  his  condemnation,  with 
an  earnest  request  that  she  would  deliver 
it  to  the  Queen  in  person,  as  the  token 
by  which  he  implored  her  mercy;  but 
which,  in  obedience  to  her  husband,  to 
witom  she  had  communicated  the  cir- 
cumstance, she  had  hitherto  withheld ; 
fur  which  cruel  act  of  treachery  she  now 
humbly  entreated  the  fornreness  of  her 
MajesU.'  On  sight  of  the  precious 
ring,  Elizabeth  instantly  recognized  it 
as  one  which  she  hud  herself  presented 
to  her  unhappy  favourite,  on  his  dep«r- 
ture  for  Caaiz,  with  the  tender  promise, 
that  of  whatsoever  crimes  his  enemies 
might  have  aocuoed  him,  or  whatsoever 
offences  he  mieht  actually  have  com- 
mitted against  ner,  on  his  returning  to 
her  that  pledge  of  her  affections,  she 
would  either  panlon  him,  or,  at  least, 
admit  him  to  jiuttify  himself  in  her  pre- 
sence !  Transported  with  grief  and  rage, 
on  learning  the  barbarous  infidelity  of 
which  her  beloved  Essex  had  been  the 
Tictim,  and  herself  the  dupe,  the  Queen 
shook  in  her  bed  the  dying  Countess,  and 
exclaimed  with  vehemence,  that  *God 


might  forgive  her,  but  she  «««« 
could'* 

**  Returning  to  her  palace  in  a  stale  of 
mind  terrible  to  behold,  Elizabeth  sur- 
rendered herself,  without  a  ray  of  com- 
fort, to  the  despair  which  sieized  her 
heart  on  this  fatal  disclosure.  Hence 
the  intensity  of  her  mental  sufferings — 
her  olwtinate  silence,  intermpted  only 
by  sighs,  grosns,  and  broken  indications 
of  a  deep-felt  sorrow  which  she  could 
not  n'veal ;  hence  the  days  unil  nights 
passed  by  her  on  the  floor,  reclining  on 
Ckfthions,  afraid  to  go  to  bod,  from  an 
inward  consciousnrss  that  if  she  did  so 
she  would  never  rise  again  ^sleepless — 
her  eves  fixed,  and  her  finger  pressed 
upon  fier  mouth ;  hence  all  those  heart- 
rending symptoms  of  incurable  and  mor- 
til  angufsh,  which  gradually  led,  in 
the  RDfice  of  twenty  days,  to  the  la- 
mentable termination  of'  a  long  life 
of  power,  prospnerity,  and  national 
glory.  She  expired  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  1603,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of 
her  reign." 

Ky  order  of  Cecil,  and  contrary  to 
Elizabeth's  express  commands,  her  body 
was  embalmed.  It  was  then  conveyed 
hj  water  to  Whitehall,  where  it  was 
nightly  watched  by  six  ladies,  till  the 
preparations  were  completed  for  the  fu- 
neral, which  was  solemnized  with  royal 
splendour  on  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  April.  "  Tlie'  royal  corpse," 
says  Stowe,  "embalmed,  loppea  in 
lend,  and  covered  with  purple  vdyet, 
was  laid  on  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
great  hones,  trapped  in  black  velvet; 
on  the  bodj  vras  plaoed  a  wax  efilgy  of 
Elizabeth  m  her  parliament  robes,  with 
a  crown  on  her  head,  and  a  seeptro  in 
her  hand.  The  mourners,  in  black, 
were  about  one  thousand,  and  eonaisting 
of  the  nobility,  the  honourable  of  estate, 
the  oflicers  and  servants  of  the  royal 
household,  the  ^ntlemen  of  the  Boyal 
Chapel,  the  choir  of  the  coU^e^  and 
many  others,  conveyed  the  body,  m  m- 

*  Llngurd  rejects  the  itorf  of  the  ring, 
because  it  has  not  been  mentioned  bjr  anv  of 
those  who  hare  related  theoeearreoeeaoi  the 
Queen's  malady ;  and,  indeed,  as  It  rests 
only  on  hlstorleal  tradition.  Its  antheotleity 
must  be  deemed  donbtAil. 
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lemn  ttate,  from  'Wbicohall  to  Westmin- 
•ter  AbbeT,  wbere,  after  Antbony  Wood, 
BUbop  of  Cbicbester,  bud  pruuched  a 
learned  funeral  Mrmon,  it  was  interred 
witb  tbo  usual  ceremonies  in  tbe  rault 
of  bcr  grandfather,  Henry  tbo  SeTenth, 
in  his  most  Buautiftd  chapel ;  and  in  the 
same  graro  with  her  sister,  Mary,  Qu(.*en 
of  England.  **  As  the  funcr4U  procession 
passed  through  Westminster,"  proceeds 
Uie  quaint  chronicler,  '*the  City  was 
surcharged  with  multitudes  of  ail  sorts 
of  people  in  the  streets,  houses,  windows, 
leads,  aud  gutters,  that  came  to  seu  the 
obsequie.  And  when  they  bi-hcld  lier 
statue,  or  picture,  lying  upon  tiiu  cof- 
fin, set  forth  in  roval  roMa,  having  a 
crown  upon  the  bcail  thereof,  and  a  ball 
and  sceptre  in  cither  hand;  there  was 
such  a  general  sighing,  groaning  and 
weeping,  as  the  like  hath  nut  been  seen 
or  known  in  the  memory  of  man ;  neither 
diith  any  historian  mention  any  people, 
time,  or  state,  to  mako  like  lamentation, 
for  the  death  of  their  sorercign."  Her 
sueeeflMr,  James  the  First,  erected  a 
noble  monument  to  bcr  memory,  in 
Westminster  Abbor.  Amongst  tbe  com- 
plimentjury  epitapns  bong  up  in  her 
iionour,  in  numerous  churches,  through- 
out tbo  realm,  occur  the  following ; — 

'  If  rofsl  TirtoM  trer  adonwd  our  erovn : 
ir  ever  mildness  shined  In  mi^esty : 
I  r  aver  honour,  honounNl  tnie  renown : 
If  evor  courage  dwelt  In  eleiuuney : 
If  ever  Prineess  put  ell  Priiieea  down : 
For  temperaaee,  prowess,  prudenoe,  equUv : 
This.  UiU  wes  shOi  tiwC  in  daspite  of  death. 
Uvea  sUU  admired,  adored  laiaabeUi." 

**  In  Bohnn's  Character  of  QueenEliza- 
beth,'*  we  have  the  following  description 
uf  her  habits  of  liib,  amusements,  and 
mtignificenoe : — ^*  First*  in  the  morning, 
she  spent  some  time  at  her  devotions ; 
then  fthe  betook  berwlf  to  the  dispatch 
of  her  civil  aifairs ;  reading  letters ;  dic- 
tating answers ;  considering  what  should 
lie  brougiit  before  tbe  council,  and  con- 
sulting with  her  ministers.  When  she 
bad  been  thus  ocoupied,  she  would  walk 
in  a  shady  garden,  or  pleasant  gallery, 
without  any  other  attendaoco  tlian  thiit 
of  a  few  learned  men.  Then  she  took 
her  couch,  and  passed,  in  the  sight  of 
her  people,  to  the  neighbouring  groves 
and  fields,  and  sometimes  would  hunt  or 


hawk.  Tliere  was  scaroe  a  day  but  she 
employed  some  part  of  it  in  reading  aud 
study;  sometimes  before  she  entered 
upon  her  state  affairs,  sometimes  after 
them.  She  slvpt  little,  seldom  drank 
wine,  was  sparing  in  her  diet,  and  a  re- 
ligious observer  of  the  fusts  and  festivalc 
or  the  Church.  She  sometimes  dined 
alone,  but  generally  bad  some  of  her 
friends  with  her.  At  supper  she  would 
divert  herself  with  ber  attendants  and 
friends ;  and  if  they  made  her  no  an- 
swer, would  put  them  upon  mirth  and 
pleasant  discourse  with  great  civility. 
She  would  then  also  admit  Tirleton,  a 
famous  comedian  and  pleasant  tdkcr, 
and  other  such  men,  to  divt-rt  her  with 
stones  of  the  town,  and  the  common 
jests  and  .accidents.  She  woidd  recreate 
herself  with  a  game  of  chess,  dancing  or 
siui^ing.  She  would  often  play  at  cimJs, 
and  if  at  any  time  she  happened  to  win, 
she  would  be  sure  to  demand  the  money. 
Sho  was  waited  on  in  her  bed-cbamlier 
by  married  kulies  of  the  nobility ;  the 
Marchioness  of  Winchester,  Lady  War- 
wick, and  Lady  Scrope ;  and  here  she 
would  seldom  suffer  any  to  visit  her  but 
Leicester,  Hatton,  Essex,  Nottingham, 
and  Raleieh.  Someladj  always  slept  in 
her  chamoer;  and  besides  her  guards, 
there  was  always  a  gentleman  of  good 
quality,  and  some  others,  up  in  the  next 
cbamScr  to  wake  her  if  anything  extra- 
ordinary happened.  She  loved  a  prudent 
and  moderate  habit  in  ber  private  apart- 
ment, and  convenation  with  ber  own 
servants;  but  when  she  appeared  in 
public,  she  was  ever  richly  adorned  with 
the  most  valuable  clothes ;  set  off  again 
with  much  gold,  and  jewels  of  inesti- 
mable value ;  and  on  such  occasions  she 
ever  wore  high  sbo'js,  that  slie  might 
seem  taller  than  indeed  she  was.  The 
first  day  of  the  Parliament,  she  would 
appear  in  a  robe  embroidered  with 
pearls;  tbe  royal  crown  on  her  head, 
the  golden  ball  in  her  left  hand,  aud  the 
sceptre  in  ber  right ;  and,  as  she  never 
failed  then  of  the  loud  acclamations  of 
her  people,  so  she  was  ever  pleusiKl 
with  them,  and  went  along  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  with  all  tbe  ensigns  of  majesty. 
The  royal  name  was  ever  wuerable  to 
the  English  people;  but  this  Uueen'i 
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name  \r:is  raorc  sacnnl  than  any  of  lior 
aucetto».  lu  the  furniture  of  her  pabccs 
•ha  CTcr  affected  magnificence  and  an 
extraordinarj  splendour.  She  adorned 
the  galleries  with  pictures  hy  the  best 
artists ;  the  walls  she  corcred  with  rich 
Ui>C8trics.  She  was  a  true  lover  of 
jewels  pearls,  all  sorts  of  precious  stones, 
gold  und  silver  plati\  rich  beds,  fine 
couches  and  chariots,  Persian  and  Indian 
carpets,  statues,  medals,  &c.,  which  she 
would  purchase  at  great  prices.  *  Hamp- 
ton Court  was  the  most  nchly  furnished  of 
all  her  palaces ;  and  hero  she  had  caused 
her  naval  victories  against  the  Spaniards 
to  be  worked  in  fine  tapestries,  and  laid 
up  among  the  richest  pieces  of  her 
wardrobe.  AVhcn  slie  made  anv  public 
feasts,  her  tables  were  magnificently 
served,  and  many  side-tables  adorned 
with  rich  plate.  At  these  times,  many 
of  the  nobility  waited  on  her  at  table. 
She  made  the  grcateit  displays  of  her 

*  No  Sovereign  wu  mors  fond  of  displaj 
than  EHsiilMtli.  \V«  ar»  «Mur«d,  Uwt  at  her 
death,  thrM  thousand  coiuplets  Itabits  wvrs 
fo*tnd  #n  her  wardrobe,  with  a  iiumerotts  eol- 
bictlon  of  Jewellery,  for  the  moHt  |»art  pre- 
MinL\  which  she  reeeived  from  petltionera, 
fnini  hor  oonrtiom,  and  from  those  whom  she 
had  honoured  by  ylaits  at  their  mansions.  The 
fullowlng  extraetii  tnm  a  MS.  iu  the  British 
MiiMeiint,  entitled  **  A  Book  of  Queen  Ellsa- 
btttliN  Jewola,"  taken  In  July,  lfiS7,  may, 
perbaps,  amime  the  reader. 

"  Item,  One  Utile  flower  of  gold,  with  a  frog 
th«r««iii,  and  therein,  Monauler,  hUpktmtam^ 
and  a  little  pearl  pendant.  This  was  probably 
a  brooch. 

**/tem,  A  Utile  bottle  of  amber,  with  a  foot 
of  gold ;  and.  on  the  top  thereof;  a  bear  with 
a  rsgiced  auff;  the  bear  and  staff  was  Letees. 
ter'a  deviee. 

''/tern.  A  tooth-piek  of  gold,  like  a  bittern's 
claw,  garnished  with  four  diamonds,  ftmr  ru- 
bles, and  four  emeralds ;  being  all  but  sparks. 

**lUm,  A  ttutersokeref  gold,  garnished  with 
sparks  of  diamonds." 

When  Ueutsner  saw  Elisabeth,  in  her 
sixty-aerenth  year,  she  wore  false  hair,  and 
that  red.  In  the  Jewel  books  here  men- 
tioned, we  IiATo  a  long  list  of  her  Majeety'e 
wiga,  or  nther  head-dresses:  they  are  called 
at  the  head  of  the  page  '*  attMrs.** 

"  Item,  One  eanl  ofhair,  set  with  pearls,  In 
aerober  forty-three. 

**  /last,  One  caul  of  hair,  set  with  pearls  of 
sundry  sort  and  bigness,  with  seed  peari  be- 
tween them,  efaereron-wise,  one  hundred  and 
ninety'One. 

**  Itewk,  One  eanl,  with  nine  tme-lOTes  of 
peari,  aoven  buttons  of  fold ;  In  each  button 
u  ruby." 


rcgsil  magnifieeoce  when  foreign  anilms- 
sailors  were  present.  At  these  times  she 
would  also  have  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  during  dinner;  and  after  dinner, 
dancing." 

Kapin  says,  she  is  accnscd  of  not  being 
so  chaste  as  she  affected  to  appear;  and 
that  som<.'  assert  that  there  are  now  in 
England  the  descendants  of  a  daughter 
she  had  by  Leicester.  Lingazd  gives 
credit  to  a  report  that  she  had  a  son  by 
Leicester,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ar- 
thur Dudley,  lived  for  some  time  at  Ma- 
drid,  and  was  honoured  by  the  King  of 
Spain  with  the  distinctions  due  to  royally. 
l>r.  Walker  says,  it  is  amazing'  that 
Hume  should  record  of  Queen  >llixabeth 
such  consummate  vice  and  abandonment 
as  he  docs,  and  yet  struggle  to  ally  all 
her  actions  with  moral  or  political  vir- 
tue, lie  tells  us,  she  was  so  [mssiunate 
and  vulgar  as  to  beat  her  maids  of  ho- 
nour, lier  avarice,  in  some  measure, 
he  allows,  induced  her  to  take  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  from  the  booty  of 
Italei^h,  and  to  countenance  Drake's 
pillaging  the  Spaniards,  even  during 
peace ;  and  the  same  passion  prerented 
lier  love  for  Leicester  going  Airther  than 
the  ^ve— for  she  onterea  his  goods  to 
be  disposed  of  at  a  public  sale,  to  reim- 
burse herself  of  some  money  which  he 
owed  her.  Kut  violent  as  this  passion 
was,  it  was  still  w^dier,  as  Hume  ob- 
serves, than  her  lustful  apatite;  for  it 
is  computed  by  Lord  Burleigh,  that,  not 
to  mention  LeuMister,  Hatton,  Mountjoy, 
and  other  paramours,  the  value  of  her 
gifts  to  k'ssez  alone  amounted  to  thrve 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Hume  also 
informs  us,  that  her  politics  were  usually 
full  of  duplicity  and  artifice,  and  that 
they  never  triumphed  so  much  in  any 
oontrivanoet  as  in  those  which  were  con- 
joined with  coquetry.  He  farther  shows 
us  that  she  had  an  ntter  disregard  for 
truth,  by  stating  that,  after  promising 
to  support  the  Scottish  malcontents,  slis 
secretly  seduced  the  leaders  of  them  to 
declare  before  the  ambassadors  of  Francs 
und  Spain  that  she  had  not  incited  them, 
and  the  instant  she  had  extorted  this 
confession,  she  chased  them  from  her 
presenee,  called  them  nnworthr  tnitois, 
and  so  fortli.     Humf  also  tells  us  that 
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malignity  mode  an  ingredient  in  her 
character.  Her  conduct  to  Manr,  Queen 
of  Scots,  proTcs  her  capable  of  tiie  basest 
treachery,  and  of  delibcnite  murder 
Now,  with  such  an  arowed  accumula- 
tion of  rice,  with  rnl^rity,  avarice,  lust, 
diiplicitr,  lying,  mali.^nitj,  trcttchory, 
and  murder,' uo  excellence  is  comimtiblo. 
Mr.  Ilumc  and  others  may,  if  they 
please,  applaud  in  hi-r  that  force  of  cha- 
racter which  is,  indcwl,  necessary  to  vir- 
tue as  well  as  to  vice,  but  which,  iu  her,  as 
it  l«l  only  to  the  perpetrtition  of  crimes, 
is  infinitely  more  dcsenring  of  blame 
than  of  applause. 

Perhaps  the  death  of  no  sovereign  oc- 
casioned the  production  of  such  a  mass 
of  dogpTcl  rhyme  as  that  of  Pllizabeth. 
The  followinjf.  on  the  removal  of  her 
body  from  Richmond  to  Whitehall,  was 
greatly  admired : — 

**  TlM  Queen  wsa  brought  by  water  to  Wlilto- 

hall,  ,   . 

ThA  oam  at  every  stroke  did  tears  let  Ml  *, 
More  elnng  about  the  barge:  flail  under 

water 
Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearl,  and  swam 

blind  after. 
I  think  the  bargemen  might,  with  easier 

thigha. 
Hare  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people's 

eyea: 
For  howsoever  thus  much  my  thought* 

bare  tcann'd, 
8he  would  hare  oome  by  water,  had  she 

eome  by  land.** 

The  following  lines  occur  in  one  of 
the  Cottonian  MSS.,  in  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  Camden,  the  historian. 

**  Whom  prinoee  serve,  and  realms  obey. 
The  greatest  of  Briton  kinga  begot ; 

She  came  abroad  e^en  yesterday. 
When  soeh  as  saw  her  knew  her  not  x 

For  one  would  ween,  that  stood  aCsr, 

She  were  as  other  women  are. 

In  tnith,  It  faraa  much  otherwise; 

For  whilst  they  think  they  see  a  qoeeii. 
It  enmet  to  pass,  ve  eaa  devise 

Mo  stranger  sight  for  to  be  seen  t 
Soeh  error  falls  m  feeble  eve. 
That  eaiiaot  view  her  stedrastly. 


How  MK  alaal  fomooth  it  is, 
Nature,  that  imldoni  works  amies. 
In  woman'*  broattt.  by  paasiiiic  art. 
Hath  harbour  d  ufe  the  I'mn '»  heart. 
And  featly  fixed,  with  all  KOud  Kface, 
To  asirRsiT'a  Jk«acl  an  AxoKL/cee." 

We  conclude  the  memoirs  of  one  of 
the  most  revereil  of  Ens^lind's  sovcrei^rns. 
with  the  eulojpum  pronounced  to  her 
memory  by  the  eloquent  liishop  Hall, 
in  his  sernion  at  Paul's  Cross,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  King 
James : — 

"  O  blessed  Queen !  the  mother  of  this 
nation,  tho  nurse  of  this  church;  the 
glorv  of  womanhood,  the  envy  and  ex- 
ample of  foreign  nations ;  the  wonder  of 
time — how  sweet  and  sacred  shall  thy 
memory  be  to  all  postt»rity !    How  ex- 
cellent were  her  masculine  pracos.  of 
learning,  valour,  and  wisdom,  by  which 
she  might  justly  challenge  to  bo  tho 
queen  of  men !   So  learned  was  she,  tlisit 
sue  could  give  present  answer  to  ambas- 
sadors in  tneir  own  tongues ;  so  valiant, 
that,  like  Zisca's  drum,  sho  made  the 
proudest  Bomanist  to  quake ;  so  wise, 
that  whatsoever  fell  out  happily  against 
the  common  adversary  in  France, Nether, 
land,  Irelandl,  it  was  by  themselves  as- 
cribed to  her  policy.    Why  should  I 
speak  of  her  lon^  and  successful  govern- 
ment,'of  her  miraeolous  preservations, 
of  her  famous  victories ;  wherein  the  wa- 
ters, wind,  fire,  and  earth  foueht  for 
us,  as  if  thev  had  been  in  pay  under  her ; 
of  her  excellent  laws  and  careful  execu- 
tion  ?    Many  daughters  have  done  wor- 
thily, but  thou  exo^est  them  all.  Such 
was' the  iweetness  of  her  government, 
and  such  the  fear  of  misery  in  her  loss, 
that  many  worthy  Christians  desired  that 
their  eyea  might  be  closed  before  hers. 
Every  one  pointed  to  her  white  hairs, 
and  said,  with  th%t  peaceable  Leontius, 
*when  this  snow  meltethf  there  will  be 
a  flood.'" 


ANNE   OF  DENMARK, 
itmn  of  3nairs  tjiB  .first. 

CIEAPTEll  I. 

J>m'»  pTrHtti^Sirlk — EdatnliiiH— Orkney  auttSitlhnil ItU—JnmtHht  Sltrh 
afKcuUni,il  nmlcn  to  loiiriy  a  Priunaofllnimark—Obtlacla—Ilti'tltiislh 
Mm  QH  Aii»e~Tke  btlrolliiiifKt—Amil  tmlHirki  far  Stolimd—Ii  ilrina  b<J 
'hirmi  la  yoraay—JiiiHa  ffon  m ptrtOH  W  filch  htr  komt — llarria  her  al 
Vpria —  Tultt  htr  la  Coptnhagen,  tchiri  Ihtij  fiiu.  Iht  tcinttr  villi  htr  rrlalim 
—  lit  tou^mii  htr  fa  Scollntid—JItr  tiH-malion—lla/hKtil and liimlria — JVm« 
Ifiury  born,  ami  eotulgned,  meonUng  la  aalem.  It  thi  kirpiuf  of  EaH  ilarr— 
AiiHt  deiirf  la  irtHg  Aim  up  itrntf—Thi  Kiug  aijttU—CottjnfBi  itrifi—Jiliia- 
itthiar>i--Thi  Goktu  pht—Ann^i  batt  ii>ipiaani  af  tht  King—Jtiiiii  a/  lit 
Snthvciu—lSiiict  Charia  hom—Antt^t  kimtiit—  la  Bmtrit*  RiUhvtH. 

\.  KNE  or  Denmark,  a  dangliCen.  Accordinglv,  in  15SJ,  King 
^  Princeu  of  inlirioT  yrwlerick  tlie  Swoud  a?  Denmark  lent 
J^  inUUut,andtbeBnt  ambouodon  lo  Eiag  James,  in  Seot- 
W  Queen  Canaort  of  land,  with  nn  offer  of  tlie  chuico  in 
^  Great  BntHin,  wai  mamsge  of  hii  two  dangbtcn,  >  liubeth 
ffl  t he ■eoond-bom  child  or  Anne,  bolh  of  whom  had  been  sda- 
fj  of  Frederick  the  Se-  cslad  ai  staanch  Lnttierani,  and  with 
'  cond,  King  of  Den-  <  ioitriutiiKia,  that  in  eaae  Jamei  felt  no 

mark,  and  hia  wife,  Sophia,  daughter  of  indinatiaa  to  accept  the  offer,  i 

the  Dbke  nf  Mecklenburg.   She  Uit  nv  mand  the  immsdiati 

the  light  at  Soanilsrhurg,  in  DaMinber,  Orkneya    and  the 

" -■.    .      rithooghbutw    ■■ 


ISTS.  She  TcceiTed  but  a  auperficial  edu- 
cation, and  aoch  was  the  etiquette  of  the 
Daoiib  Court  or  the  neglect  or  her  nnnea, 
that  aha  nould  not  walk  till  after  ibe  had 
entered  her  tenth  yenr.  Ai  Denmork 
*"'  'n the  preocdin "   ''"- 

eignlT  of  the  i 

•a  Scollaad.  il 
theTenr  1584,  to  en 
o'ereignty  t      ' 


although  bi. , 

of  great  ralaa  to  tbe  Britiah  orown,  ai 
needful  linka  of  the  innilu  •OTcreigntT 
of  the  ocean.    At  thia  period  jMneai 

marriage  wai  a  lubjeot  of  smteolioa 
between  hii  c^ti-re  mi-tber,  Mary,  Qiwea 
of  Scots,  end  hii  metch-mannig  god> 
mothur.  Kliubcih,  Queen  of  England. 
Miuy  being  Catholic,   and.  nareoTor, 


oondition  that  the  young  Monnreh, !  Scotland  against  Enghind,  wiihad  him 
Janu-i  Ihc  Sixth  or  Scotland,  liim  who 'to  wed  one  of  the  doitghlera  of  KJog 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  aa-[  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain;  whilit 
cended  the  tlirone  of  Eiightnd.  and  af-  Elizabeth  declared  the  voold  pay  the 
terwarda  aanmed  the  title  of  Jumee  t)is  whole  expenae  of  the  wedding,  if  ha 
Fint,KiagorGreatllriLiinandIrel:in<I,|would  tub  to  wile  OuMaraa  Taia'* 
(bould  marry  one  of  the  DaoiJili  Einj;'! ,  grand- daughter,  tbe  Protietont  PrinceM 
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of  Sweden.    Tie  gDrernment  of  Scot- 
land, however   bcin^  anxious  to  retain 
p06scanon  of  the  Orkncvs,  and  desirous 
to  avoid  a  naval  war  witli  their  powerful 
neighbour,   Frederick  the  Second,  gave 
the  Danish  ambassadors  a  cordial  nK;ep- 
tion,  and  dispatched  James's  old  school- 
master,  Peter  Youn^,   to  the  court  of 
Denmark,  to  forward  the  arranja;cments 
for  the  match.    Meanwhile,  Elizabeth, 
who,  by  briber^r  and  other  means,  had 
secured  the  majority  in  the  Scottish  Go- 
vernment, brought  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  the  block,  and  succeeded  in  delaying 
the  Danish  match  for  about  three  years. 
At   the  close  of  1587,   the    exaspe- 
rated King    of    Denmark    threatened 
Scotland    with   war,    if   the    Orkneys 
were    not    promptly    restored.      King 
James  took   the  liint,   and  again  dis- 
patched Peter  Youn^,  and  with   him, 
Crowuel  Stuart,  to  the  Danish  Court 
In  the  summer  of  1588,  these  commis- 
sioners returned,    ^*weU  rewardit  and 
well  contcntit,'*  and  reported  so  favour- 
ably of  the  Princesses;    pronouncing 
them    to  be  '*braw  lassies,'*   ^th  a 
^'routine   tocher"   [plentiful   marriage 
portion!  that  James  instantly  dispatched 
Urownei  Stuart  and  the  Bishop  of  St  An- 
drew's, to  conclude  the  matcn  with  the 
Danish  King's  eldest  daughter.     Just 
as  this  embassy  had  embarked,    and 
through  the  intrigues  of   Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, who  took  infinite  pleasure  in 
traversing  the  matrimonial  desires  of  all 
within  her  reach,  oommisrioners  from 
the  King  of  Navarre  landed  in  Scot- 
land, and  offered  to  James  the  bond  of 
Katherine  of  Navarre,  a  Princess  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother.    With  the  ob> 
ject  of  this  commission,  Elizabeth,  with 
all  speed,  acquainted  the  Danish  sove- 
reign ;  who.  on  discovering  that  the  in- 
formation was  correct,  flew  in  a  rage, 
told  the  Scotch  ambassadors  to  their 
faces,   they  were  a  set  of  cheats ;  be- 
trothed his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  vowed  to  re^in  the 
sovereignty  of  his  islands,  cost  him  what 
it  might    The  Scotch  ambassadors  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  him,  and  after  much 
bickering,  it  was  urronccd  that  James 
should  wed  his  younger  daughter,  Anne, 
if  the  espousals  took  place  before  the 


first  of  l^ray,  1589 ;  but,  if  not,  the  en* 
garment  should  then  >  e  null  and  void, 
and    the    islands  sliould    be   restored. 
When  the    Scotch  commissioners    re* 
turned,  thcj  brou^^ht  to  James  an  ex- 
quisite miniature  of  the  beautiful  Anne 
of  Denmark,  which  so  excited  his  love, 
that  shortly  aftcrwai-ds    he    told    his 
council,  that  *^  having  prarcd  anduvisM-d 
with  God  aboon  twti  weeks,  he  had  re- 
solvit  to  wed  bonnie  Anne  of  Denmark." 
The  majority  of  the  council  bein,sc  t)ie 
paid    creatures    of    Qui'cu    ElizalK'th, 
strongly  opposed  the  match  ;  but  James, 
impressed  with  a  belief  tliat,  to  secure 
the  royal  lassie,   "  she  must  be  woood 
and  married,  and  a' "  before  tli«  first  of 
May,  1580,  etfectually  temiiniitcd  their 
artful  procnisti nation,   by  papng   the 
artisans  of  Edinbur};li,  to  rise  m  insur* 
rection  in  favour  of  the  Danish  match ; 
an   uprising,   which    so    alarmed    the 
council,  that  they  instantly  difcyatchcd 
the  Earl  Marshal  of  Scotland,  the  Cou- 
stable  of  Dundee,  and  the  Lord  Andrew 
Keith,    to   Denmark,    to    espouse  the 
Princess  Anne,  in  the  King^s    name. 
Meanwhile,  the  death  of  the  Danish 
Monarch,  which  took  place  at  the  close 
of  1588,  deprived  Anne  of  the  rank  of  a 
reigning  King's  daughter,  and,  indeed, 
so  altennl  the  position  of  affairs,  that, 
although  James  8  proxies  did  not  reach 
Denmark  before  the  middle  of  June, 
more  than  six  weeks  after  the  extreme 
time  specified  for  the  betrothment,  by 
the  late   Frederick    the   Second,  they 
met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  on 
the  twentieth  of  August,  1589,  Anne 
was  married  by  proxy  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  at  the  strongly  fortified  castle  of 
Cronenbuig,  in  the  island  of  Zealand. 

In  September,  the  Scotch  proxies  and 
the  royal  bride  embarked  with  their  re- 
turae  ror  Scotland,  with  a  fleet  of  deven 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Peter 
Munch,  the  Danish  Admiral.  But  they 
had  scarcely  put  to  sea,  when  a  violent 
tempest  arose,  and  although  by  strenuous 
exertions  tliey  twice  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  the  Scottish  coast,  they  were,  at  last, 
driven  by  the  adverse  winds  to  take 
refuge  in  a  sound  in  Norway.  Dere 
the  young  Queen  landed,  and  at  the  in- 
hospi tabic  vilhigc  of  Upslo,  sought  shel- 
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ter  from  the  lercro  frost  which  then 
■et  in,  and  bonnd  the  country  around  in 
fetters  of  ice.  Meanwliile  a  yonn^ 
Dane,  named  Stephen  lieal,  hrared  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  and  succeeded 
in  cnrnring  the  news  of  her  disasters 
to  her  Bfiouse,  who,  rcsolvini;,  like 
a  true  lorcr.  to  go  in  penson  and 
fetch  her  home,  sailctl  for  Norway,  witli 
a  small  squadron  of  Ave  little  vessels,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  October.  After 
encountering  a  violent  gale,  which  well 
nigh  wrecked  the  tiny  squadron,  the 
adventurous  James  hinued  at  Shiikray, 
in  Norway,  on  the  twenty-eighth ;  and 
travelling'  from  thence  through  a  bar- 
ren country,  where  only  ice  and  snow 
predominated ;  at  last,  after  a  diligent 
search,  reiichcJ  the  wretched  village  of 
Upslo,  on  the  nineteenth  of  November ; 
and   immediately  at  his  coming,   and 


highncM,  Anne,  and  ssduted  her  with  a 
kiss ;  quhilk  she  refusit,  as  not  being 
the  form  of  her  country.  Hut  after  a 
few  words  privately  spoken  between  his 
Majesty  and  her,  familiarite  ensued." 
On  the  following  Sunday,  James  married 
Anne,  with  all  Uie  pomp  and  ceremony,, 
the  time  and  pUice  permitted ;  and  the 
next  morning,  in  compliance  with  an 
old  Scottish  ciutom,  he  made  her  a  grant 
of  the  valuable  lordship  of  Dnnrerm- 
lino,  in  ^*morrowing  gift."  At  this 
period  the  winter  storms  raged  with 
such  fury  at  Upslo,  that  James  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  retuminff  to  Scot- 
land till  the  ensuing  spring.  And  whilst 
the  royal  pair  were  passing  their  honey- 
moon, witn  all  the  joy  the  fierce  freezing 
season  and  mgged  country  would  per- 
mit, ambassadoFi  from  Anne's  mother, 
Sophia^  arrived,  with  an  invitation  for 
them,  if  possible,  to  cross  the  mountains 
and  pass  the  winter  with  her  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  invitation  was  accepted; 
and  James  and  his  brde,  after  encoun- 
tering appalling  da«*gers,  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  icy  snow-snr^raded  Nor- 
wegian Alps,  and  on  the  twenty-flrst  of 
January,  voyaged  over  the  stormy  Sound 
from  Sweden  to  Zealand,  and  were  wel- 
comed to  CroDenburg  Castle  by  Anne's 


mother,  the  Queen  Begenty  Sophia;  her 
brother,  the  young  King,  Chrutijm  the 
Fourth;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
was  ahnni  to  wed  her  sister  Elixabetli, 
and  the  leading  nobles  and  Ivlies  of  the 
Danish  Court  Here  the  royal  pair 
were  again  married  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  and  as 
Anne's  dower,  the  Danish  g«ivemment 
sorrcndcred  to  James  the-loiig  dispnUxi 
sovereignty  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
isles,  and  iilso  agreed  to  pay  him  by  in- 
stalme^ts  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
crowns.  The  royal  wedding  was  cele- 
brated bv  wild  uproarious  cimiiscs  and 
disgraceful  drinking  bouts,  which  only 
more  firmly  rooted  in  James  that  de- 
basing vice  of  inebriation,  in  which, 
from  his  earliest  youth,  he  wns  wont  to 
indol^.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
council,  he  says,  **  AVe  arc  at  Cronen- 
bnrg,  drinking*  and  driving  in  the  auld 
style."  After  waiting  to  witm*s8  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
Elizabeth  of  Denmark.  James  and  his 
bride,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
Scottish  council,  sailed  from'  Cronen- 
burg  on  the  twenty-second  of  April, 
1590;  and  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  land- 
ed at  Leith,  on  the  first  of  the  suc- 
ceeding month.  Here  they  tarried  till 
the  sixth,  when  they  proeeraed  to  £din- 
bnrgh,  where  both  Anne  and  the  King 
were  welcomed  by  the  nobles  and  the 
populace  with  a  frenzy  of  delig^ht 

James's  first  care,  on  reachrag  Edin- 
burgh, was  to  provide  for  his  Queen  a 
splendid  coronation ;  and  as  he  was  not 
worth  a  ponnd  of  **  ready  siller,"  he 
begsed  loans  and  benevolences  from  hia 
lairos,  telling  them,  in  his  own  quaint 
manner,  **  i  e  would  na  that  your  King 
snld  seem  an  unco  scrub  at  sic  a  time." 
And  from  those  he  could  not  borrow  he 
begged,  saying,  '*Ye  will  rather  hurt 
yoursel  vera  mr,  than  gloam  out  the 
poverty  of  your  Prince.'  On  Sunday, 
the  seventeenth  cf  May,  the  coronation 
was  solemuiaoi?  according  to  the  ancient 
ritual,  and  with  all  attainable  pomp  and 
magnificence,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  a 
minister,  assisteil  by  the  Duke  of  Lenox, 
the  Lord  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  David 
Lindsa)r.  The  coronation  festivitiei 
lasted  till  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
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King  and  Quocn  pnid  a  short  Tisit  to 
tlie  royiil  palace  of  Falkbmd,  vrhithcr 
tlic  Queen  removed  to  lier  duwrr  pulaco 
of  Dunfermline,  wlieru  sho  hud  scarcely 
arrirrd,  wlien  her  dower  and  revenue 
were  finally  aminged,  and  her  household 
appointed. 

At  this  period,  Fnincis  Stuart,  that 
nephew  of  the  late  turbulent  Hepburn, 
Earl  of  Hothwell,  to  whom  King  James 
had  granted  the  title  of  Hothwell,  and 
who  for  some  time  had  cherished  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Scothind, 
was  accuiied  of  having  induced  certain 
witches  to  raise  the  tempests  that  had 
well  nigh  shipwrecked  the  Queen  on 
licr  bite  voyage.  liothwcU  iKiIdly  dc- 
cbircd  the  charge  groundless,  biit  as 
even'lHxly.  from  the  King  down  to  the 
men'ne«t  praMint,  believed  in  wizards, 
witcliis,  ami  witchcraft,  his  reason- 
able defoneo  was  not  listened  to  ;  and  to 
make  the  matter  worse,  scTerul  crazy 
old  women  sought  their  own  destruc- 
tion,  by  voluntarily  giring  themselves 
up  as  witches,  and  confessing  that  they 
had  leagued  with  the  sisters  of  their 
diabolical  craft,  in  Scotland  and  Nor- 
way, against  the  Queen;  and  that  by 
baptizing  a  cat,  and  then  tying  four 
joints  of  a  dead  man  to  poor  pussy's 
feet,  and  flinging  her  into  the  sea; 
at  the  same  time  loudly  crying  out, 
**  Behold  there  is  no  deceit  amongst  us,'* 
they  had  raised  the  storm  which  drove 
her  Majesty  to  Norway  for  refuge,  with 
the  intention  of  drowning  her.  ^  Annis 
Simpson,  one  of  Uiese  mono-maniacs,  of 
her  own  free  will  confessed  that  she  had 
thus  written  to  Marian  Lenchop,  a 
witch  at  Leith. 

**  Marion  Lenchop,  ye  sal  warn  the 
rest  of  the  sisters  to  raise  the  wind  this 
day,  at  eleven  hours,  to  stop  the  Queen's 
coming  to  Scotland." 

The  next  daj,  she  declared  before  the 
council,  that,  m  compliance  with  this 
warning,  the  whole  sisterhood  of  Scotch 
sorceresses,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, met  together  at  the  midnight  hour, 
at  some  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leith,  and  after  performing  a  lot  of  ab- 
surd mummeries,  which  want  of  space 
prevents  us  from  more  than  mentioning, 
they,  with  bare  arms  and  dishevelled 


hair,  all  put  to  sea :  each  one  carried  a 
fiagon  of  wine,  and  emlmrked,  not  in  a 
boat,  but  in  a  separate  sieve,  and  they 
all  floated  merrily  on.  chatting  and  quaff- 
ing their  wine,  till  they  reached  North 
ikTwiek  church,  where  they  landed,  anil 
forming  a  circle,  danced  round  and 
round,  singing  in  chorus — 

**  (.'uromvr,  go  je  before, 
Ciiiumcr,  ^o  ye ; 
Git'  ye  will  not  go  before, 
Cummer,  let  me.** 

Kvery  one  believed  this  absurd  fiction 
but  James ;  and  ^\nnis,  to  convince  him 
that  she  was  a  real  witch,  and  Iiad  deal- 
ings with  the  evil  one,  called  him  aside 
and  dispi'lled  his  doubts, .  y  whispering 
in  his  astuuishcd  car  an  e:caet  detjiil  of 
all  that  had  passed  betwt  en  liim  and  the 
Queen  when  thty  first  nut  in  Norwny.* 
Accordin^Iv,  Aniiis  Simpson,  after  a 
lengthy  trfal,  which  served  but  to  in- 
cn^ase  the  abburd  Ix-lief  in  witchcraft 
and  necromancy,  was  Si*ntenced  to  be 
*'  icerrtctf  and  afterwards  brunt.** 

Bothwell,  on  finding  himself  impli- 
cated in  the  confessions  of  Annis  Simp- 
son, escaped  from  prison ;  and  from  that 
day  till  tne  winter  of  1593,  continued  to 
alamt  the  Queen  and  her  attendants,  by 
making  desultory  attacks  on  whatever 
palace  ner  Majesty  happened  to  sojoiirn 
lu.  II  is  object,  he  gaTe  out,  was  not  to 
do  ^rsonal  injury  to  any  one,  but  to 
obtain  an  audience  with  the  King,  to 
apologize  to  him,  and  to  endeavour  to 
convince  him  that  he  had  had  no  deal- 
ings with  the  witches,  and  that  the 
charge  was  Tamped  up  against  him  by 
the  cunning  and  mauce  of  Chancellor 
Maitland.  The  aim,  however,  of  Black 
Bothwell,  as  he  was  called  after  his 
escape  from  prison,  was  higher  than 
this;  for  when,  at  the  close  of  1593,  he, 
with  a  chosen  band  of  rebels,  found  nn 
entrance  into  Holyrood,  where  the  Kin? 
and  Queen  were  tnen  abiding,  although 
he  affected  great  humility,  he  virtually 

*  Jamas  wms  a  sincere  believer  in  demon- 
oloirv.  From  an  elaborataly-penued  work  ou 
witchcraft,  pnbllsbod  first  in  Scotland,  and 
afterwards  in  England,  be  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  witcnes,  and,  as  waa  believod, 
aatisiketorilr  solved  the  interesting  queetiim, 
**  Why  the  devil  did  wmk  more  with  ancieut 
women  thau  othen  f* 
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made  James  and  Anne  his  prisoners,  and 
so  detained  them  till  the  mat  encmj  of 
his  faction,  Chtimx'Uor  jfaitUnd,  was 
displaced  and  banished  from  court. 

in  February,  lo94«  Anne's  fint-bom-:- 
a  8on~<sntcr^  the  world,  at  Stirling 
Castle — an  ercnt  which  dontroycd  the 
hopes  of  Boihwcll,  deprived  him  of  his 
partizans,  and  forced  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  France,  where  ho  died,  a  few  years 
afterwards.  The  royal  babe  was  chris- 
tened Henry  Frederick,  with  the  baptis- 
niiil  rites  of  the  Kpiscopul  Churcn  of 
Scotland;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  took 
upon  herself  tiie  office  of  ei)dmbthcr, 
sent  hj  her  proxy,  as  a  **  eod^im  gift" 
to  the  infant  Henry,  a  rich  cnpboam  of 
gold  and  silrur  plate,  which  being  of 
great  value,  and  James  being  much  in 
want  of  money,  "  was  soon  meltet  and 
spendit." 

The  christening,  which  was  solem- 
nized with  regal  pomp  and  great  re- 
joicing, gave  infinite  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned ;  but  immediately  afterwards 
commenced  a  time  of  domestic  trouble 
for  the  royal  pair.  The  Queen,  who, 
with  aU  her  faults  and  weaknesses,  was  a 
truly  fond  mother,  on  learning  that,  in 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
her  infant  was  to  be  taken  from  her, 
and  brought  up  in  Stirling  Castle,  under 
the  immraiate  guardianship  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Marr,  was  overwhelmed 
with  maternal  anguish,  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  separation,  she  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a  swoon.  Month  after  month 
she  be^fged  of  the  King  to  let  her  have 
the  bnnging  up  of  her  own  child.  It 
arailed  not  that  James  assured  her  that 
the  insane  act  would  doubtless  be  death 
to  himself,  as  some  faction,  to  obtain  the 
ascendancy,  would  depose,  perhaps  mur- 
der, the  iLing,  tear  tne  child  from  his 
mother,  and  exercise  nncontroUed  renl 
power  during  his  minority.  To  this 
and  other  reasonable  arauments,  Anne 
only  replied  by  tears,  foolish  entreaties, 
and  still  more  foolish  threats ;  and  at 
length  her  perversity  so  increased,  that, 
to  obtain  possession  of  her  darling  one, 
she  intrigued  with  the  council,  obtained 
a  majority  of  them  in  her  favour,  and,  to 
procure  funds  for  a  rebellious  journey 
which  she  contemplated  making  to  Stir- 


ling, wrote  to  her  jeweller  the  following 
terse,  pithy  epistle : — 

*'  Gborob  IIerxot, 

**  I  earnestly  desire  yon  present  to 
sent  mo  £200,  with  all  expedition,  be- 
cause I  maun  host  me  away  presently. 

"  Anna,  K." 

Abont  thii  time,  the  King  gave  her 

Ecrmission  to  visit  her  son  at  Stirling  ; 
ut  as  there  was  going  to  be  a  wedding 
there,  she  declared  she  would  defer  her 
visit,  lest  Marr  should  construe  her  pre- 
sence at  such  a  time  into  a  personal  com- 
pliment The  Slin^,  however,  forced 
her  to  set  forth,  which  she  did  with  a 
most  unwilling  heart,  and  on  reiichinsf 
Linlithgow,  she  feiraed  sickness,  took 
to  her  bed,  and  declared  herself  to  be 
too  ill  to  proceed  farther.  Shortly  after- 
wards, when  the  King  was  absent  on  a 
progress,  she  planned  an  attempt  to  sur- 
prize Stirling  Castle  with  an  armed  force, 
and  tear  the  infant  Prince  from  the  he- 
reditary guardianship  of  the  Earl  of 
Marr.  The  Kin^  hmrd  of  her  design, 
hastened  home  in  time  to  prevent  it, 
forced  her  to  accompany  him  to  Stirling^, 
permitted  her  to  see  and  caress  their 
child,  and,  on  quitting  the  castle,  left 
the  following  written  command  with 
Marr: — 

**  Mt  Lord  Mabb, 

**  Because  my  own  surety  oon- 
sisteth  in  the  surety  of  my  son,  whom  I 
have  entrusted  to  your  keeping,  on  the 
faith  I  have  in  yonr  honesty,  this  1 
eomntand  yon,  out  of  my  own  mouth, 
being  in  company  of  those  I  like,  other- 
wise for  any  ohorge  or  necessity  which 
can  come  from  me,  you  shall  not,  on  any 
account,  deliver  him.  And,  in  case  of  my 
death,  see  that  neither ybr  ths  Qutm  nor 
the  estates,  their  pleasure,  yon  deliver 
him  till  he  be  eighteen,  and  then  not 
without  he  himself  command  yon  to  do 
so.    Thii  from  yonr  assured  fhend, 

**  Jambs,  R." 
"  Strttvallng  Casatt,  Jane  Sith,  USft." 

This  injunction  the  King  read  aloud, 
and  delivered  to  Marr,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Queen,  who,  withal,  continued  to 
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tonnent  hcnelf,  anno?  the  King,  ond 
embroil  the  council,  with  the  rain  hope 
of  obtaining  poaiession  of  her  young  son, 
till  her  thoughts  were,  for  a  period,  di- 
rected into  another  channel,  bj  the 
birth  of  her  second  child,  which  took 
place  at  Falkland,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Au- 
gust, 1696.  The  Princefii  was  chris- 
tened Elizabeth,  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
stood  godmother  to  her,  and  she  livud  to 
he  the  heroic  Protestant  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia— the  ancestress  of  our  present  So- 
Tereign,  the  Lady  Victoria,  whom  God 
prcserre ! 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December, 
1598,  Anne  brought  into  the  world  her 
daughter  Margaret,  at  Dnikeith  Palace ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  subsequent  year, 
her  son  Robert,  w)io  died  in  early  in- 
foncy,  first  saw  the  light.  In  August, 
1600,  the  mysterious  Gowrie  plot  oc- 
curred. On  the  daj  when  John  Rnth- 
Tcn,  Earl  of  Gowne,  and  his  brother, 
Alexander,  hoped  to  assassinate  the  King, 
James,  who,  with  the  Queen,  was  re- 
siding at  Falkhind,  rose  with  the  sun, 
and  when  Anne  asked  him  why  he  was 
astir  so  early  ?  he  replied,  **  I  am  going 
a  hunting,  and  hope  to  kill  a  fine  buck 
before  noon."  But  he  had  another  ob- 
ject in  Tiew,  on  that  eventful  day,  be- 
sides chasing  the  deer.  Alexander  Auth- 
Tefi  had  informed  him  that  a  Jesuit, 
with  a  krge  pot-fuU  of  foreign  gold  coin, 
had  been  taken,  and  was  then  detained 
at  his  brother  Oowrie's  house  at  Perth ; 
and  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  King 
should  examine  him  in  priTate,  James, 
on  returning  from  the  hunt,  could  call 
there  and  do  so,  whilst  the  hnntine  party 
were  taking  refreshment.  Aeooroin^ly, 
James  started  out  in  the  hope  of  enjoT- 
ing  the  chase,  and  afterwards  seixing  tne 
foreign  gold,  and  detecting  a  Popish  plot 
against  the  noTexnment  At  noon,  he 
and  two  of  his  attendants  riipped  from 
the  hunting-party,  and  went  to  Gowrie 
House  and  partook  of  refreshments,  after 
which,  Aluomder  Buthven  conducted  the 
King  only,  up  a  staircase,  and  through 
serand  apartments,  the  doors  of  which 
he  locked  behind  him,  into  a  small  study, 
where  stood  a  man  dad  in  armour,  witli 
a  sword  and  dagger  by  his  side.  The 
King,  who  expected  to  hare  found  one 


disarmed  andbouLQ,stiirtod  at  the  sight, 
and  at  that  moment  Ruthvcn,  snatching 
the  dagger  from  the  girdle  of  the  man 
in  armour,  made  a  murderous  nssauit  on 
the  King,  exckiming  furiously,  '^My 
fiither  suffered  unjustly  by  your  com* 
mand ;  his  iunocent  blood  ciills  for  ven- 
geance, and  by  this  dairgcr  shall  that 
vengeance  be  executed !"  Jumes  ex- 
postulated, entreated,  fluttered,  but  to  no 
purpose.  **  You  shall  die  !*'  shouted 
Eutnvcn,  as  he  a^in  sprung  at  the  dis- 
armed  monarch  with  the  fury  of  a  liunjmr 
tig(*r ;  a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
the  man  in  armour  took  no  part.  Tlie 
King  defended  himself  braveiv,  and 
whilst  skilfully  parr}-ing  the  welf-aimeJ 
blows  of  the  deatii-duing  dagger,  dragged 
Ruthven,  who  held  him  by  the  throat, 
to  an  open  window,  out  of  which  he,  as 
he  best  could,  shoutetl,  with  all  his  might, 
"  Treason !  treason  !  I  am  mnrtherit ! 
Help,  help.  Lord  Marr  !*' 

His  attendants  heard  and  knew  his 
voice,  and,  looking  up  to  the  window, 
saw  that  his  face  was  red,  and  that  a 
band  **  sharply  gripet  his  cheek  and 
mouth."  Tn.^v  sped  to  his  assistance, 
and  the  brave  &ir  John  Ramsay  first  en- 
tering the  apartment,  rushed  upon  Ruth* 
ven,  and  thrust  iiim  towards  the  stairs, 
where  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  and  Sir  Hugh 
Harries  met  and  killed  him.  Gowrie 
now,  with  seven  of  his  followers,  frilly 
armed,  flew  into  the  room,  and  loudly 
threatened  to  tiaj  them  all ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  inequality  of  numbers, 
the  King's  attendants  bravely  eneoun* 
tered  them,  when  Ramsay  slew  Gowrie 
on  the  spot,  and  immediately  afterwards 
his  seven  followers,  all  maimed  and 
bleeding,  fled  for  their  lives. 

The  report  that  James  had  slain  John 
and  Alexander  Ruthven,  but  without 
any  statement  of  the  other  particulars, 
speedily  reached  the  ears  of  the  Queen, 
and  her  maid,  Beatrice  Ruthven,  sister  to 
the  departed  Gowrie  and  his  brother. 
Beatrice  very  naturally  shed  abun- 
dance of  tears  for  the  loss  of  her  bro« 
thers ;  the  Queen  sympathizing  with  her ; 
and,  when  the  King  returned,  instead  of 
flying  into  his  arms  and  joyfuUy  oou- 
gratulating  him  on  his  fortunate  escape 
from  the  assassin's  dagger,  she  couiinui  U 


AAA  ASSE  Ol- 

Id  WEtp,  Temindi'd  him  of  kii  wordi 
when  lio  left  her  in  tho  monung,  and , 
lotd  liim  ihe  brlieTed  in  her  heart  thnt  I 
iha  ItndircDi  had  not  been  coiupiraton. , 
but  bit  Tjctinu;   not  could  Ju.ma,  at 
Ihpt  time,  or  over  nflsrvranU,  eourinc 
her  to  tho  coatrarv.   A  nuwt  b;iu,  mat 
nnvirdikc    ncviuutian  unit    luspiduti 
and  irliisli,  hud  lluiiry  the  Eiglitli  bcc: 
her  huilnnd.  would  huvc  out  bur  h< 
hood,  but  Khith.  -jt  it  woi.  xrjt,  after 
while,  TorgitDn  by  hot  tcndir,  indulgent 

The  bilure  of  tho  Gowrie  plot  was 
Iblloved  by  the  diigraco  and  utter  ruin 
of  tlio  surviring  lUithren*.  The  dead 
bmliea  of  John  nnd  AJeiundcr  were  con- 
demned and  quurtereil.  and  the  uiifur- 
tuniito  IteatriCo,  although  in  no  way 
iruptiratcd  in  tho  conipiraer.  wus  dc- 
privril  of  all  ihe  panesiuil. '  turn  from 
tlie  Qui'en.  and  driven  freni  Court  tu 
•cnrn,  want,  and  miMTT. 

On  tho  ninctccuthofKa<reriibcr,160l), 
Anna  gnre  birth,  at  Dimrermline.  tu  her 
KToad  loa,  nho  woi  cliriitencd  Charlii, 
ud  uTterwanli  uceuded  the  thronu  of 
England  a>  Cborle)  [be  Fiiit  Her  oe- 
couebementwu  protracted,  thechild  «u 
licUf ,  and  for  aeveral  week*  attunrardx 
■he  WOI  >o  feeble,  that  her  life  wai  des- 
paired of.  The  Sing,  who.  ai  yet,  had 
■careelj  forgiTcn  the  niiiplaced  lympath; 
ihe  hod,   withoBt  caution  or  rmtruiut, 


exprcned  for  the  Bathvenx,  risitcd  her, 
carvned  her  with  conja^l  tendemei^ 
and  nTC  to  her  midwife  twentj-eii 
pounda  thirteen  iliiUiugi  and  four-pence 
:ico(i;  and  to  Juhn  MuiraT,  for  bringing 
him  the  news  of  her  contluemcnt,  lix- 
tcen  pounds  Scots. 

In  1G02,  the  peace  of  the  roynl  pair 
wu  again  diiturbcit.  Tlio  Queen,  out 
of  pure,  disintcnited  comp-iuiun,  pri- 
vati^y  lent  for  poor  ItiiitncD  Suthrcn, 
accreted  her  in  the  royal  palace  of  Holy. 
rood  the  whole  of  one  any  and  night; 
hail  much  conference  with  her,  pitied 
and  consoled  her,  and  aent  her  away 
loaded  with  gifia.  Tlie  Tif|;itant  Sir 
Tliomai  £nl[lne  dctceted  thia  intoTTJow. 
aud  bcliering  it  to  bo  tho  embryo  of 
anutlit-r  dan^rous  plot,  insliintly  im- 
parled his  discotcn'  tn  tho  King.  Tlie 
intelligence  arouivJ  the  anger  and  jiii- 
Iijusy  of  Jan  -  -  ' '   ' 


line, 


uned  tlie 
HI  lined,  and 
thoroughly  infeitigatod ; 
oui.    *i  lasi,   came  to   the   ooacluuon 
that  the  Qoecn   hod  neither  done  nor 

therefoTS  immediBtaly  reanmed  hi*  af- 
fectionate manner  towards  her.  It  waa 
these  incident*  that  enabled  tho  apiea 
and  ambaBoiion  at  the  Scottiah  court, 
in  te02,  to  darUy  hint  that  Anno  had 
Iwen  detected  in  lisTouring  a  cunapiracy 
against  the  Eing'a  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Jamti  luecndt  te  tkt  J^luh  fAmw — /ouwtyf  ta  England— Ijtttr  to  PritiM 
Simy — BiuiUcan  Ihrwi — 5aiini^  an'Utn  by  tht  Eiiig—Ajmit  rtMtima  miii 
te  Stirluig — Prinet  Htnry  it  mtond  to  Asr — Sir  Pnfrm  to  Eiijtimd — 
Jamu  holdt  a  ChapUr  of  tht  QarUr  al  Wmdmr—Cenivitmi—  Tkt  Ptagme— 
Am^fodort^BiMgh,  Ofuf  Coiham — Onupiraten  Iritd—Tlu  Qmm'i  loijiltr 
ittmof  amuimuntt^ZiaH  bait — Btrpngrm  thTOmgh  tMt  Citg. 

jE  now  como  to  thej  wat   proclaimed   her   nuMnor.      The 

,  career   of  Anne   *)   whola  inhabitonti  of  Britain,  as  well  ot 

I  Queen  of  Great  Bri-   himself,  had  for  some  time  anticipated 

I  tain  and  Ireland.  On  |  the  arent  which  »l*  now  hailed  with 

I  the  day  that  Queen  i  joy  both  \ij  the  En^Uh  and  the  Soot^ 

4  Eliaabeth  died,  the   who  testiSed  their  satisfiuttiati  at  tba 

\  twenty-fourth        of]  union  of  the  British  i^nds  nndor  one 

'  Uarcli,  1G03,  Jamiil  soTereignty  by  their  u 
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nuUiNia,  bonfires,  the  boomtn?  of  wl» 
nance,  and  the  ringing^  of  bells.    The 
moment  Queon  Elizabeth  breathed  her 
lait,  Lady  Scrope,  who  was  att«ndinj 
her,  eecretly  dropped  out  of  the  window 
of  the  death-chamber  a  sapphire  ring, 
which  the  King  of  Scots,  who  trusted 
uot  too  implicit  It  in  the  faith  of  the 
Cecils,  littd  placed  in  her  hands  to  serve 
as  a  tnken  of  the  important  crent  This 
ring  her  brother.  Sir  Robert  CarcT.  who 
bail    been    long  waiting   boncoth    the 
window  in  :inxious  expectation,  no  sooner 
caught  up,  than  he  hastened  to  Scotland 
swift  as  horse  could  carry  him.      lie 
reached  Ilolyrood  Palace  about  two  the 
next  morning,  boldly  knocked  up   the 
King,  and,  as  he  anticipated,  was  the  first 
to  convey  to  him  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence ;  and  for  his  zeal  was  cretitcd  Karl 
of  Monmouth.  Shortly  afterwards  an  ex- 
press from  the  privy  council  of  England 
reached  Ilolyrood,  with  a  formal  invit- 
ation for  James  to  come  to  London,  and 
ascend  the  throne  of  England  as  James  the 
First;  an  invitation  he  was  nothing  loth 
to  accept ;  but  as  England  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  mant  of  his  predecessors,  he 
wisely  resolved  to  leave  the  Queen  and 
his  children  behind  him,  and  in  the  first 
instance  cross  the  border  without  his  fa- 
mily, and  with  but  a  small  aimed  force. 
He'commenoed  his  journey  on  the  third 
of  April,  bade  a  fond  farewell  to  Anne  in 
Iligli  Street,  Edinburgh,  in  the  presence 
of  the  popnlace,  who  joined  their  te:ini 
and    lamentations  with  those  of  their 
deeply  affected  Queen ;  and  as  time  did 
not  permit  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  bcir, 
Prinee  Henry,  whom  he  left   in  the 
strongly  gurrisonod  castle  of  Stirling, 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  VmA  of 
HAarr;  he,  at  his  departure,  addressed 
to  him  the  following  sensible  fatherly 
epistle: — 

♦*  Mt  Sok, 

"That  I  see  yon  not  before  my 
parting,  impute  it  to  this  great  occasion, 
wherein  time  is  so  precious ;  but  that  it 
shall,  by  God's  grace,  shortly  be  recom- 
pcnced  by  your  comming  to  me  shortly, 
and  continual  residence  with  me  ever 
ailer.  Let  not  these  news  make  you 
proud  or  insolent,  for  a  King^s  vm  and 


heir  you  were  before,  and  no  more  ere 
TO  yet;  the  augmentation  that  is  hereby 
like  to  fall  unto  you  is  but  in  cares  a  ad 
heavy  burthens,  be  therefore  merry  but 
not  insolent ;  keep  a  greatness,  but  sins 
foMtu^  be  resolute  but  not  wilful ;  keep 
your  kindness,  but  in  honourable  sort 
choose  none  to  be  yonr  play-fellows  but 
them  that  arc  well  born  ;  and  above  all 
things,  give  never  good  countenance  to 
any  but  according  as  ye  shall  bo  informed 
th.it  they  arc  in  estimation  with  me. 
Look  upon  all  Englishmen  that  shall 
come  to  visit  you  as  upon  your  loving 
subject,  not  with  that  cercmonv  as  to- 
wards strangers,  and  yet  with  such 
henrtlyness  as  at  tliis  time  thev  deserve. 
This  gentleman  whom  this  ik'arer  ac- 
compauys  is  worthv  and  of  good  rank, 
and  now  my  familiar  servitor;  use  him 
therefore  in'a  more  homely  loveing  sort 
than  otiicrs.  I  send  you  herewith  my 
book,  lately  printed ;  studdy  and  probt 
in  it  RS  Tc  would  deserve  liiy  blessing ; 
and  as  tficre  can  no  thing  happen  unto 
you  whereof  yc  will  not  find  the  gcncRiU 
ground,  therein  if  not  the  very  particular 
point  touched,  so  must  ye  level  every 
man's  opinion  or  advices  unto  you  as  ye 
find  them  agree  or  discord  with  the  rules 
there  set  down,  allowing  and  following 
their  advices  that  agrees  with  the  same, 
mistrusting  and  frowning  upon  them 
that  advise  you  to  the  contrary.  Be 
diiiirrnt  and  earnest  in  your  studies,  that 
lit  your  meeting  with  me  I  mav  praise 
you  for  your  progress  in  learning ;  be 
obedient  to  your  master  for  vour  own 
weal  and  to  procure  my  thanes,  for  in 
reverencing  him  ye  obey  me  and  honour 
yoursell.     Farewell. 

«  Your  loving  father, 

"  jamss,  k;* 


The  book  which  tbe  anthor-Eing 
sent  with  this  letter,  was  entitled  "  Tlie 
Basiiicon  JJoron ;  or,  his  Majesty's  In- 
structions to  his  dearest  son,  the  Prince." 
Although  it  inculcated  the  Divine  right 
of  Kings  with  a  vehemence  scarcely  suited 
to  the  present  age,  it  met  with  the  com- 
mendationa  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Hume, 
and  others. 

The  following  sonnet  addressed  to 
Prince   Iletirv.  which   would   not   dis- 
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honour  anj  writer  of  that  time,  ^c  ex- 
tract from  it,  HI  a  ipccimea  of  King 
Jamei't  powen  as  a  rersifier  :— 

"  Ood  iciTea  not  KtDgs  tha  sttla  of  Goda  la 

TaiiM. 
For  oa  tlio  throoo  hi*  impter  do  thoy  sway ; 
Aad  M  thAir  mibjeets  ouifht  them  to  ob«x, 
80  Kiaipi  iihould  fear  and  Mn*o  tbaii  God 

again. 
If  then  79  would  enjoy  a  happy  raimu 
ObMrro  th*  autntc*  of  our  lleaveuiy  King; 
And  frum  Hie  law*  make  ali  your  law*  to 

sprinic. 
Since  1 1  In  lieutenant  here  ye  slinuld  remain, 
Howard  the  Just,  bo  Htedfant,  true,  and  plain, 
liepreaM  the   proud,   mainuining   aye   the 

right; 
Walk  alwajre  eo,  as  ever  in  lilii  sight, 
Wlio  guardea  the  godly  ptaguiug  the  pro* 

phaoe; 
And  KA  ye  shall  In  prlnoely  rertnes  shine, 
IteiMsmbling  right  your  mighty  King  divine.** 

Tiic  subjoined  sonnet,  also  addressed 
to  Prince  Henry,  although  nut  appearing 
in  the  '*  Hasili'con  Doron,*'  as  printed, 
is  prefixed  to  the  autograph  of  this  work, 
ill  King  James's  own  hand,  and  which 
IS  still  extant  in  the  Britioh  Museum^ 

**  L5e !  heir  my  son  a  mirror  vine  and  fair, 
Quhilk  sohawis  the  schadow  of  a  vorthie 

King; 
1j06  I  heir  a  twoko,  a  paterae,  dole  sow  bring, 
Quhilk  se  sould  press  to  follow  mair  aiui 

mair. 
This  tnistie  fl^ind  the  trenthe  will  navor 

spair, 
Rut  give  a  guid  sdvyse  nato  sow  heirt 
How  It  sould  be  sour  chief  and  princelie  eair. 
To  follow  vertew,— vyoe  for  to  forbears. 
And  in  this  books  sour  lesson  will  se  leire. 
For  gyding  of  sour  people,  great  and  small  { 
Than  as  se  auoht  gii  aae  attentive  ears. 
And  paue  how  se  ihir  preoeptis  practise  sail, 
Zour  father  biddis  sow  stttdie,  heir,  aad  raid 
How  to  beooma  a  perfyta  King  ladeld." 

When  James  bade  farewell  to  the 
Queen,  who  at  the  time  was  seTeral 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  he  made 
arrangements  for  her  to  follow  him  in 
twenty  days,  if  his  reception  in  Enghind 
was  fuTourable,  which,  as  eyery  reader 
uf  general  history  knows,  was  so  much 
so,  that  one  of  the  Scotch  nobles  travel- 
liug  in  his  train  was  heard  to  exclaim : 
**Thue  Southerons  wul  spoil  a  gude 
King."  In  fact,  at  this  period,  the 
King  enjoyed  an  enriable  felicity ;  but 
as  extremes  mct't,  the  folly  and  perrecsity 
of  Anne  was,  ut  the  same  time,  prepar- 
ing both   for  him  and  herself  another 


round  of  domestic  troubles.    Their  son. 
Prince  Uenry,  newly  excited  her  scarcely 
controllable  feelings  of  maternity    l^ 
an  affectionate  letter,  congratulating  her 
on  tlie  accession   of  his  father  to  the 
Knglish  throne,  lamenting  the  absence 
of  00th  his  parents ;  and  expressing  a 
hope,  that  as  the  King  was  too  far  off, 
the  Queen,  his  mother,  would  pav  him 
a  risit.   When  Anne  rcccire<l  this  letter, 
James  had  ordered  the  man  she  hated 
above  all  others,  the  upright  Eurl  of 
Marr,  to  England ;  and  the  moment  he 
had  departed  she    mustered  a  strong 
party  or  the  nobles  of  her  faction,  has- 
tened to  Stirling  Castle,  and  endeavoured 
to  intimidate  the  old  Countess  of  Marr 
into  the  surrender  of  the  Prince.    The 
Countess  admitted  the  Queen  into  the 
castle,  but  courageously  rufuscd  entnincu 
to  her  armed  attendants;    and  when 
Anne  made  prepanitiuns  to  take  her  son 
away  with  her,  the  Countess  declared, 
that  she  had  tlie  King's  warrant  for  his 
detention,  and  tliat  nothing  short  of  an 
equal  authority  should  induce  her  to 
surrender  him.    A  stormy  scene  ensued, 
force  was  threatened;  and  in  the  end 
the  Queen  was  carried  to  bed  in  hysterics, 
and  shortlv  afterwards  gave  premature 
birth  to  a  dead  son.    Wlien  King  James 
received  intelligence  of  this  unnleasunt 
event,  the  conjugal  tenderness  he  bore 
to  his  spoilt  wife  overcame  his  anger. 
Resolving  to  restore  her  to  health  at  any 
sacrifice,  he  instantly  dispatched  Lord 
Lennox  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Marr,  who 
was  on  his  road  to  London,  and  to  de- 
liver to  him  two  royal  orders ;  one  being 
a  command  for  him  to  hasten  in  the 
company  of  Lennox  to  Stirling,  and  en- 
deavour to  appease  the  Queen ;  and  the 
other,  a  letter  for  Marr  to  give  to  the 
Queen,  authorising  her  to  receive  charge 
of  Prince  Henry,  and  conduct  him  to 
Holvrood.     Marr  and  Lennox  met  at 
York,  and  instantly  hurried  on  to  Stir- 
ling.   Their  arrival  threw  the  Queen 
into  a  fresh  naroxysm  of  rage,  and  in- 
creased her  illness,  whilst  such  was  her 
malice,  or  perversity,   that  she  would 
neither  see  the  Earl  nov  accept  the  Prince 
from  his  hands.    In  this  dilemma  the 
King  was  aguin  applied  to,  and  after  ha 
had  addressed  several  soothing  letters  to 
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his  rebellions  consort,  without  bring  nblc 
ti)  induce  her  to  comply  with  his  wish, 
ho  directed  Marr  to  'consicrn  Prince 
Henry  to  Lennox,  who  wouidi  hund  him 
over  to  the  Queen  in  due  form.  This 
airangpment  appeased  the  wnith  of  the 
narrow-minded,  self-willed  Anno,  who 
rrpaircdwith  hpr  first-bom  to  Ilolyrood, 
where  she  took  immediate  measures  for 
her  departure  for  Enf^Iund. 

The  King,  when  at  Horwick,  on  his 
nrogrrss  to  Tendon,  had  written  to  the 
Knj^lish  Priry  Council,  us  follows  : 
**  I-  orasmuch  as  we  do  intend  to  bring 
into  this  reidm,  as  soon  as  possibly  wc 
can,  Imth  the  Queen,  our  wyf^^  and'  onr 
two  elder  children,  which  be  able  to 
abide  the  travil,  we  must  recommend 
to  your  consideration,  the  sending  hither 
of  such  jewels  and  other  furniture  which 
doth  appertain  to  the  lute  Queen,  as  you 
shall  think  to  be  meet  for  her  [Queen 
Anne's]  estate.  And  also  coaches,  norses, 
litters,  and  whatsoerer  else  you  shall 
think  meet."  But  the  Privy  Council 
liaring  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  illegal  to  send  the  crown  jewels  out 
of  England,  refused  to  comply  with  this 
rc<|ucst ;  and  James,  in  a  second  letter, 
written  nine  days  afterwards,  at  Tope- 
liff.  says,  **  Touching  the  jewels  to  be 
sent  for  our  wife,  our  meaning  is,  not  to 
have  any  of  the  principal  jewels  of  state 
sent,  but  only  such  ns  oy  the  opinion  of 
the  ladies  attendant  about  the  late  Queen, 
our  sister,  yoa  shall  find  to  be  meet  for 
the  ordinary  apparrelUng  and  ornament 
of  her ;  the  rest  may  come  after,  when 
she  shall  be  nearer  hand.  But  we  hare 
thought  good  to  put  you  in  mind,  that 
it  shall  be  oonTenient,  besides  jewels, 
you  send  some  of  the  ladies  of  all  de- 
grees, who  were  about  the  late  Queen, 
as  soon  as  the  ftineral*  be  passed,  to 
meet  her  as  far  as  they  can,  at  her  entry 
into  the  realm,  as  soon  after,  for  that  we 
liold  needful  for  her  honour.  And  that 
they  do  speedily  enter  into  their  journey, 
for  that  we  would  hare  her  here  with 
the  soonest ;  and  as  for  horses,  litters, 
coaches,  and  other  things  of  that  nature, 
whereof  we  have  heretofore  written,  for 

*  The  fitiMnl  of  Queon  Elisabeth,  whleb 
vaM  Nftlemnizad  before  either  James  or  Aano 
tirrivitl  ill  IamuIoii. 


her  use,  we  have  thought  good  to  let 
you  know,  that  the  proportion  men- 
tioned in  your  particular  letter  to  us, 
shall  sutficc,  in  our  opinion,  for  her.  And 
so  you  may  take  order  for  the  sending 
of  them  aw:iy  with  the  ladies  that  are  to 
conic  as  befurc.  as  you  shall  think  meet- 
est."  With  this  request  the  Privy  Coun* 
cil  willingly  complied,  and  on  the  second 
of  June,  Anne,  being  sufficiently  reco- 
vered in  body  and  mind,  set  forth  in  her 
progress  to  London.  Prince  Henry  and 
the  Princess  Klizabeth  accompanied  her, 
but  the  **  bahie  Prince  Churk's"  being 
young  and  delicate,  was  left  at  Dunferm- 
line under  the  guardianship  of  Lord  Fife. 
At  Berwick,  where  her  household  was 
to  be  settled,  that  she  might  enter  Eng- 
land with  a  retinue  becoming  her  dig- 
nity, she  found  waiting  her  arrival,  the 
Etu'ls  of  Sussex  and  Lincoln,  the  Lords 
Compton  and  Norris,  Sir  George  Carew, 
who  James  had  appointed  to  be  her 
Chamberlain,  the  Countesses  of  Worces- 
ter and  Kildare,  and  the  Ladies  Anne 
Herbert,  Scrope,  and  Richard  Walsing- 
ham ;  but  such  was  the  Queen's  love  of 
old  foces,  or  rather  perversity,  that  she 
would  not  appoint  one  of  these  to  her 
service ;  and  knowing  the  power  she  had 
over  the  mind  of  her  too  fona  husband,  she 
tormented  him  by  sending  applicant  after 
applicant  to  be  confirmed  in  maces  which 
he  very  wisely  had  reserved  for  other, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  hx  more 
suitable  persons.  Nor  was  the  difficulty 
arranged  till  after  tlie  King  had  thrown 
himself  into  a  rage,  sworn  dreadful  oaths 
at  some  dozen  of  his  disobedient  consort's 
candidates,  and  at  hist  vowed  by  all  that 
was  sacred,  that  he  would  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  next  applicant ;  a  tbreot  which 
none  of  the  Queen's  nominees  had  thu 
courage  to  brave. 

From  Berwick  the  Queen  and  her 
children  went  in  procession  to  York, 
where,  011  the  eleventh  of  June,  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  citizens  conducted 
them  into  the  city  with  all  considerable 
magnificence,  presented  them  with  va- 
luable gifts  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels, 
and  entertained  them  with  regal  splen- 
dour till  the  fifteenth  of  June.  -  On  that 
day  they  went  to  Grimstone,  where  tha 
Queen  addressed  the  following  pleasing 
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little  note,  letter  it  can  iciircely  bo  called, 
to  the  King. 

**  Mt  rkabt, 

'*  1  am  glad  that  Haddington  hath 
told  me  of  yoor  Majesty's  good  health, 
which  I  wish  to  continue.  As  for  the 
blame  you  charge  roc  with,  of  lazy  writ- 
ing, I  think  it  rather  rests  on  yourself, 
because  you  be  so  slow  in  writing  as  my- 
self. I  can  write  of  no  mirth  bat  of 
practising  of  tilting,  of  riding,  of  drum- 
ming, and  of  music,  which  is  ail,  where- 
with I  am  not  a  little  pleased.  So  wish- 
ing your  Majesty  perpctmil  happiness,  I 
kiss  your  Majesty's  hand,  and  rest  your 

"  Akha,  IL" 

At  Dingley,  near  Leicester,  the  Queen 
parted  with  licr  daughter  Elizabeth, 
who  was  conducted  to  "Cord  Uarrinfrton's 
seat  of  Combe  Abbey,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coventry,  where  she  resided  for 
several  years,  and  completed  her  educa- 
tion under  the  tutorship  of  her  gover- 
nesses, tl*e  Ladies  Harrington  and  Kil- 
dare.  From  Dingley,  the  royal  travel- 
lers proceeded  to  Althorp,  near  Nor. 
thampton ;  where,  as  they  passed  through 
the  park  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty, 
fifth  of  June,  they  were  entertained  by 
a  masque  of  fairies,  produced  by  the 
transcendaut  genius  of  Hen  Jonson,  and 
performed  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
woods  and  verdure  of  an  English  jmrk 
for  the  scenery,  and  with  no  other  lights 
than  the  glorious  lamps  of  heaven,  which 
on  that  bright  Midsummer  night  beamed 
down  from  the  dark  Armament  witli  sil- 
very softness,  and  rendered  the  magical 
scene  doubly  enchanting. 

The  next  station  of  the  roral  progre« 
was  East  Nestor,  the  seat  or  Sir  Georse 
Fanner,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
King  and  his  retinue,  who,  after  accom- 
panying them  to  Grafton,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  to  Solden 
House,  the  mansion  of  the  Fortescucs, 
conducted  them  to  Windsor  Castle. 
The  Kin)?  nnd  Queen  tarried  for  several 
weeks  at  Windsor,  and  held  court  there 
with  great  splendour.  On  the  second 
of  July,  James  held  a  chapter  of  the  gar- 
ter, and  created  his  son  Henry,  and  se- 
veral English  auil  Scutch  nobles,  knights 


of  the  order ;  to  which  the  King  of  Den- 
nuu-k  and  the  Duke  of  Wertenborrh 
were  at  the  same  time  elected.  **The 
day  of  the  garter  festival,"  aajB  the 
chronicler,  **the  great  ladies  of  Eng- 
land, in  honour  of  the  Queen,  and  in 
discharge  of  their  duties,  came  to  the 
court  at  Windsor,  to  perform  their  ho- 
mage to  her  highness.  Thev,  with 
great  reverence.  Kneeling  one  oy  one, 
kissed  her  Majesty's  hand,  and  it  was 
hard  to  discern,  whether  the  mildness  of 
the  sovereign,  or  the  humility  of  the 
sttbicet  was  greatest" 

The  King  had  long  appointed  his 
saint  day,  the  festival  of  St  James,  fur 
the  performance  of  his  coronation ;  and, 
although  thc^  Cobham  and  Raleigh  con- 
spiracy had  just  been  diMovered,  and  a 
dangerous  mortality  niged  in  the  city, 
he  would  admit  of  no  postponement 
This  haste  was  necessary,  as  an  opinion 
prevailed,  that  sinco  parliament  bad  not 
settled  the  succession,  James  could  not 
be  viewed  as  the  actual  possessor  of  the 
sovereignty  of  England  till  after  he  had 
been  crowned.    About  the  twentieth  of 
July  the  royal  pair  removed  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  where  the  King  created  seve- 
ral earls  and  barons.    On  the  twenty- 
second  their   Majesties  proceeded    by 
water  to  St  James's  Palace  ;  and  the  '. 
King,  to  avoid  the  plague,  there  made 
Knights  of  the  Bath  preparatory  to  his  oo^ 
ronation,  instead  of  holmng  oourt  for  that 
purpose,  as  was  customary,  at  the  Tower. 
'**  Also,"  says  the  chronicler,  ^*  by  reason 
of  the  dreadful  pestilence  then  ra^n^ia 
the  City  of  London,  as  God's  visitatioa 
for  our  sins,  and  the  plots  which  it  was 
said  were  hatching  against  his  Majesty's 
life,  the  King  rode  not  from  the  Tower, 
through  the  city,  in  royal  manner,  as 
was  customary  at  coronations,  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion — 
eight  hnndrea  and  fifty-seven  perM>ns 
having  died  that  week  of  the  plague 
only,  m  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London 
— all  the  citizens,  excepting  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  were  forbidden 
by  proclamation  to  come  to  Westmin- 
ster.   On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  being 
^[onday,  and  the  feast  of  St  James,  the 
King,  with  his  consort  the  noble  lad^« 
Queen  Anne,  were  together  crownoa  aild 
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tnointcdatWcttmiiwter,  by  John  Whit- 
gift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
pmenee  of  tho  nobility,  in  their  robes 
and  coronets ;  and  tbc  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London,  in  gowns  of  crim- 
son and  scarlet ;  -and  tweWe  wealthy 
citizens,  who  wcro  permitted  to  attend 
them.  Although  the  august  ceremony 
was  solemnised  in  haste,  and  strippcii 
of  the  **pomp  and  circumstances"  of  a 
city  pai^nt,  it  was  stated  bv  royal  pro- 
clamation, that  the  King  and  the  Queen, 
with  their  son,  Prince  Henry,  would 
pay  the  citizens  a  ceremonious  visit,  and 
partake  of  their  hospit:ility,  as  soon  as 
the  pestilence  had  abated.  The  Queen, 
at  her  coronation,  oifendcd  the  religious 
sentiments  of  her  English  subjects,  by 
refusing  to  take  the  sacrament  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Knifhrnd ; 
a  refusal  which  doubtless  proceeded  from 
scruples  of  conscience,  and  for  which 
she  in  justice  cannot  be  blamed,  espe- 
cially as  she  had  already,  to  please  the 
Scots,  forsaken  the  church  of  Luther,  in 
which  she  had  been  educated,  for  the 
Calrinistic  feith  of  Scotland. 

Immediatelr  after  the  coronation,  the 
court  hurried  to  Woodstock,  where 
James  and  Anne  sojourned  till  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  The  pestilence  fol- 
lowed their  track,  and  cut  olf  several  of 
their  servants ;  and  it  mgcd  in  the  city 
with  such  awfiil  severity,  that  the  courts 
of  law  were  removed,  Bartholomew  ^air 
and  all  fiiirs  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
metropolis  were  suspended,  and  at  Inst 
James  issned  seversl  procLunations  for 
preventing  any  further  increase  of  build- 
ings. But,  despite  the  pestilence,  the 
court  was  brilliant  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors extraordinary,  who  had  arrived 
from  France,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  to 
con^tnlate  the  King  and  Queen  on 
their  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
and  to  intrigue  for  the  fnvour  of  the 
Scottish  Prince,  now  that  he  was  mo- 
narch of  all  the  Hritish  isles.  The 
Queen's  brother,  XTlric,  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein,  bad  also  arrived,  and  charmed  by 
the  erace  and  beanty  of  Arabella  Stu- 
art, tnen  the  star  of  the  English  court, 
vainlv  endeavoured  to  win  tier  heart. 
Tlie  Ijuly  Arabolla  was  the  next  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Knghiud  aftw  James  and 
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his  family ;  and  although  the  plot  for 
which  Balei^h,  Cobham,  and  their  asso- 
ciates were  imprisoned,  had,  for  its  ob- 
ject, to  "  kill  the  King  and  his  cuIm," 
and  place  Arabella  on  the  throne,  Janu-s 
was  so  convinced  of  the  entire  innocent  e 
of  that  lady,  that  he  allowed  her  to  take 
precedence  of  all  other  ladies  at  court, 
next  to  the  Queen,  during  the  period 
that  the  Princess  Buyal  was  i eeciring  her 
education.  On  the  seventeenth  of  Sep 
tember  the  court  removed  to  Winches- 
ter, where  it  remained  whilst  Baleigh, 
Cobham,  uud  the  other  conspirators 
were  tried.  Ilic  trials  were  long  and 
tedious,  and  although  the  eridence  ad- 
duced was  neither  clear  nor  conclusive, 
the  conspirators  were  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  as  traitors ;  but,  with  the 
cxc(^>ption  of  two  priests  and  George 
lirook,  not  executed.  They  were  brought 
to  the  scaffold  one  by  one,  and  after 
making  their  confession  and  preparing 
thomselres  for  the  block,  informed  that 
the  King  had  commuted  their  sentence 
to  banishment  or  imprisonment  Raleigh, 
whose  execution  had  been  fixed  for  the 
subsequent  Monday,  was  informed  thut 
it  was  for  the  present  defeired.  He  re> 
mained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World.  Hie 
Queen  pitied  him,  believed  him  inno- 
cent, and  obtained  for  him  many  indul- 
gences. 

I'hti  Queen  and  her  ladies  had  a  dull 
time  of  it  during  this  autnmn :  a  dread 
of  plots  and  the  pU^;ue  confined  them 
witliin  the  walls  of  Winchester  Palace ; 
where,  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  dreary 
November  evenings,  they  played  at 
"Titter  my  tat,"  "Merry  trotter,"^ 
I*  Bise,  pig,  and  go/'  **  Run,  bull,  and  fetch 
it,"  and  other  juvenile  sports,  which  they 
bad  learned  in  their  infancy.  To  atone 
for  the  dreary  life  the  Queen  and  her 
ladies  had  led  during  the  autnmn,  the 
King  caused  the  Christmas  festivals  to 
be  graced  by  masques,  ballets,  und  other 
magnificent  entertainments,  in  wliich 
their  Majesties  and  the  leading  nobles 
and  ladies  of  the  court  acted  the  part  of 
gods,  goddesses,  fays,  furies,  and  river 
n^phs.  The  King,  to  redeem  his  pro* 
mise  of  paying  a  state  visit  to  the  city 
immediately  the  pestilence  had  abate(^ 
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bwght  Um  QnecB  bimI  Prince  IIcdit  in 
privnte  to  tli«  Tower,  on  the  thirteenth 
•f  Mftrdi«  1604.  On  their  nay,  the  rojai 
pnrtjrpnMl  n  priYflle  visit  to  Graham'f  hx- 
ehnnge ;  nod  on  taking  up  their  lodgings 
at  the  Tower,  sajs  the  eontinuator  of 
Stowe,  Tisited  all  the  oflicrs  and  store 
h«>uies  in  that  venemhle  furtrcis,  ineind- 
fng  the  Mint,  where  both  the  King  aiftd 
Quuen  coined  some  money  with  their 
own  hands.  They  then  went  to  see 
the  lions,  when  the  King,  on  being  told 
tluit  the  English  mastitf  dog  was  asoou- 
m^eoas  as  the  lion,  requested  Edward 
Allen,  late  serrant  to  the  Lord  Admiral, 
but  now  sworn  Prince  Henry's  man, 
and  the  master  of  the  bear  gardens,  to 
fetch  secretly  three  of  the  savajgest  mas- 
tiffs in  the  gnnlen,  which  being  dune, 
the  King.  Qucim,  and  Prince,  with 
four  or  Ave  lords,  went  to  the  lions* 
tower,  aud  caused  the  finest  lion  to  bo 

5ut  into  a  sepurute  don  with  one  of  the 
ogs.  The  dog  instantly  flew  at  the 
head  of  the  lion,  but  the  fierce  camiTom 
immudiately  shook  htm  off,  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  dashed  him  about 
the  don.  The  King  peroelTing  that  al- 
though the  dog  was  eourageous,  the 
lion,  on  account  of  his  superior  slrungth, 
had  the  best  of  it,  ordered  another  dog 
to  be  put  in  the  den.  The  mastiff  in  a 
moment  sprung  at  the  lion's  face,  but 
was  as  speedily  shook  off  again  by  the 
angry  king  of  tlio  forests ;  when  the  last 
and  the  fiercest  of  the  dogs  was  sot  on, 
he  suixed  the  lion  by  the  lip,  and  in  return 
wos  so  pawed  and  clawed,  that  at  length 
ho  let  go  his  hold,  when  the  lion,  although 
10  exhausted  that  he  could  not  bite  with 
any  degree  of  force,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  und  drugged  him,  as  he  had  done 
the  former  dogs,  about  the  den.  Wliilst 
this  enoounter  was  taking  plaoe,  the 
other  two  dogs  were  fighting  together 
m  the  lower  room  of  the  den ;  now, 
therefore,  to  euliven  the  sport,  the  lion 
was  driven  down  to  them,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  attack  them,  but  instead 
of  doiug  so,  he,  on  eoming  down,  leaped 
OTer  them,  und  rushed  into  an  inner  den, 
where  he  roared  till  the  earth  shook 
again,  and  out  of  whioh  he  could  not  be 
made  to  eorae.  Thus  ended  the  crael 
sport,  which  so  excited  the  attention  of 


the  angnst  beholden,  that  Fkiaee  HcBry 
eliargvd  Kdwaid  Allen  to  keep  the  oalf 
one  of  the  three  dogs  who  leeorweii 
from  the  wounds  raeeired  in  the^  terrifio 
encounter,  and  make  mneh  of  hip,  say- 
ing, **  he  that  hath  fought  with  the 
king  of  beasts  should  nercr  afterwards 
fight  with  any  inferior  creatnre." 

On  the  fiftucnth  of  March,  the  King 
and  Queen,  with  their  son,  PrineeHfnry, 
paised  triumphantly  from  the  Towvr 
through  the  city  of  London  to  West- 
minster. The  City  Comnaniea,  mar- 
shalled according  to  their  degrees,  were 
placed  in  due  oraer,  the  first  beginning 
at  the  upper  end  ot  Mark  Lane,  and  tho 
last  reaching  to  the  conduit  in  ¥\w\ 
Street,  their  scots  being  double,  roiled 
UfMn  the  upper  part,  whereon  they 
leaned.  Their  streamen,  ensigns,  and 
banners,  were  set  up  in  their  respective 
places ;  aud  directly  oguiitst  them,  and 
right  through  the  C'itv  to  Temple  Bar,  a 
single  rail  was  erecteo,  at  a  fair  distance 
from  the  other,  to  keep  back  the  multi« 
tude.  The  King,  richly  mounted  on  a 
white  jennet,  and  under  a  rich  canopy, 
sustained  br  eight  gentlemen  of  the 
privy  chamber,  for  the  barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  entered  his  royal  city  of 
London,  and  with  the  Queen  and  Pnnoe 
Henry,  also  cUid  in  rich  array,  passed 
on,  vrith  a  numerous  and  eorgeous  tzuin, 
towards  Westminster,  through  seven 
triumphal  gates.  The  first  gate  was 
erected  at  the  east  end  of  Fendiurch 
Street,  and  on  its  top  was  a  perfect  mo- 
del of  Old  London,  extending  the  Adl 
width  of  the  street,  und  showing  tho 
whole  Thames  front  of  the  City,  with  all 
its  ohurehes  and  buildings  minutely  and 
elaborately  detailed.  The  seoond  gate, 
a  most  sumptuous  piece  of  workmanship, 
was  loftily  raised  in  Oracechureh  Street, 
by  the'  Italians.  Tho  third  was  raised, 
by  the  Dutch,  upon  Comhill,  by  tiie 
Kxchange,  and  represented  the  seventeen 
provinces  of  Holland.  Close  to  Mildred 
churoh,  in  the  Poultry,  a  stage  woa 
erected,  where,  at  the  cost  of  the  City, 
to  delight  the  Queen  with  the  music  of 
her  native  land,  the  Danish  March  was 
performed,  with  great  aeouraev,  by  a 
band  of  nine  trumpets  and  a  kettlerdrum. 
Tho  fourth  gate,  through  which  theix 
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Lonl  Msfor  and  tlis  vhoU  Citj,  pn- 
HDUd  1  cap  of  gold  to  the  Einr,  uiotbcr 
to  (he  Queen,  lud  ■  tbird  to  l£e  jounir 
Prince  Henry.  AAet  vhich4  their  Mb- 
jetliei  proceeded  foTsud  to  the  little 
conduit  at  Foul'i  Gnte,  where  waa  pUci-J 
thcBdh  gat*,  erhour-like,  and  therefore 
cdled  the  Arbonr  of  Miuic.  Through 
tliii  thej  paned  to  St  Paul'i  Church- 
ward, where  the  chortitera  of  St.  Paul'j 
chaUDted  on  anthem,  aa  tlicjr  iIowIt  pro- 
ceeded Funrnnt ;  and,  at  St.  I'nul'a 
School,  on  Dildrm  in  Latin  win  read  tu 
tlieni  hj  one  of  the  scholan.  The  ijilh 
gate  wu  a  lai^  triumphal  arch,  erecint 
near  the  conduit  iu  Fleet  Street,  and  on 
which  a  large  globe  of  the  world  moved, 
grcntl)'  to  ^c  delight  of  the  Uuei.'n  and 
Prince,  who  halted  ontaido  of  the  arch 
furaevcral  minutca  to  gntify  tliiir  mar- 
Tel-loving  eye*.  At  lemplu  ]lur,  whcrs 
the  King  bade  a  princely  nrcwcll  tu  th« 
Lord  Major  and  the  Citr,  the  terenth 
and  lait  gate  wu  ereetad,  in  imitatiun 
of  the  Templo  of  Janna.  Id  the  Strand 
wai  erected,  by  the  dly  of  Wcitininater 
and  the  doch;  of  LoncMter,  a  rpicndid 
pageant  of  a  rainbow,  with  the  aun, 
juoou,  and  atari  adraneing  between  two 
pyramidi.  Their  Majntici  itopped 
awhile  to. gaze  on  thii  erode,  ehildiih 
orrerj,  lod  then  pmceedad  on  to  8l 
Jamea'a,  where  the  procenios  ended,  and 
the  Kinip,  Qnaan,  and  Prince  pwed  the 
nighL 
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a,  at  the  Soper  Lane  end 
Cheap.  Adjoining  the  cait  end  of  the 
gr«at  cniii  in  Cheapaide  wm  erected  a 
•qnare,  low  ^llerj,  four  feet  high,  and 
eet  round  with  pibiteii,  where  itood  the 
aldermen,  the  chamheriiin,  the  town- 
clerk,  and  tho  council  of  the  City,  nnd 
Sir  John  Uontague,  the  city  recorder, 
who  deliTcrcd  the  following  Satteiing 
adilrca  to  the  King  : — 

"  High.  imDcriJ  MujeMy,— It  ia  not 
yet  a  year  in  duyi  nncc,  with  tho  acclu- 
mation  of  the  people,  the  citiiena,  and 
the  nobiei  auipicioudy  here,  at  thii 
cma,  woi  proclaimed  your  true  eaccet- 
■ion  to  the  crown.  If  then  it  woa  joy. 
oni,  with  h:it<,  handi,  and  hnrta  lifted 
upvardito  hcuTcn,  to  cry  'KingJamei,' 
w>iBt  u  it  now  to  Ko  King  Jnnic*! 
Conic  therefore,  0  woithieat  of  Kingi, 
aa  a  glurioui  hridrgraon  through  your 
royal  ciianibcr;  but  to  coma  nearer — 
aiUtl  ;iicM  fiurimiu.  Twenty  and  more 
are  the  •orereigiu  we  have  ferred  (ince 

"~"  " 'it,  conquerorof  hearlal 

-nty  thatwehnte 

I  to  Krre,  whiltl 
pledge,  thereof, 
my  Lord  Mayor, 'and  Che  alikmien,  and 
the  commoni  of  tbia  city,  wiihing  you  a 
glorioui  reign,  preaent  tout  greatneea 
with  a  little  cnp  of  gold. 

On  the  concluiion  of  thii  hliome  ad- 
dren,  the  Bocorder,  in  the  name  of  the 


S  NtheiummeroflSOt, 
ff  the  youn^  Prinoo 
£f  Cfaarlci,  being  lickly 
9l  and  rickety,  waa 
%  brought  to  fcngland, 
JU  and.liy  the  Qneeg'i 
S  deaire,  placed  under 
the  care  of  Lady 
Can;,  Um  wifu  of  Sir  Bobert  Cuey, 


him  who  niahed  to  Scotland  with  the 
flnt  newi  of  Qneen  Hiiabeth'i  death. 
The  Prinoe,  when  heoirireilinlilngland, 
wai  between  three  nnd  fonr  yean  old, 
and  in  a  miieinbly  crippled  ilntc,  but, 
under  the  jndicioni  management  of  Lady 
Carey,  he  daily  guin^  health  and 
itren^;  and,  at  laat,  to  tho  inflDilejuy 
of  hia  parent!,   walked,   pratUnd,  aitd 
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nlajed  wit)i  case  and  «prightUiicss.  On 
Twelfth  Day,  1605,  ho  was  formalW 
created  Duke  of  York.  The  royal  boy 
and  aeroral  nobles  were,  at  thu  lame 
time,  installed  Kcii^hts  of  the  Uaih, 
and  the  Queen  celebrated  the  occasion 
hy  takin?  part  in  Itvn  Jonson's  cele- 
brated/' Mask  of  Itlacknesfl."  The  facile 
poet,  in  coni|)lianco  with  the  rul^r 
taste  of  her  Majcstr,  introduced  into  this 
entertainment  twelve  African  nymphs, 
dauj^hters  of  the  Ni^er,  who  niuilc  a 
Toya^  to  Enn^land  in  se.irch  of  a  wash 
to  whiten  their  complcxiiuis.  The  parts 
of  these  negrcsscs,  who  did  nothing  but 
dance,  were  sustained  by  the  Uuuen  and 
the  other  ladies,  with  bhickcnud  fsices, 
and  the  first  scene  displayed  them  seated 
on  an  enormoui  shell  of  I'nother-ot-pearl. 
In  regard  to  thu  Queen,  who,  observes 
Osbom,  was  gifted  with  "a  skin  far 
more  fair  and  amiable  than  the  features 
it  covered,"  the  choice  of  this  repulsive 
disguise  was  peculiarly  injudicious,  and 
cast  a  grotesque  air  over  tlio  whole  per- 
formance, which  Sir  Dudley  Carlcton, 
an  ^  eye-witness  of  the  scone,  thus  de- 
scribes:— 

'*  At  night,  we  had  the  Queen's  mosk^ 
or  rather  pageant,  in  thu  banqueting- 
hoiise.  Tliero  waf  a  great  engine  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  which  had  mo- 
tion, and  in  it  were  the  images  of  sea- 
horses, and  other  terrible  Ashes,  which 
were  ridden  by  Moors.  The  indecorum 
was,  that  thfru  was  all  fish  and  no  water ; 
at  the  further  end  was  a  great  shell,  in 
form  of  a  scallop,  wherein  wore  four 
seated;  on  the  lowest  sat  the  Queen, 
with  my  Lady  Bedford ;  on  the  rest  were 
Disced  the  Ladies  Suffolk,  Derby,  Eich, 
Kffingham.  Ann  Herbert,  Susan  Her- 
bert, Elizabeth  Howard,  WaUingliam, 
and  Beril.  Their  appearance  was  rich, 
bnt  too  light  and  coartesan-like  for 
such  great  ones.  Instead  of  risors,  their 
faces  and  arms,  up  to  the  elbowv,  were 
painted  black,  which  was  disguise  suf- 
ficient, for  they  were  hard  to  m  known ; 
but  it  became  them  nothing  so  well  as 
their  own  red  and  white ;  and  you  can- 
not imas^no  a  more  ugly  sight  than  a 
troop  of lean-oheeked  Aloors.  The  Spa- 
nish and  Venetian  ambassadors  were 
both  present,  and  sat  bv  the  King,  in 


;  state,  at  which  Mo  isieur  Beaniiiont 
quarrels  so  extremely,  that  he  saith  the 
whole  court  is  Spanish.  But,  by  his  fa- 
vour, he  should  fall  out  with  none  but 
himself,  for  they  were  all  indifferently 
invited  to  come  as  private  men  to  a  pri- 
vate sport,  which,  he  refusing,  the  Spa- 
nish ambassador  willingly  accepted;  and 
being  there,  seeing  no  cause  to  the  con- 
trary, he  put  off  Don  Paxis  and  took 
up<m  him  1:^1  SenorKmbassadour,  wherein 
he  outstripped  our  little  Monsieur.  lie 
to^ik  out  the  Queen,  and  forgot  not  to 
kiss  her  hand,  though  there  was  danger 
it  would  have  left  a  mark  on  his  lips. 
The  nigiit's  work  was  concluded  with  a 
banquet  in  the  great  chamber,  which 
was  so  furiuu.sly  assaulted,  that  duwu 
went  tables  uii'l  tresacls  before  one  bit 
was  touched  " 

It  was  certainly  unwise  of  the  Queen 
to  blacken  lier  features,  and,  on  rhut 
night  of  festivity,  display  her  lean  cheeks 
in  the  unbecommg  disguise  of  an  old  ne- 
gress,  especially  as  she  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  personal  beauty.  Cardinal 
iieutivofflio,  who  was  her  eontemporazyi 
says,  **  The  Queen  of  England  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  princesses  of  her  time. 
She  speaks  the  Italian  language  with 
fiuency,  shows  a  noble  spirit,  and  is  sin- 
gularly  graceful,  courteous,  and  affable. 
She  delijf  hts,  beyond  measure,  in  praises 
and  admiration  of  her  beauty,  in  which 
she  h:is  the  Tunity  to  think  that  she  has 
no  e<}uaL  Hence  she  makes  public  ex- 
hibition of  herself  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  with  a  thousand  different  inventions, 
and  sometimes  to  so  great  an  excess,  that 
it  has  been  doubted  which  went  furthest 
— the  King,  in  the  ostentatbn  of  his 
learning,  or  the  Queen,  in  tho  displaT  of 
her  beauty.  Tlie  Queen  is  much  attached 
to  the  free  mode  of  life  customary  in 
England ;  and  as  she  is  rery  affable,  she 
often  puts  it  in  practice  with  the  Uulies, 
whom  she  admits  to  the  greatest  in- 
timacT,  risiting  them  by  turns  in  their 
own  nouses,  where  she  diverts  herself 
with  private  amusements,  laying  aside 
all  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  a  pnncess.** 
Other  contemporaries  draw  a  less  fii- 
vourable  portrait  of  Anne  of  Denniark. 
One  writer,  Molino,  states,  that  '*  she  is 
ordinary  in  countenance  and  port,  and 
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iBiopportablr  proud  and  diadainful  to 
every  one  bat  tnufie  she  likes." 

Jamei  is  deecribcd  in  equally  Tnrious 
eolonn  hr  different  authorities.  Cardinal 
DentiTogiio  sajs,  **  he  ii  rather  above  the 
middle  size,  o'f  a  foir  and  florid  com- 
plexion, and  of  lineaments  very  noble  to 
iiehold.  Itut,  in  his  carriage  and  dc- 
nieanonr,  he  discovers  neither  grace  nor 
dignity ;  and  he  eats  and  drinks  to  ex- 
cess, and  disregards  all  regimen/'  ^  Per- 
haps, however,  the  most  curious  picture 
or  Kinff  James  the  First  ii  that  bv  lial- 
four.  who  says,  **  lie  was  of  midcfle  sta- 
ture, more  corpulent,  throghe  hii  clothes, 
tlien  in  his  bodey,  zet  fatt  enouch  ;  his 
clothes  ever  being  made  large  and  casic, 
the  doubletts  ({uiited  for  stelleto  proofe, 
his  breeches  in  grate  pleits,  and  fuily 
stuffc<l.  lie  was  natiinuiy  of  a  timorous 
dispositionc,  wMeh  was  the  greatest  rea* 
none  of  his  quilted  doubletts.  liis  eyes 
hirgc,  ever  rouUing  after  any  stran^r 
cam  in  his  presence,  in  so  mucli  as  being 
out  of  countenance.  His  beard  was 
werey  tliin,  his  tounfp  too  large  for  his 
moutne,  and  made  him  drinke  werey  on- 
comlie,  as  if  catting  his  drinke,  wich  cam 
out  into  the.  cupe  on  each  sydo  of  his 
mouthe.  Ilis  skin  vas  als  softe  as  tafata 
sarsnet,  wich  felt  so  because  he  never 
washt  his  hands,  onlie  nibb'd  his  fingers 
ends  slightly  yith  the  vet  end  of  a  nap- 
kin ;  his  legs  wer  verey  weake,  having 
had  (as  was  thought)  some  foule  playe 
in  his  youths,  or  rather  before  he  was 
borne,  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  at 
seven  zeires  of  age ;  that  weaknis  made 
him  ever  leaning  on  other  men's  shoul- 
ders." Wilson,  who  describes  him  as 
being  *'  fond  of  such  representations  and 
dis;fuises  in  tiieir  maskaradoes  as  were 
ridiculously  witty  and  sudden,"  declares 
that,  on  otie  occasion,  **  a  sucking  pig— 
an  animal  which  the  King  held  in  the 
utmost  abhorrence— was  swatlied  us  an 
iniant  about  to  be  christened.  The 
Countess  of  Huekingham,  disguised  as  a 
midwife,  brought  it^  wrapped  up  in  a 
rich  mantle ;  the  Duke  attended  us  god- 
fSither ;  Turpin,  in  lawn  sleeves,  as  mi- 
nister; another  brought  a  silver  ewer 
with  water ;  but,  just  as  the  service  com- 
menced, the  pretended  ciiild  betrayed 
itself  by  its  cr}*,  :ind  th(«  King  turned 


aside,  exclaiming,   *Away,  fur  sUame, 
away !  "' 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  1605,  Anne 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  at  Greenwich- 
As  the  King  rcsolv^l  to  give  the  Prin- 
cess the  name  of  his  own  unfortunate 
mother,  she  was  christened  Mary,  with 
the  first  Protestant  baptismal  rites  that 
had  ever  been  administered  to  a  rovai 
infant  in  England.  The  christening 
was  solemnized,  with  regal  pomp,  in  the 
chapel  of  Greenwich  Palace;  und  the 
sponsors.  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  and 
Duke  Ulrick,  the  Queen's  brother,  who 
shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Denmark, 

Sres4*nted  the  bube  with  valuable  gifts. 
>u  the  W'hitsunduy  following,  the  Qucc  n 
was  churched ;  the  ceremony  pcrfonnc<l, 
being,  with  a  trifling  exception,  that 
prescribed  in  the  present  Look  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  by  the  Church  of  Enghind ; 
and  at  the  conclusion,  the  King  came 
forth,  saluted  her  at  the  altar,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  his  presence  chamber. 
The  Princess  Marv  was  a  delicate  infunt; 
she  was  never  well;  when  scarcely  three 
years  old,  a  slow  fever,  which  Vaflied 
the^  skill  of  the  royal  ph}*sicians,  put  a 
period  to  her  unhappy  existence. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot,  to  blow  up  tlie 
King,  Prince  Henry,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, at  one  fell  swoop,  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  1606,  but  which  fortunately 
was  discovered  and  prevented  before  tlie 
hardened  Guy  Fawkes,  to  use  his  own 
words,  when  taken  and  examined,  oould 
"  blow  the  Scottiih  beggars  back  to  their 
native  mountains,"  was  not  directed 
against  the  Queen,  whose  power  the 
conspirators  evidently  deemed  too  weak 
to  be  feared;  therefore  the  details  of 
this  horrible  conspiraoy,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  pares  of  every  History 
of  England,  would  bo  out  of  place 
here. 

The  Queen  brought  into  the  world 
her  daughter  Sophia,  at  Greenwich,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  June.  1606.  The 
infkat  survived  her  boptism  but  a  few 
days,  and  was  privately  interred  in 
'VS'estminster  Abb^y,  and  the  mother 
was  dangerously  ill  for  some  time  after- 
wards. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  Anne's 
brotlicr,  Christian  the  Foui'th,  uf  Dou- 
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mark,  arrired  in  England,  on  a  Tint  to 
the  King  and  Queen.  James  met  btm 
at  Grareiend,  and  conducted  him  up  the 
Tbamei  to  Greenwich  Palace,  where  he 
entered  the  tick  Queen's  chamber,  and 
had  a  tender  intrrriew  with  his  affec- 
tionate sister.  Shortly  afterwards,  Cecil 
gare  a  grand  entertainment  and  masque 
at  Theobalds,  in  honour  of  the  royal 
stranger.  Many  of  the  noble  perform- 
vn  in  this  masque  presented  themseWcs 
before  the  spectators  in  a  state  of  dis- 
giuting  iutoxication,  then  the  prevalent 
vice  of  the  court,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
fuUuwing  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  the  guests :  **  Those  whom  I 
ncTor  could  get  to  taste  ffood  liquor, 
now  follow  tlie  fashion,  and  wallow  in 
beastly  delights.  The  Udics  abandon 
sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in 
intoxication.  After  dinner,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Solomon,  his  temple,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Queen  of  Shebo,  was 
made,  or  (as  I  may  better  say)  was 
meant  to  hare  been  made.  The  lady 
who  did  play  the  Queen's  part,  did  carry 
most  precious  gifts  to  bota  their  majes- 
ties [James  and  Christian];  but  for> 
getting  the  steppes  arising  to  the  ca^ 
nopy,  orerset  her  casket  into  his  Danish 
Majesty's  lap, and  fell  at  his  feet,  though 
I  rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much 
was  the  hurry  and  confusion,  cloths  and 
napkins  were  at  hand  to  make  all  dean. 
His  Mojesty  then  got  up  and  would 
dance  with  the  Queen  of  sheba,  but  he 
fell  down  and  tumbled  himself  before 
her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner  cham- 
ber and  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  which 
was  defiled  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen. 
The  entertainment  and  show  went  for- 
ward, and  most  of  the  presenters  went 
bockward  or  feU  down,  wine  did  so  oc- 
eupy  their  inner  chambers.  Now  did 
oppear  in  rich  dress.  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Cliarity ;  Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  but 
wine  did  render  her  endeayonrs  so  feeble, 
that  she  withdrew.  Faith  was  then  all 
olone,  for  I  am  certain  she  was  not 
joined  with  good  works,  and  left  the 
court  in  a  stas]gcring  condition.  Charity 
came  to  the  iLing^s  feet,  and  seemed  to 
ooTer  tho  multitude  of  sins  her  sisters 
had  committed  in  some  sorte.  She 
made  obeysance  and  brought  gifts ;  she  | 


then  retomed  to  Hope  and^  Faith,  wba 
were  both  in  a  dreadlhl  sick  oomKtioii 
in  the  lower  halL"  Soch  is  a  sketch  of 
this  disgusting  scene  from  the  pen  of 
the  poet  Hamnj^ton ;  a  scene  we  shoold 
have  passed  oxer  in  silence,  but  that  some 
writers  hare  endeayonred  to  blacken  the 
fame  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  by  stating 
that  she  sanctioned  the  drvnken  reTei, 
and  herself  played  the  part  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  wnen,  in  fhct,  poor  lady,  she 
at  the  time  was  confined  to  her  lying-in 
chamber  at  Greenwich,  b?  sheer  debility ; 
and  eren  had  she  hare  Seen  reeoTered, 
her  eti(|uette  of  mourning  for  the  death 
of  her  mfiint,  wonU  haTe  precluded  her 
from  attending  masques  and  festivities. 
She  wos  churched  on  the  third  of  Au- 
gust, and  she  took  no  part  in  any  fes- 
tivity till  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  Ausinst; 
**  when,"  says  the  chronicler,  **  the  King 
and  Queen  went  from  Greenwich  by 
water  to  Chatham,  with  Prince  Henry, 
King  Cliristittn,  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
where  they  partook  of  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet on  board  the  Elixaheth  Jonas; 
which  splendid  ship  wos  wonderously 
adorned  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  ansust 
risitors  dined  in  the  orbp  deck,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  a  rich  chair  of  estate 
and  other  costly  furniture.  After  din- 
ner, the  royal  party  went  from  that  ship 
to  the  White  Jiear,  upon  a  bridse,  about 
twelre  score  yards  long,  mode  of  fir 
masts,  railed  on  either  side,  which 
flouted  upon  the  water,  and  was  brond 
enou^  for  four  men,  abreast,  to  walk 
along  it  When  the  Queen,  the  KingH, 
and  the  others  had  landed,  and  gone 
Mst  the  Windmill  Hills,  the  Tessek  off 
Chatham  and  the  Castle  discharged  their 
ordnance  to  the  number  of  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  shots*  The  Da- 
nish King  then  left  them,  and  went  on 
board  his  own  ship  ibr  tiie  night,  and 
next  day  the  King,  the  Qneen,  Prince 
Henry,  and  a  retinue  of  nobles,  portouk 
of  a  fbrowell  banquet,  which  ne  had 
prorided  for  them,  on  boord  the  largest 
of  the  Danish  Tesseb.  This  galmnt 
ship,  called  the  Admiral,  was  w  rery 
high  and  narrow  building;  the  bulk- 
head, the  stem,  and  her  three  galleries, 
were  finely  gilded;  and  the  wout 
and  half-deck  adorned  with  arras  and 
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other  rich  omameiita.  Here  the  augast 
vitfiton  were  very  royally  feasti'd,  and  us 
they  Mt  at  banquet*  they  pledged  cuch 
other  to  their  lasting  health  and  conti- 
nuing amity;  and  every  pledgit  drank 
was  straightway  known  bv  sound  of 
drum  ana  trumpet,  and  the  cannons* 
luudest  voice,  Urginning  ever  in  the 
Danish  Admiral,  seconded  by  the  £ii- 
j;lish  block  houMs,  and  followed  by  the 
Vice-Admiral,  aud  Uio  other  six  Danish 
ships,  ending  always  with  the  smallest." 
TIm}  entertainment  was  terminated  by  a 

fnuid  pageant  of  fire-works,  contrived 
y  his  Ihmish  Majesty,  but  which,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
tides,  which  served  at  four  o'clock, 
wns  shorn  of  its  brilliancy  by  bfiug  ig- 
nited in  a  bright  sunny  August  aticT- 
noon.  At  a  quiirtcr  to  four  the  Queen 
and  )>cr  spouse  biide  an  affectionate  adieu 
to  their  loving  brother,  King  Christian, 
w)io,  uflcr  a  prosperous  voyage  of  eight 
days,  reached  his  owndominioiuin  safety. 
Immediately  after  the  departure  of 
Christian  the  Fourth*  of  Denmark,  the 
Ein^  and  Queen,  both  of  whom  were 
passionately  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  went  to  Windsor,  where  they  daily 
hunted  with  falcons  and  hounds,  till  the 
autumn  rains  set  in.  In  May,  1607,  her 
Majesty  had  the  felicity  to  reoeivepos- 
srssion  of  the  seat  of  Theobalds,  at  Ones- 
hunt,  a  magnificent  building,  which  was 
levelled  to  the  dust  in  I60O,  and  which 
she  obtained  from  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, in  exchanffe  for  her  dower  palace 
of  Hatfield.  The  event  was  marked  by 
a  royal  entertainment  given  by  her  Ma* 
jcsty  at  Theobalds,  on  the  twenty-second 
of  May,  when  Anne  took  part  in  a 
masque  produced  for  the  occasion  by 
the  gifted  Ben  Jonson,  who,  to  com* 
pliment  the  Queen's  passion  ibr  hunting, 
introduced  into  the  enchanting  scene 
thatbeatifnl  lyric 

*  In  Jnlj.  1614,  thsDuiIsh  Monarch  paid 
another  visit  to  EngUod.  Ue  wm  not  ex- 
pscted;  trmTellttd  Incognito,  and  took  tho 
Coart  by  sorpriiie.  But  he  Ht«yed  only  a 
fortnight,  and  during  that  tine  the  Conit 
was  ooonpied  in  nothing  bat  the  ordinary 
round  of  royal  pleasures.  We  have  deemed  it 
well  not  to  dfltall  the  TisiL  The  Queen  r»- 
eeired  her  brother  with  sisterly  affection, 
parted  from  him  in  tears,  and  norer  saw  him 


**  Qneen  and  huntress  chaste  as  fair." 

In  September,  1608,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  llenry  stood  sponsors  to  Frede- 
rick Henry  Howard,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel ;  and,  in  the  winter  of 
1669,  it  was  found  that  the  Queen,  who 
was  never  remarkable  for  economy,  was 
so  deeply  in  debt,  that  the  King,  to 
satisfy  the  clamours  of  her  creditors,  and, 
if  pouible,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  calamity,  made  her  a  present  of  twiuty 
thousand  pounds,  ana  addctl  to  her 
jointure  three  thousand  pounds  per  year 
out  of  the  customs.  Such  was  the  de- 
light taken  by  Anne  of  Denmark  and 
her  royal  s]fousc  in  cruel  sports,  that,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  June,  1609,  they 
proceeded  to  the  Tower  with  the  Princes 
llenry  and  Charles,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabctli,  to  witness  a  combat  between 
a  liun,  a  bear,  a  Itorsc,  and  dogs.  Tlie 
encounter  was  furious,  the  sci-nu  fearhil 
and  revolting,  but  the  sight  of  blood  and 
the  roaring  and  howling  of  the  siivage 
beasts,  as  they  fought  for  their  lives,  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  the  royal  piirty 
only  pleasurubh)  feelings;  nor  is  this  a 
matter  of  surprise,  for,  in  tliat  age  of 
barbarity,  bear-baiting,  cock-fighting, 
and  other  similar  cruelties,  were  alike 
patronized  by  oU  classes,  from  the  peer 
to  the  peasant. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  who  we  have  seen 
was  one  of  the  tendercst  of  mothers,  wus 
at  length  afforded  a  fondly  anticipated 
pleasure;  her  eldest  son  wus  created 
Mnce  of  Wales,  with  uU  conceivable 
pomp  and  magnificence;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Prince  and  twenty-five 
nobles  wore  installed  Knights  of  the 
bath.  '*  Wedneaday,  the  thik-tieth  of 
May,  1610,"  says  ii  contemporary,  **  the 
Prince  being  accompanied  by  diven 
young  nobles  and  his  own  servants,  rode 
about  twelve  at  noon  from  St  James's 
to  Kichmond,  where  he  supped,  and  re- 
posed for  that  night.  The  uext  morn- 
ing, the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and 
fifty-four  of  the  companies  of  Loudon,  in 
their  barges,  with  divers  fair  banners 
and  streamers,  proceeded  along  the 
Thames  to  Chelsea,  where  they  attended 
the  coming  of  the  Prince,  wlioie  dinner 
was  prepared  at  the  court  of  Whitehall, 
and  that  of  the  I^rd  Mayor  and  the 
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prrtttl  City  companies,  at  their  rctpcc- 
tir«  haib.     Itut  by  raison  of  the  low 
ebb,  his  Highness  could  not  proceed  for- 
ward till  four  in  the  aftemiion.    He  was 
entertained  by  the  way  about  Ramrlms, 
with  a  banquet ;  and,  cirniin^  to  Chelsea, 
where  the  I^>nl   Mayor  nnd  his  train 
atttndul,   th(*ru  was    a  dolphin,  upon 
whom  sat  Mcptune ;  and  upon  a  whale 
sat   a  water  ^oddc-ss,  wlio  delirered  a 
eoniplimcntary  address   to  the  Prince, 
wliii-h     h.  iug^    done,     they     proceeded 
toward  the  court;  the  inferior  compa- 
nies rirst,  and  the  I^ord  Mayor's  barge 
iN'twiiu,  the  two  sea  monsters  next,  bc- 
forr  the  I'rincc'b  Iwrpe,  after  which  fol- 
lowed liisown  servants  in  sevcnil  harf^es, 
and  the  barp's  of  divers  noMenien  that 
attended    hirt    Highness  on    the   way. 
When    tluy   rnnic    to    AVhiii'liall.    his 
Ilic^hncss  took  leave  of  the  I^onl  Mayor 
and  Aldcrmin.  and  landetl  at  Whitehall 
Itridge.      When   he  landed,  a  i)eal  of 
chambers,  placed  directly  opposite  the 
court,  on  tlie  I^mbeth  side  of  the  river, 
were  discharjifed,  and  be  was  received 
with   due   form   by  the  oflScers  of  the 
King*s  household,  and  welcomed  bv  the 
Queen,  Iiis  mother,  in  the  privy  cftam- 
Yh't.**    The  ceremony,  which  it  would 
be  as  tedious  a  tai^k  to  narrate  os  to  pur- 
sue,  was  fortltwith  performed  witli  oil 
])ossihlo  solemnity.  The  youthful  Henry 
WAS  solemnlv  invested  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  t!ie  fourtfi  of  June,  and  the  delighted 
Uneen  celebrated  the  event  by  taking 
part  in  two  masques,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Hen  Jouson,  and   by  the  n*- 
rta1>1e  poet,  Daniels.     ^*  In  honour  of 
Prince's    investurc,*'   proceeds  our 
author,  **  there  met  in  t>.  *  tilt-yard,  di- 
vers earls,  barons,  and  others,  oeing  in 
rich  and  glorious  armour;  and  having 
costly  cn])arisons,  wondrous,  cnriously, 
embroidered  with  pearls,  gold  and  silver; 
the  like  rich  habiliments  for  horses  hav- 
ing never  been  s(  en  before.    Tliese  no- 
bles presented  their  several  ingenious 
devices  and  trophies  before  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Prince,  and  then  ran  at  tilt, 
where  there  was  a  world  of  people  to 
behold  them.   And  that  ni^ht  there  were 
naral  triumphs  and  pastimes  upon  the  i 
Thames,  over  against  the  court,  with  ; 
ships  of  wai  and  gidlies.  fighting  one  '. 


,  against  another,  and  against  a  gre^t 
castle  bnildcd  upon  the  water.  After 
these  mock  battles,  then,  for  an  hoar's 
space,  there  were  many  strange  and 
variable  fire-works  in  the  castle,  imd  in 
all  the  ships  and  gallies,  without  hurt  to 
any  person,  which  was  singidarly  fortu- 
nate, the  Thames  bein<^,  in  a  manner, 
closely  covered  with  Iniats  and  barges 
full  of  people,  whiUt  the  adjacent  shore, 
on  both  si(lcs,  was  surcharged  with  peo- 
ple, who  were  highly  delighted  with  the 
magnificence  of  tlie  spectacle." 

Prince  Charles,  DuKe  of  York,  having 
now  attained  heiUth  and  strength,  be 
was  taken  from  the  earo  of  the  judicious 
I  jidy  ('an*y,  and  placed  under  the  tuition 
and  training  of  tutors  and  companions 
selected  by  his  brother,  the  Pnnce  of 
Wales ;  to  wliom  he  shortly  aAerwanIs 
addressed  the  subjoined  little  letter,  in- 
forming him  that  he  hunts. 


u 


Silt, 


**  Pleas  your  IT.  [Ilighncs-H]  I  doe 
koepe  your  haircs  in  brcatii,  (and  I  hare 
vcrv  good  sport)  I  doe  wish  the  King 
ana  you  might  see  it.  So,  longing  to 
sec  you,  I  kissse  your  hand,  and  rest 
**  Yours  to  be  comniandi'd, 

"  YoaK. 

-'.  **  My  mnydes  service  to  you. 
''TabUUiei'iesM.'* 

About  this  time.  Sir  Tliomas  Over- 
bury,  the  assistant  of  Robert  Carr,  the 
royal  favourite,  whose  dutv  it  was,  as 
confidential  secretary,  to  clecipher  the 
many  letters  which,  in  that  intriguing 
era,  were  addressed  both  to  the  ICing 
and  to  the  Queen  in  cypher,  deeply  of. 
fended  Queen  Anne,  bv  making  publte 
the  contents  of  several  of  her  private 
letters,  which  bad  passed  through  his 
hands.  Overbur^r  treated  the  Queen's 
malice  with  derisive  scorn,  and  for  his 
temerity,  suffered  a  short  imprisonment ; 
but  Carr,  who  was  ereat^  Viscount 
Rochester  and  Earl  of  Somerset,  and 
on  the  death  of  Salisbury,  in  May,  1612, 
filled  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  and 
Secretary,  endeavoured  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  conciliate  her  ;  but  she 
very  justly  abhorred  the  selfish  rapacity 
of  his  wiiole  clique,  and  heartily  despised 
Imth  him  aud  th«-m. 
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AUhoagh  James  had  been  fur  rvurs 
on  t)ie  tlirune,  he  had  fiiiled  to  acquire 
a  place  in  tlie  aifections  of  his  English 
■ubjt^ts  His  lore  of  pleasurt',  his 
extnivagance.  his  putialitj  to  faToiiritfs; 
and  above  all,  his  extraordinary  notions 
of  the  I'irinc  right  of  Kin<rit,  alarmi'd 
the  patriots,  and  scandalized  the  r«?ligioiis 

Eortion  of  tiie  community,  and  prcventeU 
ini  from  obtaining  the  estt'cm  of  the 
people  generally.  But  those  vrho  were 
aiscontentc<l  with  their  King,  beheld  in 
hiH  heir  a  prince  of  t)ie  most  promising 
virtues  and  abilities.  *'Thc  following 
rliymc,"  kivh  Ilamngton,  **  was  common 
ill  the  mouths  of  the  {)eople — 

*  llonrr  Uic  Kii^lith  pulled  down  the  Hbbvy« 

nml  ct-IlM, 
Hut  llviirv  thi*  Ninth  shall  pull  down  biiihopa 

and' bvlU"* 

A  prediction,  which,  like  many  of  the 
ultrH-democratic  absurdities  of  tlie  pru- 
sentera,  however  popular,  was  too  ulisitrd 
to  be  fulfilled.  Vnnce  iJenry,  never- 
tiieless,  was  looked  upon  by  the  more 
sober-minded  as  a  most  fit  success<»r  to 
the  throne;  the  young  l*rincc  himsi'lf, 
fiiithful  to  the  lessons  formerly  instilU-d 
into  his  mind  by  his  mother,  ojienly 
ridiculed  the  weakness  of  his  father, 
and  iKJMstcd  that  on  his  accession  his 
conquering  sword  should  add  I*  runce  to 
the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Enghiiid : 
hopes,  which,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  deep  dejection  of  his  fond 
motiier,  were  anticipated  by  an  untimely 
death.  In  person  he  was  tall,  being 
more  than  six  feet  high  when  he  reached 
his  seventeenth  year;  he  was  largo-boned, 
thin  skinned,  mir  in  complexion,  and 
with  a  Grecian  cast  of  features.  He 
injured  his  health  by  long  bathing  after 
supper,  by  taking  violent  exercise  du- 
ring the  greatest  heats  of  summer,  by 
recklessly  exposing  himself  to  the  storms 
and  rains  of  winter,  and  by  indnlging 
too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
In  the  spring  of  1612.  his  health  and 
spirits  began  to  decline;  during  the 
summer  he  grew  worse ;  as  September 
drew  to  a  close,  he,  on  retnming  from 
his  sports  in  the  eonntrr,  became  akirm- 
icifty  ill,  and  on  reaching  St  James's 
was  attacked  with  an  inti'rmittent  fever 
— a  malady  for  which  a  specific  was  then 


I  unknown ;  and  which,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  royal  physieiuii.'s  speedily 
assumed  the  form  uf  a  virulently  infec- 
tious, putrid  fever.  The  Queen,  hither- 
to, had  watclied  at  the  bedside  of  her 
unfortunate  son;  but  immediately  the 
malignant  symptoms  became  evident,  a 
dread  of  infection  furci-d  her  to  retire  to 
her  own  palace  ul  Sumer»et-house — 
called,  in  honour  to  her,  whilst  she  held 
possession  of  it,  Denmark  House —where 
she  remaiucd  in  a  nii.>eRible  state  of 
mind,  iier  whulu  thinight:}  were  bent 
on  the  recovery  of  the  deutli-sick  JVince. 
She  remembered  that  Sir  Wulter  Raleigh 
had  a  quack  medicine,  which  she  had 
herself  taken  with  success  fur  an  ague. 
For  this  nostrum  site  acconlingly  sent, 
in  the  hone  of  restoring  her  sou  to 
ileal  til.  bir  WuUer,  who  decplv  Lt- 
nicntcd  the  Prince's  danger,  hatf  full 
fuith  in  the  niedieiue,  and  with  a  large 
packet  of  it  which  had  been  csirefuily 
pre[Mii^  for  the  piirpuso  by  his  own 
hands,  sent  word,  that,  **  with  the  ex- 
ception of  poisiui,  it  would  cure  all  mortal 
diseases."  'Ihc  I'rince  swallowed  a  dose, 
revived  for  a  short  while,  and  then,  alxiut 
half-past  seven  in  tlie  evening  of  the 
sixth  of  ^'uvembcr,  1G12,  breatlied  his 
hist. 

When  tlie  mournful  tidings  were  con- 
veyed to  the  impatient  Queen,  she  fell 
into  fearful  parox)'sros  of  rage,  grief, 
and  despair.  She  remembered  the  words 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  message,  that 
the  nostrum  would  cure  all  maladies  but 
poison ;  and  in  the  delirium  of  her  griei; 
dechired  that  poison,  and  not  fever,  had 
deprived  her  of  her  beloved  son  Henry. 
Hi  r  suspicions  attributed  the  murderous 
deed  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  common  report  impli- 
cated the  King  in  the  transaction;  a 
shameful  libel,  as  James,  although  a 
weak  monarch,  was  a  worthy  lather,  and 
with  the  Queen,  equally  bewailed  the  loss 
of  their  dear  son.  Tlie  bodj  of  the 
Prince  was  opened,  and  the  still  existing 
report  of  the  surgeons,  who  made  the 
pofff'tnorUm  examination,  render  it  eri- 
dent  that  he  died  of  a  malignant  fever. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  now,  after 
her  brother  Churle5,  the  next  heir  to  tiie 
throne.     She  had  had  uiuny  wooers,  and 
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the  Queen  had  deeply  offended  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  tho  English  Protest- 
ants bjr  desiring  to  marry  her  to  the 
young  King  of  Spuin     The  King,  al- 
though allured  by  the  splendour  of  the 
alliance,  was  after  a  time  conyinced  of 
tho  folly  of  expecting  a  royal  household 
divided'  in  religion  to  prosper ;  and  tho 
union  was  declmcd.    Tho  pretensions  of 
the  other  two  suitors — ^tho  Prince  of 
IMedmont,  and  Frederick  Count  Palatine 
of  the  Rhine — were  about  equal ;  but  as 
the  latter  professed  the  reformed  faith, 
ho  obtained  the  preference;  the  marriage 
articles  were  signed,  and   on  the  six- 
teenth of  OctoMr,  1612,  ho  Isjided  in 
England  to  receive  the  hand  of  Anne's 
younr  and  beautiful  daughter,  Elizabeth. 
Grand  preparations  were  made  for  the 
occasion,  but  the  unexpected  death   of 
Prince  Henry  caused  the  marriage  cere- 
mony to  be  uchiyed  till  the  fourteenth 
of  iiebruary,  1613,  when  it  was  solem* 
nized  at  Whitehall  with  extraordinary 
splendour,  in  tho  nrescnce  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  leaning  nobles  and  their 
Indies,  who,  although  the  court  were 
still  in  mourning  for  Princo  Henry,  vied 
with  each  other  in  magnificence  of  dr^s. 
**At  the  betrothmcnt,  the  King/'  says 
the  MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Lewkuer,  *'  was 
present,  brought  in  a  chairo,  for  he  was 
then  so  gowtie  ho  could  not  goe,  and  the 
Queene  no  wav  affecting  the  nutch,  kept 
her  chamber.      This  was  the  first  royal 
marriage  celebrated  according    to  the 
form  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England.     Both  their 
Majesties  and  Prince  Charles  were  pre- 
sent; James  wore  a  suit  of  block,  and 
Anne  wiil  attired  in  white  sutin,  and 
coyered  with  the  richest  of  the  cro«vn 
jewels.    The  dress  of  the  Princess,  and 
the  extravagant  cost  of  'Jm  cvremuny 
and  rejoicings,  are  thus  detailed  by  Wil- 
son:— 

"  In  February,  1613,  the  Prince-Pa- 
latine, and  that  lovely  Princess,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  were  married  on  Bishop 
Valentine's  day,  with  all  possible  pomp 
and  grandeur.  Her  vestments  were 
white,  the  emblem  of  innocency ;  her 
hair  dishevelled,  hanging  down  her  back 
at  length,  an  ornament  of  virginity ;  a 
crown  of  pure  gold  upon  her  head,  the 


cognizance  of  majesty,  bcin^  all  over 
h(»et  with  precious  gems,  shining  like 
a  constellation ;  her  train  supported  by 
twelve  young[  ladies  in  white  garments, 
so  adorned  with  jewels,  that  her  passage 
looked  like  tlie  milky  way.  She  was 
led  to  church  by  her  brother.  Prince 
Charles,  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
the  younr  betchclor  on  her  right  hand, 
and  the  M  one  on  her  left  And  while 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  so- 
lemnizing the  marriage,  some  corus- 
cations and  lightenings  of  joy  appeared 
in  her  countenance,  tliat  expressed  mora 
than  on  ordinary  smile,  being  almost 
elated  to  a  laughter. 

**  She  returned  from  chapel  between 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of 
Nottinffbom,  Lord  High  Admiral,  two 
married  men. 

**To  support  the  magnificence  with 
which  this  ceremony  was  attended,  the 
King  was  obliged  to  demand  aids  of  his 
subjects,  a  custom  usual  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  although  intermitted  for  more 
than  a  century,  he  received  twenty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds;  yet  how 
enormous  soever  the  sum  may  seem,  it 
was  insufficient  to  defray  the  expence, 
which  amounted  to  almost  four  times 
that  sum. 

^  **  The  city  of  London,  that  with  mag- 
nificence had  feasted  the  Prinoe-Pldatine 
and  his  noblo  retinue,  presented  to  the 
fiiir  bride  a  chain  of  oriental  pearl,  by 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  alder- 
men, in  their  scarlet  and  gold  chain  ac- 
coutrement, of  such  a  yafue,  as  was  fit 
for  them  to  give  and  her  to  receive,  as  it 
cost  no  less  tnan  two  thousand  pounds." 

One  round  of  masques,  baUs,  displays 
of  fire- works,  sham  navol  and  military 
battles,  and  other  entertainments,  con- 
tinued till  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
when  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  her 
husband  bade  a  final  fiurewell  to  Eng- 
land. Immediately  after  their  departure 
tlie  Queen's  health  and  spirits  g[aye  way, 
but  she  restored  her  constitution  by  a 
visit  to  the  springs  at  Bath.  The  bath 
she  used  was  ornamented  with  a  cross, 
the  crown  of  England,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion Anna  Rtgina  Saarum^  and  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  "the  Queen's 
Bjith."     In  the  disgraceful  prooeedings 
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of  the  dirorce  of  tho  Lady  Frances 
JJoward  from  her  husband,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  which  took  place  in  April,  1613, 
the  Queen  took  no  jMirt ;  neither  does  it 
appear  that  Anne  in  anj  manner  in- 
fluenced James  when  he  inhumanly  in- 
carcerated Arabella  Stuart  in  the  Tower 
for  priTatcly  marrying  the  Earl  of  Ilcrt- 
fonl,  although  it  would  hare  redounded 
to  her  honour  had  she  pleaded  for  the 
cruelly  persecuted  Arabella,  who,  after 
ineflectual  efforts  to  escape,  went  mad, 
and  died  in  a  most  deplorable  condition 
on  the  twenty-sefenui  of  September, 
1615. 

At  this  period  the  young,  handsome, 
and  accomplished  George  Villiers  was 
first  introauced  to  the  notice  of  the 
Kin^,  who  had  grown  weary  of  his  fa- 
Tounte,  Somerset  Just  proTiouslv,  Sir 
Thomas  OTcrbury,  whilst  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  was  poisoned  by  the  Tcn* 
geance  of  Someraetfs  countess;  rumour 
attributed  the  murder  to  Somersetjuid  he 
and  hb  wife  were  now  arrested,  and  with 
their  accomplices  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
the  poisoning.  Although  the  King,  at  his 
Tisitto  Cambridge  in  1615,  took  especial 
notice  of  Villiers,  he  refused  to  accept 
of  his  senrices,  without  the  Queen  would 
first  recommend  him,  to  fill  tlie  office  of 
his-  confidential  secretary.  To  Arch- 
bishop Abbot,  who  undertook  to  procure 
tills  formal  recommendation  from  the 
Queen,  Anne  replied — 

**  My  Lord,  you  know  not  what  you 
desire.  I  know  your  master  better  than 
yon  all.  If  ViUiers  gains  the  royal  fa- 
Tour,  we  shall  all  be  sufferers ;  I  shall  no 
mors  be  spared  than  others,  for  the 
King  will  teach  him  to  treat  us  all  with 
pride  and  contempt." 

Abbott,  who  himself  relates  the  anec- 
dote, says,  '*  The  King  would  nerer  ad- 
mit any  to  nearness  SbovA  himself,  but 
such  as  the  Queen  should  commend  to 
him ;  that  if  she  should  complain  after- 
wards of  ths  dsar  im§y  he  might  make 
answer,  *  It  is  long  of  yourseu,  for  yon 
eommended  him  unto  me/  " 

However,  whaterer  the  Queen's  mis- 
livings  might  be,  she  shortly  afterwards, 
in  compliance  with  Abbott's  repeated 
entreaties,  enroestly  besought  her  spouse 
to  receive  Villiers  us  a  favourite,  and  on 


St,  George's  feast,  1615,  the  King  sent 
for  Villiers,  knighted  him  with  rriuco 
Charles's  sword,  whibt  the  Queen  stood 
by,  and  caused  him  to  be  sworn  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  privy  chamber,  with  m 
voarly  salary  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
The  new  favourite  proved  more  grateful 
to  Aiinc  than  she  expected.  Ue  never 
gave  her  cause  to  quarrel  with  him, 
and  as  she  found  she  could  place 
unlimited  confidence  in  him,  she  em- 
nloyed  him  as  a  monitor  to  correct  the 
King's  personal  indiscretion  and  ill- 
behaviour,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sub- 
joined letter  from  Queen  Anne  to  Sir 
George  Villiers. 

"  My  kind  Doo, 

''  I  have  received  your  letter,  which 
is  very  welcome  to  mo ;  you  do  very 
well  in  lugging  the  sow's  ears  [meaning 
in  reprimanding  the  King],  and  I  thaua 
you  lor  it,  and  would  have  you  do  so 
still,  upon  condition  that  you  continue 
a  watchful  dog  to  him,  and  be  always 
true  to  him.  So  wishing  you  all  hap- 
piness. 

•«  Akk A,  B." 

The  Queen,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Vil- 
liers, informing  her  that,  "in  compli- 
ance with  her  command,  he  bad  pulled 
the  King's  ear  till  it  hung  like  a  sow's 
lug."  wrote— 

**  My  Knn>  Doo, 

**  Your  letter  hath  been  acceptable 
to  me ;  I  rest  already  assured  or  your 
carefulness.  You  may  tell  your  master 
that  the  King  of  Denmark  hath  sent 
me  twelve  fair  marss,  and,  as  the  bringer 
of  them  assures  me,  all  great  with  foals, 
which  I  intend  to  put  into  Byfield  Park, 
where  being  the  otner  day  a  hunting,  I 
could  find  but  very  few  deer,  but  great 
store  of  other  cattle,  as  I  shall  tell  vour 
master  myself- when  I  see  him.  I  hope 
to  meet  ]ron  all  at  Woodstock,  at  the 
time  appointed,  till  when  I  wish  you  all 
happiness  and  contentment 

•*  Anna,  R, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  taken 
in  remembering  the  King  for  the  imliiig 
of  my  park.  I  will  do  you  any  service 
I  »n." 

To  Sir  George  Villiers. 
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In  March,  1617,  Jniucs  set  out  from 
Theobalds  on  his  lon^-delaycd  progress 
to  Scotland  ;  the  Queen  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Ware,  and  then  baJe  him 
adieu,  and  procee<led  to  Greenwich  Pa- 
lace, where  she  resided  during  his  ab- 
sence. There  was  a  boanling-school  for 
young  Indies  at  Deptford,  known  as  La* 
dies'  Hall ;  and  whilst  the  King  was 
away  in  Scotland,  her  Majesty  honoured 
the  i-stablishnicnt  with  a  visit,  and  the 
pupils  perfonn(*d  a  masque  for  her  in- 
tcrtainnient.  It  boin^  against  all  nro- 
pricty  to  admit  S4>  audaciuus  a  goa  as 
Cupid  into  a  ladies'  boarding-school,  the 
piece  was  entitled  '*  Cupid's  Banish- 
ment," and  throughout  the  performance 
the  God  of  Love  was  very  properly 
shown  neither  favour  nor  mercy.  In- 
deed titwnrds  tlie  close  of  the  masque  he 
was  rudely  bundled  out,  and  then  the 
nympiis  sang, 

"  Hark,  hark,  to  Philimiel. 

Whose  nnte»  no  itons  r«n  parallel ; 
Mark,  mark,  her  melody. 
Still  .h1i«  deacantii  on  cliaatltj. 
The  dlapaNon  of  her  tone  is---CiipH'M  gone, 
He'a  gone,  he'a  gone,  he's  quite  exiled. 
Veniia*  brat,  peevish  imp,  faiicy'a  chiltl. 
Let  him  go,  l<>t   him  go,  with  his  qiiivor 
and  hi*  bo«r.** 

All  Anne  of  Denmark's  letters  arc 
without  date ;  the  following  seems  writ- 
ten whilst  James  was  in  Scotbmd. 

Queen  Anne  to  King  James. 

"  Sir, 

*'  As  nothing  is  more  welcome  to 
me  than  your  letters  (for  which  I  thank 
yon),  so  can  they  bring  me  no  better  ti- 
dings than  of  your  good  health,  of  me 
much  desired ;  for  1  cease  not  to  pniy 
for  the  increiise  and  continuance  of  your 
good,  both  of  mind  and  body,  und  thereof 
rest  assured,  so  kircsing  your  handtf,  I 
remain  she  that  will  erer'love  you  best. 

"Anna,  R." 

About  the  period  when  the  King  re- 
turned from  Scotland,  the  Queen 
was  attncked  with  bodily  infirmities, 
**  which,"  says  Chamberluyne,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  dated  Octo- 
ber, 1617,  **  she  would  fain  lay  to  the 
^ut,  although  her  physicians  fear  un 
ill  habit,  through  her  whole  constitu- 


tion.*' At  the  commencement  of  1618^ 
symptoms  of  confirmed  dropsv  became 
evident,  and  her  spirits,  as  well  as  her 
bodily  health,  beg:m  to  decline.  To 
avoid  the  riotous  revels  in  which  James 
was  wont  to  indalge  at  Shrovetide,  she 
removed  to  her  quiet  chamber  in  Sororr- 
8<-t  House.  But  she  had  scarcely  set^ 
tied  down,  when  the  King,  in  the  midst 
of  his  carouses,  was  attacked  with  the 
gout,  and  the  Queen,  sick  as  she  was, 
visited  him  at  Whitehall,  and  afterwards 
took  him  with  her  to  Theobalds,  and 
nursed  him  till  he  recovered.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn,  Anne's  health 
continued  to  decline.  She  removed  to 
Oatlands.  and  thence  to  Hampton  Court, 
where  she  grew  wor»e,  and  siucred  from 
a  rucking  cough,  and  several  traies  vo- 
mited blood.  The  King,  when  not  con- 
fined to  his  chamber  by  sickneset,  |mid 
her  frequent  visits,  and  on  Sir  Waller 
Raleigh,  in  an  earnest  appeal,  imploring 
her  to 

**  Save  him  who  would  have  died  for  her 
defence. 
Save    him  whose  though ta  no  traajion 
ever  tainted  ;"— 

she^  made  a  passionate  appeal  to  his 
Majesty  on  behalf  of  tlie  orilUunt  but 
unfortunate  Sir  Walter ;  who,  notwith- 
standing, had  his  head  struck  off  by  the 
executioner  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1618.  What  effect  his  death  pro- 
duced upon  Anne,  now  that  her  own 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  is  not  known. 
She  continued  to  grow  worse  throughout 
the  vrinter,  and  to  add  to  the  depression 
of  her  drooping  spirits,  the  King,  who  had 
hitherto  made  a  point  of  travelling  three 
times  a  week  from  London  to  Hampton 
Court  to  see  her,  was  laid  up  at  Roytton 
with  an  alarming  fit  of  illness.  James, 
urged  by  a  suspicion  that  two  of  hir 
wife's  attendants,  Danish  Anna,  and  a 
Frenchman  named  Pierrot,  would  en' 
deavour  by  some  foul  play  to  possess 
themselves  of  her  valuaole  jeweb,  was 
anxious  that  the  Queen  should  make  her 
will ;  but  her  physicians,  Dn.  Mayeme, 
Atkins,  and  Tiirm'r,  objected  to  hci 
receiving  more  than  a  very  ^ntle  hint 
upon  the  subject.  With  this  new.  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
ut  London  waited  ujmhi  )kt,  on  the  sc- 
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eund  of  February,  1619,  and  in  replv. 
■he  assured  the  prelates  of  her  sure,  al- 
though slow,  recovery  ;  adding,  "  ^ou 
speak  thus  dismally,  oecause  your  visit 
has  folleu  out  on  Candlemas,  which  vc 
know  is  always  a  day  of  gloom  with  the 
Knglish ;"  in  fact,  she  did  not  choose  to 
Uike  the  hint. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  and  whilst  she 
was  making  preparations  for  a  visit  she 
vainly  hoped  to  receive  from  the  King 
of  Denmark,  her  cough  assumed  the 
form  of  a  consumptive  one.  She  took 
to  her  bed,  first  having  tho  one  **  she 
loved  best  set  up,"  and  then  rnpiiily 
sunk  into  the  aims  of  death.  On  the 
huit  day  of  her  eiistence,  the  .:Vrchbi»hop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Uiahup  of  Loudon 
u^iin  viiitcd'  her,  and  earnestly  nrayed 
with  her ;  after  wiiich.  she  assured  tiivm 
"'  that  she  hud  set  her  heart  un  Gud,  that 
she  had  no  faith  in  saints  nor  in  her  own 
merits,  oud  tliat  she  only  luuked  to 
Christ,  her  Saviour,  for  the  redemption 
of  her  soul/*  They  then  urged  her  to 
make  her  will ;  but  as  Pierrot  and  Da- 
nish Anne,  to  whom  she  now  utterly 
consigned  herself,  feared  thev  should 
have  to  account  for  the  valuaoles  thoy 
had  grasped,  if  she  consented,  they  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  cive  the  prelates  an 
evasive  answer,  ana  urge  them  to  retire. 
Canterbury  went,  however,  promising  to 
return  in  two  days,  but  the  Bishop  of 
London  renmincd  at  Hampton  Court 
^leanwhile,  Prince  Charles,  whom  she 
luul  sent  for,  was  conducted  to  her  pre- 
sence, and  after  an  affectionate  confer- 
ence, he,  at  her  earnest  request,  retired 
to  her  chamber.  Lideed,  the  Queen 
longed  for  the  luxnry  of  privacy,  a  lux- 
ury which,  in  those  days,  royal  person- 
.'iges  sighed  for  in  vain«  They  were 
bom  in  public,  lived  in  public,  even  to 
dressing,  eating,  drinking,  and  undress- 
ing; and  what  must  have  been  more 
trying,  could  not  even  die  without  being 
surrounded  and  watched  in  their  last 
agonies  by  a  host  of  attendants,  princes, 
nobles,  prebtes,  privy  councillors,  am- 
bassadors, and  others. 

In  the  evening  the  Countenes  of 
Arundel,  of  Bedford,  of  Derby,  and 
Lady  Carej,  besides  several  lords  and 
others,  visited  the  dying  Queen,  and 


urgfHl  her  to  make  her  will ;  and  attor 
supper.  Prince  Charles  again  entered 
his  chamber,  but  by  her  earnest  desire 
soon  afterwards  retired ;  when  she  gave 
a  peremptory  order  for  no  one  bat  hor 
two  favourite  domestics  to  enter  her  pre- 
sence, and  forbad  any  watch  to  be  held. 
Her  physicians  visited  her  at  tho  mid- 
night hour,  and  the  moment  they  were 
gone,  she  ordered  Danish  Anne  to  close 
the  door,  and  lock  out  all  that  were  out; 
ond  now  she  said,  "  Lay  down  by  my  side 
and  repose,  for  you  w'ant  rest. '  ilalf- 
an-hour  afterwanii  she  called  for  watiT 
to  wash  hur  eyes,  but  when  the  csindle 
was  brought  she  could  not  sec  the  light — 
death  had  scaled  her  vision ;  which  Da- 
nish Anne  no  sooner  discovered,  than 
she  unlocked  thu  doors,  and  called  in 
the  pliysicians,  the  bishops,  the  Prince, 
and  all  the  lords  and  ladies  uf  the  house- 
hold. It  was  one  o'clock :  the  sinking 
Queen  swallowed  a  cordial  administenU 
by  her  physicians,  scribbled  her  signa- 
ture to  ner  will,  and  whihtt  the  Bishop 
fervently  prayed  by  her  bed-side,  ^ve 
several  slight  moans,  and  with  a  smiling 
countenance  ceased  to  breathe,  at  a  few 
minutes  past  one  in  the  morning  of  the 
second  or  March,  1619. 

Her  loss  was  deeply  mourned  by  the 
Kinr,  who  at  the  time  was  confined  to 
his  chamber  by  a  dangerous  illness,  but 
from  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
recover  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Her 
body  was  conveyed  by  water  to  Somer* 
set  House,  and  after  hiying  in  state  thcrb 
till  the  thirteenth  of  May.  interred  with 
rojral  obsequies  in  Westminster  Abber, 
Pnnce  Charles  and  all  the  leading  nobi- 
lity attended  the  funeraL  The  Countess 
of  Arundel  was  the  chief  lady  mourner, 
and  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Shortly 
after  the  funeral,  the  King  examined 
his  departed  consort's  coffers  and  cabi- 
nets, and  found  that  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds*  worth  of  her  jewels,  besides  much 
money  which  he  believed  she  hud  hoard* 
ed  up,  were  missing ;  suspicion  fsll  on 
Pierrot  and  Danira  Anne;  they  were 
arrested  and  examined,  but  without  any 
trace  being  obtained  of  the  mining  trea* 
sure,  which,  indeed,  it  appears  never 
was  found. 
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Anno  of  Denmark  died  in  the  forty* 
pixth  year  of  her  age;  no  monument 
was  erected  to  her  memory,  bnt  her 
heane  stood  orer  her  gra?e  till  theCiril 
Wart,  when  it  was  destroyed.  Her  con- 
sort, James  the  First,  who  did  not  again 
enter  the  married  state,  died  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  March,  1625,  and  her 
only  two  surrivin?  children,  Charles, 
created  Prince  of  Wales,  in  November, 
1616,  and  afterwards  Clmrli's  the  First, 
aud  Klizabeth,  Queen  of  liuliomia  were 
both  singularly  unfortunate. 

Many  epitaphs  and  poetical  tributes 
were  written  to  the  meuiury  uf  the 
fondly-beloved  Queen  of  James  the 
First.  Of  these,  we  select  from  Cam- 
dHi's  Bamaxoi  the  following. 


Epitaph  Off  Queen  Anne  ofDenntark. 

**  March,  with  hsr  wiods^  hath  struck  a  e^ 

dar  tall. 
And  weeping  April  moams  that  eedai's 

fall. 
And  Maj  Intends  no  flownr  that  month 

ihall  bring. 
Slnoo  she  must  looe  tlie  flower  of  all  the 

spring. 
Thus  March's  wind  hath  caused  April'a 

showers. 
And  3rot  sad  Maj  must  lose  her  flower  oc 

flowen ; 
But  though  the  beauteous  queen  so  fondlj 

loved, 
Has  left  this  earth  to  be  enthroned  abore. 
She's  only  changed,  not  dead;  no  good 

prince  dies, 
Bat,  like  the  sun,  doth  only  setto  riee." 
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(Cnnn  nf  (Charles  t^t  /irst. 

CHAPTER  I. 

BmmiUa  Jfaria,  inugkltr  of  Htnrtf  tht  Fomih  of  Frpiict—Birlh—Infaseg— 
EdHcalioa—ifotrd  bg  tht  Count  tif  Saiaous—Oinrlri  llufirUi  adcmtiim  m 
•earek  of  a  bridt—Ha  marriagt  with  HturiiUa  ngoti«ltd~Thi  nrrngfi  Irtalj/ 
— Ifuptmlt  mUtHxital  m  Frauet — HtnritUa  midatttd  to  EMgbmd—CluiTla  viati 
itr  at  Dovtr—CaHdiitU  hir  to  QmltTbtirg — itarritt  litr  Ihcrt^^jfqimlu  prom- 
tim  lip  lh»  Thamti. 


HENRIETTA  MA. 
K   RIA.    coDiort     of 

EK  Cbntln  the  First, 
hI  *a<]  pnuker  of  that 
1)1   wiaik,  iniincCTe  mo- 

U)  Daich'i  nlamitin, 
S  "<i*  the  joangat 
dunghUr,  nnd  the 
flnti  uid  kjt  child  of  tho  more  bmcd 
tlian  reuUj  illiutriouj  Henrr  the  Fourth 
of  Knince.  and  of  hU  wife,  Murj  of 
Aledicii.  She  fint  but  the  li|;ht  at  the 
I^iuTTe,  00  the  fourteenth  of  NoTember, 
IfiOS  ;  and,  an  the  fourth  of  Maj,  1610, 
her  faihcr  wai  itabbed  to  the  heirt  by 

gated  to  the  crime  l^  the  Jeanita.  Bhe 
took  part  at  that  monsrth'i  futienl, 
which  wai  Kileninizsd  with  ud  migDi- 
Bcence,  on  the  Ihirteenlh  of  the  lubae- 
quent  Juue  ;  and  at  the  inauguntion  of 
her  brotlier,  tlie  young  Louii  tlie  Tliir- 
teenlli,  ihe  tm  carriiij  in  the  proceaion 
b;  the  Prinern  of  ('oail£.  Danng  her 
iDbncT.  ilie  cl]ieaT  reiided  nt  the  pa- 
laoea  of  I.loia  and  Fontainbleau.  Before 
(lie  had  eompleltid  her  thinl  jfcni,  ihs 


ws*  nmile  one  of  the  partaken  in  the 
Riuriage  fntiiitjr  of  her  litter,  Eliiabeth, 
with  the  Eingnf  Sp:iin,  whtck  woiccle- 
bmtcd,  with  all  couceirablo  pomp  iind 
rejuicinga.  at  the  palace  of  the  Place 
RojraJe;  and,  whcneii  TeBiiold,ihcwu 
prcKnt  at  the  aulemii  deliTerirg  of  her 
■ialer.  Elizabeth,  to  the  Sing  of  Spain, 
SI  hii  ipouie,  and  tho  receiving  of  Anne, 
the  InAinta  of  Spain,  oa  the  coniort  of 
Lonii  the  Thirtocath.  Sho  waa  edu- 
mtul  under  the  ininirdiate  aupeniral  of 
her  mother,  who  iniliUed  into  heryonnjg 
mind  cxtraragant  ideas  of  the  inluUibi* 
lity  of  roynltj ;  and  tnuglit  her  to  be- 
lierg  that  "  Lings  an  the  liiihle  godi  of 
men,  aa  God  it  the  inTirible  King  of 
■uen"— a  falte  aad  dangerous  doctrine, 
and  a  belief  in  which,  doubtleai,  matb 
rinllT  aggraiated  tlie  torrowt  of  tbe 
unfurmaate  Queen  Henrietta  Maiio. 

The  principal  tutor  of  the  Princen 
Henrietta  wai  M.  de  Brefit — a  man  of 
enem,  witdom,  and  erudition  ;  but  ths 
good  that,  in  all  probability,  would  baTa 
retulted  from  hi*  lound  teachingt,  wu 
dtitnijed  in  the  cmbrj'o  by  the  cgotia- 
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tic&I  weakness,  pride,  and  Tanitj  of 
Mar^  de  Medicis,  and  by  the  Iti^ted 
religious  counsels  of  the  cnthu«iustic 
Miro  Mogdelaine — a  sincere  but  nar- 
row-minded ultni-popish  Carmelite  nun, 
who,  in  the  doctrines  of  relif^ion,  com- 
pletely controlled  tiie  mind  of  the  Prin- 
cess during  her  cuildhoutl.  After  the 
dcserredl^'-unpopuhir  ^lary  dc  .Mcdicis 
was  depnved  of  the  regency,  and  sent 
captive  to  the  castle  of  lUuis,  Henrietta 
siiared  her  sci'lu:sion  *  for  about  three 
years,  when  her  presence  was  required 
at  the  marriage  of  her  sister,  Chnstine, 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  and,  after  the 
ceremony,  she  was  not  again  permitted 
to  return  to  her  mother,  who»  however, 
in  1620,  effected  a  reeonciliatinu  with 
her  s<m,  I^>uis  tlie  Thirteenth,  and, 
from  that  time,  obtaine<l  a  greater  in- 
fluence in  the  government  of  France  than 
■he  hod  ever  before  possessed. 

Henrietta's  first  tover  was  the  Count 
of  Soissons.  lie  claimed  her  hand  as 
the  reward  for  his  valuable  services  at 
the  siege  of  Rochellc ;  nor  was  his  suit 
discouraged,  till  it  was  next  to  certain 
that  the  Princess  would  become  the 
bride  of  Charles,  the  only  surviving  son 
of  James  the  First.  Impressed  with  a 
conviction  that  domestic  happiness  could 
not  exist  where  love  was  wunting,  Charles 
resolved,  in  person,  to  woo  and  win  his 
destined  bride.  The  first  object  of  his 
love  was  Maria  Althea,  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Third  of  Spain,  and  sister  of 
the  then  reigning  monarch,  Philip  the 
Fourth.  To  woo  this  Princess,  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  ac- 
companied him,  set  out  in  the  disguise 
of  English  merchants.  Travelling  under 
the  fictitious  names  of  Tom  Smith  and 
John  Brown,  they,  in  their  route,  passed 
through  Paris,  wliere,  without  their  dis- 
guise being  detected,  they  obtained  a 
view  of  the  ladies  of  the  French  court, 
and  witnessed  the  rehearsal  of  a  court 
ballet,  in  which  the  Queen  of  France 
danced  with  the  beautiful  Henrietta, 
who,  although  scarcely  fifteen,  and  girl- 
ish withal,  on  being  informed  of  the 
Prince's  adventures,  exclaimed,  with  a 
■igh,  **  lie  need  not  have  travelled  so  far 
aa  Madrid  to  search  for  a  bride.'* 

That  Charles  did  not  fall  in  lore  witli 


Henrietta  at  this  his  first  view  of  her, 
is  evident  by  the  subjoined  letter,  which 
he  addresseii  to  his  father,  James  tho 
First: — 

"Sir, 

"  Since  the  closinfj^  of  our  lost, 
wo  have  been  at  court  agum  (and  that 
we  might  not  hold  you  in  pain,  we  as- 
sure you  that  we  have  not  oeen  known), 
where  we  saw  the  young  Queen  [of 
France],  little  Monsieur,  and  Madame, 
at  the  practising  of  a  mask  tliat  is  Ui  Im 

S resented  to  tho  Kin^,  and  in  it  thcrt 
anced  the  Queen  and  Madame  [Hen- 
rietta MariaJ,  with  as  many  as  made  up 
nineteen  fair  dancing  ladies,  amongst 
which  the  Queen  is  the  handsomest, 
which  hath  wrought  in  me  a  gnrater  de- 
sire to  see  her  sister.  So,  in  haste,  go- 
ing to  bed,  we  humbly  Uike  our  leave, 
and  rest  your  Majesty's  most  humble 
and  obedient  son  and  servant, 

**  Ckahlxs." 
"  Puis,  the  SSnd  of  Feb.** 

*'  And  your  humble  slave  and  dog, 

"Stbbsiib." 

After  a  series  of  adventures,  which  we 
have  no  space  to  detail,  Charles  reached 
Madrid  in  safety,  was  honourably  re- 
ceived there,  saw  the  Princess,  loved  her, 
and,  in  tho  ecstacy  of  passion,  wrote,  or 
rather  translated,  (torn  a  Spanish  verse, 
composed  on  the  wooing-* 

"  Charles  Stunrt  am  I, 
Lore  gatde«  m«  afar, 
To  the  beavena  of  Spali^ 
For  Maria,  my  star."^ 

After  much  negotiation,  the  maniaga 
treaty  was  arranged,  and  tho  In£uita 
assumed  the  title  of  Princess  of  Eng- 
land; but,  before  the  betrothal  oould 
take  place,  Charles  was  suddmly  recall  d 
to  England ;  and  as  the  people  of  both 
countries  strenuously  opposed  the  alli- 
ance, tho  match  was  broken  off.  How- 
ever, previous  to  the  formal  nuUificsition 
of  the  treaty,  King  James,  by  the  desire 
of  Charles,  who,  when  at  Madrid,  had 
been  requested  by  Elixabeth,  the  young 
Queen  of  Spain,  to  marry  her  sister, 
Henrietta  -  Maria,  dispateiied  Henry 
Rich,  Lonl  Kensington,  to  Paris,  in  the 
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lummcr  of  1624,  to  make  privato  in- 
qiiirr  of  the  Qucon>Mothcr,  Mnnr  of 
Me<{icis,  who  at  that  period  c«>inpk-t4.'I]r 
ruled  the  reins  of  the  state,  whetlier  a 
match  between  Charles  and  Henrietta 
was  feasible,  before  any  public  treaty 
was  entcrc<l  upon.  Tlio  Soanish  am- 
bassador  at  I'uns  guessed  or  learned  the 
errand  of  this  nobleman,  and  resolred, 
if  possible,  to  thwart  his  purpose.  Uow- 
cvor,  nfter  Utth  parties  hau  intri^ed. 
quurn^lh'd,  and  manoeuvred,  the  Queen- 
Motiier  lent  car  to  the  suit,  and  accepted 
the  wooing  amhass;idor*s  explanation  of 
the  brcaking:-off  of  the  Spanish  en^igc- 
ment.  Kensington  was  a  genuine  spe- 
cimen of  politeness  and  discretion  ;  he 
inflamed  the  fancy  of  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess  by  artfully  exaggerating  their 
charms  and  rirtues  to  ciich  other;  he 
wore  at  his  bosom  an  elegant  miniature 
of  Charles,  enclosed  in  a  gold  case, 
which,  immediately  the  purport  of  his 
risit  could  no  longer  bo  kept  secret,  he 
took  pleasure  in  displaying  to  the  ladies 
at  court,  and.  on  one  occasion,  lent  it 
for  an  hour,  that  Henrietta  might  con- 
template it  in  prirate ;  whilst  to  Prince 
Charles  he  wrote  as  follows  :^ 

"  Mat  rr  plkasb  youk  Hiohxess, 

**  I  find  here  so  infinite  a  value  of 
your  person  and  virtue,  as  what  instru- 
ment soever  (myself  the  very  weakest) 
bavin?  some  commands,  as  'they  ima- 
gine, irom  yon,  shall  reeeive  excess  of 
honours  from  them ;  they  will  not  con- 
ceive me,  nor  yet  scarce  receive  me,  but 
as  a  public  instmment  for  the  service  of 
an  alliance  that,  above  all  the  things  in 
thu  worid,  they  do  so  earnestly  desire. 
The  Queen- >[other  hath  expreased.  as 
far  as  she  thinks  is  fit,  for  tiie  honour 
of  her  daughter,  great  fovour  and  good- 
will in  it  I  take  the  boldness  to  tell 
her  (the  which  she  took  extremely  well) 
that  if  such  a  proposition  should^  be 
made,  your  Highness  could  not  believe 
that  she  had  lost  her  former  inclination 
and  desire  in  it.  She  said,  your  trust 
of  her  should  find  great  respect.  There 
is  no  preparation,  I  find,  towards  this 
business  but  by  her ;  and  all  persuasions 
of  amity  made  light  that  look  not  to- 
wards this  errand;  and,  Sir,   if  your 
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intentions  proceed  this  way,  as  bv  manjf 
reasons  of  statt^  and  wistlom  tliere  i» 
cause  now  rather  to  prrss  it  than  slacken 
it,  you  will  find  a  laily  of  ob  much  love* 
liness  and  swe(*tness  to  deserve  your  af- 
fection as  any  creature  under  heaven 
c:in  do;  and,  Sir,  by  nil  her  fashions 
since  my  being  here,  and  by  what,  from 
the  ludiL-s,  I  hear,  it  is  most  visible  to 
me  her  infinite  value  and  respect  unto 
von.  Sir,  I  say  not  this  to  betray  your 
lu'lirf,  but  from  a  true  observation  and 
knowledge  of  this  to  be  so.  I  tell  you 
this,  and  must  somewhat  more,  in  uuy 
of  admiration  of  the  person  of  Madsim', 
for  the  impressions  1  had  of  her  wire 
but  ordinary,  but  the  amazement  extra- 
ordinary, to  find  her  as,  I  protest  to 
God,  r  did,  the  sweetest  crrature  in 
France.  Her  growth  is  very  little  short 
of  her  age,  and  her  wisdom  infinitely 
beyond  it.  I  heard  her  discourse  with 
her  mother,  and  the  ladies  about  her, 
with  extraordinary  discretion  and  quick- 
ness. She  dances,  of  which  I  am  a  wit- 
ness of.  as  well  as  ever  I  saw  any  crea- 
ture. Tlicy  say  she  sings  most  sweetly : 
I  am  sure  she  looks  so.  Sir,  yon  have 
thousands  of  servants  here  that  desire 
to  be  commanded  by  you,  but  most  par* 
ticularly  the  Due  de  Chevereau  and 
^fonsicur  Ic  Grand,  who  seek  all  oppor- 
tunities to  do  you  service,  and  hath 
credit  and  power  to  do  so.  Sir,  if  thesti 
that  are  strangers  unto  you  are  thus  am- 
bitious of  your  commands,  with  what 
infinite  passion  have  I  cause  to  beg  them, 
that  am  your  vassal,  and  have  no  other 
glory  than  to  have  you  as 
**Your  Highness'  most  humble 
**  And  obedient  creature, 

'*  Kbnsinoton.'* 

When  Kensington  had  raiBeiently 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  marriage, 
James  sent,  as  his  coadjutor,  the  Karl  of 
Carlisle,  the  reguhr  ambassador,  to 
France.  Carlisle  was  an  empty-headed 
fop,  and  being  a  mere  state  puppet,  the 
tritnty  for  the  alliance  was  negociated  by 
Kensington.  On  obtaining  a  formu 
audience,  the  English  ambassadors  pre- 
sented, by  the  Queen-Mother^s permission, 
letters,  and  a  portrait  of  Charles  to  tlie 
Princess.    Henrietta  received  them  with 
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thaoks  irpestedly  peructl  the  PrincV^ 
hUtd-doMX  with  tean  of  jor,  and  pbced 
it  with  his  portrait  in  her  boaom,  where 
she  afterwards  continued  to  wear  tliem. 
In  return,  Charles  recein^d  a  beautiful 
miniature  of  Uie  Princess.  He  gazed 
upon  it  with  raptures;  Henrietta  was 
tiicn  hut  filUt'n,  yet  in  her  was  ri«iblc  the 
iNiddiug  charms  of  one  of  the  swci'tesit, 
fairest  qtit'ens  in  historr.  Nothiiif^  for 
an  iiwtant  excited  feelings  of  dissiti»fac- 
tiou,  suviug  tiic  diniinutiveness  of  her  sta> 
tare;  and  the  cleg:uit  Lord  Kenftins^tou. 
ill  a  lett'Tto  t'harles,  after  allmliitt^  Ut 
the  stiiuUiii'Ss  of  licr  [lerson.  artfully  re> 
niarkit,  th:it  her  sister,  Christine,  now 
grown  a  tall,  {lortly  lady,  was  equally  di- 
minutive at  lur  :igc. 

Mattt-rs  were  in  this  state,  when  Tx>rd 
Ken»in^:tun  ri'qucsti-d  au  interview  with 
IlenrictUi,  to  convev  to  her  a  private 
n:esKi«;c  from  the  Prince.  **  The  QiU'cn- 
Xother,  after  some  hesiUition.  assented,** 
writes  Kensington ;  "  but  withal  she 
M'ouhl  ucetls  know  what  I  would  say  unto 
her  daughter 

***NaY,  then,'  smilingly  quoth  I, 
*  your  Majesty  would  inipose  u^wn  me 
the  like  Uw  that  they  in  Spain  did  upon 
his  Highness  when  he  courted  the  In- 
fimta/ 

^*  *  But  the  case  is  now  different,'  said 
she,  '  for  there  the  Prinre  was  in  person, 
here  is  but  his  deputy.' 

**  *  But  8  deputy,'  answered  I,  *  that 
represents  his  person.' 

*'  *  True,'  rejoined  the  Queen,  '  and 
yet  I  desire  to  know  what  you  would 
'  say  to  my  daughter.' 

"  *  Nothing  that  is  not  fitting  the  cars 
of  so  virtuous  a  Princess.' 

•*  •  What  is  it  then  ?' 

"•Well,  Madam,'  quoth  I,  *  if  you 
will  needs  know,  it  shall  be  much  to  this 
effect :  that  your  Majesty  having  given 
me  the  liberty  of  some  freer  lungiiairc 
than  heretofore,  I  obey  the  Prince  bis 
commandments  in  presenting  to  her,  your 
beautiful  daughter,  his  service,  not  by 
way  of  compliment  any  longer,  but  out 
of  passion  and  affection,  \vhich  the 
beauty  of  her  person  and  the  virtues  of 
her  mind  so  kindled  in  him,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  contribute  the  utmost  he 
could  to  tlie  alliance  in  question,  and 


would    deem   the   soeecas  tkcreef  the 

neatest  happiness  that  coald  liefidl  him. 
Such,  with  some  little  other  likeanioroua 
language,  was  to  be  mv  commnnication 
to  your  fair  and  royal  daughter.' 

***Aafz,  AUet,  '\   pcRCive  no  mat 
danger  in  that,'  smilingly  answered  the 
Queen- Mother ;  */r  mejg  tm  xwu^jt  mg 
^  €H  r<Mf«.* 

**  Xeitlier  did  I  abuse  the  trust,**  prw- 
ceeds  lA>rd  Kensingtim,  **fur  I  varied 
not  much  in  delivering  my  nwasagi'  to 
Henrietta,  save  tliat  1  amplitied  it  a 
little  more.  She  drank  it  in  with  joy, 
and  with  a  low  curtsey  made  her  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  l*riiicc,  adding, 
tliat  she  was  iinoen'iy  obliged  to  his 
Highness,  and  would  think  hmelf  happy 
in  the  oce:isi««n  that  sliouki  oe  presentinl, 
by  meriting  the  place  she  hsid  in  his 
good  graees.  I  th«n,"  concludes  the 
polite  Ambassador,  "  turned  my  speech 
to  the  ladies  that  attended,  and  told 
them  that  since  the  Queen  of  France 
was  pleased  to  nve  me  this  liberty,  it 
would  be  hencelortli  well  for  them  to 
act  accordingly.  I  told  them  that  his 
Highness.  Charles,  had  her  Grace  Hen- 
rietta's picture,  which  he  kept  in  his 
csibinet,  and  on  which,  since  ne  could 
not  have  the  happiness  to  behold  her 
pi^rson,  he  continually  fed  his  longing 
eyes  and  ardent  passion.  All  which, 
and  other  such-lilu  speeches,  the  royal 
maiden  standing  by,  quicklv  took  up, 
without  letting  any  one  of  tnem  fall  to 
the  ground." 

Notliing  now  remained  bat  to  anange 
the  marriage- treaty;  a  task  which  proved 
so  tedious  and  dufficnlt,  that  Charles 
more  than  once  despaired  of  success. 
Henrietta  was  a  Catholic,  the  Prince  a 
Protestant ;  the  Pope,  on  this  acoount, 
objected  to  the  match,  and  dedared  that 
if  it  took  place,  relip^ons  discord  would 
destroy  the  domestic  happiuess  of  the 
royal  couple.  However,  after  much  dis. 
cussion  and  intrigue,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Princess  should  hpve  separate 
religious  establishments  of  her  own, 
and  she  and  her  servants  should  be  per- 
mitted the  full  exercise  of  tlieir  religion; 
that  Henrietta's  children  should  remain 
under  her  care  till  thej  were  thirteen 
years  of  age,  (a  clause  mjurious  to  th« 
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interaU  of  ooth  eonntriei,  and  which 
giive  to  the  future  Queen  of  Enj^land 
power  to  bring  up  her  offspring  iu  the 
Catholic  faith,)  tnat  her  portion  shouUl 
be  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and 
that  she  should,  for  herself  and  for  her 
di  scendants,  renounce  uU  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  France.  l*y  a 
secret  article,  it  was  stipulated  that  James 
should  cease  to  persecute  the  Catholics, 
and  permit  them  the  priTutc  and  peace- 
able  exercise  of  their  worship.  Such 
was  the  substance  of  the  marriago-treiity, 
which  was  signed  in  December,  1624. 
lioth  parties  expecti'd  to  solrmuize  the 
nuptials  imroediatelr  afterwards ;  but,  to 
their  surprise  and  rexation,  after  Charles 
had  ap|)ointed  the  Duke  of  Chevercuse 
as  his  proxy,  the  nuncio  Spada,  by  onler 
of  Pope  Urban,  refused  to  delirer  the 
papal  dispensation  for  the  marriage 
until  the  promises  in  favour  of  the  Kng- 
Itsh  Catholics  were  acknowledged  pub- 
licly. Shortly  afterwards,  King  James 
dic^  the  Prince  ascended  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
tile  First,  and  in  the  end,  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  the  marriage  being  solemnized 
without  the  papal  license,  which  the 
Queen -mother  threatened  should  be 
done,  Spada,  by  Urban's  order,  delivered 
the  dispensation,  and  on  Sunday,  t)ie 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  1025,  Charles  was 
solemnly  married,  by  proxy*  to  Henrietta- 
Maria,  at  Notre-Dame  catnedral.  Scarce- 
ly was  the  ceremony  concluded,  when 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  large 
retinue  of  English  nobles,  unexpectedly 
arrived  to  escort  the  ro}'al  bride  to  Eng- 
land. The  King,  the  Queen-mother, 
end  the  whole  court  of  Erance  prepared 
to  accompany  the  young  Queen  of  Fng- 
lund  in  royal  progress  to  the  port  of 
emborcation.  The  royal  tmyeuBni  a»t 
out  in  magnificent  array,  but  iUnesi 
forced  the  Aing  of  France  to  remain 
l)eliind ;  and  the  sudden  and  alarming  in- 
disposition of  Mary  of  Medicis  detained 
Henrietta  for  a  fortnight  at  Amiens,  and 
threw  a  cloud  of  gloom  over  the  august 
party,  which  was  only  dispelled  by  the 
Queen-mother's  recovery ;  when  they 
proceeded  forward  to  I  Boulogne,  where 
Henrietta,  af>ur  receiving  from  her  mo- 
ther a  letter,  in  which   many  sublime 


truths  were  combined  wiih  counsel  Uiat, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  highly 
pernicious  and  dangerous;  and  after 
taking  leave,  as  she  believi  d,  fur  ever  of 
those  relations  uiid  friends  who  pro- 
ceedetl  no  further  with  her— embarked 
on  the  eleventh  of  June,  and,  after  a 
stormy  passage,  landed  at  Dover  on  Sun- 
day, tlie  twell'tb,  about  eight  in  the  even- 
ing,  aud  ''  luy  there  in  the  castle  that 
niglit"  Tidings  of  her  landing  M'eru 
swiftly  ctirried  to  the  King,  who  was 
thou  at  Canterbury,  impaticuilv  waiting 
her  arrival.  '*His  Majesty,^  saya  a 
contemmtRirv,  **came  to  Dover  atstle 
at  teu  the  following  morning  to  visit  her ; 
and  although  she  was  unready  and  at 
breakfast,  and  he  desired  to  wait  till  the 
repoot  was  concluded,  she  hastened 
down  a  pair  of  st-iirs  to  meet  him,  and 
offered  to  kneel  down  and  ki:is  his  hand ; 
but  he  wrapt  her  up  iu  his  anns  with 
many  earnest  kisses.  After  this,  as  they 
stood  conversing  together,  the  King,  sur- 
prised at  finding  her  teller  than  he  had 
expected — she  reached  to.his  shoulders — 
glanced  downwards  towards  her  feet,  to 
discover  if  her  height  had  been  increased 
artificially;  which  she  |)erceiving,  aud 
guessing  his  purport,  showed  him  her 
shoes,  saying, '  Sir,  I  stendupon  mine  own 
feet,  1  have  no  helps  by  art ;  thus  high 
am  I,  and  neither  higher  nor  lower.' 
Having  converMd  together  for  an  hour, 
the  royal  pair  went  forth  into  the  pre- 
sence, where  the  nimble,  quit  t,  black-eyed, 
brown-haired,  royal  brunette  reoi>m- 
mended  to  her  captivated  s{)oiise  all  her 
servants  of  quality  by  name."  At  dinner 
the  King  sat  by  her  side  and  carved  tor 
her,  ami  she  ate  heartily  of  the  venison 
and  pheasant  which  his  Grace  piled  on 
her  plate,  nntwithstandine  her  confessor 
f  who  mil  this  while  stood  by  her)  had 
forewarned  her ;  **  that  it  was  the  eve  uf 
St  John  the  Baptist,  a  iast  day,  and  tlmt 
she  should  take  heed  not  to  set  a  bud 
example,  or  cause  a  scandlo  on  her 
first  arrival.'*  The  same  day  tiie  royiil 
party  proceeded  from  Doncastor  to  Can- 
terbury, and  in  the  great  hall  there, 
Charlei  and  Henrietta  were  that  even- 
ing married  in  person.  A  sumptuous 
wedding  supper  was  providinl,  **  which 
being  over,"  says  one  of  the  news  let- 
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ti-n,  which,  in  the  aWncc  of  regular  i 
n«»ip*p«n,  were  then  wriltan,  Tor  th«: 
inronDUian  and  iiiniuernent  of  tlia  vhU-  ' 
Ihj,  by  praffuid  inttlliecncen.  "her 
MaJFMy  retired  for  the  ni|;h^  and  Kune 
■pacvo'riiniaiiricr,  hit  MajeUT  rollawnl 
hvt ;  nnil  oii  ciilcrin^  hi*  bed-chamber, 
ll.r  fint  thinK  1.«  di<l  waa  to  bolt  all  the 
diiort  arcHiDil  (bi-iti^  leren)  with  liii 
own  hnniU,  letting  in  but  two  of  lbs 
bed-chamber  to  unilrm  him,  wbich 
hein)c  done,  he  bolted  them  ntit  uUa. 
Tbs  next  mnrning  ha  loT  till  acvcn 
n'elock,  and  wiu  ph'unnt  wdli  Iho  lords 
that  lie  bud  bef^uiled  them,  onJ  halb  . 
evfr  linca  been  verv  joeund."  | 

On  the  fourtcentli  of  June,  the  roral 
pnir  pruceedtd  in  itiil«  to  riravcictid. ' 
Rtid  tht'iiee  by  water  to  Tt'hitchalL ! 
"  YcBterdnv,"  iny»  a  contcmpomrj'  iiittl-  ' 
li)^necr,  " I  kiw  thtir  Mnji«tii« cominpr 
up  Trum  Graven-nd ;  the  Kin:;  loukud 
exeeediaitlT  meTTT,  the  Queen  ii  diminu- 
tive in  ilntur«,  her  licod  mcliing  only 
ID  hi*  ihoulder,  but  the  ii  Toting  cnoiijFi 
to  grow  taller.    A  hope  '■  "••—'■■'••■■^ 
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Thimei,  ih*  hod  a  (pleBdid  tjcw 
magniflccut  naTT.  which  i*  about 
put  to  H'j.  and  w^icli  ululed  her 
with  a  (olley  of  fifteen  hundred  ^at 
shot ;  and  the  Tower  guia  her  a  dearen- 
ing  peal  of  ordnance.  'ITimughoal  iha 
Tornfre,  the  pcfipie  cheered  lier,  and  aha 
resp'indi.-d,  b;  itundin"  at  bcr  hir|ts 
window,  whivh,  altliou^i  itisini-d  Iwrd, 
wna  wida  open,  and  joyruIlT  wiiting  her 
litind  to  tlicm.  So  they  aniv^  at 
Wliinhall,   where  they    i 


Enicliih  attendant!  aiked  her  if  iha 
eould  endure  n  Huj^ucnot;  when  iha 
auaw»reO.  *  Why  unl^  waa  notmybthet 
one  ?'    Xt  ahopiiaaiii  inmyal -- 


all   t 
'     Theii 

solt-mn  entry  into  the  mi-trupulii  wat 
lircvcnted  by  the  fearful  runi^es  of  * 
plu);ue,  whiuli  wai  primounei'd.  at  the 
time,  tjio  mcut  drilnictivfl  in  the  memory 
of  moil.  The  King.  Queen,  and  Court, 
after  a  ghort  itaj  at  Whitehall,  removed 
to  Hampton  Cuurt.  and  lemuincd  prtn, 
eipullf  there  aud  at  Windaur,  till  the 
winter  ;  whilit  the  piibUe  rejoicinp  in 
commeinoration  of  the  aeceauun  and 
marriuM  of  Charlet,  were  deferred  till 
a/tar  tua  anmrner  head  had  luhiided, 
and  the  alarming  mortality  aomewhat 
abated. 


CHAPTEK   II. 

ni  QHfTH't  /Voirl  yrialt  Hud  mtimiaiU  fif  afna  la  tit  Klif —  Tit  rofl  pmtr 
fmiTTtt—C)u>rttM  mahti  W  titd  k»mt  tht  Frtmek  kaumiuiU—Thtf  taic  tit  tmti 
tf  nUffiaiiH,  ami  Krgt  Smrutln  la  rrfiat  ttmf  tnimttl —  7A«  JXny  tnitmtd 
tfiliimt  itr—Tit  Qattn't  Fnini  itMtitU  lumtil  <mJ  a/  lUtitthatl—Ibrad  U 
i*pmri  On  toMlty—Tln  FrwHtk  Amiaaaihr  rficti  a  rtcaniitiatiom  iafwn  til 
SiHf,  Qmm.  M^  Baekatgiam—HtarMta  ntutOtt  •  ftrlimt  tiOtr  Bhii  and 
than  ef  iViwt  <7A«rJB  J««in~Biali  of  BntH^iay,—BirU  tf  Ci^iHu  lit 
StitKd;  ami  tf  lit  A-'iww  Ifary—Tit  QmtM',  Catialk  Ci^tlt—Birli  tf 
Jamta,  J)uit ^  Ytrk—FtgHUt and  iit  Biitri»matlni, 


(ended  the  King.  wLi 


,2  HE       Q.ie.-n      had 

[t  hroajttit  niih  her  a 
W  Urife  retinue  of  (o- 
A  reign  ittendonti. 
II  catholic  printa,  and 
a  terranli;  the**,  be- 
g  fore  n  mouth  had 
elajiBnl    deeply    of- 


ment  not  to  removo  them  withont  the 
couacDtof  the  Queen,  would  ban  jacked 
them  hack  to  France  withoot  earemony. 
The  people,  also,  beaitily  hated  tbem, 
on  account  of  their  leligioa ;  whibt  diay, 
it  appeon.  equally  delaatad  the  Ki^ 
and  tlie  people.  Actorduag  to  tb*  mar- 
riai^  aniclco.  the  QneaB  aadkB-  oltesd- 
anta    were  to   be  penulted    tW  frea 
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exercise  of  their  relieion,  and  her  Majesty 
was  to  hare  her  chapel  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  was  hut  partially  ^^ntcd, 
and  at  Whitchull  the  muss  was  scarcely 
tolerated.  'We  give  the  particulars  in 
the  words  of  a  contemporary  intellig:cn- 
ccr.  "  On  Kriduv  last  the  (iucen  was  at 
her  linst  msis^  in  \Vhitchall,  which  was 
ttiunilile«t  over  at  clcTcn  o'clock,  at 
which  time  she  came  out  of  her  bed- 
chanib«T,  in  her  pittico:it,  with  a  rcil 
U{)on  her  head,  snp|)orte<l  by  the  Count 
de  Tilliers.  her  Lord  CliarolH>rlain,  and 
foUtiwed  by  six  women.  Whilst  they 
were  at  mass,  the  Einpp  g^arc  order  that 
no  English  man  or  woman  should  come 
near  the  place.  These  prirsts  have  l)ecn 
rery  imimrtunitc  to  have  the  chapel 
finished  at  St.  James,  but  they  find  the 
Kinp  very  slow  in  doing  that. '  *  His  an- 
swer/ one  told  me,  was,  *  that  if  the 
Qti(%n's  closet,  where  they  now  say 
mass,  was  not  large  enough,  let  them 
have  it  in  the  great  chamber ;  and  if  the 
great  chamber  was  not  wide  enough, 
they  might  use  the  garden ;  and  if  the 
gaitien  would  not  suit  their  turn,  then 
was  the  park  the  fittest  place.'  So,  see- 
ing themselves  slighted,  they  grow 
weary  of  England,  and  wish  themselves 
home  again;  besides,  with  all  their 
stratagems,  they  cannot  bring  the  King 
to  be  the  least  in  love  with  their  fop- 
peries. They  say  there  came  some  £n- 
flish  papists  to  the  Queen's  mass  on 
nnday,  whom  she  rebuked,  and  caused 
to  be  sent  out."  The  same  authority 
prooeeds,  **the  friars  so  frequent  the 
Queen's  private  chamber,  that  the  King 
is  much  offended,  and  he  so  told  them ; 

*  baring,'  as  he  said,  *  granted  them 
more  tnan  sufficient  liberty  in  public.' 
Mr.  Mordant  informs  me,  that  *the 
Queen,  although  little  of  stature,  is  of  a 
pleasing  oountenance  if  she  be  pleased, 
out  full  of  spirit  and  rigour,  and  seems 
of  a  more  than   ordinary  resolution.' 

*  With  one  frown,*  saveth  he,  *  divers  of 
us  being  at  Whitehall  to  sea  her  (being 
at  dinner,  and  the  room  somewhat  over- 
heated with  the  fire  and  the  company)* 
•he  drove  ns  all  out  of  the  chamber.  I 
■nppose  none  but  a  Queen  could  have 
oaat  such  a  scowl.' " 

Unable  to  longer  brook  the  overbear- 


ing influence  of  the  French  household 
over  the  mind  of  his  fondly-belovcil 
consort,  Charies,  burning  with  jcalonsr, 
resolved  to  send  the  whole  retinue  back 
again  to  France.  To  further  this  object, 
he  dispatched  the  subjoined  private  com- 
munication to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  w>is  then  at  Paris,  as  ambassadur 
extraordinarr  : 

**  Strrxik, 

"  I  writ  to  y«u  by  Niil  Clark,  that 
I  thought  I  would  have  cause  cnougii  in 
a  short  time  to  put  away  the  MotmefM 
[her  Majesty's  French  honsehuld],  either 
on  account  of  their  att<.>mpting  to  steal 
away  my  wife,  or  of  their  making  plott 
witH  my  own  subjects.  For  the  first,  I 
cannot  say,  cerbiinly.  wh<ahcr  it  was  in- 
tended, but  I  am  sure  it  was  liindrrcd 
fur  the  other,  though  I  have  goml 
grounds  to  believe  it,  and  am  still  hunt- 
ing after  it ;  yet,  seeing  daily  the  ma- 
liciousness of  tlie  Mouxrrn,  by  making 
and  fomenting  discontentments  in  mv 
wife,  I  could  tarry  no  longer,  after  aif- 
vertising  of  you  tiiat  I  mean  to  seek  tur 
no  other  grounds  to  cashier  my  Montert, 
having,  for  this  purpose,  sent  you  this 
letter,  tliat  yon  may,  if  you  think  good, 
advertise  the  Queeii-mo&er  with  my  in- 
tentions ;  for  this  being  an  action'  that 
may  have  a  show  of  harshness,  I  thought 
it  was  fit  to  take  this  way,  that  she  to 
whom  I  have  had  many  oSligations  may 
not  take  it  unkindly,  and  likewise  I 
think  I  have  done  you  no  wrong  in  my 
letter,  though  in  some  pUce  of  it  I  may 
seem  to  chide  you.  I  pray  you  send  me 
word  with  what  speed  you  may,  whither 
ye  like  this  course  or  hot ;  lor,  I  shaU 
put  nothing  of  this  in  execution  while 
[until]  I  hear  from  you ;  in  the  mean- 
time I  shall  think  of  convenient  means 
to  do  this  business  with  the  best  mind, 
but  I  am  resolved  it  must  be  done,  ana 
that  shortly.  So  longing  to  see  thee, 
I  rest 

'*  Your  loring,  faithful. 

**  Constant  friend, 

"  CRA.KLE8  B. 
"  Hampton  Court,  the  SOth  of  Nor.,  16S&r 

With  this,  was  sent  to  Buckingham 
another  and  a  more  sensible  letter,  meant 
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to  be  shown  to  the  Quccn-roothcr, 
Marr  of  Medicis.  This  sccuiitl  k-ttcr 
Buckinfrham  placed  in  the  Quovn- 
Riother'B  hnndtf,  but  withal,  such  was 
the  force  of  cirtMimstancos,  that  Cliarles 
found  it  impossible  to  cashier  the 
Queen's  French  retinue  for  upwards  of 
six  months  afterwards. 

The  nncomplyin,?  bigotry  and  opposi- 
tion uf  the  French  train  continued.  "The 
Queen's  wrraiits,"  says  a  news-letter, 
dated  January  twelve,  1626,  "perceiving^ 
thcT  would  be  discarded  if  thc^y  took  not 
the'  *Oath  of  Allegiance/  have  now,  I 
he.ir,  all  taken  it.  Hut  thcv  did  so  with 
great  unwillinii^ess,  and  a  liighly  offen- 
sive displav  of  importince  and  contra- 
riety." .\f  iieh,  howeviT,  as  Charles  was 
incensed  :i(  tliis  coniluct,  at  tlie  religious 
liigcitiy,  :iiid  at  tlie  petty  iiiti rfereiieo on 
every  onasi.  Ml,  private  and  public,  of  his 
bride's  hou.^hold,  he  was  further  siston- 
Lslied  and  iirituted  to  find  that  the  Queen 
riifusetl.  ;ind  they  encouraged  ber  refusal, 
to  attend  liis  coronation.  'Flic second  of 
February  was  chosen  for  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  august  ceremony ;  and,  al- 
though Cliarles  resorted  to  entreaties, 
persuasions,  and  threats,  Henrietta 
could  not,  or  would  not,  subdue  her 
religious  scruples.  **  I  am  a  Catholic/' 
said  she,  **  and  as  the  ceremonv  of  crown- 
ing  is  Protestant,  I  abhor  it,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  A  foolish 
piece  of  bigotry,  which  was  never  for- 
given by  the  people,  and  which,  in  its 
consequences,  proved  highly  injurious 
both  to  herself  and  to  her  husband. 

King  Charles  was  solemnly  crowned 
and  anointed  at  Westminster,'  and  '*  the 
Queen,"  says  a  contemporary,  **  would 
neither  be  crowned,  nor  by  any  means 
be  present  in  the  church  to  see  the  so- 
lemnities and  ceremonies.  Though  she 
was  offered  to  have  a  place  made  tit  for 
her,  she  would  not  go,  but  took  a  chamber 
at  the  palace  gate,  where  she  and  her  at- 
tendants might  behold  the  procession 
going  and  returning.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  punctual  coronations  since  the  Con- 
quest ;  the  King  took  an  oath,  as  his 
predecessors  had  taken  it,  to  preserve 
the  church  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor:  as  I 
found  an  entry  into  the  church,  I  will 


mention  what  I  saw.  Just  m  1  had  tikcn 
my  !M'ut  at  tliu  stai^e,  on  which  stood  the 
royal  seat,  his  Majesty  approached.  He 
prrscntcd  himself  bare-headed  to  the 
people  (all  the  doors  being  then  opened 
for  their  entrance),  the  Archbishop  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  Karl  Marshal 
on  his  left;  when  the  Ih'shop  in  a  luud 
voice  said  to  tliis  purpose : — *  My  mas- 
ters and  friends,  I  am  here  come  to  pre- 
sent unto  you  your  Sovereign,  King 
Charles,  to  whom  the  crown  of  his  an- 
cestors and  predecessors  is  now  devolvi'd 
by  lineal  right,  and  he  liiniself  has 
come  hitherto  be  settled  on  that  throne, 
which  God  and  his  birth  hath  appointed 
for  him,  and,  therefore,  I  desire  you,  by 
your  general  acclamation,  to  testify  your 
consi'Ut  and  willingness  thereunto.' 
Upon  which,  from  some  strange  and 
unaecountablc  reason,  every  one  re- 
mained silent,  till  my  Lord  of  .Arunth'l 
told  them  to  shout;  when,  as  if  ashamed 
of  their  first  oversight,  some  of  them 
cricti  out,  *  God  save  King  Charles !'  Tlie 
other  most  remarkable  incident  at  this 
coronation  was,  that  the  unction,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  seen,  was  performed  be- 
hind a  tra^'erse,  whence  doubts  were 
raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  corona- 
tion. 

The  refusal  of  the  Queen  to  be  crowned, 
caused  the  French  ambassador,  the 
Marquis  de  lUainvillc,  to  absent  himself 
from  the  coronation,  on  the  plea,  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  his  presence 
wonld  be  viewed,  as  an  insult  to  the 
Queen,  his  mastcr^s  sister.  This  irritated 
Charlai,  and  cross  words  passed  between 
him  and  his  perverse  spouse  on  the 
subject. 

"There  hath  been  some  disagree- 
ment at  court  between  their  Majesties." 
says  Mr.  Mead,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Martin 
Stuteville,  dated  February  the  twenty- 
fifth,  *'  by  reason  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor ;  but  after  three  days'  sullen  silence, 
the  King  again  spoke  graciously  to  the 
Queen.  Nevertheless,  he  forlmd  the  am- 
bassador  the  court,  stopped  all  outward 
passiige  at  the  ports,  and  sent  a  messen- 
ger with  letters  to  France."  As  weeks 
rolled  on,  the  annoyances  on  both  sides 
increased.  The  Queen  and  the  French 
complaimil  of  the  King  and  the  English. 
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whilst  the  King  and  tho  English  equallr 
censured  the  Que«;n  nnd  the  French.  At 
length,  Charles  resolved  no  longer  to 
hear  with  the  annoyance.  "  On  ^Ion> 
dar  last,'*  states  a  news-letter,  dated 
July  the  fifth,  1626— '^ahout  three  in 
the  afternoon,  the  King,  pn-ssing  into 
the  Queen*  w/ir flier  suite  ofehamWrtut 
AVhitehall],  and  finding  some  French- 
men, her  servants,  unrcverentlr  dancing 
and  curvetting  in  her  pi'csence^  took  her 
hr  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  his  apart- 
ments, locking  the  door  after  him,  and 
shutting  out  all  save  the  Queen.  Pre- 
sently, upon  this,  my  Lonl  Conway  caUcd 
the  French  ])i.>liop  and  otlurs  of  that 
clergy  into  St.  James's  Park,  where  he 
told  them  tlie  King's  pleasure  wos, 
that  all  her  Majesty* :$  servants  of  that 
nation,  men  and  women,  young  nnd  old, 
should,  without  delay,  depart  the  king- 
dom. Tiie  Uishop  iinswered,  that  being 
an  ambass:idor,  he  could  not  go  unless 
commanded  by  the  King,  his  master; 
but  he  was  told,  tliat  the  Kine,  his 
master,  had  no  power  in  England,  and 
that  if  he  were  unwilling  to  go,  ho 
would  be  couTuyed  hence  by  force.  Lord 
Conway,  accompanied  wiui  Mr.  Trea- 
furer  and  Mr.  Comptroller,  then  went  to 
the  Queen's  apartments,  and  signified  to 
all  the  other  of  the  Queen's  French  ser- 
Tants  that  they  must  all  depart  thence  to 
Somerset  House,  and  remain  there  till 
they  knew  further  of  his  Majesty's  plea- 
sure. The  women  howled  and  lamented 
as  if  they  had  been  going  to  execution, 
but  all  in  rain ;  for  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  by  Lord  Conway's  orders,  thrust 
them,  and  all  their  oonntry  folk,  out  of 
the  Queen's  apartments,  and  locked  the 
doors  after  them."  Whilst  this  stormy 
scene  was  transacting,  the  Queen,  who 
the  determined  Monarch  detained  in  his 
own  withdrawing  rooms,  flew  in  ayiolent 
rage,  and  vowing  to  bid  farewell  to  her 
ill-used  household,  rushed  to  the  window 
for  that  purpose  Charles  seized  both 
her  hands,  and  implored  her  to  quietly 
submit  to  what  she  could  not  prevent ; 
but,  although  he  exerted  all  his  mascu- 
line strcnztn,  she  succeeded  in  smashing 
several  of  the  windows  with  her  fists. 
'*  Howsoever,"  continues  the  news-letter, 
^  1  now  hear  her  rage  is  appeased,  and 


that  the  King  nnd  she  went  to  Nonsuch, 
and  have  Ikvu  very  jogund  together.'* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  King, 
leaving  his  consort  ut  Nonsuch,  went  to 
Somerset  House,  ''and in  a  set  speech," 
remarks  Mr.  John  Pory,  in  a  letter,  dated 
July,  16-6,  *' told  theFreneh  household 
that  ho  hopeil  thu  good  King,  his 
brother  of  1-  ranee,  would  not  take  amiss 
what  he  had  done,  for  the  French,  ho 
said  (particular  persons  he  would  not 
tax),  had  occasioned  many  jars  nnd  dis. 
contenU  between  the  Queen  and  him- 
self, such,  indeed,  as  longer  were  insuf- 
ferable, lie  prayed,  them,  thcrefiire,  to 
pardon  him  if  he  sought  his  own  ease 
and  safety,  by  dismissing  them  to  their 
own  coiuitry ;  and  said,  moreover,  that 
he  had  given  orders  to  his  treasurer  to 
reward  every  one  of  them  for  his  year's 
service.  So  the  next  morning  being 
Tuesday,  there  was  distributed  amongst 
them  twenty- two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sevcntv-two  pounds  in  money  and 
jewels.  'I'he  King's  magimniniity  on 
this  occasion,  I  think,  proceeded  from  a 
desire  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  tlie 
Queen's  clergy,  who  were  the  most 
superstitious,  turbulent,  and  jesuited 
priests  that  could  be  found  in  France, 
very  fit  to  make  firebrands  of  sedition 
in  a  foreign  state,  so  that  his  Majesty, 
whilst  he  retained  them,  did  but  nourish 
so  many  vipers  in  his  bosom ;  nay,  their 
insolence  towards  the  Queen  was  not  to 
be  endured.  No  longer  ago  than  on  St. 
James's  day  last,  they  made  her  poor 
Majesty  to  walk  on  foot,  some  say  bare- 
footed, from  her  house  at  SL  James's  to 
the  gallows  atTybem,  thereby  to  honour 
the  saint  of  the  day  by  visiting  that  holy 
place,  where  so  many  martyrs,  forsooth, 
nad  shed  their  blooa  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  cause.  Had  they  not  also 
made  her  to  dabble  in  the  dirt  on  a  foul 
morning,  from  Somerset  House  to  St. 
James's,  her  Luciferian  confessor  riding 
along  by  her  in  his  coach.  Tea,  they 
have  made  her  to  go  barefooted  to  spin, 
to  eat  her  meat  out  of  wooden  dishes, 
and  to  wait  at  table  and  serve  her  own 
servants,  with  many  other  ridiculous  and 
absurd  penances.  And  if  these  roi^nea 
dure  thus,  insultingly,  land  it  over  the 
daughter,  sister,  and  wife  of  such  great 
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Kini^  wliat  tlmTery  would  they  not 
imikc  lis,  the  people,  to  undor}^  ?  Be- 
tides tdl  this,  thc«e  French  about  her 
MRJcfty,  are  said  to  have  corresponded 
with  the  Pope,  the  Knglish  papists,  and 
the  Spaniarus,  for  the  rc-cstablishment 
of  the  Catholic  reli{ri«)n.  It  was  in- 
tended thcv  should  have  inimcdi;iti*Iy 
departed,  hut  tliey  are  not  prone  vit. 
'iliey  htire  taken  possession  of  all  the 
Queen's  npparel,  linen,  and  jewels, 
which  they  found  at  Sumenct  Ilonse, 
and  left  her  but  one  gown  and  two 
smocks  to  her  back;  and  when  intreated 
by  the  lords  of  the  council  to  send  her 
Majostv  sonic  apparel,  they  forwarded 
her  onfy  one  Mitin  ^wn,  keeping  all  the 
residue  to  themselves.  They  brought 
her  deeply  in  ilci>r  for  purchases  which 
they  had  made  sfilely  on  their  own  ac- 
count ;  and  her  Master  of  the  Ilors*',  the 
Count  of  Sei|)icn*s,  laid  claim  to  all  tiie 
horses  and  furniture  under  his  charge, 
but  his  claim  was  refused."  Their  strug- 
gles to  dvlay  their  departure,  at  length 
so  exaspitrntofl  Charies,  that  he,  in  a 
rage,  dispatched  the  subjoined  order  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

**  Stvbxtb, 

**  I  have  receired  your  letter 
by  Dick  Grmmc.  This  is  my  answer ;  I 
command  you  to  scud  all  the  French 
away  to-morrow  out  of  the  town,  if  you 
can  by  fair  means,  but  (stick  not  long  in 
disputing,)  otherwise  force  them  away ; 
driving  them  away  like  so  many  wUd 
beast,  until  you  have  shipped  them,  and 
so  the  devil  go  with  them.  J^et  me  hear 
no  answer,  but  of  the  performance  of 
my  command.  So  I  rest, 
'*«  Your  faithful,  constant, 

^*  Loving  friend, 

''CHAnLBS  E. 
"Oaking,  the  7Ui  of  August,  1626.** 

£ven  this  order,  written  as  it  was, 
too,  entirely  in  the  King's  hand,  was  for 
several  days  disregarded  by  the  detested 
French  retinue.  A  contemporary,  writ- 
ing on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  says : 
**  Monday  last,  being  the  peremptory 
day  for  tne  dispatch  of  the  French,  tiie 
King's  officers  then  attended  them  with 
coaches,  carts,  and  btirg(.*s,  hut  they  con- 


inroociouslj  refused  to  go,  siiynig,  '  Uiey 
would  wait  till  they  hod  orders  from 
their  King ; '  and  above  all,  the  Ilishop 
stood  on  ills  punctilios.  Tliis  news  lieiug 
sent  in  post  to  the  King  on  TiioMhiy 
morning,  his  Majesty  dispatched  to  I^m- 
don  the  captiin  of  the  guard,  attende<l 
with  a  competent  number  of  his  yeomen, 
together  with  henlds,  mesM*ngen,  and 
trumpeters.  The  heralds  and  trumpeters 
proclaimed  the  King's  pleasure  at  tho 
gate  of  Somerset  Ilouse,  and  the  vro- 
men  proeeeded  to  put  in  execution  their 
order,  which  was,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  turn  tho  French  out  head  and 
shoulders,  and  shut  the  gate  after  them ; 
an  extremity  whieli,  fortunately  for  all 
concerned,  was  not  resorted  to.  as  the 
French  consenteil   to  depart  the  next 
ride.     At  that  time  my  Lord  Conway, 
Mr.   Treasurer,   and  Xfr.  Comptroller, 
went  to  see  them  perform  their  promise, 
and  brouglit  the  hishop  out  of  the  gate 
to  the  boot  of  his  coach,  where,  he  mak- 
ing stand,  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission  to  stay  till  the  midnight  tide, 
that  he  might  depart  prirati:  and  eool. 
So,  on  Tuesday  night,  they  lay  at  (j  raves- 
end,  on  Wednesday  night  at  RoehestiT, 
on  Thursday  at  Canterbury,  and  on  Fri- 
day at  Dover ;  from  whence,  0 od  send 
them  a  fair  wind.    At  their  first  setting 
out  from  London,  they  were  very  snllen 
and  dogged,  and  the  jeers  and  taunts  of 
the  riotous  mob  which  had  collected  to 
see  them  driven  forth,  exasperated  them 
almost  to  madness ;  but  their  kind  en- 
tertainment by  the  way,  quite  dispelled 
their  angry  feelings  by  the  time  they  or- 
rived  at  Dover."  The  same  intelligencer, 
in  a  letter,  dated  August  the  seventeenth, 
says.  **  The  Queen's  household  is  now 
seftlod,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  old 
servants  of  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark, 
who  had  been  pensioned  off ;  Lord  Rut- 
land refuses  to  do  her  I^rd  Chamberiain, 
but  Sir  Thomas    Goring  is  her  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  Lord  Percy.  Master  of  her 
Ilorse^  Lord  HolUnd  her  steward.  Lord 
Curew  her  receiver,  Sir  Thomu  Savage 
her  Chancellor,  and  so  forth.    Of  her 
late  French  retinue,  the  following  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  herservioe.   Her 
nurse,  her  dresser,  the  Duchess  of  Tre. 
niuuile,  three  of  the  m«ist  inoffensive  of 
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tho  chaplnins,  twelve  musicians,  a  cook, 
a  btiker,  a  pnntler.  and  a  tailor.'* 

'I*his  forcible  dismissal  of  the  Queen's 
French  household  was  taken  as  a  pcrso- 
n.'il  insult  by  her  brother,  Lonis  the 
Thirteenth.  He  refused  to  admit  to 
his  presence  Sccretirv  Carlton,  wlio  had 
been  sent  to  Paris  by  Charles,  to  account 
for  his  condnct,and  e%'cn  tiireatencd  Eni^- 
land  with  war,  a  calamity  which  was  only 
averted  for  a  while  by  the  discretion  ancl 
wise  policy  of  the  Dukcdc  rassomptcrrc, 
who  was  sent  to  Eni^land  to  play  the 
part  of  a  peace-maker  between  the  Queen 
und  her  husbund.  He  found  the  royal 
p:iir  greatly  cxasperatt^d  a^inst  each 
other.  Henrietta  was  but  sixteen,  and 
quite  too  young  and  prlish  to  compre- 
hend the  causi's  that  induceil  Charles  to 
pri-veiit  her  from  exercising  her  private 
worsiiip  so  publicly  as  slic  desired.  She 
knew  that  the  indulgence  had  been  sti- 
niilateil  for  in  the  marriage  contract,  und 
oelieving  in  the  infallibility  of  royalty, 
attributitfl  the  deprivation  not  to  tiie 
powerful  Protestant  voice  of  the  people, 
nut  to  the  conjug:il  tynmnv  of  her  reallv 
indulsrent  lord,  and'  to  tfiu  interestccl 
suggestions  of  Huckingham,  with  whom 
she  had  qiinrrelUd  violently.  To  effect 
a  reconciliation,  Hassompierre  held 
several  private  and  separate  interviews 
with  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  with 
Buckingham.  Charles  accused  the 
French  domestics  with  discovering  all 
that  passed  between  himself  and  his 
consort,  and  plotting  to  embroil  them, 
and  charged  tne  clergy  with  forcing  the 
Queen  to  do  penanees  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  her  Majesty,  and  to  the  injury  of 
her  health  and  the  discredit  of  her  re- 
putation in  England.  Tho  Queen  passed 
over  in  silence  all  of  these  charges 
but  one.  It  had  been  asserted  that  her 
clergy  had  compelled  her,  by  way  of 
penance,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
gallows  at  Tyburn,  to  pray  on  the  spot 
where  tho  gunpowder  conspirators  had 
been  executed ;  a  charge  she  earnestly 
denied,  and  which  Hassompierre,  when 
pleading  her  cause  before  the  Privy 
Council,  thus  accounted  for.  **The 
truth  is."  said  he,  **on  the  evening  of 
one  sultry  day,  the  Queen,  with  her  at- 
tendants, had    taken  the    same   walk 


through  St  James's  and  Hyde  Parks, 
which  she  had  frequently  taken  with 
the  King.  But  that  she  went  in  pro- 
cession, approached  the  gallows  nearer 
than  tit>y  paces,  or  said  prayers  there,  is 
what  her  enemies  know  to  be  base  fic- 
tions of  their  own  invention."  Alter 
mueh  exertion,  repi^atcd  interviews,  and 
telling  the  petulant  Queen  to  her  faeo 
that  she  behaved  most  unwife-likc,  and 
blamed  the  King  unjustly,  I'assompitrri! 
effected  something  like  a  rceonciliation 
between  the  roval  couple,  and  expressetl 
himself  satisfied,  liut  on  his  return  to 
France  he  was  ungraciously  received  hy 
tho  Monarch,  and  loudly  ec-nsurrd  by 
the  Queen-mother  and  the  eourticrs. 
He  had  aetcd  too  honest,  too  candid  a 

fiart  to  ph'asc  them.  Tlif^y  insisted  that, 
ly  not  enforeing  the  full  p<Tformanre  of 
the  articles  of  the  marriage,  he  had 
compromised  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign, 
and  a  war  between  England  and  France 
followed. 

In  1627,  Henrietta  experienced  hopes 
of  maternity,  and  a  belief  in  fortune- 
telling  induced  her  to  apply  to  the 
aristocratiu  prophetess.  Lady  Eleanor, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven 
and  wife  of  Sir  John  Davys,  tho  King's 
Attorney-General,  who,  in  reply  to  her 
questions,  told  her  that  she  would 
snortly  have  a  son,  who  would  be  bom, 
christened,  and  buried  all  in  one  day ; 
thatshe  would  be  happy  for  sixteen  years, 
and  that  ISuckingham,  who  had  sailed 
to  relieve  Rochelle,  wonid  soon  and 
safely  return,  but  with  little  honour 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  country.  The 
ohUd  was  bom  rather  before  hit  time,  in 
May,  1628.  It  entered  the  world  in  a 
lan^id  state,  proved  a  boy,  was 
christened  with  protestant  rites,  Charles 
James,  died  on  tne  day  of  its  birth,  nnd 
was  buried  before  midnight.  Chai-les 
laid  the  premature  birth,  and  its  conse- 
quences, to  the  door  of  Lady  Eleanor, 
and  forbad  the  Queen  to  agtiin  consult 
her.  ])ut  the  sybil  so  prided  herself  on 
the  inlfllmcnt  of  her  predicated  late  of 
the  King's  first-bora,  that  she  raised 
quite  a  oommotion  by  prophesying  on 
political,  theologic,  and  other  subjeeta, 
which  did  not  concern  her.  The  King, 
annoyed  at  her  impirtineco,  kcnt  Mr. 
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Kirk  to  rrauost  her  husband  to  command 
her  to  bridle*  her  toii^c.  This  >[r.  Kirk 
proved  a  faithli-ss  servant;  for,  after 
deliTerin^  the  King's  messu^,  he,  to 
pleaao  Henrietta,  obtained  from  t)io 
Lady  £le:inor  a  prctliction  that  the 
Queen's  n<'xt  1m mi  would  be  a  Prince, 
and  a  fine  health v  child;  and,  after- 
wards, he  provoked  the  King  by  pub- 
lishing  the  propiiecy,  which  was  geno- 
ndly  l>eliovea,  and  hailed  with  rejoicings 
and  bonfires.  Uuckin;;iiam,  the  man  to 
wliose  induencc  the  (|uorn  attributed 
most  of  the  diSereuees  between  herself 
and  her  huslMind,  was  assassinated  on 
the  twenty-third  of  August,  1628 ;  and, 
after  his  murder,  the  conjugal  happiness 
of  the  royal  couple  greatly  increased. 
As  predicted,  the  Queen's  next  bom 
proved  a  tine  healthy  Trince,  but  he 
was  souglv,that  the  Queon  was  aslianied 
of  him.  lie  first  siiw  the  light  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twentv-ninth  of  May,  IG.'iO.  The  same 
mommg  the  King  went  in  state  to  St. 
Paul's,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
the  happy  event.  At  the  noon-day  hour 
a  brignt  star  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  astonislied  populace  viewed  the 
phenomenon  as  a  presage  that — 

**  Mow,  there  is  born  &  valiant  prioee  in  the 
west. 
That   •hall   eclipse  the  kingdoms  of  the 

eauc" 

The  Prince  wos  baptized  Chorkv,  with 
the  ceremony  prescribed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Pniyer  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  last  Sundav  in  June,  m 
the  chapel  at  St.  James  s,  but  not  the 
Queen's  Catholic  Chapel ;  and  he  after- 
wards ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
by  the  title  of  Charles  the  Second.  The 
sponsors  were  the  zealous  ^pists,  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  and  Maryot  Medicis,and 
the  Protestant  Palgrave.'  Neither  of  them 

frofessed  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Ingland ;  and,  whether  for  this  or  for 
any  other  reason,  the  Duke  of  Lenox, 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  the 
Dnchess  of  Richmond  stood  proxies  for 
them.  These  noble  personages  were 
attired  in  white  satin,  with  rich  crimson 
trimmings,  and  their  stockings  were  of 
erimson  silk.  The  proliise  Duchess  pre- 
sented to  tiie  Prince  a  jewel  worth  seven 


thousand  pounds;  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  to 
whose  care  he  was  confided,  a  guhl  chain, 
worth  two  hundred  pounds ;  to  his  wet 
nurse,  a  native  of  Wales,  three  masbive 
silver  dishes,  and  a  bowl  and  a  ewer  of 
solid  silver ;  and  to  the  midwife,  the  dry 
nurse,  the  rocker,  and  others,  various 
pieces  of  plate. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  1631, 
Henrietta  brought  into  the  worid  her 
eldt-st  daughter  at  St.  James's  pahiee ; 
the  baby  was  solenmly  baptized  Mar}% 
and  coniniitUHl  to  the  charge  of  Kather- 
ine,  I..ady  Stanhope,  who  through  life 
served  her  with  fidelity,  and  had  great 
infiucncc  over  her. 

Jn  September,  1632,  was  commenced 
the  building  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  for  her  ^Injesty's  use,  at  White- 
hall ;  and  the  Queen,  by  laying  the 
foumhition  stone  with  her  own  hands, 
greatly  increased  her  unpopularity. 
Shortly  afterwards,  another  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Chapel,  for  her  use,  wascommenecd 
at  St.  Jamcs*s ;  they  were  both  finished 
in  about  three  rears,  when  the  Popitih 
service  was  celebrated  in  them,  with  a 
splendour  and  publicity  that  greatly  an- 
noyed the  Protestant  public,  and  seri- 
ously injured  the  King  s  credit  with  his 
subjects.  At  Christmas,  1632,  the  Quei-n 
was  confined  to  her  chamber,  at  White- 
hall, by  indisposition ;  but  about  New- 
year^s  day  she  recovered,  and  to  dispel 
the  gloom  occasioned  at  Court  by  her 
illness,  invited  the  King,  his  nobles,  and 
their  ladies,  to  a  twelfth-nightentertain- 
ment  at  Somerset  House,  where  his 
Majesty's  players  entertaineid  the  august 
company,  by  acting  Fletcher^s  pleasing 
dramatic  poem  of  the  "  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess." 

^  When  Charles  could  no  longer  delay 
his  Scottish  coronation,  he  invited  the 
Queen  to  accompany  him  and  share  hia 
inauguration.  She,  however,  declared 
the  ceremonv  would  shock  her  religions 
feelings,  and  permitted  him  to  depart  to 
the  North  without  her.  By  this  nor- 
thern progress  and  coronation  the  King 
added  nothing  to  his  popularity,  and 
the  Queen  being  in  a  situation  which 
promised  an  increase  of  family,  caused 
him  to  hurry  homewards  with'  marked 
preeipitunc\.     Shortly  after  his  rcturu. 


QUEE>  OF 

TTotiniiltii  pmrntcil  liim  with  their 
■eeunJ  ion  aL  St.  Jamcu'a  Fulacc,  on  tlia 
Ihirtcentfa,  or.  according  to  utiicr  >alhn- 
rili™,  tb«  fourtii^th  of  Otlobor,  1B33, 
The  Princa  wni  cbriiiten«l  Juinii,  after 
hii  ^niliather.  Junict  tlie  Kint,  by  tlia 
new  .^ichbiiliuii,  Loiid.  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  cnaloni.  frrutol  lluke  of 
York.  Mo  wa*  pluciMl  nnilc-r  iha  chargo 
otljuiy  Donct,  nMiiritl  a  narul  educs' 
tiun,  becami:  one  uf  Kngbnd'i  muat  re. 
Mowned  odmimlt,  uml,  un  tlia  lixtli  of 
KebnuTT,  1SS5,  aaccevdvd  to  the  !brone  I 
by  the  title  of  Jamn  the  Second.  To  i 
commcmiiraia  the  birth  of  Prininjamn, 
the  pciitk-mcn  of  Liuiwln'a  Inn  and  of. 
(he  Tcntjile,  entertained  the  Quwa  at 
their  own  eml,  with  u  splendid  maaque 
aud  balU't.  Thi'W  mii^'nifictnt  enlcr- 
tHiuniPUd  luati-d  tlirce  dan,  cmt  twenty-  [ 
two  thuuund  poundj,  auil,  ^ilthuiigh  dV-  f 
UHineed  hy  llie  Puritan*  im  wutulul  und 
eztraiagaut,  )r"ntl;  bi'iii'fitCed  tha  peo- 
ple, by  diitributing  union^c  them  lonia  ' 


thu  fibst.  U9 

of  ths  hoanled  wciiltli  uf  tliciia  rieh  to- 
eietin,  tu  lay  notliiiix  of  the  plcaaur« 
affordiJ  by  tliu  >pEclBi-U. 

In  the  Unt  yarn  uf  lier  m;irriuKC,  (li* 
Qii«-n  hod  made  mch  alow  pnignw*  In 
the  EngliiJi  lucgiir,  that,  to  tviider  Iha 
tuik  at  once  ntay  auit  a^-roeubli',  Mr. 
Wingalc,  lUniiter  of  Graj's  Inn,  who 
wiu  iippointeU  her  tiilur  in'  I(1'12.  raOH-d 
Walkr  Montague'a  nuuc|uo  of  the 
■'  Queen'a  Puatorul."  to  be  pi  rriirnieil  hy 
the  Qiieen  and  her  hidiea  iit  Wliitihiill. 
Itwu*  for  the  part  the  Uueen  enuiiiid  in 
lliis  paitunil.  which  wai  a  lnii)r.  lieotf 
piece,  and  took  eifflit  huuis  in  ihu  ptr. 
fomiance,  tlmC  Williuni  IVi-nne  in- 
veiglied  10  bitterly  against  bur  in  his 
"  II  istrumustrii."  Charles,  to  be  re- 
Tengnl  on  I'rvnne,  caluid  him  to  be 
lentunced  by  lliu  Star  Chamber,  to  stand 
in  the  piliury,  and  Iok  hid  ears.  This 
buTtuiroiu  punish m cut,  ultliaiigh  iho 
Queeu  intcrcednl  id  furoiir  uf  the  viv 
tioj,  was  indLclinl  in  all  its  rij^uur. 


CHAPTEB   III. 

Tit  (}MMii't  tharl-lhtd  filiniy—Fniiitit  Elisahtth  icru—SAnrMidi  aitifwt— 
/Viii»  Ciaritt  und  pkytit~3lary  of  JliUeii  tana  lo  Jwy/aiirf— £jr«K(iw.  «/ 
ffrv^tW— iVt'nera  Elittbilk  ittnUlud  to  tht  Priimt  0/  Uiav}t—The  Qutat'i 
plot  to  gain  atir  tht  artHg  dtUeIti — Mary  of  Midieu  Joretd  tu  inn*  ilngioiid — 
IFAilft  Clurrkt  it  in  Scotland,  lU  ParHamtnt  tndvmtin  lo  ^iprtr<  lAt  Queen  if 
ktr  ekildrtH — Imnmelvmef  Iritli  Calholiei—T/u  Sing  ntHrmJrom  Stethnd — 
M>  andt/it  Qitm  tnltrtaiiitd  ty  l\i  London  citiant — Arral  of  thi  fatliaumun- 
htrt  of  IM*  fbiRHMHU  thtcarttd  tltrangk  the  Quttn'i  iniiiiertlian—Sni  got  abrtmi 
bi  rotM  urmi/or  tfa  King — Eitttnu  aith  ajlttt  of  mililaiy  liortt — Htr  eondutt 
n  tkt  north—Kali  tht  Xitf  at  Edgi  BiU—Hir  midtna  at  Olfiird—Aitftr- 
nlg—IIhmt— Birth  of  Prinaa  Henriitta  Maria — FlifU  to  Franc»~B»tidMnt» 
at  tht  Rtnch  Murt—Corrttpandtntt  with  htr  huriand—Utttr  diftt  of  thti 
Ibyalita  at  Jfgarfy     Tht  Sing  rtfimt  ta/srxbb  tht  Clmrth  af  England. 

beaaly  she  was  paerlcsa;  all  eonjagal 
itrife  betwsen  herself  and  tho  King  had 
MaKd,  and  her  ehildn.'n  wera  healthy, 
thritia^,  and  promising.  Hanqun, 
ballets,  and  disniatio  poems  were  wntleii 
for  her  diTL-rsion  und  her  improrenieut 
iu  the  English  language  by  Uen  Juiitun, 
und  by  lieaumont  and  flelelier.  and 
their  elFeela  werB  heightened  byuenery, 
duiiitd  br  the  great  nrchitect,  lui|;e 
Janes.     Her  persi      ' 


J^  in  a  deceptii 
I*    which  ihurtly  afler- 
3i    wards  wa*  succeeded 
^   by   a    nbeUion    so 
tjl  fleraa    and   stormy, 
that  tlie  throne  was 
OTcrtumed,  and  mooorchy  for   awhile 
itritca  awny  from  the  kinf^om,   Hen- 
rietta Toiuly  believed  henulf  one  of  the 
moat  blesBMl  and   happii-st  of  qneena. 
Her   liusUind  siueeniy  luii-d  her;    in 


dylie,  ami,  if  puwiblc,  la  render  her  in 
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mortal,  tho  poet  Waller  liymned  her 
pmiacs  in  swett  and  pulisht<l  Ktauzai ; 
out,  ahu  lor  humanity,  thii  state  of  fe- 
licity was  too  exultcir  to  continue ;  the 
people,  Koaded  by  an  unwise  stretch  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  a  wild  fanatic 
republican  impulse,  rushed  to  arms  in 
defence  of  tlieir  liberty  and  ri^lits. 
lUoodshcd,  trcuciiery,  uiiurehv,  ensued, 
and  a  strong^  faction  obtained  the  helm 
of  governmrnt,  beheaded  the  Kin^,  and 
convinced  Ilenrictta  that  she  was  indeed 
tlio  partaker  of  a  destiny  truly  sod  and 
ciiliimitoiis. 

On  the  twentieth  of  January,  1635, 
tlie  (^ueen  gave  birth  to  tlie  I'rineoss 
Llizabeth  ut  Sl  Junies's  Psilaee.  The 
succiediug  Shrovetide  was  kept  ut  the 
court  and  in  London  with  ninhkiui^s  and 
disifuiscs,  in  whicii  lleuriciL:i  touk  a 
couhpicuous  part.  Slic  wius  pri-sent  ut 
tlic  luahkcd  liull  given  hy  l^uly  Iluttou 
at  l£lv  riaee,  llurooni  \  and  on  Slirovt- 
'J'uestfay,  she,  and  three  of  her  ladies, 
visited  tiic  Temple  masquerade,  dis- 
guised as  citizens*  wives.  In  l)eceni- 
her,  1636,  the  Princess  Anne  was  bom. 
She  was  a  delicate  babe,  and  onlv 
lingered  till  December,  1640,  when 
she  eipired.  Her  last  words  were, 
"  Lighten  mine  eves,  0  Lord,  that 
I  sleep  not  the  sieei)  of  death,'*  a 
short  pi-uyer  that  she  had  been  uiu?ht 
to  repeat  niffht  and  morning.  It  bas 
been  asserted,  that  her  Majesty  brought 
up  her  children  in  tho  Catholic  faith ; 
but  as  their  governors  and  tutors  were 
itAunch  supporters  of  the  Church  of 
England,  thu  statement  can  be  at  least 
but  partially  true.  The  first  letter  ex- 
tant that  Henrietta  wrote  to  Prince 
Charles,  was  an  exh'^irtation  that  he 
would  take  his  physic  This  motherly 
epistle,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a 
copy,  was  written,  it  is  supposed,  in 
1638,  when  tho  Prince  was  eight  years 
old. 

**Ckaju.eb, 

*'  1  am  sore  that  I  must  begin  my 
first  letter  with  chiding  you,  because  1 
huar  that  you  will  not  take  phisiie, 
I  hope  it  was  oitlis  for  this  day,  and 
that  to-morrow  you  will  do  it,  for  j/ 
you  will  not,  I  must  come  to  you  and 


make  you  take  if,  for  it  is  for  your 
health.  I  have  given  orders  to  my 
Lord  Newcastle  to  send  mi  word  to- 
night, whether  you  will  or  not,  there- 
fore I  hope  you  will  nttt  give  ini  tlie 
paines  to  go,  and  so  1  rest, 

'*  Your  aifcctionate  mother, 
**  Hrnuiettk  Makie,  K. 
"  To  my  dear  son,  tiie  l*rince.'* 

The  Karl  of  Xewcasilc,  who,  in  1634, 
hud  been  appointed  Governor  to  tho 
Prince,  made  remoni^tnuices  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Queen's  direction,  and 
received  in  answer  the  subjoined  terse, 
witty  note.  The  oridiml,  which  still 
exists,  is  entirely  in  the  Prince's  hand, 
ill  characters  nl)out  the  size  of  round 
text,  atid  in  lines  ruled  with  a  [H'ucil 
abuve  and  below. 

**  .Mv  Loud. 

**  I  Would  nt)t  have  you  take  too 
mueli  p]iisiek,  fur  it  doth  ttUwaim  make 
iiie  worse,  and  1  think  it  will  du  the 
like  Willi  you.  I  ride  every  day,  and 
um  ready  to  follow  any  other  directions 
from  you.  Make  haste  to  rvtum  to  him 
that  loves  you. 

''  Chahlbb,  p. 
"To  my  I^rd  of  Newcastle." 

When  Mary  of  Medicis  was  banished 
from  the  court  of  France  by  the  perse- 
cution of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  duurles, 
whose  subjects  were  about  to  bunt  out 
into  open  and  overpowering  rebellion, 
had  the  indiscretion  to  incur  that  iron- 
willed  minister's  hate,  by  wekoming  her 
to  England  with  all  oonoeivable  pomp 
and  magnificence.  The  King  mother 
ut  Harwich,  and  conducted  her  with 
royal  dignity  to  I.ondon,  where,  at- 
tended by  Charles  and  his  court,  she 
passed  through  the  city  on  the  iixteentii 
of  November,  1639.  The  meeting  of 
Henrietta  and  her  mother  on  Uiis  occa- 
sion, uffetTted  to  tears  all  who  were  pre- 
sent. WHien  the  carriage  in  which 
Mary  of  Medicis  was  seated  arrived  at 
St.  James's,  the  Queen,  although  then 
near  her  time,  and  in  utter  disregard  of 
all  etiquette,  rushed  down  staift,  hur- 
ried to  the  carriage  door,  and  Uio  instant 
her  mother  alighted,  fell  on  her  kncvs 
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before  her  to  receire  hiT  blcMing;,  and 
tbe  royal  children  who  wero  at  St. 
James's  nt  the  time  followed  out  after 
their  mother,  and  knelt  around  her. 
Henrietta  took  espceiul  care  that  her 
mother  was  honoured  at  court  with  all 
tbe  distinction  and  homas^  due  to  her 
exalted  birth.  To  slisfht  the  mother 
wns  to  offend  the  dnughter ;  and  yet,  in 
return  for  this  di9int(;rc'ste«i  nnd  affec- 
tionate kindness,  ^[ary  of  Mcdicis,  and 
her  niimrrnus  train,  enibarnisswl  the 
King  by  their  extra raor-inee  and  rapa- 
city, and  tiien  committi-d  the  follv  of 
petitioning  parliament  for  increased  aN 
lowances.  As  the  troubles  of  state, 
which  we  hare  no  space  to  detail, 
tliick(<ned  around  Charles,  Henrietta 
injured  the  cause  she  so  earnestly  do- 
sired  to  serve,  that  of  her  husband,  by 
serretly  iutriguinp^  with  the  parliament- 
ary fsiction.  Nipfht  after  ni<rht  slie  met 
tbe  leaders  of  tbis  party  at  tbe  foot  of 
tbe  back  stairs  at  St.  Jumes's,  and  al- 
though she  promised  them  most  extra- 
▼ag:int  rewards,  she  only  succeeded  in 
winniug  over  Lord  Di^by ;  in  fact,  they 
visited  her  solely  to  elicit  from  her  in- 
discreet tongue,  intelligence  valuable  to 
them,  but  arcodfully  ininrious  to  tbe 
royalists.  When  the  IPurliament  was 
•about  to  wreak  its  vengeance  on  her 
faithful  friend,  Strafford,  she  exerted  all 
her  energies  to  save  him,  but  her  diplo- 
macy rather  injured  than  benefated 
bis  cause.  lie  biitl  cndenviMired  tocniiib 
the  liberties  of  tbe  iK-uple,  and  tor  his 
temerity  be  suffered  ou  tlie  scsiffold. 
On  the  second  of  May,  1641,  just  ten 
days  previous  to  tbe  exccation  of  Straf- 
fora,  tbtt  Princess  RoyaL  who  was  ten 
years  of  age.  was  l)etrothed  to  the  Pro- 
testant Prince  of  Grunge,  a  royal  youth, 
in  his  eleventh  year.  1  lie  day  followin|r« 
tbe  plot  devised  by  the  Queen  to  gain 
over  tbe  army,  which  was  then  alike  at 
variance  with  tbe  Crown  and  with  tbe 
Parliament,  having  been  disclosed  by 
tlie  treachery  of  her  Majesty's  Chamber- 
lain, Sir  George  Goring,  a  mob  of  abont 
six  thousand  of  the  citizens  broke  into 
Westminster  Abbey,  surrounded  the 
Parliament,  and  whilst  doing  all  the 
mischief  usually  done  by  revolution- 
ary rioters,  cried  out  for  justice  upon  ' 


Straffuni.  and  other  incendaries,  and  to 
be  secured  from  plots  against  tbe  Par- 
liament, nnd  for  tbe  F.:irr8  rescue.  These 
riots  alarmed  the  QueeU' mother,  Mary 
of  i^^efIicis,  and  not  without  reason. 
**  Wbrn  she  came  to  Phigland,"  savs 
Wliitelocke,  **  tbe  people  were  g«'nemliy 
discontent  at  her  comim^,  and  at  her 
fullowers.  wliich  some  obsorvi.d  to  be 
tbe  sword  and  pestilence,  nnd  tliat  her 
restless  spirit  embroiled  all  wlicre  she 
came."  Tlie  fatal  intliience  wbieb  tbe 
Queen  b<'gan  to  a«quirc  was  generally 
known,  and  liad  been  remarkably  evinced 
in  tbe  active  part  she  bad  taken  in  the 
late  plot.  Hut  tbe  Uueen-motber  wtis 
again  suspected  of  intriguing  in  aff.iirs 
of  state,  and  encouraging  her  daiiglitcr 
to  do  tlie  same,  and  tiie  populace  of  ilng- 
lund  began  to  treat  her  witii  tlie  same 
insult  which  she  bad  experienced  eUe« 
wbere.  Ttie  King,  therefore,  sent  a 
complaining  message  on  tbe  subject  to 
the  Commons,  w)io,  whilst  expressing 
their  willingness  to  afford  her  all  lawful 
protection,  advised  tbut  she  should  s<*ek 
safety  by  leaving  tbe  kingdom.  She 
accordingly  went  to  Hollaud.  where  she 
died.  About  the  time  of  her  departure, 
Henrietta  was  separated  from  the  King, 
who,  leaving  her  in  England,  proceed^ 
to  Scotland,  on  the  ninth  of  August, 
1641,  wbere  be  made  important  conces- 
sions to  tlie  Scottish  Covenanters.  In 
his  absence  tbe  Queen  was  dreadfully 
bani.<%Med.  Tbe  first  annoyance  was  oc- 
uaitioued  by  lier  happening  to  have  all 
her  children,  except  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  reside  with  her  at  Oatlands  for  a 
short  while.  The  Parliament  declared 
that  she  meant  to  make  Roman  Catholics 
of  them,  nnd  under  that  pretence,  ex- 
amined and  imprisoned  her  confessor, 
Father  Pbilipps.  This  incident.  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  the  Royal  Secretary, 
imparted  by  letter  to  tbe  Itiug.  assuring 
his  Majesty,  that  if  be  did  not  speedily 
dismiss  tbe  Queen's  Catholic  priests, 
tbe  malignant  jealousy  of  tbe  Kound- 
hend  orators  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  force  him  so  to  do.  The  King, 
howeyer,  rejected  tbis  advice,  consulted 
the  Queen  on  the  subject,  and  as  her 
conscience  or  obstinacy  wtss  unyielding, 
she  retained  her  priests  and  eonfi4Son 
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till  the  mob  in  the  enaning  year  de- 
•trcjcd  every  Testigt^  of  the  Catholio 
chapel  at  Somerset  House.  That  the 
Qaeen  tampered  with  the  relitrton  of  her 
children  is  probable ;  indetKi,  Father 
Cyprian,  one  of  her  Capiicins  at  So- 
mcm-t  House,  distinctly  states,  that 
she  secretly  gave  a  cruciAx  and  a  rosary 
to  her  eldest  d«iuf^liter  Mury,  and  taught 
her  the  use  of  them— conduct  which  was 
proliiiblv  convoyed  by  the  first  lady  of 
the  bofichumlHT,  and  her  false,  base 
friend,  I^dv  Carlisle,  to  I^rd  Kimbol- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Pym,  two  loaders  of  the 
Koundiieads,  with  botli  of  whom  she 
was  tm  t(Tms  of  intimacy,  and  whom 
she.  to  the  niisfortimc  of  tiic  King  and 
Qnecn,  bctniyed  every  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  the  royal  htHisehold.  At  this 
juncture,  the  Parliamt  nt  sent  the  Queen 
word,  that  she  must  surrender  her  chil- 
drcn,  lest  s)ic  should  make  Papists  of 
them.  To  obviate  this  necessity,  she 
withdrew  to  Ilamuton  Court,  and  con- 
tented herself  witli  visiting  her  little 
ones.  But  this  only  increased  the  bold- 
ness of  the  patriots ;  reports  were  spread 
that  she  meant  to  flee  the  kingdom,  and 
curry  her  children  with  her,  and  the 
Parliament  issued  orders  for  the  mili- 
tary at  Oatlands  to  watch  and  gimrd  the 
royal  palace  there.  Henrietta  resolved 
to  battle  bravely  in  defence  of  her  off- 
spri ug;  she  believed  the  real  purpose  of 
her  enemies  was  to  abduct  tnem  from 
her,  and  to  frustrate  that  purpose,  she 
requested  Lord  Digby  to  surround  with 
her  friends  all  the  mansions  where  she 
and  her  children  were  abiding,  obtained 
the  use  of  a  nnmbcr  of  fine  horses,  from 
one  on  whose  loyalty  she  could  rely,  and 
regained  the  co-operations  of  Goring, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  at  Portsmouth,  so  that  if 
hard  pressed,  she,  as  a  last  resource, 
could  ao  what  the  patriots  declared  she 
had  long  decided  upon,  embark  with  her 
offspring  for  tlie  continent  Her  cou- 
rage, energy,  and  promptitude  astonished 
her  enemies,  and  defeated  their  projects. 
Now  that  she  was  prepared  for  the  at. 
tack,  neither  she  nur  liur  children  were 
molested.  The  Parliament  resorted  to 
iiurenious  subterfuges  for  calling  out  the 
military  of  Oatlands,  without  royal  au- 


thority, and  every  member  of  the  I^owct 
House  took  the  pains  to  repeatedly  de- 
ekre  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Irish 
Catholics  rose  in  insurrection,  and  at- 
tempted in  one  day  to  mass:icre  all  the 
ProU^stants  in  Ireland.  A  simibrity  of 
religion  induced  the  Roundheads  to  ac- 
cuse the  Queen  of  having  enconraged  the 
massacre ;  but  the  accusation,  like  many 
others  brought  against  Henrietta  at  this 
troublous  period,  was  without  founda- 
tion ;  indeed,  the  uprising  was  purelv  a 
Celtic  one,  and  to  break  Uie  fetters  tnat 
bound  Ireland  to  Knghind,  was  the  sole 
objc<?t  of  the  rebeb. 

when  the  King  commenced  his  home- 
ward joarncy  from  Scotland,  he  dis- 
patclied  to  the  Queen  information  of  his 
intentions,  and  her  Maiesty,  through  Sir 
Kdmund  Nicholas,  in  the  subioine<l  epis- 
tle, onlercd  the  Earl  of  Lssex,  then 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  with  whom  she 
was  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  royal  master. 

*'  Masteu  Nicholas, 

**  I  desired  you  not  to  SMuaint  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  of  what  the  King  com- 
manded you,  touching  his  coming.  Now 
you  may  do  it,  and  tell  him  &at  the 
King  will  be  at  Tlieobalds  on  Wednes- 
day, and  shall  stop  tliere;  and  upon 
Thursday  he  will  dme  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  be  at  Whitehall,  only  for 
one'nigiit;  and  upon  Friday,  will  go  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  he  means  to  stay 
this  winter.  The  King  commanded  me 
to  tell  this  to- my  Lord  of  Essex,  bat  yon 
may  do  it,  for  their  Lordships  are  too 
greot  princes  now  to  receive  any  direc- 
tions from  me.  Being  all  that  I  have 
to  say,  1  shall  rest  your  assured  friend, 
"  HBNHixrrB  Masis,  R. 
**  For  Master  Nicholas. 
"  November  Mth,  1641." 

Charles  returned  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  Novemb'.r.  On  his  entry  to  London, 
he  was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Sheriffs,  and  other  opulent  citizens. 
The  Queen  and  all  her  children  accom- 
pauicd  him;  they  dined  in  pnblio,  in 
the  Guildhall,  and   as  they  retired   lo 
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WhitcbalL  were  f^rcetcd  with  tlie  loitd 
and  lojrsil  eongratulatiomi  of  the  iiuincr- 
ous  spcctatoni.    This  bant  of  cxtn'ine 
loyalty  hig^hly  gratified  their  Majcstici, 
and  taught  Charles  to  meet  his  oppo- 
ncnta  in  Parliumcnt  with  more  finnncM ; 
but  the  ill-starred  monarch  forgot  that 
at  this  period  the  people  were  as  much 
the  slaTes  of  the  dominant  faction  as  he 
himself.    IIowe%'er.  us  the  Commons  had 
impeached  the  bisliops  at  the  close  of 
Dcccmlicr,  and  hiuti-d  at  an  imponch- 
nient  of  tlie  Queen.  Charles  resolved  to 
arrest  five  of  tlie  most  factious  of  its 
members.     This   bold,  but  unfortunate 
design,  ho  imp:irted  to  no  one  but  the 
Queen.    When  he  set  out  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fatal  fourth  of  January,  1642, 
he  assured  his  consort  if  an  hour  elapsecl 
without  her  hearing  ill  n'jws  from  him, 
she  would  see  him  return  the  master  of 
his   kingdom.      She  anxiously   waited 
till  that  tedious  hour  had  flown,  when 
as  no  news  arrired,  she  beliered  the 
King  Tictorious,  and  turning  to    the 
treacherous    Lady    Carlisle,   exclaimed 
exultingly:r-''  Thank  God,  the  greatest 
troubles  are  passed,  for  I  hare  reason  to 
believe  that,  by  this  time,  Pym  and  his 
confederates  are  arrested,  and  the  King 
is  again  master  of  his  kingdom."    Lady 
Carlisle,  howerer,  thought  otherwise,  for 
tiie  moment  she  learnt  the  King's  de- 
sign from  the  too-conflding  Queen,  she 
betrayed  it  through  one  of  tier  agents  to 
Pym,  and  as  she  expected,  so  it  hap- 
pened.    Before  the  King  could  reach 
the  boose,  the   marked   nieraben  had 
fled,  their  party  had  rallied,  and  Charles 
was  heard  in  silence,  and  retired  amidst 
low  bat  distinct  mnrmnn  of  **  privilege, 
privile^."     When   the   Queen  found 
the  misehief  her  heedless  prattling  had 
done,    she    bitteriy  apbnided  herself, 
owned  her  fiiult,  and  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  tender  nusband, 
implored  his  forgiveness.     Greatly  to 
the  credit  of  Charles,  although  the  in- 
discretion had  ruined  him,  he  neither 
upbraided  her  nor  treated  her  with  less 
kindness  than  preriously.    A  few  days 
after  this  occurrence,  the  whole  populace 
of  London  rose  in  insurrection,  in  de- 
fence, it  was  said,  of  tlie  privilege  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  Charlm, 


aware  of  the  power,  and  distrusting  the 
object  of  the  patriots,  fled,  with  the 
Queen  and  their  family,  to  Hampton 
Court,  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  of 
Janiifiry. 

In  this  extremity  the  Queen  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Holland,  under  pretence 
of  conducting  her  daughter  Mary  to  her 
husband,  the  Prince  of  Oranire ;  but,  in 
reality,  to  solicit  the  aiilof  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  to  raise  money  on  her^  jewels, 
and    purchase   arms    and    ammunition 
for  her  consort.     As  the  Parliament  had 
ordered  the  nobility  to  arm  and  prevent 
the  King  from  going  abroa<l,  she,  that 
the  Commons  might  not  interfere  vrith 
her  departure,  prevailed  upon  Charles  to 
give   the  royal  assent  to  the  act,  ex- 
cluding the  Hishops  from  sitting  as  pccn 
in  the  House  of  Lords.     She  was  con- 
ducted by  the  King  to  Dover,  where  she 
embarked  with  her  daughter,  the  Prin* 
cess  Marv,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Feb* 
niary.    'the  parting  wos'painful ;  **  Per- 
haps," ejaculated  the  King,  as  he  pressed 
his  consort  in  his  arms,  **  we  may  never 
meet  again."  ^ "  As  the  Lord  wills  it,  so 
most  it  oe,'*  rejoined  the  weeping  Qaeen. 
**But,"  interrupted  the  Princess,  alarmed 
at  the  sorrow  of  her  parents,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  in  the  face  of  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch,   **but  your  Grace  will 
come  and  see  me  when  that  naughty, 
naughty,  Pym,  bos  gone  to  prison ;  that 
yon  will,  won't  you  ?"    The  King  took 
her  in  his  arms,  blessed  her,  smothered 
her  in  kisses,  and  then  she  and  her  mo- 
ther embarked ;  whilst  Charles,  linger-, 
ing  on  the  shore,  watched  tlie  vessel 
that  bore  them  away  till  it  was  onite  out 
of  sight.    On  returning,  ho  took  up  hit 
residence  at  Theobalds ;  but,  as  the  Par- 
liament daily  grew  stronfrer  and  bolder, 
and  at  lenf^,  to  get  him  in  their  power, 
invited    him    to    flx  his  residence  in 
London,  he  hastened  with  his  sons  to 
Newmarket,  and  thence  to  York,  where, 
no  longer  controlled  by  the  two  Houses, 
he  made  preparations  to  defend  his  pre- 
rogatives oy  force  of  arms.    The  sur- 
rounding inhabitants  welcomed  him  with 
acclamations  and  loyal  addresses,  and 
most  of  the  leading  nobles  and  gentry 
volunteered  to  serve  in  bis  cause.    At 
I  Hull,  however,  he  met  with  a  signal  do- 
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§att;  Sir  JoliB  Ilolliaa^  tiie  G«r< 

vb«fl  imtonued  d  hU  mppmrntk 

the  dnvifTMit;*?  tA  Ik  nued.  the  gates 

dofcd,  aad  Ui«;  valb  Maaacd,  aad  oh  bis 

•rriral.  ptrem^umlj  rrfnscd  bi«  sdait- 

t«iM<;  eitlMT  to  tlic  CovB  or  to  the  fur- 

trnw. 

T>ir  Qwiii's  dTofts  ia  flonand  v«re 
rrfimrii  fiith  soeti-ss.  She  voa  the 
tr«>nii'Will  of  the  pruTrfbiaUr  nncoatb 
IftirroniacUTi,  aixl  bf  Irmiu  ;in«l  what 
she  borrrfwed  on  ht-r  jfw<  i*,  rau««l  about 
two  millioa  p*Mmci«  •u-rlinsr.  On  the 
fecofwl  oi  Febniarr,  1549.  the  suled 
from  SchfTeliD?.  tiiih  a  fleet  of  eleren 
Y<-SMrU.  fommsindcil  l»r  Vim  Tromp,  aiui 
friiirht/'d  with  miiitarr  •t«irr's  ami  an- 
iniiftiiioa;  but  thf,  hail  ikrarolrpot  to 
tea.  wh«'n  a  vtoh.nt  »trinii  an»M.«.  and 
after  a  f<frtni:;lit's  tn*»'iiifr  ami  tuni}>lini: 
on  the  tr'»tii>ii4l  dt-ep.  the  whole  M}iiad- 
nm,  »aviii<r  ten  ship«,  which  were  iutt, 
was  driren  Itack  to  the  port  from  whence 
ther  set  out.  Nvtliin^  daunted,  Hen- 
rietta, a  few  dars  afterwards,  again  set 
tail ;  the  roragc  was  pros|)croas,  and  on 
tlio  twentietK  of  Kebrnanr,  she  reacfaod 
in  safetjr  iJnrlingtou  liay,  where  tbe 
landed  on  the  twenty-second,  ^reatlj  to 
the  rage  of  liatten,  the  Parliamentary 
Admiral,  wbo  baring  cmised  in  the 
neigh boarhmid  and  foiled  to  interrept 
ber,  Teuled  his  spleen,  by,  on  the  second 
night,  tlie  twenty-fourth  of  Febmary, 
anchoring  in  the  rood,  and  at  fire  in  the 
nioniiiie,  openin|^  a  sharp  cannonade 
iipim  tlie  house  m  which  ber  Majesty 
sb'pt.  The  danger  lo  terrified  the 
Queen,  that  the  quitted  her  bed.  and, 
**  barefoot  and  iMirelegged,'*  sonrht  shel- 
ter in  a  neiglibouring  ditch,  behind  a 
hill,  where  she  remained  till  the  cbbinff 
of  the  tide,  when  the  firing  ceased,  and 
Batten  sheered  off. 

Henrietta  waited  in  the  neighboor- 
liood  of  Burlington  till  her  stores  and 
eaunon  were  placed  in  order,  and  other 
prepttirutioiis  were  mnde  for  marching. 
During  this  period  she  executed  mucQ 
business.  Her  afl^ubility,  uprightness, 
and  firiulyrooted  conviction  of  success, 
animated  all  around  ber,  and  won  orer 
the  people  of  Yorkshire  to  the  royal 
cause.  She  distributed  arms  amongst 
those  who  vuluntcend  in  her  sc>rviee; 


aad  tbe  followiar 

Bd    hf  Bowrf,  gmtty 

popolantT.  Her  soldiers  took  prt- 
^'tbe  tafitima  of  the  Fsr- 
*  tncd  bias,  fbmd  bis 
gnilty  of'directiag  tke  caamem  which 
bonlofdcd  ber  bovse  at  Bariinetoa,  and 
euodrmned  him  to  be  haaged — sbe  went 
and  ftluppcd  the  promHon  wbicb  coa- 
dnct^  him  to  execatioa — wbrtbcr  in- 
tentir>nallr  or  if  by  acri«k-Bt  is  imc  staled 
— and  aftiT  drcbiring  that  she  had  for- 

S'ren  bim,and  as  be  Sad  ntH  killed  her, 
!  sbcnUd  not  be  pwt  to  death  on  her 
aceoont;  onlerrd  him  to  bt'  rfka»-d  on 
the  spot,  which  so  affc«ttd  him.  that  he 
joined  ber  »tandanL  and  prvraikil  upi>n 
aereral  of  his  siiiproates  to  f«illuw  his 
example.  From  liuriin^ou  the  Qnrtn 
nurrhed  aemss  the  wolds  i»f  Maltou  to 
York,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  wa^* 
guns  luad«d  with  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion, escorted  by  two  thousand  caraliers. 
She  wrote  to  the  King  from  York,  on 
the  tventietb  of  ^iardi,  1543,  stating, 
**  Sir  Hugh  Cboinoadely  [Goremor 
of  Scarboroo^]  is  come  in  with  a  troop 
of  bone  to  kiss  my  band,  the  rest  of  bis 
people  he  lias  left  at  Scatrborongfa,  with 
a  Parliament  sbip  lndi*n  with  anna.  So 
this  ship  is  outs  as  well  as  Scaiborotigb.** 
About  tliis  time  negotiations  were  pend* 
\n^  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament.  The  Queen 
opposed  the  treaty;  ber  reason  for  so 
doinr  she  thus  states, — **•  I  hear  from 
liOnuon  that  the  Parliament  will  hare 
no  cessation  of  nnns,  and  that  in  their 
treaty,  they  demand  the  snrrendar  of 
forts,  sliips,  and  ammunition,  and  the 
disbanding  of  your  [the  King^s]  army. 
Certainly  I  hoirtily  wish  a  peaee,  but 
as  a  first  step  to  that  peaee,  I  would  de- 
sire the  disbanding  of  the  perpetual 
Parliament;*  a  measure  which  those 
who  are  against  you,  as  well  as  for  yoo, 
eamcMly  desire,  and  which  yon  must 
demand  at  first,  or  it  will  not  be  gmntcd. 
Obtain  this,  and  the  rest  will  easily  fol. 

*  The  Long  ParUament  This  Parliament 
had,  in  fact,  inrejited  itself  with  panunoiint 
aiithoritT ;  sinoe,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1641, 
it  paaaed  an  act  which  prohibited  tb«  diaao- 
luUoa,  prorogation,  w  adjoummant  of  the 
prMont  parllanient,  without  the  prsvioitf 
coiuant  of  tlia  two  houtsa. 
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low.  Bcmember  Hull  anil  uU  Yorluhirt* 
ii  tMirs,  wliicli  ii  a  great  adranUgv;  iiiul 
Tur  mpwir,  if  you  mako  pvaco  uiui  di«- 
iKincl  your  amij,  before  this  perp<>tiiiil 
I'arliament  is  diMolfvd,  I  sltoll  ccrfaiiilr 
CO  to  Fnmce,  for  I  hnvu  no  d*-9\ni  t«* 
(ic  gnuipc<l  within  tlio  power  of  those 
who  wunld  uso  nie  ill,  ])crhapi  cruelly 
to.*'  On  the  third  of  April  »iio  wrutc  to 
tho  King,  **  our  army  marchti  to-mur- 
row,  to  put  an  end  to  Fairfax's  excel- 
lency;" u  measure  highly  uevtUul.  but 
not  so  eosilv  accomplislied  :is  ithe  had 
siipiMMcd.  llic  King  and  Priuett  Ku- 
jiert  Were  bravely  btiitlin*^  in  the  neigh- 
iM>urhoo<i  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  midland 
counties;  between  thcni  and  Henrietta, 
Fairfax  and  l-'.ssex,  at  tho  heiul  of  the 
)Kitriot  anny,  bud  planted  themselves; 
nor  were  they  beaten  out  of  the  Held 
till  after  some  months  had  elaps»ed.  and 
the  lloyalists  had  obtained  seTcnil  mi- 
nor Yictories.  The  success  of  the  Hoy* 
alists  enabled  Ilenrietta  to  send  a  plen- 
tiful convoy  to  her  husband  in  May,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  she  and  her  anny 
ailvanccd  to  Newark,  whence,  flushecl 
with  the  late  successes,  she,  on  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  June,  wrote  to  tlie  King. 
*'  I  shall  go  hence  on  Friday ;  on  Sa- 
turday I  shall  sleep  at  Werton,  and 
from  thence  go  to  Ashley,  where  we 
will  resolve  what  way  to  take  .  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  we  have  resolved  I  will  send 
you  word  ....  For  the  safety  of  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Lincolnshire  1  leave 
two  thousand  foot  (means  to  ann  five 
liumlred  more),  and  twenty  eom{)anics 
of  horse  under  Charles  Cavendish  .  .  . 
'Ihe  enemy  have  left  in  Nottingham  (in 
garrison)  one  thousand.  I  curry  with 
me  three  thousand  foot,  thirty  compa- 
nies of  horse  and  dragoons,  six  pieces  of 
4*ttnnon,  and  two  mortars.  Jiarry  Jer- 
;i  jn  commands  the  forces  which  go 
with  me,  as  Colonel  of  my  guard ;  Sir 
Alexander  Lesley,  the  foot  under  him ; 
Sir  John  Gerard,  tho  horse  ;  Bobin 
Lcgge,  the  artillery,  and  I  am  «/««-ma* 
j^ty  gtn€nUlusMiina  over  all,  and  ex- 
tremely diligent  am  I,  too,  with  ono  hun- 
dred »nd  fitly  waggons  of  baggage  to 
govern  in  case  of  buttle."  But,  brave  as 
her  **8iie-majestvg»'Uer.Ulissima"  might 
be,  she  felt  no  ifispositiuu  to  do  buttle 
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with  Essex,  for  in  the  same  epistle  she 
s:iys,  **  Have  a  cure  that  no  troop  of  lis- 
sex's  army  incommode  us ;"  a  necdlesa 
caution,  tor.  at  the  time,  the  King  in.d 
his  loyal  Cuvuliers.  with  (rod  save  Que*  n 
Mary* —  the  name  by  which  ilenrietta 
Maria  wa:t  then  dt-si'gnated  in  Knghmd 
~f«»r  thiir  war.cry,  were  doing  their 
liOMt  to  keep  the  Karl  in  check,  and  »o 
.<«iicceji!»rul  were  their  ctforts,  that  the 
t^teeu  uud  her  army  marched  the  whole 
distance  from  Yorkshire  to  Oxford  wiili- 
out  oppoitition.  To  their  infinite  j<*\, 
Charles  and  Henrietta  met  in  the  vale 
of  KcyntoH,  elose  to  Kdge  Hill  on  the 
thirteenth  of  July,  and  their  prertoug 
ctireer  of  triumph' they  and  their  parti- 
zans  erroncouslv  prcmounced  to  be  a  sure 
omen  of  a  speedy  victor v  and  pence.  Ae- 
conling  to  Clarendon,  tlie  King,  at  this 
p<'rio<l,  cotdd  and  would  have  made  Imi- 
nouRible  and  advantageous  tcnus  with 
the  patriots,  had  not  llenriettJi,  tiushed 
with  her  recent  successes,  prevented  uiin. 
She  declared  that  the  only  effect  uul 
way  of  terminating  tho  war  was  by  con- 
(^uest ;  a  mistake,  to  use  a  mild  exprtw- 
sion,  for  which  she  ever  afterwards 
grcutly  blamed  herself.  If,  however, 
uppears  to  us.  that  Charles,  in  this  case, 
was  the  most  culpable  person ;  he  should 
have  culmly  weighed  the  matter,  and  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  his  own  judgnieut, 
insteofl  of  submitting  to  the  will  of  his 
too  sanguine  consort ;  and,  moreover,  he 
must  have  been  blind  indeed,  not  to 
have  perceived  at  a  glance,  that  how  anx- 
ious soever  he  migiit  be  to  criuh  the  un- 
just power — tho  unyielding  opposition — 
of  his  bitterest  opponents,  some  of  whom, 
it  must  bo  admitted,  were  eager  only  iu 
the  pursuit  of  gold,  place,  power;  whilst 
others,  actuated  by  a  wild  revolutionan 
fanaticism,  known  at  the  time  as  IsTel 
lers,  were  seeking  to  overthrow  th» 
King  and  the  church,  and  establish  tho 
absurd  social  doctrine  of  equality ;  that 
to  subdue  the  discontents  of  the'  people 
by  force  of  arms,  was  but  to  supersede 
a  lesser  evil  by  a  greater  one,  for  neither 
the  Bnglish  nor  the  Scotch  would  tamely 
bow  to  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  despot- 
ism. 

The  Queen  remained  at  Oxfoi  d  whilst 
a  severe  reverse  came  over  the  fortune* 
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•r  the  BoralistiL  Wliec  tlie  pofrerfui 
|ijwiiimf  taiT  foraei  mpproaebcd  thai 
dty  ia  hactile  amj,  Charlei  cMoited 
*-hu  wife,"  as  he  cnnphatically  caUod 
his  bdoved  Hvarietta,  to  AbingdoB,  for 
ufct T.  ThcT  parted  in  tean  on  the  third 
of  April,  164-1,  and  nercr  aguin  met  on 
lonh.  The  prospect  before  the  Qoec-n 
waa^oomr  and  forbiddia^;  and,  to  add 
lo  lirr  bodily  Mitfcriiigs,  she  vas  tar  ad- 
vaDCfd  in  |»rfgnancT,  and  satfcring  from 
tlie  torments  of  a  rheumatic  fercr.  To 
rurc  this  maladj  she  vent  to  liath ;  but 
ill  a  brief  time,  circnmstanocs  forced  brr. 
ill  as  she  was,  to  set'k  itfugc  at  I'cdfurd 
1  louse,  in  tbcloval  citrof  £xcter.  Uvrv, 
in  p(»riTtv.  aiid  in  dailr  exptTtation 
that  Uie  eitr  would  be  besieged,  she 
wrote  to  the  Kiiiir's  physician.  Dr.  May- 
emt',  i-amt  stly  requesting  bis  professional 
aid  ;  and  uUiiit  the  same  tim«f,  Charles 
wrote,  ••  Alayerue.  Kor  the  love  of  me, 
go  to  my  «ite."  The  faithful  physician, 
althou5(h  he  deemed  her  Majesty's  rcli- 

E'on  the  chief  cause  of  the  troubles  in 
Dglaud,  hastened  to  her  presence ;  and 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards  she  brought 
a  hcaltliy  daughter  into  the  world,  at 
Bedford  House,  Exeter,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  June.  This  erent  had  taken  place 
but  a  few  days,  when  Essex,  at  the  head 
of  hostile  forces,  adranccd  to  beside  the 
city;  Henrietta,  in  alarm,  sent  to  him 
for  a  passport  to  go  to  Bath  or  Bristol 
for  the  recorery  of  her  health ;  but  he 
insultingly  answered,  he  intended  him- 
self to  conduct  her  to  London,  where 
she  had  been  impeached  of  high  treason, 
for  Icrelling  war  upon  Enghind.  Deli- 
cate as  she  jet  was  from  the  effects  of 
her  eoniinement,  she  summoned  all  her 
energy  and  resolution,  and  in  the  dead 
of  thioit  same  night  rose  from  her  sick 
bed,  disguised  herself,  and  with  her  con- 
fessor, and  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  es- 
caped to  ahnt,  tluree  miles  out  of  Exeter, 
where  she  lay  without  food,  under  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  for  two  days,  whilst  the 
icTolutionarT  soldiers  Tainly  learehod 
around  for  her;  fifty  thousand  crowns 
hsTing  been  otferc«I  by  the  Pteliament 
for  her  head.  Tliis  peril  pamed,  she 
and  her  three  companions  in  adTersitr 
traveUed  to  a  poor  cottage,  in  a  wood, 
between  Exeter  and  riymuuth,  where 


she  BMt  her  other  attendanti,  who  had 
escaped  by  stratagem  out  of  Exeter ;  the 
whole  paitT  then  proceeded  to  Pcadennis 
castle,  aB<f  the  next  day  embarked  tar 
Fnnoe.  Meanwhile,  Charles,  aware  of 
tlie  danger  of  his  ^  belorcd  wife.**  eon- 
rageoosiy  fought  his  way  to  Ijieter.  Ue 
entered  that  city  only  a  few  days  after 
llenrictU  had  sailed,  took  tlie  little 
Princess,  which  the  ill-starred  Queen 
had,  on  her  flight,  lett  Ui  the  caie  of 
Lady  Mortimer,  and  fondly  kUsiog  her, 
blessed  her,  and  had  her  baptized  ileu- 
rietta-Maria. 

The  Queen  encountered  many  perils 
before  she  reached  trance.  A  {Kirlia- 
tth-utary  cruiser,  commanded  by  Captain 
UaiU\  c!iiisid  the  vessel  in  which  slic 
eiiilkirktd,  fired  at  it,  and  di>;iliicd  it, 
nhen  Ilennetta  hastened  on  d-ck.  to<«k 
the  command  into  her  own  hands,  aud 
with  the  false  courage  of  an  heroine  of 
undent  Rome,  charged  the  captain  not 
to  strike,  but  in  the  event  of  it  being 
impossible  to  hold  out  anr  hinger,  to  lire 
the  powder  magazine  anJ  blow  them  all 
up  in  the  face  of  the  foe.  Howerer,  at 
the  moment  when  all  on  board,  save  the 
Qoaen,  gave  themsdrcs  over  for  lost, 
six  reasoM  hastened  to  their  protection, 
out  of  the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  and  forced 
the  foe  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  l*hey 
then  made  for  Dieppe,  and  were  about 
entering  the  haven,  when  a  storm  arose 
and  drove  them  to  ChasteL  near  Brest, 
in  Brittany,  wbtTC  having  with  difllculty 
effected  a  landing,  thcj  traversed  the 
rocky  coast  on  foot,  till  tliey  disco- 
verbd  a  rude  Tillage,  when  tlie  fatirued 
Queen  entered  a  poor  fisherman's  cabin, 
and  thankfully  reposed  on  a  bed  of  straw. 
The  poor  Bretons  took  her  and  the  people 
for  pirates,  but  when  she  made  known 
to  them  who  she  really  was,  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  thronged  to  her,  offend 
her  their  beartj  congratulations,  and, 
what  wss  then  infinitely  more  valuable 
to  her,  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
and  through  their  kindness  she  proceeded 
to  the  springs  of  Bourbon,  in  search  of 
health  aud  repose.  The  air  and  waters 
of  her  native  land  proved  only  slightly 
efficacious;  indeed,  severe  mental  and 
bodily  trials  had  destroyed  the  vigour  of 
her  constitution;  she  was  wastou  to  a 
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■kuleton,  her  beauty  was  for  ever  |[t)ne, 
and  ihe  bewailed  her  husband's  misfor- 
tunes and  the  bercaTement  of  her  child- 
ren with  such  severe  and  heart-piercing 
lamentations  and  tears,  that  a  return  of 
th«  buojoncv  and  riffour  of  youth  was 
quite  impossible.  Ilcr  sister-in-law, 
Anne  of  Austria,  liberdlly  supplied  her 
with  money  for  her  expenditure ;  and 
like  a  true  wife,  the  att'ectionate  Ilcn- 
rirtta  exercised  a  liberal  parsimony,  and 
sent  every  penny  slie  could  obtain  or 
Kive  to  her  distressed  huslxind.  Some 
authors  affirm  that  Lord  Jemiyn,  who 
retained  his  post  in  the  Queen's'  house- 
hold throui^h  all  the  reverse  of  her  for- 
tune, maintained  her  when  in  exile. 
**Tlii«,'*  says  Madam  do  Mottcville,  **is 
an  error,  for  she  had  a  large  income 
settled  upon  her  by  her  generous  relations, 
which  site  regularly  received  till  the  civil 
war  of  the  Fronde  reiluced  those  rela- 
tives to  the  same  distressed  condition 
with  herself." 

When  Henrietta  was  sufficiently  re- 
eovered  to  leave  the  baths  of  Bourbon, 
she  was  formally  invited  to  court,  and 
conducted  thither  in  state  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  in  August,  1644.  The  Queen- 
mother  and  her  son  welcomed  her  to 
the  Louvre  in  person,  and  appointed  St. 
Germains  for  her  country  seat.  To  this 
ancient  ch&teau  she  retired  in  the  au- 
tumn;  and  she  was  honoured  with  all 
the  respect  and  deference  due  to  a  Prin- 
cess of  France.  In  gratitude  to  Heaven 
for  her  preservation  from  shipwreck, 
she,  in  September,  presented  to  the  chapel 
of  our  lady  at  Liesse  one  thousand  five 
hundred  livres,  for  a  low  mass  to  be  said 
for  her  on  every  Saturday  in  perpetuity. 
She  now  made  it  at  once  her  business 
and  her  pleasure  to  correspond  with  the 
King,  ana  form  around  her  a  little  court 
of  his  exiled  partizans.  Amongst  these, 
were  the  literary  stars,  Dcnham,  Cowley, 
and  Waller.  Ihe  latter  was  appointed 
to  translate  the  letters  which  the  royal 
pair  addressed  to  each  other  in  cypher ; 
and  so  numerous  and  Icngthv  were  these 
affectionate  epistles,  that  for  years  it 
fully  occupied  his  time  by  day,  and  not 
anfrequently  encroached  upon  inn  nights. 

In  the  spring  of  164o,  Hcuriettu  be- 


came so  alarmingly  ill,  that  her  life  was 
despaired  of.  Charles  therefore  ad- 
dressed his  letters  to  her  confidential 
secretary.  Lord  Jermyn,  and  requested 
him,  wliilst  the  Queen  remained  too  uu- 
well  to  read  the  correspondence  herself, 
to  impart  to  her  only  such  portions  of 
it  as  would  be  likely' to  cheer,  and  not 
trouble  her:  ** Indeed,"  says  tlie  true 
and  tender  King,  *'  act  witn  such  dis- 
cretion in  the  mutter,  that  her  heilth, 
in  the  first  ca.se,  l)c  cared  for,  and  my 
affairs  afierwanls."  During  the  summer, 
the  Qseen  was  restored  to  convales- 
cence. The  subjoined  letter  shows  the 
interest  she  continued  to  take  in  her 
husband's  affairs. 

Qtieen  Henrietta  to  Kirtg  Charles, 
**  Deau  iiE.vnT, 

**I  understand  that  the  commis- 
sioners arc  arrived  in  London.  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  that  jou  have  a 
care  of  your  honour,  and  that  if  you  have 
a  peace,  it  may  be  such  as  may  hold, 
and  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  that  'you  do 
not  abandon  those  who  have  served  yon, 
for  fear  they  do  forsake  yon  in  their 
need ;  aUo,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be 
in  safety  without  a  regiment  of  guards. 
For  myself,  I  think  I  cannot  be,  seeing 
the  malice  which  they  have  against  me 
and  my  religion,  of  which  I  hof)e  you 
will  have  a  care  of  both ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  religion  should  be  the  List 
thing  upon  wnich  you  should  treat  for : 
if  you  do  agree  upon  strictness  against 
the  Catholics,  it  would  discourage  them 
to  save  you;  and  if,  afterwards,  there 
should  be  no  peace,  yon  could  never  ex- 
pect succour,  either  nrom  Ireland  or  any 
Catholic  Prince,  for  they  would  believe 
you  would  abandon  them  after  you  had 
served  yourself." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1044, 
the  anxious  Henrietta  wrote  to  ner 
strnggling  husband  as  follows : — 

"Mt  DBAB  HBA.IIT, 

*'  Tom  EUiot,  two  davs  since,  hath 
brought  me  much  joy  and  sorrow ;  the 
first  to  know  the  good  estate  in  which 
you  are,  the  other,  the  fear  I  have  that 
you  go  to  London.    I  cannot  conceive 
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where  the  wit  was  of  those  who  gare 
juu  this  coaniel,  unleu  it  be  to  hazard 
Vour  perMn  to  aave  theirs ;  bat,  thanks 
be  to  God,  to-day  I  receired  ono  of 
yours  by  the  ambassador  of  Portapd, 
dated  in  January,  which  comfortcth  me 
much  to  see  that  the  treaty  shall  be  at 
Uxbridge.  For  the  honour  of  God, 
trust  nut  yourself  in  the  hands  of  these 
people,  and,  if  you  erer  go  to  London 
iH'forv  the  Parliament  be  ended,  or 
without  a  good  army,  you  are  lost  I 
understand  that  the  proposition  for  the 
pt>ucc  niiut  begin  by  the  di«Uinding  of 
your  army  ;  if  you  consent  to  this,  you 
sh:ill  Im;  lost;  they  having  the  whole 
power  of  the  militia,  they  hare  done, 
and  will  do,  whatsoever  they  ple:ise.  I 
recriveiU  yesrerday,  letters  from  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain,  who  sends  me  word,  if 
his  service  be  agreeable  to  you,  he  will 
bring  yuu  ten  thousand  men.  Dr. 
Gatfc,  whom  I  have  sent  into  Holland, 
shall  treat  with  him  on  his  passage  upon 
this  business,  and  I  hope  Tery  speeuily 
to  send  good  news  of  thu,  as,  also,  of 
the  money.  Assure  yourself  I  will  be 
wanting  in  nothing  you  shall  desire,  and 
that  I  will  hazard  my  life,  that  is  to  die 
of  famine,  rutiier  than  not  send  it  to 
you.  Send  nie  word,  always,  by  whom 
Tou  receive  your  letters,  for  I  write 
both  by  the  ambassador  of  Portuffal  and 
the  resident  of  Ir  ranee.  Above  aU,  have 
a  care  not  to  abandon  those  who  have 
served  you,  as  well  the  bishopa  as  the 
poor  Catholics.    Adieu." 

The  above  letters  are  Quoted  from  the 
Kind's  cabinet,  captured  oy  the  rebels  at 
the  Battle  of  Niiscoy,  a  battle  which  de- 
stroyed Charles's  lost  hopes  of  prevailing 
over  the  parliament  by  arms,  and  in 
which  be  lost  more  Uian  three  thousand 
men,  nine  thousand  stand  of  arms,  his 
jwrk  of  artillery,   the  baggage  of  the 


armv,and  his  private  eabinet,  containing 
his  late  correspondence  with  the  Queen 
and  the  royalists.  Out  of  these  import- 
ant private  papers  the  Parliament  pub- 
lished a  selection,  with  remarks,  in  jus- 
tification of  their  conduct;  and,  although 
Ch.irlcs  very  naturally  denounced  tlie 
publication,  he  acknowledged  that,  as 
for  OS  it  went,  it  was  genuine. 

Desperate  as  was  the  position  of 
Charles  at  this  pc'riod,  his  confidence 
did  not  forsake  him.  What  he  could 
not  procure  by  arms,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  by  negotiation;  and  he  might 
have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  discf*- 
vered  that  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
treating  with  the  Independents,  and 
with  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  In 
May,  1646,  bein<r  unable  to  lonjL'cr  main- 
tain the  field,  he  escaped  from  Oxford  in 
disguise,  and  trusting  to  the  words  of 
the  Scots,  threw  himself  on  their  gene- 
rosity, and  they  basely  sold  him  to  the 
Parliament  The  Queen  strenuously 
urged  him  to  save  himself,  br  abandon- 
ing the  Episcopal  Church  of  Enj^land ; 
but  he  firmly  refused,  declaring  it  was 
part  of  his  kingly  duty  to  foster  that 
church  of  whicdi  he  was  the  sworn  de- 
fender. It  was  when  the  Scots  had  lost 
all  hope  of  prevailing  upon  him  to  es- 
tablish the  rresbytenan  creed  through- 
out the  kingdom,  that  one  day,  when 
he  was  at  church  at  Newcastle,  the 
minister,  after  uttering  bold  truths, 
ordered  the  factious  pstdm  to  be  sung, 
beginning,— 

**  Why  dost  thon,  trrukt  boMt  thyself; 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praise  f* 

When  he  stood  up  in  his  place,  forbad  it, 
and  called  for  the  psalm,  oommencing,— > 

**  Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me  I  prsy. 
For  men  wonld  me  dorour.''^ 

And  the  whole  congregation  good-na- 
turedly indulged  him. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

StitnHU  MMiH  lit  tarrrmkr  «/  CharlH  to  Iht  SnU—Etapt  if  itr  tU-t  tn,  «t 
litr  itaK^kUr.  Hciiritlta  Hiiria,  a«d  tfJamtm.  Bala  of  Tark~lF*r  »f  tkt Fmi^ 
—  Thi  Quttn  i«  tthjrft  iiQrtTlg~2ir«t  of  tki  ixtfMlio*  tf  CharUt  tlit  I'iril 
itrri/la  htr~-LBna  Iht  FofTlmlh  pai/t  Iter  m  vitil  of  eemMciwt—UHWfmMfnl 
adrttitarf  Bf  Charln  tht  Sttoitd  in  Bnlam—CnHiiinlfi  Aiiri/iHatltmniii  hrr 
ekiUrm — Sht/ouHili  the  ConrtHt  of  Slutlht—Eiiilcaniirt  t»  twrert  ker  i/miignt 
mtvlkt  Catholi*  Fatlh—Britn  hi»from  hrr  Mome—Dtalk  e/  Onmatll—Af- 
rnrHWH  b/  CAarlet  Iht  .Sfrmid — lleHritttn  Mfttialet  Iht  marriaat  ef  hir  itiufhttr — 
Cama  U  EnflaKd~Opin>»i  Ike  HUirriagt  aftha  Duke  of  York  le  Aunt  Hffdt— 
CamliHii  ktr  danfAltr,  Jlruriillt,  la  .fVaiiM,  eiid  marrici  htr  bi  Ike  J)hXi  of 
OrlMHt—Seliinu  la  EHjhnd—tiiieviuri  lit  Engliih  Catkalia—Illiitu—Gta  to 
FrtHf  ia  teareA  af  ktallh  ~Thi great  Ftagiu  a/  Louilmt—Btr  kifllh  itiU  dt- 
eiiHea— Deaths  Burial— Surtiviny  tkOdren, 

f^IlE      iiirrcnder      of   her  •' child  of  brnediitiim,"  nndnwilvcil 


obrini 


n  Cilliol 


S  pcrienced  aftrmuili, 
^  mi  th«  mini  of 
brr  cldut  ion.  Chirlet,  Prince  of  Wain, 
ill  ScpICRibvr,  1646  ;  thi  Prince,  wbea 
hin  Hithiir*!  fortune!  becftme  dcspflrale. 
witlnlrew  to  SciiW.  Ilien  to  Jenejf,  and 
■I  Lut  luidu!  in  t'mnce.  ind  joined  hii 
ditconwLita  mother.  About  the  lams 
tima  Ladj  Jlorton  luccecded  in  reap- 
ing, with  tha  Littte  Princeu,  Ilcnrielta 
Mirii,  from  the  gnup  of  the  Porliu- 
ment,  uid  eondnctcd  her,  in  nfcty.  to 
the  tma  of  her  fond  mother.  To  effect 
thii  euiipr,  Lady  Morton  aiiained  the 
di^iiiu  nf  1  poor  French  vonun, 
fitted  henwlf  lip  n  hump,  with  ■  bundle 
of  dirtT  dolhing ;  drcnad  the  rojd 
babe  in  mgi.  oiIIhI  licr  Pierre,  a 
name  fIikcIv  reacinhling  the  aound  ut- 
terrd  hi  thn'  prattling  intniil.  nhen  ahe 
fndmcuurLiI  to  call  hiinclf  Princni.  and 
naming  her  her  little  hojr,  wulked  with 
her.  on  htr  buck,  from  the  nunerj  at 
Oatlonda,  to  Dover ;  then  oroucd  the 
channel  to  Calaii.  in  the  common 
packiit-)>oat.  irithout  exciting  luapioion. 
and  h;utening  to  I'arii  pretcntcd  Ibe 
Prinevts  to  tbi>  enraptured  Queen,  who, 
fundi vdililing hrr  litilnnni'  inliiriinii*, 
kJHO^  her  ugain  unit  nj;niii ;  cjillcd  licr, 


_ .  648,  llLoricira  rereirwl  the 
pteaiing  inlclliKEOCo  lliat  her  ion 
Jamea,  Duke  of  York,  hiid  nciipud  from 
bia  confinemi-nt  at  St.  JumtvX  and 
reached  the  Dovna  in  nlftj.  He  iraa 
about  lo  proceed  tohii  mother  in  Krance, 
but,  on  hearing  of  the  nrolt  of  the  fleet 
from  the  patriot  party,  be  changed  bia 
mind,  and  bustcuing  to  tho  Hngue,  en- 
couraged the  lailora,  by  taking  upon 
binuelT  tbe  command ;  eonduct  which 
Henrietta  bighly  commended. 

When  the  war  of  tbe  Fronde  broko 
oat  in  Paris,  at  tbe  oommencenient  of 
)61S,  Henrietta  urged  hrr  niter-in-liw 
impendinr  it 


D'ty.  But  tbe  Queen-Regent  not 
ng  one  of  thoae  who  took  warning  br 
tlie  eulaniitr  of  othera,  the  war,  whicb 
raged  for  ^ut  eighteen  montlu.  ipae- 
dilv  uiumed  a  moat  alarming  aipeet; 
and,  ere  it  reached  tbe  criiii,  Hannetta, 
Anne  of  Auitria,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
royal  Amily  of  Fiance  then  in  Fibugt. 
were  reduced  to  inch  eilnme  dntilu- 
tion,  that  they  had  not  wherewith  to  pm- 
cure  a  dinner.  The  Queen  itrenuoualy 
exerted  herwlf  to  put  a  period  to  the  war 
of  the  Fronde;  ibe  gained  thecnnfldence 
of  tlie  huute  of  i.'ond£,  the  IcadiTt  of  the 
pupnlur  piirtv;  and,  at  last,  alter  both  par- 
lii-»  hud  mirfcred  gnalti.  her  rfprraenla- 
tioniwcrc  liitcncd  to,  and  ptKin  cOcvh^ 
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To  Henrietta,  the  Chriitmcu  of  1648 
wn*  It  truly  doleful  one;  she  b:id  raiuly 
urscd  FruDce,  llolland,  and  Poland  tu 
aia  her  huahand ;  and  now  shut  up  in  the 
■poeioufl  Louvre,  whilst  all  around  her 
was  one  wild  scene  of  insurrection  and 
horror,  and,  with  thoughts  centred  on 
the  more  tlistant,  but,  to  her,  mure  ab- 
sorbing atfiiin  of  her  unfortunate  oon.sor* 
in  England,  whose  letters  could  nut  reach 
her,  un  account  of  the  besieged  stiite  of 
Psiris ;  she  and  her  daughtcT,  the  Princes 
Henrietta  Maria,  were  ncttuill y  fumishiug 
fur  want  of  bread,  clothinir,  and  fuel. 

On  the  .sixth  of  January,  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  one  of  Che  most  active  of  tiie  iiisur- 
rectionUts,  viMied  her;  and,  appalled 
by  tiiv  di^tituti(»n  and  misery  which  she 
endurod.  wiciiout  a  murmur.  liastcniHl  to 
the  Parliament  of  P;iris.  and,  on  tlie 
same  day.  prevailed  un  that  assembly  tu 
vote  hcf  the  very  acceptable  suni  uf 
twenty  thousand  livres.  On  this  event- 
ful day,  when  Dc  Ri'tz  saved  her  and 
her  daughter  from  perishing  of  cold  and 
hunger,  Ilenrietta,  having  receivetl  the 
affecting  tidings  that  the  dominant  fac- 
tion in  England  was  about  to  sentence 
her  husband  to  the  scaffold,  wrote  an 
earnest  dispatch  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  England,  imploring  to  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  London,  and  see  the 
unfortunate  Charles  the  First  En- 
closed in  this  dispatch,  were  letters  to 
the  Speakers  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
i  louses  of  Parliament,  and  to  Fairfax, 
the  general  of  the  army,  beseeching  from 
them  the  same  indulgence.  She  also 
wrote  to  her  husbsina,  deeply  sympa- 
thising with  his  afflictions,  and  sissunog 
him  01  her  anxiety  to  help  him,  and  her 
earnest  desire,  if  she  could  not  die  for 
him,  to  die  with  him.  These  efforts  of 
tiie  sorrowing  Henrietta  were  disre- 
garded by  the  enemies  of  her  husband, 
and  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First 
was  tried,  executed,  and  buried,  before 
his  consort,  besieged  as  she  was  in  Pahs, 
received  the  appoBiu^  intelligence. 

The  misery  and  insults  endured  by 
the  faulty,  but  greatly  ill-used  Charles 
the  First,  durine  his  captivity ;  his  un- 
just, partial,  ana  unconstitutional  trial ; 
and  his  still  mora  unjust  execution, 
have  been  so  fully  detailed  by  modem 


writers,  that  we  pass  them  by ;  simply 
remarking,  that  tno  murdensd  monarch 
was  hurried  to  the  scaffold  by  a  snudi 
faction  of  bold  and  ambitious  spirits, 
who  had  the  address  to  usurp  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  deeply  deplunnl,  and  would 
fain  have  prevented  his  exccuiion.  A* 
a  proof  of  this,  we  extract  the  following 
p;i88age  from  the  life  of  Philip  Henr}-, 
iin  eminent  divine,  written  by  his  vrni 
Mathew,  the  author  of  the  alebraU-<l 
**('ommi'ntarv  on  the  Bible." 

**At  the  'latter  end  of  I(M8,  he 
[Philip  ilrnrv]  had  leave  given  him 
[from  coUrgi'J  to  make  a  visit  to  Win 
father  at  Whitehall,  with  whom  he 
stared  for  some  time;  there  he  reus 
J:inuary  the  thirtyeth,  1049,  when  the 
Kiiiif  w:is  beheaded ;  and  with  a  very 
md  heart  saw  that  tragical  bluw  iriveu. 
Two  things  he  used  to  speak  of,  that  he 
took  notice  of  himself  that  day,  which  1 
know  nut  if  any  of  the  historians  men- 
tion. One  was,  that  at  the  instant 
wiien  the  blow  was  given,  there  was 
8ueh  a  dinnalj  umtvertalj  groan  annntg 
th€  thouMutU  of  tho  peopk  that  «m*« 
iffiihm  oiffhi  of  it  [at  it  wort  with  otto 
eoMtent)  at  ht  nevtr  hoard  heforoy  and 
desired  that  he  might  never  hear  the, 
like  again,  nor  see  such  a  cause  of  it:'- 
The  other  was,  that  immediately  after 
the  stroke  was  struck,  there  was,  acconl- 
ing  to  order,  one  troop  marching  from 
Charing-Cross  towards  King  Street,  and 
another  from  King  Street  towards  Char- 
ing-Cross, purposely  to  disperse  and 
scatter  the  people,  and  to  divert  the  dis-  • 
roal  thoughts  which  ther  could  not  but 
be  filled  with,  by  driving  them  to  a 
shift,  every  one  for  his  own  safetv.'* 

King  Charles  hud  been  beheaded  ten 
days  Mfore  the  dreadful  news  readied 
the  ears  of  Ilenrietta;  the  besieged  state 
of  Paris  had  stopped  the  couners  with 
dispatches  to  her  from  England,  and  she 
learned  the  sad  tale  of  his  trial  and  his 
death  all  in  one  day.  Her  secretary,  Lord 
Jermyn.  imparted  the  calamitous  tidings 
to  her,  and  it  plimged  her  into  grief  too 
intense  for  utterance;  for  hours  she 
neither  moved,  wept,  nor  spoke,  but 
stood  motionless  in  a  stupor  of  sorrow, 
from  whieii  she  was  only  arotisetl  by  the 
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•rmtNUhr  of  tlif>  Duclicn  of  Vendome ; 
when,  aficr  indul^nj^  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
•no  exclaimed,  ^  The  low  of  my  croim 
J  rc^t  not ;  but,  oh !  to  lose  so  kind, 
80  Tirtaous,  so  wise,  so  indnlgrnt  a  hus- 
band is  a  calnmitr  indeed  !*'  She  then 
resolved  to  retire  to  aconront,  and  there 
weep  nut  her  sorrow  unseen,  and  un- 
known, to  all  save  her  own  faithful  at- 
tendants. A  few  daTs  afterwards,  she 
took  up  her  abode  m  the  convent  of 
Carmelites,  in  Piiris,  wherein  she  gave 
herself  up  to  prayers,  and  the  rigid  forms, 
ceremonies,  fasts,  and  mortifications  usu- 
ally indulged  in  bv  Roman  Catholics 
on  such  occasions.  l)ut,  in  a  brief  time, 
she  was  forced  to  return  to  the  J»uTre, 
to  advise  and  direct  the  conduct  of  hrr 
elder  children.  II or  son,  Charles  the 
Second,  by  her  desire,  paid  her  a  visit 
in  the  summer  of  1649;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  such  were  the  commotions 
in  Paris,  pacific  and  conciliating  as  was 
her  conduct,  both  to  the  popular  and 
to  the  coort  party,  that  she  was  forced 
to  retire  from  the  Louvre  to  St  Ger- 
mains.  Her  ioumey,  especially  throuj^h 
the  streets  of  Paris,  was  fraugbt  with 
danger.  She  was  in  deep  mourning  for 
ber  murdered  husband ;  and  Charles  the 
Second,  who  was  also  in  deep  black, 
rode  by  the  side  of  her  coach,  to  protect 
ber  from  the  insults  of  the  rabble,  who, 
from  a  vague  notion  of  bettering  their 
own  miserable  state,  denounced  princes, 
and  all  that  was  prinoely. 

When  the  civil  war  in  P&ris  bad 
abated,  the  widowed  Queen  returaed 
with  ber  son  to  the  Louvre.  Here,  in 
August,  1649,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the 
youthfhl  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  paid  ber 
a  state  visit  of  condolence  on  the  death 
of  her  husband ;  and,  on  this  occasion. 
King  Charles  the  Second  was,  for  the 
first  time,  formally  acknowledged  at  the 
court  of  France,  where  the  charms  and 
ooquetry  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
detained  htm  for  some  time.  Impelled 
by  the  desire  of  ascending  bis  father  s 
throne,  Charles,  despite  the  alarms  nnd 
entreaties  of  his  mother,  trho  believed 
the  time  not  vet  ripe  for  striking  the 
blow,  venturea  into  his  lost  kingdom,  to 
seek  bis  fortune.  Accompanied  by  liis 
brother,  James,  Dnkc  of  York,  he  landed 


at  Jersey,  in  September,  1649,  where 
he  was  acknowledged  King  of  Grrat 
Britain;  be  then  proceeded  to  Scotland, 
and  commenced  a  series  of  adventurrs, 
till  his  escape  afVer  the  disastrous  defeat 
at  AVoroestcr,  when,  to  the  joy  of  Hen- 
rietta, who  had  given  him  over  for  lust, 
he  found  his  way  back  to  her  at  Pnris, 
in  October,  16ol.  **  His  daring  ndvcn- 
tures  and  hair-brendth  escapes,"  says 
an  esteemed  historian,  "  were  listened 
to  with  interest;  and  his  conduct  wns 
nuide  the  theme  of  general  pniisv.  That 
he  should  be  the  heir  to  the  British 
crowns,  was  the  mere  accident  of  birtli ; 
that  he  was  worthy  to  wear  them,  he 
owed  to  the  resources  and  energies  of 
his  own  mind.''  In  a  few  months,  I  o\r. 
over,  the  delusion  vanished ;  Charles  h.i<l 
borne  the  blossoms  of  promise  —  llti-y 
were  blasted  under  the  withering  infiu- 
ence  of  pleasure  and  dissipatitm. 

Two  of  Henrietta's  children,  the 
voung  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  she 
had  given  birth  in  November,  1640, 
and  his  sister,  the  Princen  Elizabeth, 
still  remained  prisoners  in  England ; 
the  former  was  too  young  to  feel  the 
degradation  of  his  situation,  but  tl:e 
Princess,  conscious  of  her  position,  was 
sent  from  St.  James's  to  Carisbroke  Cas- 
tle—the prison  fh>m  whence  her  father 
was  taken  to  be  tried  and  executed — 
where  she  gave  way  to  such  anguish, 
that  she  fell  into  a  nervous  fever,  of 
which  she  expired  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1650.  The  Queen,  on  hearing 
of  her  death,  wept  bitterly,  as  also  did 
her  aifeotionate  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  was  interred  with  but  little  cere, 
monv  at  Newport,  sixteen  days  after  her 
demue. 

It  was  whilst  the  protracted  negotia- 
tions  for  peace  between  France  and  the 
iron-wiUed  Cromwell  were  pending, 
that  Henrietta  Maria  took  occasion  to 
demand,  by  the  Toioe  of  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin,  the  pnyment  of  her  dower  as 
Queen-dowager  of  England.  **  She  hns 
no  right  to  this  dower,"  was  the  Pro. 
tector's  stem  reply ;  "  for  the  people  of 
England  have  never  reeoenized  her  as 
(^neen."  As  previously  snown,  she,  in 
her  girlhood,  had  refused  to  share  the 
coronation  ceremonies  with  her  husbiiud : 
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tnd  it  was  upon  thia  tnily  unwise  refusal, 
that  her  dower  was  now  denied  her ;  an 
insult  so  irritating,  that  Henrietta  ex- 
claimed, **  if  the  English  did  not  con- 
sider me  the  wife  and  consort  of  their 
late  soventign.  what  then  liavc  I  hcen  } 
surely,  they  would  nut  question  the  le- 
gality uf  my  niarriu}^  ?  However,'*  bhc 
i>rucee«lvd,  with  dignity,  **  as  Kin*; 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  ehuoites  to  suhmit 
to  such  a  taldu  stigma  on  the  rnyul  house 
of  France,  I  must  n*st  contented ;  espe- 
cially, as  my  husband's  loyal  subjects 
iiIwuVh  resi^'Cted  me  as  their  Queen.'* 
Although  iienrietti  failed  to  obtain  her 
dowfr  revenues,  she  procured  the  release 
of  iirr  young  son.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Cromwell  permitted  him  "to  transport 
hims(>If  beyond  seas,"  and  he  immeili- 
ately  flew  to  the  arms  of  his  mother* 
hy  the  inaty  of  poac<\  sij^ned  in  Oetobtfi 
1 606,  it  was  provided,  that  Oiarlos  Stu- 
art rCharles  the  Second ),  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  Ormond  Hyde,  and 
fifteen  other  adherents  of  the  exiled 
Prince,  shonld  he  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  France. 

As  Henrietta  admitted  Charles's  au- 
thority as  King  over  her  children,  she 
entreated  bim,  when  he  was  about  to 
depart,  to  permit  her  son  Henry  to  re- 
main with  her.  He  at  first  objected, 
fearing  that  the  Prince's  religious  senti- 
ments would  be  tampered  with  ;  but 
when  the  Queen,  who  was  already  edu- 
cating her  last-born  in  the  Catholic 
fiiith,  solemnly  promised  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  he  consented,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  wandered  out  of  France, 
and  settled  at  Cologne.  The  Queen- 
regent  of  France,  on  account  of  her  dis- 
courtesy in  driving  Charles  out  of  her 
territory,  added  two  thousand  francs  per 
month  to  Henrietta's  pension. 

In  December,  1652,  Henrietta's  f^n- 
tie,  didcruet  confessor.  Father  Philips, 
died,  and  his  post  was  filled  by  the  Abb^ 
Montague,  a  restless,  intriraing  Jesuit, 
who  speedily  destroyed  the  peace  of 
C  liarles  the  First's  family,  lie  first, 
under  a  representation  that  it  was  sinful 
to  permit  the  celebration  of  the  Church 
of  i*.ngland  service  at  the  Louvre,  caused 
Henrietta's  establishment  there  to  be 
broken   up.    and  her   residence    to   lie 


changed  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the 
Queen  •  mother  of  France  resided  ;  a 
rocajfurc  which  greatly  disconcerted  the 
Euglish  exiles — most  of  whom  professeii 
the  Church  of  England  faith.  Tlio 
change  also  severelv  aiSected  the  Queen ; 
siie  was  forced  to  live  in  public  with  the 
French  court,  whilst  her  delicite  health 
required  retirement; she  therefore  fouiid- 
cii  the  convent  of  Chidlot,  into  wliieh 
she  retired,  and  where  she  placed  h«*r 
daughter,  Henrietta  Maria,  to  be  edu- 
eited.  The  wily  Jesuit  next  pn'vaikd 
on  Queen  Henrietta  to  convert  her  Pro- 
testant  children  to  the  Catholic  (  hurch. 
This  task  of  love  she  comnienco<I  by 
urging  her  youngest  son,  Ueury,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  to  abaudon  the  Cliurch  of 
England.  Finding  entreaties,  persua- 
sions, and  threats,  to  be  alike  vain,  she 
resoU'ed  to  send  him  to  the  Jesuits'  CoU 
lege ;  but  he  promptly  refused  to  com* 
ply.  Stormy  altercations  ensued,  in 
which  M  entitle  and  the  young  Prince's 
faithful  tutor,  Mr.  Ijovet,  took  an  active 
piirt.  Meanwhile,  Prince  Henry  appli«<l 
to  his  brother  Charles,  who,  in  an  aifec- 
tionate  letter,  replied,  *^  I  understand 
Mr.  Mont:igue  ana  your  mother  are  en- 
deavouring to  pern  rt  you  from  your  re- 
ligion ;  if  you  hearken  to  them  or  any 
one  else  in  this  matter,  you  must  never 
think  to  see  England  or  me  agsiin.  Lo 
not  let  them  persuade  you,  either  bv 
force  or  fair  promises.  I  hear  there  fs 
a  purport  to  put  you  into  the  Ji^suits* 
College,  which  I  command  you,  on  tlic 
same  grounds,  never  to  consent  unto. . 
Bemember  the  last  words  of  yonr  dead, 
futlier,  which  were  to  be  constant  to  your 
religion  ;  which,  if  you  do  not  observe, 
this  shall  be  the  last  time  you  will  hour 
from  me."  Notwithstanding  this  myal 
mandate,  Henrietta  one  day  took  Priiicu 
Henry  aside,  kissed  and  caressed  hitn, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  once  more  listen 
to  the  persuasions  of  Montague.  He 
gave  the  crafty  Jesuit  audience  in  his 
private  chamber  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
listened  to  his  arguments  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  dismissing  him,  said,  **^  In- 
form my  mother  that  I  lulhere  more  firmly 
ttian  ever  to  the  religion  of  the  Church 
of  England." 

"  Then  it  is  her  Majesty's  command, 
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that  Tou  never  more  enter  her  presence/' 
replied  Mont«i}(ue,  ns  be  nbruptly  quitted 
the  aportnirnt. 

This  message  smote  Gloncrstcr  with 
despair ;  be  iostontlT  employed  the  in- 
tercession of  bis  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  but  to  no  purpose.  *'  I  will  dis- 
cuss the  subject  with  neither  of  you,*' 
replied  the  enraged  Queen,  **  but  through 
the  medium  of  my  confessor.  (Hoacester 
must  comply,  or  I  renounce  t\m  for 
erer." 

The  suliM'qnent  Sundny  morning  the 
Jesuit  called  un  tlie  rrincc,  entreated  him 
for  his  motlicr's  sake  to  succumb  to  her 
wish,  and  adriscfl  him  to  sp*ak  with  her 
as  she  went  to  mass ;  at  that  moment 
the  Queen  pa^scil  to  enter  her  coach,  the 
Prince  ruslii'd  out,  kneeled  before  her, 
and  implori-d  her  blessing ;  but,  to  ber 
rliffjn^ace,  she  repulsed  him  with  an  angry 

5 lance,  and  passed  on.  He  returned  in 
csfMiir,  and  when  the  diplomatic  Jesuit, 
who  haid  watched  the  meeting  from  the 
window,  asked  why  he  was  weeping,  re- 
torted with  disdain,  "  Because,  sir,  my 
motiier,  in  compliance  with  your  un- 
christian advice,  has  commanded  roe 
ncTcr  again  to  enter  ber  presence.'*  Be 
then  turned  from  the  base  Jesuit,  and 
it  being  serviiv-tiroe,  went  with  his  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  York,  to  Sir  Richard 
Brown's  private  little  chapel,  and  there 
took  part  in  the  holy  dcTotions  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Prince — he 
was  but  fourteen — was  now  forced  to  en- 
dure a  severe  trial;  when  the  dinner 
hour  arrived,  he  learned  with  astonish- 
ment, that  his  mother  refused  his  com- 
mon sustenance ;  by  her  strict  injunc- 
tions no  dinner  had  been  provided  for 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  the 
hoepitality  of  Lord  Hatton,  who  gene- 
rously offered  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost 
of  bis  power;  before  night  his  apart- 
ments were  dismantled,  the  sheetsstripped 
frem  his  bed,  his  servants  told  to  depart, 
and  his  horses  turned  adrift  out  of  their 
stables.  When  be  received  this  very 
onnatural  harshness  from  his  mother,  he 
was  penniless ;  but  Hyde,  Ormond,  and 
other  Church  of  England  Boyalists,  go- 
nerously  provided  for  his  maintenance. 
The  Diike  of  York,  by  his  constancy  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  assist- 


;  ance  he  afforded  his  younger  brother, 
also  deeply  offended  the  priest-ridden 
Henrietta ;  but  at  the  moment  when,  in 
all  probability,  he  would  have  been  dis- 
missed with  his  mother's  malediction, 
Charles  the  Second,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange  and  of  the  Qucfu 
of  Hohemia — both  staunch  Protcfttantt — 
wrote  a  formal  letter  to  his  mother,  de- 
manding the  Duke  of  GloucestiT  as  his 
subject;  a  demand  '«hich  Henriftta  was 
forccil  to  comply  with.  The  yoimt; 
Duke,  to  his  infinite  joy,  set  out  on  \m 
journey  to  his  brother  in  DeccmhiT, 
1654,  and  before  his  departure,  his  rr- 
luctint  mother  summoned  him  to  hrr 
arms,  kissed  him,  blessed  him.  and  pro- 
mised to  ceose  persecuting  him.  Tliis 
unwarrantable  cruelty  to  her  ynungrst 
son  is  the  worst,  the  most  repn'hrnsihli; 
deed  committed  by  Henrietta ;  and  cer- 
tainly her  confessor,  by  ureing  licr  to  it 
for  her  soul's  sake,  proved  himself,  al- 
though a  priest,  a  base,  heartless  wretch. 

Two  years  after  these  unpleasant  oc • 
euTTences,  the  Princess  of  Orange  viKittHl 
Henrietta,  ond  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  her  and  her  sons.  The  Duke 
of  York  escorted  his  sister,  the  Princesii, 
to  Pari^  and  about  this  time  it  was,  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  more  fascinating 
than  beautiful,  Anne  Hyde,  of  witom  he 
says,  "  she  had  all  the  auidities  proper 
to'  inflame  a  heart,  and  she  brought  my 
passion  to  such  a  height,  that  the  win- 
ter before  the  King's  restoration,  I  re- 
solved and  promised  to  marry  her."  The 
gossip  storv  mentioned  bj  Pepys  and  by 
Kcresby,  that  about  this  time  Queen 
Henrietta  married  Lord  Jermyn,  and 
shortly  afterwards  brought  him  a  daugh- 
ter, must  be  deemed  an  unfounded 
slander.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
improbability,  and  after  a  diligent  re- 
search, not  a  jot  of  evidence  cnn  we  find 
in  support  of  it. 

The  death  of  Cromwell,  on  the  third 
of  September,  1668,  although  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  raised  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  Henrietta,  that  a  brighter  era 
was  at  hand  for  her  and  her  family ;  and, 
when  intelligence  reached  her,  that  on 
the  eiffhth  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the 
Second  was  proclaimed  in  London,  sh« 
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beeama  frantic  with  joj ;  gave  a  ma^pii- 
fioaot  ball,  to  which  wna  invited  all  tlie 
Fnmch  courticn,  and  every  Fn^lish 
gciitlenuiD  in  Krancc,  bo  his  politic  or 
rcli^on  what  it  might;  and  hnstened 
with  the  glad  tidings  to  the  Nuns  at 
Chuillot,  wlicre  she  took  up  Ikt  abodo 
for  a  time,  and  where  ChurU'S  the 
Second,  on  his  road  to  England,  paid 
her  a  visit  incognito,  to  consult  her  in  tlic 
matter.  Althuui^h  she  strriined  every 
nerve  on  his  behalf,  made  alliances  in 
his  favour,  and  obtiiinctl  for  him  fifty 
thoumind  crowns  from  the  Duchess  of 
Savoy,  &ht*  wus  not  a  witness  to  the  ex- 
ulierant  joy  of  the  ri>storation  on  the 
menionihle  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1660  ; 
hor  absence  'u  thiis  noted  by  Cowley. 

*•  \Vhi»it»"i  n«»w  th«  roriil  iitAther,  wlicna  t 
To  takd  h«*r  mighty  Nhitni 
In  tliU  {nH|tiring  niKht ; 
And  with  the  part  she  ukcs  to  add  to  the 

d«li|tht. 
Ah!  why  art  then  not  horet 
Thnii,  always  ho»t,  and  now  the  happiest 

QiMon, 
To  mm  our  Joy,  and  with  nav  Joy  be  seen.** 

Her  absence  waa  occasioned  by  the 
arrangements  she  was  making  for  the 
betroUiment  of  her  daughter  Henrietta 
Maria,  to  her  nephew,  Philippe,  Duke 
of  Orleans ;  and,  immediatelr  these  ar- 
mncerocnts  were  settled,  as  far  as  they 
eo«ild  be  in  France,  (the  English  Parlia- 
ment had  to  fix  the  Princess's  dower,) 
she  resolved  to  go  to  England,  where 
she  honed  to  take  possession  of  her  long- 
withheld  dower ;  to  prevent  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  York  to  Anne  Hvde,  and 
to  again  behold  bar  son,  the  huke  of 
Gloucester:  but  she  only  obtained  one 
of  these  objocta.  Before  she  sailed, 
York  was  married,  and  tlie  sin;dU|iox 
had  carried  the  lamented  Glouc»»tcr  to 
an  eariy  grave.  She  tmbarked  with 
her  daughter  Henrietta  Maria,  from 
Calais,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
1660,  OB  bowd  the  English  fleet, 
nadcr  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  just  previously 
married  the  ch;uiuing  Anne  Hyde; 
an  at't  for  which  she  serenely  rrpri> 
manded  1ttm«  the  moment  he  entered 
ber  nreeence.  The  voyage  was  pro- 
tratteu,  by  ati  unusual  calm  ;  for  a  whole 
day  and    ni^ht  the  ships   bxily  nulled 


on  the  glossy,  rippluless  sea ;  at  last,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  a  gen- 
tle breeze  sprung  up,  and  wafted  the 
fleet  in  safety  to  Dover,  where  Charics 
the  Second  n-ceived  his  mother  and  hia 
sister  with  n>yul  magnificence.  In  Uie 
evening  he  entertained  them  with  a 
sumptuous  banquet  at  Dover  Castle, 
where  every  n**mber  of  the  Stuart  family 
assemblcit  to  iii\.lcoroe  them ;  and  where 
Prince  llupert  and  the  Princes*  of 
Onin^e  honoured  them  with  pcirticular 
attention.  Fmm  Dover,  the  royal  party 
proceeded  to  Gravescnd,  whence  tlic 
King  conducted  his  mother  to  White- 
hall, on  the  second  of  Novem1)er. 
Pepys  thus  alludes  to  her  arrival.  ^  To 
Whitehall,  where  I  saw  the  bosits  c«mi- 
ing,  very  thit-k,  to  Lsimheth,  and  all  thr 
sUiirs  to  be  full  of  people.  I  was  t<dd 
the  Quct*n  was  coming,  so  I  got  a  scnU 
ler  for  sixi>cnce,  to  amy  me  to  the  rtival 
barge  and  back ;  but  I  could  not  get  to 
sec  the  Queen.  ♦  •  •  I  omcrve, 
this  night,  very  few  bonfires  in  the 
City,  not  above  three  in  all  London,  for 
the* Queen*  s  coming;  whereby,  I  gncsa 
that  ber  coming  do  please  bat  vcnr 
few."  Tlio  next  day,  Henrietta  held  a 
grand  lev^  ai  Whitehall ;  and  "  on  the 
twenty-second,"  says  Pcpys,  **  Mr. 
Fox  did  take  my  wife  and  I  to  the 
Queen's  presence  chamber,  where  be  got 
my  wife  placed  behind  the  chair ;  and 
the  two  Irinccsses  came  to  dinner.  The 
Queen  is  a  very  little  plain  old  woman, 
with  nothing  in  asiiect  or  garb  more 
than  an  ordinary  woman.  The  Princess 
of  Orange  I  liave  often  seen  before. 
The  Princess  Tlenrietta  is  very  pteCty, 
but  much  below  my  expectation;  and 
her  dressing  of  hers-  If,  with  her  hair 
frixcd  sliort  up  to  Imt  ears,  did  anke 
her  seem  so  much  the  less  to  me.  But 
my  wife  standing  near  ber,  with  two 
or  three  black  pafedies*  on,  and  well 
dressedfdidsaem  to  mt  math,  bandaomcr 
than  she.*' 

Tlio  marrii^  of  Jaiaea,  Daka  of 
York,  to  Anne  Hyde,  waa  a  source  of 
great  trouble  to  the  royal  fomily.  Anna 
was  of  quite  inferior  tank  to  the  Duke^ 
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ud,  on  this  accoant,  Queen  Henrietta 
and  her  daughters  despised  her.  The 
Princess  of  Orange  declared  she  would 
neTcr  yield  precmenco  to  her;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Charles  Berkley  came 
forward,  swore  that  Anne  had  long  been 
his  mistress,  and  brought  as  witnesses  uf 
her  licentious  conduct,  the  Earl  of  Arrun, 
Jennyn,  Talbot,  and  Killigrew.  These, 
and  other  false  wituesses,  and  unfaithful 
councillors  —  some  divines  and  some 
lawyers  —whom  the  Princess  of  Oningv 
hod  suborned,  at  lost,  so  shook  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Duke,  that  he  assured  his 
mother  and  sister  ho  could  no  longer 
own  Anne  for  his  wife.  Meanwhile  she 
wus  delivered  of  a  son ;  and  wiiilstin  the 
throes  uf  Libour,  she  solemnly  Yowed, 
in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  that  the 
Duke  was  the  father  of  her  son,  and  that 
she  hud  always  been  faithful  to  him. 
For  several  weeks  James  bad  not  visited 
his  wife;  his  mind  was  racked  with 
doubts,  and  the  birth  of  the  child  so  in- 
eroasetl  his  distress,  that  he  was  laid  on 
abed  of  sickness.  His  brother,  the 
£ing,  subdued  by  his  passionate  impor* 
tunity,  had  sanctionea  the  match,  and 
he  now  generously  took  the  part  of 
the  distressed  Anne.  Mutters  were  in 
this  state,  when  the  Princess  of  Orange 
was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  of 
which  she  dii*d,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  1560.  A  few  hours  before 
she  expired,  she  confessed  that  Anue  had 
been  foully  slanderetl,  and  was  innocent 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her.  Berkley, 
to  save  himself,  it  is  supposed,  by  con- 
fessing his  guilt,  hastened  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  sick  Dnke,  and,  on 
his  knees,  pronounced  till  that  he  had 
said  against  .Anne  to  be  false;  **she  had 
never  Deen  his  mistress,  and,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  she  was  one 
of  the  best,  most  virtuous  wives  in  Chns- 
tendom.  Under  a  belief  thut  tlie  mar- 
riage would  prove  the  min  of  his  royal 
higliness,  he  had  invented  and  propa- 
gated the  calumny,  but  he  now  repented 
of  the  crime,  and  implored  the  Duke's 
pardon."  James,  no  less  pleased  than 
surprised  by  the  confession,  forgave 
lierkli^y;  and  then,  hastening  to  his 
wife.  Kissed  and  blessed  her  and  his 
little  one,  and  publicly  recognised  her 


as  his  Duchess.  Tlie  reconciliatiun 
greatly  irritated  Queen  Henrietta;  and 
when  the  King  urged  her  to  forgive 
them,  she  passionately  replied,  **  Never; 
and  if  you  att(*mpt  to  bnng  that  woman 
here,  out  I  go.'*  Her  malicious  oppo- 
sition, however,  was  short-lived.  Deeply 
impressed  by  the  death-bed  nniorse  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  urged  by 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Frencn  Mi- 
nister, Mazarin,  who  was  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate Anne's  father,  the  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  Henrietta— she  was  about  to 
proceed  to  J  ranee— sent  for  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  and  gave  tiiein 
her  blessing.  On  the  festival  of  the  ^'ew 
Year,  January  the  first.  1661,  hut  two 
days  after  the  burial  of  the  iVincess  of 
Orange,  in  the  Stuart  vault,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  she  publicly  recognised  tlieni 
at  Whitehall.  Pep}-s  says,  "To-day, 
January  the  first,  Mr.  Mo«)reand  I  went 
to  Mr.  Pierce's  in  our  way,  seeing  the 
Duke  of  York  bring  his  lucly  to-day,  to 
wait  upon  the  Queen-mother,  the  first 
time  that  ever  she  did  since  that  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  Qaeen-mother  is  said  to 
receive  her  now  with  much  respect  and 
love."  On  the  sauie  day,  Henrietta 
gave  audience  to  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
lather  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  when 
mutual  apologies  were  exchanged,  and  a 
reconciliation  effected  betwu<'n  the  long- 
estranged  Queen  and  Chancellor.  The 
next  diiy,  the  Queen,  dreading  lest  her 
best-beloved  child,  the  Princess  Henri- 
etta Maria,  should  fall  a  prey  to  the 
small-pox,  removed  with  her  to  llamptou 
Court;  and  so  soon  as  the  Parliament 
had  settled  upon  the  princess  forty-thou- 
sand jacobunes,*  by  way  of  portion,  and 
twenty  thousand  as  a  present,  proceeded 
with  her,  under  the  eseort  of  the  King  in 
person,  to  Portsmouth,  and  there  em- 
Darked  with  her  for  France,  on  board 
the  London,  one  of  the  finest  ships  iu 
the  royal  navy,  on  the  ninth  of  Januarv, 
1661.  The  vessel  sailed  with  a  fair 
wind;  but,  as  usual  with  the  Queen 
when  at  sea,  a  series  of  misfortimes 
followed.  "  This  day,  January  the 
eleventh,"  says  Pepys,   *'- comes  .news 

*  Gold  coins  of  th«  value  of  twenty-llvf 
shillings  eAcli,  sterling,  stmck  In  the  rpign. 
i  of  JaiuM  the  Firsu 
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to  the  City,  by  lctt4.'r,  from  Porti- 
mouth,  thai  tho  Princc#«  llcuritata 
Maria  fell  sick  of  tli«  metulu  (at  Ant 
thouffht  to  be  the  small-ptis)  on  board 
the  London,  iift4jr  she  and  the  Qufvii 
were  under  sail  Therefore,  the  royal 
Toya^m  returned  to  Portitmouth  har- 
bour. In  their  wuy,  by  neglect  of  the 
pilot,  the  xctacl  ran  u|»ou  the  Havre 
•and,  grounded,  untl  narrowly  escaped 
being  wrecked.  The  ('iueen  and  the 
Vriucess  continue  on  board,  and  her 
Majesty  does  not  intend  to  sail  again 
till  her  daughter  has  n*vovercd."  A 
fortnight  at^erwards,  the  Princess  being 

?rououuced  sufficiently  convalcscrnt, 
lenrietta  sailed  with  lier  to  Ilavrc.  Tiio 
Toyiige  was  short  and  pUasiint,  and  on 
landing,  the  royal  mother  and  diiu^hter 
were  ef»eorte<i  liy  tlie  governor  of  Nor- 
mandy, nt  the  head  of  the  leading  Nor- 
man nobles,  to  his  chateau,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Ut>uen,  end  there  magniAcently 
entprtaincd.  Afterwards  they  were  con- 
ducted  to  Pontoise,  where  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  his  Queen,  Maria  Theresa, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  met  them,  and 
accompanied  them  in  state  to  Pturis.  At 
tlie  end  of  I^cnt,  a  dispensation  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria  aud  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
obtained;  and  on  tlie  thirty-first  of 
March,  1661,  the  marriage  was  solem- 
nised in  the  private  chapel,  at  the  Palais 
RoyaL  in  the  presence  of  the  meet  illus- 
trious personages  in  France.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  the  Duke  insisted  on 
withdrawing  his  bride  from  her  mother 
to  his  own  {Mdaoe.  To  Queen  Henrietta 
the  separation  was  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme :  her  beloved  daughter  was  hut 
sixteen:  she  feared  the  temptations  of 
the  dissipated  court  would  be  too  great 
for  the  young  sprightly  Princess;  and  so 
it  turned  out.  The'  young  Duchess 
speedily  injured  her  health  and  her  repu- 
tation.  hv  being  U)e  foreui<«t  at  all  the 
court  baAit,  musques,  aud  other  nocturnal 
and  not  too  niputuble  entertainments. 

When  the  Queen  parte«l  from  her 
daughter,  slu:  rucirod  to  her  nmil  ciia* 
taau  of  Colomlie,  situate  about  five  miles 
fVt>m  Paris,  near  the  Seiue,  where  she 
lesided  iu  peaceful  retirement.  From 
Colonibe,  she  addressed  several  epistles 


to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  urging  her* 
for  hei*  soul's  sake,  to  improve  her  con- 
duct; but  her  residence  iit  this  delightful 
retreat  was  of  no  long  continuance.  She 
but  quitted  the  shores  of  Enghind,  under 
a  promise  of  returning  again  after  ef- 
fecting her  daugbtiT  s  marriage,  and 
iiettiing  in  the  country  whence  site  oIh 
tained  her  dower.  To  redeem  this  pro- 
mise, she,  after  inviting  and  sumntu- 
(Uisly  entertaining  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  and  with  scalding  tears  {Kirt- 
ing  with  tile  Duchess,  as  she  dolefully 
believed  for  ever,  ou  eurth.  proceeded  t«» 
Calais,  embarked  there,  braved  a  storm 
in  crossing  the  Channel,  and  reached 
England  in  safetr.  On  the  twenty- 
eiglith  of  July,  Charles  the  Second  and 
Kutheriue  of'liragiinza.  whom  he  hu«l 
Litely  wedded,  welcomed  her  with  royjl 
magnificence  to  Greenwich,  where  site 
then  took  up  her  abode;  Somensei 
House  being  at  the  time  under  rcp:iir. 
Shortly  afterwards,  she  joined  in  the 
aquiitic  pniccssion,  when  Queen  Kathe- 
riue  came  in  state  down  the  Tliamcs, 
from  Hampton  Court,  to  take  possession 
of  Whitehall.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer,  Henrietta  changed  her  resi- 
dence, from  the  old  dilapi«iated  nalace  a: 
Greenwich,  to  her  own  palace  of  Somer- 
set House,  which,  by  lier  desire,  had 
been  enlarged  and  beautified.  She  lived 
on  terms  of  amity  with  her  daughter-- 
in-law, Katherine  of  Braganxa,  and  the 
Duchess  of  York.  In  compensation  for 
her  dower  lands,  which  had  been  sliared 
by  the  revolutionists,  the  Parliament, 
in  1661,  granted  her  thirtT  thousand 
pounds  per  year,  and  to  this  pension 
Charles  added  an  annuitr  of  anotlier 
thirty  thoustand  pounds,  from  the  Ex- 
chequer. She  lived  considerably  within 
this  income,  and  every  quarter  distri- 
buted the  overplus  amongst  the  deserving* 
poor  and  unfortunate.  Somenet  House 
was  her  principal  residence,  and  it  wm*. 
in  her  Catholic  Chapel  there,  that  the 
perseented  Papists  of  London  ea|iigtv- 
gated.  She  devoted  gpreat  attention  to 
the  care  of  this  little  flock,  and  talked 
of  establishing  Catholic  Chapeb  in  se- 
veral of  the  leading  cities  in  Ensland : 
but  this  last  object,  which  would  have 
rendered    her    highly  onpopular,   was 
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thwarted  by  the  ilewT  of  her  health.  In 
1664,  tho  fogf  of  Loniloii  gretitlj  affected 
her  chest  and  she  suffered  much  from 
general  debility.  Chariot  the  Second 
urged  her  to  seek  health  at  the  baths  of 
liourbon ;  and  at  length,  afler,  in  com- 

{»Hancc  with  hi-r  earnest  entreaty,  he 
lad  promised  not  to  close  her  Catholic 
Chapol  at  Somerset  Ilotisc,  nor  molest 
her  religious  establishments  there,  durinir 
licr  absence,  she  resolved  to  pay  a  risit 
to  Krance.  When  ready  to  depart,  she 
called  her  priests  and  c<>nfe95<irs  around 
her,  bade  tbeiii  an  uffiTtionate  farewell, 
trld  them  **  she  hoped  soon  to  return,  and 
cliarged  them,  as  they  would  answer  be- 
fore God,  to,  in  the  mean  time,  faithfully 
and  diligently  perform  their  duly  to  the 
English  as  well  as  the  French  Catholics." 
She  embarked  at  the  close  of  June, 
lC6o,  in  a  ressel  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  iust  gained  a 
great  naTtl  victory  over  the  Dutch,  off 
Harwich ;  hmded  at  Calais  in  safety,  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  Paris,  and  took  up  her 
residence  at  her  farourite  chdteau  of 
Colombe.  In  this  peaceful  abode  we 
will  leare  her,  and  ghmce  at  that  tern* 
ble  risitation,  the  Oreat  Plague  of  Lon- 
don, which  had  broken  out  preTious  to 
her  departure  from  the  Metropolis. 

Tho  pestilence  began  in  Long  Acre, « 
at  the  close  of  1664,  when  two  or  three 
persons  suddenly  dying  in  one  family, 
the  timid  neighbours  took  the  alarm  and 
remoTed  into  the  City,  whither  it  is 
supposed  they  carried  the  infection. 
Here  it  gathered  strength  from  the 
denseness  of  the  population,  and  soon  its 
nirages  became  eiteniiTe.  The  lower 
chisaes  were  seised  with  a  panic,  and  en- 
tertaining an  absurd,  but  popular  no- 
tion, that  the  plague  Tisited  London 
every  twenty  years,  they  took  no  means 
to  counteract  it.  A  three  months'  frost, 
which  set  in  in  December,  suspended 
the  ravages' of  the  pestilence;  out  no 
sooner  hud  a  thaw  succeeded,  than  it 
burst  forth  with  incrsased  force.  As  the 
spring  passed  on,  it  extended  to  several 
parishes;  and,  at  last,  its  rava^  be- 
came so  alarming,  that  the  masutrates 
issued  an  order,  dated  July  the  first, 
166^,  to  shut  up  all  the  infected  houses, 

*  This  Moeoiiiit  \n  a  Kliylitly  nltercd  e-Ytntet 
flora  P«r<ty's  llhtnrr  of  LitiMuti. 


which  were  markctl  with  a  red  cross,  one 
foot  in  length,  painted  on  the  door,  with 
th^  wonls^  "  Lord,  have  merer  tipon 
us  r*  placed  aboTe  it.  From  that  mo- 
ment tne  house  was  closed,  and  guards 
were  constantly  in  attendance  to  supply 
the  sick  with  necessaries,  iind  to  prevent 
the  inmates  from  quitting  the  house,  for 
at  least  a  month.  This  precaution  is 
thought  to  have  done  much  injury.  If 
the  destroyer,  when  only  stalking  forth 
amnniTst  men  free  to  fly  from  his  ap- 

f>roa«'h,  and  to  shrink  from  contact  with 
lim,  ciMtimitted  such  havoc,  it  niav  be 
imagined  how  fell  bis  nivatres  must  liav* 
been  amount  persons  thus  pint  up  to- 
gether. Kven  those  who  retained  full 
possession  of  henltli.  nii^ht  calculate  the 
hours  tlifV  luid  still  to  live  ;  those  w1:o 
to-day  turned  out  the  bodies  of  their 
lifeU'ss  companions,  might  lay  their  ct  r- 
tain  account  with  following  them  on  the 
morrow ;  no  hofie  of  escape  being  left  to 
anj,  all  must  have  preimrcd  to  die ;  and 
this  consolation,  at  least,  they  must  have 
had,  that  neither  fear  nor  apprehension 
could  any  longer  interfere  with  the  ten- 
der offices  of  friendship  and  affection. 
The  surviving  son  needed  not  to  shrink 
from  closing  tlie  eyes  of  his  dying  ijarent^ 
nor  the  widowed  wife  to  pillow  her  head 
on  the  cold  breast  of  her  ncparted  spouse. 
An  eye-witness  says,  **  ^[auy  who  were 
lost,  might  have  been  alive,  had  not  the 
tragical  mark  upon  their  door  drove 
proper  assistance  from  them.**  The  same 
author  adds,  that  **the  mortality 
amongst  the  people  thus  shut  np,  waa 
^eatly  increased  by  the  wickea  prae- 
tioesofthe  nurses.  Those  wretches," 
he  remarks,  *'  out  of  greediness  to  plun- 
der the  dead,  would  strangle  their  pa* 
tients,  and  charge  it  to  the  distemper  in 
their  throats,  whilst  others  would  directly 
convey  the  pestilential  taint  from  sores 
of  the  infected  to  those  who  were  well/' 
Tlie  alarm  of  the  citizens  was  aggra- 
vated by  several  publications  which  were 
issued  in  the  early  stages  of  the  plague^ 
bearing  most  portentous  titles,  and  all 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  City. 
One  of  these  pamphlets  was  entitltid 
"  Fair  Warnings  "  a  second,  *'  Britain's 
Remembrancer,  and  a  third,  had  for  its 
title  an  epigram,  *'  Come  out  of  her,  my 
people,  lest  ye  he   partakers    of   her 
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'  plu;;tut."'  Fanatics  or  niiMionarief  ran 
through  the  strct  ts,  agitated  and  ugita- 
tinghy  their  oral  dcnuuciations  and  j>rc-> 
dictions.  Ono  man  ran  about  in  a  state  of 
vild  disorder,  crying  day  and  night,  like 
the  man  mentioned  br  Josephus,  whoso 
*'  NVoc  to  Jerusalem  !**  proceeded  and 
foretold  its  fall ;  he  walked  quickly,  and 
with  sepulchral  Toive,  and  countenance 
beaming  with  horror,  continuallv  cjacii- 
lattd,  **0h,  the  great  and  dreadful 
(mhI  !**  Another  man,  pretending  a  more 
than  human  authority  fur  preaching  to 
tlic  City,  went  about'  like  Jouuh  in  the 
city  of  NincTeh,  cryinflr  out  **  Yet  a  few 
duvs,  and  London  sbuU  bu  dcstroved." 

lu  the  months  uf  May,  Juue,  and 
July,  the  pLi?uii  had  continued  with 
iiiiiiu  or  less  sfviritv;  but  in  AutruKtaml 
Sr]iiuniber  it  <|uiukfne<l  into  dnatlfiil 
activity;  Rweepini?  away  three,  tour, 
tire,  and  sunietinics  eij?)it  thousand  {ht- 
sons  in  a  week.  Tlieh  it  was  that  the 
whole  Hritish  nation  wept  for  the  mise- 
rics  of  the  Metropolis.  In  some  bouses 
c;ircases  biy  waiting;  for  burial,  and  in 
others,  persons  in  their  last  agonies.  In 
one  room  were  heard  dying  groans,  in 
unothcr  the  rafings  of  delirium,  mingled 
witli  the  wailings  of  relations  and  friends, 
and  the  apprehensive  shrieks  of  cIhI- 
dnn.  Infants  were  smitten  witli  death 
Rt  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Some  of 
the  infected  ran  about  staggering  like 
drunken  men,  and  fell,  and  expired  in 
the  streets ;  whilst  others  lay  half  dead, 
never  to  bo  waked,  but  6y  the  last 
tmm|)et.  At  length  the  physician  and 
the  divine  receiv^  tlie  stroke  of  death, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  humane  and  holy 
otficcs ;  business  was  suspended,  the 
-bells  seemed  hoarse  with  tolling,  and 
the  sextons  were  not  sufficient  to  bury 
the  dead,  with  which  the  churcli-yanii 
were  so  glutted,  tliat  they  were  thrown 
into  pits  in  heaps  of  thirty  or  forty  to- 
getlier,  without  coffins,  monrnen,  or  | 
funeral  service.  When  the  disease  was 
at  its  height,  and  more  than  twelve 
thousand  perished  in  one  week ;  fires  of 
sea-coal  were,  by  order  of  the  Privr- 
Council,  kindled  in  the  streets,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  fire  to  every  twelve 
nouses,  with  the  fallacious  hope  of  dissi- 
pating the  pestilential  miasma;  but 
•*<  before  three   days  had  expired,   the 


heavens  so  srept  for  the  fatal  mil 
as  to  extinguish  even  the  fires  with 
their  showers."  A  fatal  night  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  more  than  four  thou- 
sand persons  expired.  Those  moving 
sepulchres,  the  <M»d  carts,  continu:dly 
traversed  the  streets,  whilst  the  ap- 
palling cry,  ** Bring  out  your  dead!** 
thrilled  through  every  soul  not  yet  dead 
to  feeling.  At  last  the  dead  carts  were 
insufficient  for  the  office,  and  the  houses 
and  streets  were  rendered  tenfold  more 
pestilenti;d  by  their  unburicd  dead.  The 
change  that  now  took  place  in  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Pfople,  is  thus  vividly  de- 
scribed by  JDefoe.  **  As  I  have  men- 
tioned bow  the  people  were  brought  into 
a  condition  to  despair  of  life,  and  aban- 
don tlicmselves,  so  this  very  thing  had 
a  strau:.>;e  elfcct  among  us  for  three  or 
four  weeks ;  that  is,  it  made  men  bold 
and  venturous ;  they  were  no  more  sliy 
of  one  another,  or  restrained  within 
doori,  but  went  any  where  and  ever)' 
where,  and  began  to  converse.  One 
would  say  to  another,  ^  I  do  not  ask  you 
how  you  are,  or  say  how  I  am.  It  is 
certain  wo  shall  all  go,  so  'tis  no  matter 
who  is  sick  or  who  is  sound  ;*  so  they  ran 
deliberately  into  any  place  or  company.'* 
The  dead  now  were  no  longer  num- 
bered, for  the  parish  clerks  and  sextons 
perished  in  the  execution  of  their  office. 
In  the  parish  of  Stepney  alone,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  sextons,  grave-dig- 
gen,  and  carters  employed  in  removing 
the  dead  bodies,  died  in  ono  year.  Teu 
thousand  houses  were  at  one  time  de- 
serted, and  it  is  said  that  during  the 
plague,  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  uou- 
sand  persons  quitted  the  metropolis : — 

"  Empty,  the  sirseta,  with  unoouth  verdure 

Into  the  worst  of  deserts  sadden  turned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man.** 

In  the  last  week  of  September  the 
plague  began  to  abate,  and  the  bills  oi 
mortality  fell  from  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  to  littlo  more  than  six  tliou- 
sund,  weekly.  Every  succeeding  week 
the  number  of  victims  diminished,  so 
that  by  the  subsequent  February,  the 
pestilence  had  wholly  ceased.  The 
number  that  perished  during  this  plague^ 
according  to  the  returns,  was  sixty- 
eiglit  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety; 
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bat  Defoe  ancrts,  "that  the  number 
wns,  at  least,  one  hundred  thousand.** 
The  lives  of  numbers  were  preserved  by 
means  of  shippins^  on  the  Thamis,  into 
wliieh  the  infection  did  not  reach,  except 
in  Tcry  few  instances. 

The  surrirors  of  the  dreadful  calamity 
wouUl  have  perishc><l  of  famine,  but  fur 
the  bountv  of  the  affluent.  The  money 
subscribed  is  said  to  have  amounte<l  to 
one  hundn-d  thousand  pounds  a  week, 
to  which  Charles  the  Seeund  humanely 
^ave  one  thousand  pounds  weekly.  In 
tlie  parish  of  Cripple^itc  alone,  tfic  dis- 
bursements to  the  |KM»r  amounted  to 
seventi-en  thousstud  pounds  a  week.  Hut 
even  when  the  po<»r  liad  obtainotl  the 
money,  they  feanrd  to  lay  it  out  in  pro- 
visions, lest  they  sliould,  hr  some  means, 
catch  the  infection.  If  thry  boui^ht  a 
joint  of  meat  in  tlic  market,  they  would 
not  receive  it  from  the  hanu  of  the 
butcher,  but  take  it  off  the  hooks  them- 
selves; the  butcher,  equally  cautious, 
would  not  touch  the  money,  but  hod  it 
dropped  into  a  pot  of  vinegar,  kq>t  for 
the  purpose.  Workmen  were  equally 
cautious  with  their  masters,  and  even 
members  of  the  same  family  with  each 
other. 

To  retom  to  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir: Henrietta  was  relieved,  but  not 
cured,  by  the  waters  of  Bourbon ;  con- 
sumption, and  a  complication  of  other 
maladies,  slowly,  but  fatally  undermined 
her  constitution.  In  August,  her  situ- 
ation became  such,  that  the  four  leading 
physicians  in  France  attended  her.  In 
tnith,  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption, and  a  too-powerful  dose  of 
opium,  administered  by  order  of  M. 
iJ'Aquin,  her  physician,  sent  her  into  a 
sleep  from  which  she  never  again  woke. 
The  day  before  her  death,  she  was  more 
cheerful  than  usual ;  after  partaking  of 
supper  she  swallowed  the  opium  draught. 
Went  to  bed,  and  fell  into  a  calm  sleep. 
At  dav-break  her  attendants  approach^ 
her  bed-side,  to  administer  another 
draught ;  she  made  no  reply  to  their 
reiterated  questions ;  they  touched  her, 
and  finding  that  she  moved  not,  became 
alarmed,  and  sent  for  priests  and  physi- 
vians ;  when  they  arrived,  she  slightly 
breathed    but  was  quite  unconscious, 


Tlie  priests  prepared  the  MCRiment  of 
extreme  unction,  and  soon  afterw.inls 
her  gentle  respirations  censed,  and  hrr 
s<ml  passed  to  eternity.  She  died  in  her 
sixty-first  year,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty -first  of  August.  1669,  at  her  fa- 
vourite residence  of  Colombe.  Couriers 
were  immediately  dispsitciied,  with  tlie 
fatal  tidings,  to  tlie  rektions  and  fricmls, 
and  the  subsequent  night  her  heart  was 
taken  out  and  presented  to  her  convent 
at  Cliailhit;  whither  her  body,  after 
being  emb;:lmed,  waseonveye«l,  previous 
to  the  funeral.  The  royal  corpse  lay  in 
sUite  at  Cbaillot,  till  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  evening  of  that  day, 
immediately  darkness  had  set  in,  it  was 
carried  in  grand  funeral  procession,  by 
torch-light,  to  tiie  royal  tombs,  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  there  interred 
with  imposing  funeral  rites.  Twenty- 
eight  diiys  afterwanU,  anotlier  magnifi- 
cent service  was  performed  to  the 
memory  of  the  Uuecn  of  Charles  the 
First,  Sy  the  nun^  of  Chaillot,  at  whieh 
her  bereaved  daughter,  Henrietta  Mari:i, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  took  a  eonspieuous 
part,  and  Boesuet  delivered  the  re- 
nowned funeral  oration,  which  at  once 
stamped  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  his  .times.  The 
courts  of  France  and  of  England  went 
into  deep  mourning  for  the  departed 
Queen.  Ciiarles  the  Second  deeply  de- 
plored the  loss  of  his  mother,  and  gave 
the  sisterhood  of  Chaillot  two  thousand 
jacobuses,  to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  re- 
ception of  her  heart. 

Henrietta  died  intestate,  but  not  in 
debt.  According  to  the  then  law  of 
France,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  wns  heir 
to  her  elfcGts ;  but  he  waived  his  claim 
in  favour  of  Charles  the  Secosd,  and 
Charles  prcsente^l  all  her  furniture  t9 
the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  who,  on  tlie  tenth 
of  every  month,  said  mass  for  the  repose 
of  her  soul.  Henrietta  left  bnt  three 
surviving  children,  Charles  the  Second, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  beautiftii  Duchess 
of  Orleans.  The  Dncheas  survived  her 
but  a  few  months.  She  died,  suddenly, 
in  June,  1670 ;  some  say  of  poison,  and 
others  of  cholera. 
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(bAThehixe  of 

(    BKAGAXZ.l.     the 

K    bu  t  ill-  titnl  Qi  iMD  0  r 

C   riiarln  Ihe  Second, 

m  amuir  thali^lilat 

K   tha  dcliRlitfiil  nluH 

■^  of  VilU  ViijoM,  ill 

I'nrtiiirni,  iXi  tbc  twmtT-flflh  of  XoTcm- 

Ut,  ia»8.  ths  Tcrr  dav  of  (lie  year— an 

mnpieioii*  dHj  for  Portapil — on  which 

livr  hchci.   John,   Duke  of  Jtragnnu, 

initiated  b;  the  ambitioii  of  her  mo- 

tlier,  Donna  Luiin,  the  daughter  of  the 

Dnke  d[  Medina  Ridonin,  undertook  to 

emanciniCs    hii  bleedine  country  ftom 

tlie  yoke  at  tTnumic  Spain,  or  die  b  tlie 

Mtenipt.       Tliii     important    ruTolution 

vai   effected    witii     mie    and    celerttf. 

1'he  people  wero  diigutted  with  tlie  n- 

Siroiii  and  impulilie  admtnittration  of 
livnrai.     Diike  John  won  a  dncendant 
of  ttia  ancient  King*  of  Purlii;:il ;  he, 


( tliis  1 


hinueir  to  be  prorlainied  Sing,  hj  tlig 
titte  of  John  the  Fourth.  The  Bnniih 
^ardi  vere  uttacked  and  roated,  anil 


chief  partiuni  of  tbe  gOTommPnt 
put  to  dputh  hf  the  populace.  All  tbe 
principal  tanni  followed  the  eiampie  of 
the  capital,  and  ahortlj  afterwanli,  ail 
the  foreign  •cttlomenti.  from  that  era, 
the  twontr-flflh  of  NoTembet,  18+0, 
Portugal  became  an  independent  acTe- 
reignly,  tflut  haring  btnn  for  aiity 
yean  no  appanage  of  Spain. 

ImmediatelT  after  John  the  Fonith 
hod  defeated  tlie  Spaniih  forcet  in  1640, 
Charlct  the  Kint  recogniied  him  ai  lo- 
Tcrei^  of  FortunI,  a  aerrice  rtfiwd 
to  him  by  Ihe  Pope,  and  by  all  Iha 
Catholic  court!  of  Europe,  excepting 
FniiiLi',  und  wiiicli  I'liiboldiiied  hini  to 
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]ii.)poie,  through  hU  Ambossndor,  the 
iii:irrtage  of  his  daughter,  Kacheriiic  of 
liragnnzn,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afcerwurds  Charles  tlie  Second ;  a  pro- 
posal to  which  the  needy  Kndisli  mo- 
narch listened  with  stoical  iuuiffcrtince. 
Kathirrinu  Wiis  educated  in  a  cuuvont, 
umicr  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
her  vf'vhc,  energetic  mother,  the  Uueen 
of  Portugal;  and  in  Norembcr,  1654, 
her  father,  out  of  tlic  unbounded  atfuc- 
tion  ho  bore  her,  gave  her,  besides  other 
Biiurccs  of  income,  the  bland  of  ^la- 
dcini.  the  citr  of  Lanego,  and  the  town 
of  Mour;  biit  with  a  proviso,  that  if 
siie  married  out  of  the  kingdom,  she 
should  exchange  them  for  a  suitible 
equivalent  from  the  nation.  Shortly 
afterwards  her  father  died,  and  lur  el- 
dest brother,  Don  Alphonso,  being  too 
young  to  reign,  her  mother  assumed  the 
regal  authority,  which  she  exercised  for 
ten  years,  with  such  success,  that  ihe 
independence  of  Portugal  was  firmly 
established,  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
the  nation  enlarged,  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  greatly  melionited. 
Many  were  the  offers  made  for  the 
hand  of  the  Infanta  Katherine ;  but  her 
motlier,  foreseeing  the  restoration  of 
Cliarlea  the  Second,  refused  them  all, 
with  the  secret  intention  of  marrpng 
her  to  tliat  forereign-  Donna  Luiza's 
fint  proposals  for  this  match  were  made 
to  General  Monk,  by  a  clever  Jew,  who 
at  the  time  almost  ruled  her  cabinet. 
But  Monk  felt  no  desire  to  wed  his  so- 
Tercign  to  a  Catholic.  Meanwhile, 
Charles  himself  feU  in  love  with  Hen- 
rietta,  the  youn^  Princess  of  Orange, 
and  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that 
Iter  mother,  the  Princess- dowager  of 
Orange,  peremptorily  refused  his  offer  for 
her  hand,  with  the  cutting  remark,  that 
**  although  the  son  of  a  King,  he  was 
but  a  poor  exile,  and  therefore  she  could 
not  think  of  throwing  her  daughter  away 
um>n  him."  Charles  also  made  the 
offer  of  hia  hand  to  the  niece  of  the  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. In  a  few  weeks,  however,  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  in  £ngland  turned 
in  fuvtmr  of  royalty,  and  when  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Parliament  arriyed  at 
Breda,  presented  the  royul  Stuart  with 
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fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  invited  him 
to  return  and  take  possession  of  his 
throne,  both  the  Princesses  of  Orange 
and  Mazarin  sought  to  nmew  the  ne- 
gotiation, but  to  each  of  them  Charles 
answered,  "  I  was  too  poor  for  the  lady 
in  my  adversity,  now  she  is  not  exalted 
enough  fur  me." 

Shortly  after  Cliarli  s  the  Second  had 
been  n'Storcd  to  tho  throne,  his  moro 
soImt  fnonds,  iH*rceiving  what  scand;il 
his  immundities  g:ive  rise  to,  urgently 
entreated  hiiu  to  marry,  and  at  last  he 
seriouidy  resolved  to  choose  a  consort. 
Whilst  pondering  on  the  subject,  and 
yet  uudeeid.  d  as  to  wliieh  of  the  mar- 
riageable Princesses  of  Europe  he  should 
offer  his  hand,  his  mother,  ut  the  scent 
instigation  of  the  French  cour^,  utrei  U-d 
his  attention  to  Katherine  of  i.nig:in»u 
France,  bo  it  observetl,  hud  aided  Por- 
tugal to  preserve  its  independence 
affiunst  Spain,  but,  by  the  recently  con- 
cluded treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Louis 
had  bound  himself  to  afford  no  further 
assistance  to  the  Portuguese  |mtriots  ; 
he,  however,  to  prevent  that  couutrv 
from  being  again  incorporated  with 
Spain,  determined  to  procure  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Donna  Katherine  to  Charles 
the  Second  ;  and  afterwards,  tlirough 
England,  t4j  afford  that  assistance  to 
Charles's  wife's  family,  which  he  oUier- 
wise  could  not  do  without  violating  the 
treaty.  Ho  wrote  to  tlie  court  at  Lis- 
bon, proposing  tiie  match ;  Donna  Luixa 
tlmnked  iiim,  and  as  bis  advice  accorded 
with  her  own  politic  views  on  the  sub* 
jeet,  immediately  adopted  iL  The  bu- 
siness was  opened  by  Don  Francisco 
de  Mello,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  in 
England.  He  proposed  the  match  to 
the  King's  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Farl 
of  Manchester,  and  on  the  following 
da^  paid  Charles  a  visit  in  person,  and 
ofiu;red  with  the  Princess  a  dower  of  five 
hundred  thousand  poundsin  ready  money, 
and  to  annex  Tangiers,  on  tlie  'coast  of 
Africa,  and  Bombay,  in  the  East  Indies, 
to  the  crown  of  England  for  ever ;  and 
to  grant  to  the  English  a  free  trade  to 
Portugal  and  to  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nies. Charles,  who  greatly  needed  mo- 
ney, lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  proposail, 
consulted  a  secret  council  eompoeed  of 
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Clarondon,  Ormond,  Soathampton,  Man- 
chester, and  Nicholas,  and.  in  compli- 
ance with  their  advice  and  his  own  in- 
clination, caused  Be  Mello  to  be  given 
to  understand  that  the  proposal  wonld 
be  accoptcti.  To  facilitate  the  negotia- 
tion. Do  Mello  returned  to  Poriuj^al, 
with  letters  from  Charles  to  Kathcrinc, 
to  her  mother,  the  Queen-rc{ront.  and  to 
her  brother,  the  young  King,  in  favour 
of  the  niarriugc.  The  court  at  Lisbon, 
overjoyed  at  the  prospects  of  the  alliance, 
conferred  the  title  of  Count  Da  Ponte 
upon  De  Mello.  and  dispatched  him  to 
Kugland,  with  full  powers  to  conclude 
the  marriage.  At  the  commencement 
of  1661,  he  arrived  at  London,  when,  to 
his  8urpri:>(\  he  was  received  with  great 
cooliies-s  at  court ;  in  fact,  in  his  ahst-nee. 
Vaiteville,  the  Spauish  Anih:issador, 
had  informed  Charles,  that  Katherine 
was  known  t4>  be  incapable  of  becoming 
u  mother ;  she  was  uglv  and  deformed, 
and  his  marriage  with  her  would  lead  to 
a  war  with  Spain  and  other  evils ;  but 
if  he  would  take  one  of  the  Princesses 
of  Parma,  the  King  of  Spain  would  give 
with  either  of  those  ladies  as  large  a 
dower  as  would  be  given  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  Spain.  These  suggestions,  se- 
conded Dv  the  efforts  of  the  £arl  of 
Bristol,  the  enemy  of  the  Portuguese 
match,  induced  Cliarlcs  to  dispatch  that 
nobleman  to  Parma,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  two  Princesses.  He 
saw  them  on  their  way  to  church ;  the 
one  sight  convinced  him  that  the  one 
was  too  ugly,  the  other  too  corpulent, 
to  1)0  recommended  to  the  royal  choice. 
The  ill  success  of  Bristol's  mission  urged 
Yatteville  to  make  further  efforts  agaiust 
the  Portuguese  match  ;  he,  in  the  name 
of  his  royal  master,  offered  to  dower  a 
Princess  of  Denmark  or  of  Saxony,  or 
the  Princess  Henrietta  of  Orange ;  or, 
indeed,  any  Indy  Charles  chose  to  accept 
as  a  bride,  wiiether  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant, saving  Katherine  of  Broganza.  But 
the  English  monarch  tumnd  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  proposals.  The  amount  of  the 
dower,  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  who,  to  secure  the  Por- 
tuguese mutch,  offered  him  a  dower  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  and  other  valu- 
able services;  and  what,  perhaps,  out- 


weighed all  other  oonsiderationii,  tlie 
confirmation  of  De  Mello's  account  of 
the  Infanta*s  personal  charms  and  agre^ 
able  manners,  by  several  trustworthy 
persons  who  had  lately  returned  fioni 
Portugal,  completely  turned  the  balance 
in  favour  of  Katherine.  Her  portrait 
was  shewn  to  Charles — he  proc./Unce<l  it 
beautiful ;  and  after  a  full  council  of 
eight-aiid-twcnty  members  had,  without 
a  dissentient  voice,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  match  ;  he  sent  for  the  Portuguesie 
Ambassador,  received  him  with  marked 
distinction,  and  acquainted  him  with  his 
earnest  desire  to  marry  the  Infanta  with- 
out further  delay.  De  Mello  received 
the  communication  with  infinite  satis- 
faction, and  assured  Charles  that  the 
Queen- mot) ler,  to  show  tiie  confidence 
she  rcposod  in  his  honour,  had  resolved 
to  send  her  daughter  to  him  unmarried. 
The  motive  wliich  really  induced  the 
politic  Donua  Luiza  to  dispense  with 
the  bctrothmcnt  of  her  daueiiter  by 
proxy,  was,  that  the  marriage  being  be* 
tweeu  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic,  a 
dispensation  was  necessary ;  and  as  the 
see  of  Rome  had  never  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Portugal,  the  Pope, 
in  the  dispensation,  would  mention  Ka- 
therine, not  as  the  Infanta  of  King  John 
the  l<  ourth  of  Portugal,  but  >iinply  a* 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza — a  slight  which  the  jealous  Queen- 
mother  and  ner  court  would  on  no  ac- 
count submit  to. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  unplea. 
santnesses  similar  to  those  which  dimmed 
the  lustre  of  his  fiither^s  coronation, 
Charles  resolved  to  be  crowned  before 
his  marriage  with  the  GathoUe  Kathe- 
rine was  solemnized.  His  inauguration 
was  performed  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies, pomp,  and  rejoicing,  on  the  twenty* 
third  of  April,  1661.  The  Parliament 
met  on  the  eighth  of  May;  the  King 
opened  the  session  in  person,  and  in  his 
speech  to  both  houses,  informed  them  of 
his  intended  marriage.  Both  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons  voted  him  congratu- 
latory addresses,  and  in  June  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  the  Karl  of  Sandwicn 
dispatched  with  a  fieet  to  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  after  teaching  pi* 
ratical  Algiers  and  Tunis  to  pay  oue 
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Tcspcet  to  tbo  British  fla^,  and  taking 
poMCMton  of  Tangion,  to  bring 
tlic  Portugtieim  Princess  to  £ngUinX 
Mt!ain while.  Vattcvillc,  the  disappuintccl 
Spanish  ambassador,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite the  nibble  of  London  to  rise  in  riot, 
in  opposition  to  tlie  introdiictiun  of  a 
Popisii  Queen  into  Protestant  Kngland ; 
but  his  efforts  were  vuin.  All  classes, 
dis(^ii8te<l  with  the  King's  arooun  with 
Mn.  Palmer,  afterwards  Ludv  Castie> 
maiiie,  thouj^ht  it  better  that  he  should 
have  a  Catholic.  Queen,  than  no  Queen 
at  all.  To  Mrs.  Palmer,  with  whom 
the  King,  although  professing  himself 
to  be  a  married  man,  continual  to  live 
on  terms  of  the  most  disgraceful  famili- 
arity, the  approaching  marriage  ww 
a  subjrct  of  ip*cat  annoyance  and  uuxietr. 
To  pai-ify  tiie  temper  of  tlii:i  bad,  bold 
woman.  Ciiarlcs  usually  dined  and  sup- 
ped at  her  house ;  created  her  reluctant 
tiuslKind  Karl  of  Castlemaine,  and  so- 
lemnly promised  to  appoint  her  one  of 
the  ladles  of  tho  bedchamber  to  his 
Queen. 

Meanwhile,  the  £arl  of  Sandwich 
reached  Lisbon,  and  after  many  cere- 
monies, and  much  tedious  delay,  was 
forced  bv  the  artful  Queen  Bcgent  to 
receive  but  half  of  the  sum  promised 
with  Eatherine — and  that  not  in  money, 
but  in  mcrchandiae;  and  to  accept  a 
bond  from  tho  crown  of  Portugal  for 
tlte  payment  of  the  residue,  within  a 
year,  lie  sailed  from  Lisbon,  with  the 
royal  bride,  on  tho  fifteenth  of  April. 
1662.  The  parting  of  Katlierine  from 
her  mother,  is  thus  recorded  by  a  con- 
temporary poet : — 

"Here  tlie  two  Queens  took  leave,  Imt  in 

nich  sort, 
An  with  Mnaxemeni  flllid  the  thronfsd  Coart. 
TliAircarri*g«  mors  thiin  miMieiiUno,  no  tear 
From  elthsr  of  tlielr  Uftjevtieii  appear. 
Art  ooniiuenni  nature,  state  and  reaima  stood 
Like  two  Kfeat  oonHula,  to  raxtrain  the  flood 
i>(  pajinioD  and  affection,  whicli,  novertboloMS, 
Appeared  in  sad,  but  pnideiit  comelineas. 
A  ttecne  no  Noleinn,  that  the  Htaudem  by, 
Botli  lords  and  ladles,  did  that  want  supply. 
In  this  irneat  ooncourM,  every  one  appeiuv 
Paying  a  tribute  to  them,  in  their  tttanu" 

The  voyngc  wns  tedious  and  stormy  *, 
in  the  channel  it  blew  such  a  gale,  that 
ihii  fleet  sought  shelter  in  Mount  Bay, 


till  the  storm  subsided,  and  a  favonrabla 
breeze  sprung  up.  Otf  the  Isle  ol  Wight, 
they  met  the  I  Juke  of  York,  who,  at  the 
hcatl  of  five  frigates,  had  put  to  sea.  to 
meet  his  future  sister-in-law.  The  Duke 
paid  a  visit  to  the  royal  bride,  on  bo;ird 
the  lloyal  CharK^  the  vessel  in  which 
she  sailed;  and  although,  bein;^  the 
King's  brother,  he  might  have  saluted 
her,  he,  out  of  a  delicate  regard  to  her 
feelings,  and  that  he  uiiirht  not  be  tho 
fir»t  man  to  ulTL-r  that  eoinplinient  to  his 
Queen,  simply  kissed  hi-r  hand.  Ilu 
then  intrudueed  to  her  several  noblemen, 
amongst  wlium  were  the  Earl  uf  Chester, 
field  and  tlie  Duke  of  Onnond.  who 
brought  her  a  letter  from  the  King; 
and  after  tliey  iiad  kissed  her  hand,  he 
seated  hini.<ielf  by  iier  side,  and  famili- 
arly convers(d  with  her  in  Spanish, 
iienceforth,  he  daily  visited  tho  Queen 
to  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  and  her  Ma- 
jesty, emerging  from  the  almost  oriental 
state  of  seclusion  in  wliich  she  had 
hitherto  kept  herself,  welcomed  him 
witli  winning  sweetness.  Pepys  sa}'8, 
that  Mr.  Creed,  secretary  to  Lord  Sand- 
wich, informed  him  '*how  recluse  the 
Queen  had  ever  been,  and  all  the  voyage 
never  came  upon  the  di^ck,  nor  put  her 
head  out  of  her  cabin,  but  did  love  my 
lord's  music,  and  would  send  for  it  down 
to  the  state  room,  and  she  set  in  her 
cabin  within  hearing  of  it."  He  also 
states,  that  the  Queen  gave  no  rewards 
to  any  of  the  captains  or  officers,  but 
only  to  my  Lord  Sandwich,  and  that 
was  a  bag  of  gold,  which  was  no  no- 
ttourable  present,  of  about  one  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Th« 
Portuguese  writers,  however,  assure  us, 
**tliatshe  liberally  rewarded  the  com- 
manders and  the  officers  of  the  ships, 
and  gave  money  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  common  sailors." 

The  fleet  anchored  at  Spithead  on 
the  thirteenth  of  May;  and  on  the 
same  day  Katherine  landed,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  King's  house,  at  Ports- 
mouth :  **  where."  savs  tb.c  Jiarlot  Sand- 
wich,  **she  took  up  her  lodging?, 
received  ray  Lady  Suffolk,  and  the  other 
ladies  of  her  household,  very  kindly, 
and  appointed  them  this  morning  to 
come  and  put  her  in  that  habit  they 
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rliought  would  be  most  pleasing  to  the 
Kiiie;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  when  thvy 
ulialj  have  done  their  part,  she  will  ap^ 
IH':\r  with  much  more  advantage,  and 
Vi'ry  well  to  the  King's  contentment. 
Siie  IB  a  Princess  of  extraordinary  good- 
ness of  disposition,  very  discreet  and 
piouSf  and  there  is  every  hope  timt  she 
will  make  tlic  King  and  all  of  us  happy." 
The  news  of  her  Mnjo8ty's  landing  was 
swiftlv  ciirricd  to  Charles  by  her  Lord 
Chamberlain ;  hut  the  re:d  or  pretended 
necessity  of  bringing  thu  session  to  a 
close,  detained  the  King  in  London  for 
live  days  nftcrAvards;  and  during  this 
time,  he  disgraced  himself,  by  daily  din- 
ing and  supping  with  the  detestable 
Lady  Castlemaine. 

**  On  the  twenty,  first  of  May, 
1602,"  Pepys  remarks,  •*Lord  Sanil- 
wiche's  housekeeper,  Sarah,  told  nu> 
how  the  King  dined  at  my  Lady  Castle- 
maine's,  and  supped  every  day  and  night 
the  last  week ;  and  that  the'night  that 
the  bonfires  were  made  for  the  joy  of  the 
Queen's  arrival,  the  King  was  there,  but 
there  was  no  Are  at  her  door,  though  at 
all  the  rest  of  the  doors  almost,  in  the 
street,  which  was  much  observed ;  and 
that  the  King  and  she  did  send  for  a 
pair  of  scales  and  weighed  one  another , 
and  she,  being  near  gomg  to  bed,  was 
said  to  be  the  heaviest"  Charles  left 
London  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  and 
reached  Portsmouth  on  the  next  day. 
Katherine  was  confined  to  her  bed  with 
a  cold,  and  slight  sore  throat ;  but  lie 
hastened  into  her  chamber,  affectionately 
embraced  her,  earnestly  conversed  with 
her  in  Spanish,  and  on  returning  to  his 
own  apartments,  highly  commended  her 
(lerson  and  manners.  Some  writers 
affirm  that,  on  first  seeing  her,  he  de- 
clared she  was  "  as  uglj  as  a  bat ;"  but 
tlie  subjoined  letter,  wntten  by  himself  to 
Clarendon,  ou  the  morning  of  his  mar- 
riaffe,  fully  disproves  the  assertion  :— 
**  Her  &ce,  my  Lord,  is  not  so  exact  as 
to  be  called  a  beauty,  though  her  eyes 
are  excellent  good,  and  not  anything'  in 
her  face  that,  in  the  least  degree,  can 
•koqm  one.  On  the  contrary,  she  has 
as  much  agreeableneas  in  her  looks,  al- 
together, as  ever  I  saw ;  and,  if  I  have 
any  skill  in  physiognomy,  which  I  think 


^  I  have,  she  must  be  as  good  a  womaii  80 
ever  was  bom.  Uer  conversation,  as 
much  tkM  I  can  perceive,  is  very  good ; 
for  she  has  wit  enough,  and  a  mosi 
agreeable  voice.  You  would  much 
wonder  to  see  how  well  we  are  acquainted 
already.  In  a  word,  I  think  mysi-lf 
very  happy,  for  I  am  confident  our  two 
humours  will  agree  exceedingly  well 
together." 

On  the  twentieth  of  ^fay,  tlie  heoltb 
of  the  Queen  havine  greatly  improved, 
I  it  w:is  n^solved  that  tlie  nuptials  sliould 
'  t'ike  place  the  next  day.  Since  her  ar- 
rival, Katherine  bad  been  earnestly  im- 
portuned to  waive  her  claim  of  having 
the  marriiige  celebrated  af\er  the  Catho- 
lic rite;* ;  but,  as  she  remained  iufiexi- 
ide,  it  was  perfomuKl  with  all  possihlu 
privacy,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
tirst  of  May,  in  her  bixl-room,  by  her 
almoner,  the  Lord  Aubigny.  Phillip, 
afterwards  Cardinal  Ilowanl,  and  five 
others,  attended  as  witnesses,  and  every 
person  present  was  sworn  to  profound 
'secrecy.  After  dinner,  the  ceremony 
was  publicly  solemnizeo,  after  the  form 
established  oy  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  great  hall  or  presence  chamber, 
by  the  Bishop  of  London.  A  rail  across 
the  hall  divided  the  royal  party  fh>m 
the  concourse  of  nobles  imd  gentry  who 
witnessed  the  ceremony.  When  the 
King  and  Queen  had  taken  their  placet 
nnder  a  rich  canopy,  the  Bishop  per* 
formed  the  nuptial  rites  prescriboa  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  pro- 
nounced tliem  married,  **in  tlie  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost"  '*  Long  may  they  live ! "  re* 
roonded  the  spectators,  with  hearty 
snouts ;  and.  in  conclusion,  the  ribbons, 
which  the  bride  wore  in  profusion, 
were  cut  from  her  drsss,  and  <fistributed 
in  small  portions,  as  wedding  favours, 
amonffst  the  assembly.  whilst  the 
scramble  for  these  eagerly-songht  frag- 
ments was  going  on,  Charles  conducted 
his  consort  to  tier  anartments,  where 
the  principal  ladies  ana  nobles  at  court 
kissed  her  hand.  The  marriage  was 
entered  in  the  parish  register  of  St 
Thomas  &  Becket,  Portsmouth,  in  the 
following  words:  **Our  most  graciouff 
sovereign  lord,  Charles  the  Seeond,  by 
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the  grace  of  God,  £in^  of  Great  Britain, 
Iec.  ;  and  the  most  illustrious  Donna 
Katherine,  Infanta  of  Portugal,  daugh- 
ter of  the  deceased  Don  Juan,  King  of 
Portugal,  and  sister  to  the  nresent  Don 
Alpfaonso.  King  of  Portugal,  was  mur- 
ried  at  Portsmoutli,  upon  Thursdayi  the 
twentjT-first  of  May,  1662,  being  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign ; 
hy  the  Right  Bevcrend  Father  in  God, 
Gilbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Loudon,  Dean  of 
his  Majesty's  Chapel  Royal;  in  the 
presence  of  several  of  the  nubility  of  his 
Af  ajcftty*s  dominions  and  Portugal." 

After  the  fatigues  of  the  ceremony, 
the  Queen,  who  was  yet  weak,  from  the 
eifi.*cts  of  her  late  indisposition,  retired 
to  repose  in  livr  chamber.  The  King 
took  hi:s  supper  with  lier  on  her  bed ;  and 
so  little  did  he  know  his  own  heart,  that 
four  (lays  afterwards  he  wrote  to  C'ltn-n- 
don — **  I  cannot  easily  tell  you  how 
happy  1  think  myself;  and  1  must  be  the 
wortft  man  living—which  I  hope  I  am 
not— if  1  be  not  a  good  husband." 

Katherine  and  her  royal  spouse  left 
Portsmoiith  on  the  twenty-iicyeuth, 
tarried  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  at  Windsor ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  the  armiversary  of  Charles's  birth 
and  restoration,  reached  Hampton 
Court,  where  the  stata  officers,  the  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  ladies  of  the  Court 
were  waiting  to  greet  their  Queen  on 
her  arrival.  She  checrfttlly  reoeired 
their  congratulations,  permitted  them  to 
kiss  her  hand,  and  on  the  Duchess  of 
York  being  presented,  took  her  in  her 
arms,  called  her  sister,  and  affectionately 
saluted  her.  Tlie  personal  charms  of 
Katherine,  if  not  tninscendant,  were 
evidently  above  mediocrity.  On  this 
subject,  Pcpys  remarks— **  The  Queen 
was  brougiit  a  few  day  s  since  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  all  peunle  pronounce  her 
to  be  a  very  fine  una  handsome  lady, 
and  very  discreet ;  and  that  the  King  is 
pleased  enough  with  her,  which  I  fear 
will  put  Maoatn  Castlemainc's  nose  out 
of  joint.  The*Court  is  wholly  now 
at  Hampton.  On  the  third  of  June,'* 
he  proceeds,  "  I  found  the  Countess  of 
Sandwich  come  from  Court,  where  the 
Queen  had  used  lier  very  civilly ;  and  the 
Counter  tells  me  she  is  a  very  pretty 


woman.  Yesterday,  Sir  R.  Ford  told 
me  tlie  Aldermen  of  the  C  ity  did  attend 
her  [Majesty]  in  their  habits,  and  did 
present  ber  with  a  gold  cup,  and  one 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  therein.  But 
he  told  me  that  they  were  so  poor  in 
their  chamber,  that  tiicy  were  lain  to 
coll  two  or  three  Aldermen  to  raise  tines 
to  make  up  this  sum." 

For  a  few  weeks  after  their  marriage, 
the  royal  pair  livetl  in  perfect  harmott)\ 
Fur«*going  the  strict  exercise  of  her  reli- 
gious devotions,  Katiieriuc,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador, 
overlooked  the  dissipation  of  the  gay 
Court,  and,  to  please  her  witty,  licentious 
husband,  firequeutly  ap|)eared  in  public, 
and  took  part  with  him  in  sylvan  and 
aquatic  sports,  balls,  concerts,  and  other 
entertainments;  whilst  Charles,  chuniied 
with  the  grace,  winning  manners,  and 
freshmss  of  his  bride,  made  her  his  first 
und  canicst  care.  The  first  interrupti(»u 
to  Kutherine's  dream  of  wedded  felicity, 
was  occasioned  in  July,  by  tiie  King's 
resolution  not  tn  estrange  nimsclf  from 
Lady  Ciistlcmaine.  She  had  borne  him  a 
son  since  the  Queen's  arrival;  he  had 
stood  godfather  to  that  son ;  and  her 
husband  had  withdrawn  in  disgust  to 
J*'rance,  with  a  view  of  separating  from 
her  for  ever.  Charles,  therefore,  began 
to  consider  that  she  had  more  than  ordi- 
nary claims  upon  him  for  protection ; 
and,  erroneously  believing  Katherine  to 
be  in  profound  ignorance  of  his  amours 
with  her,  placed  her  name  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  ladies  whom  he  recommended 
to  the  Queen  for  appointments  in  her 
household.  Katlierine  instantly  drew 
her  pen  through  the  abhorred  name.  **  I 
hear,"  says  repys,  **that  the  Queen 
did  prick  her  out  of  the  list  presented 
her  by  the  King,  desiring  that  she  might 
have  that  favour  done,  or  that  he  would 
send  her  back  again  to  Portugal;  and 
that  the  King  was  angry,  and  the  Queen 
discontented  a  whole  day  and  night 
upon  it;  but.  at  last,  the  King  hath 
promised  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Lady  Castlcmaine."  A  promise  he 
directly  afterwards  violated,  by  leading 
"  the  lady,"  as  Castlemaine  was  usually 
designated,  into  the  Queen's  chaml)er, 
and  presenting  her  to  her  Majesty,  in 
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the  midst  of  a  brilli:iiit  Court.  Kuth- 
eriiie  subdued  her  feelings  for  the  mo- 
ment, received  her  rival  mciouslj,  and 
pcmiittcd  her  to  kiss  her  hund.  But  the 
effort  nearly  cost  her  her  lifu ;  in  a  few 
minutes  her  ryes  were  suffused  with 
teon,  the  bloo<l  gushed  from  her  nose, 
she  chungod  colour,  shrieked,  aiul  was 
carried  to  her  apartment  in  a  He. 
Charles  pronounced  this  incident  an  in- 
sult to  himself  and  to  Lsidy  Castlcmaine ; 
he  vowihI  that  he  would  ncrer  submit  to 
tlie  iculous  whims  of  his  wife  ;  and  told 
Kathcriue,  as  she  had  put  a  public  insult 
upon  J«idy  Castlcmaine,  she  must,  to 
make  liiT  a  bccomini?  reparation,  receire 
her  as  a  lady  of  her  bcd-chamlicr.  This, 
the  Queen  very  pn»perly  rcfusetl ;  when 
Charles  resolved,  as  her  husband  and 
Kinc;,  to  enforce  compliance.  The  pro- 
flijpitc  at  Court,  applauded  his  resolu- 
tion ;  and  on  Clarendon  ami  Ormond 
Yenturing  to  remonstrate  against  it,  he 
pilence<l  them  by  addressing  the  sub- 
joined letter  to  Clarendon  : — 

"  llmiipton  Court. 
"  I  forgot,  when  you  were  here  hist, 
to  desire  }ou  to  give  iSroderiukc  counsel 
not  to  meddle  any  more  with  what  con- 
eems  my  Lady  Osutlemaiiic,  and  to  let 
him  have  a  cure  how  he  is  the  author  of 
any  scandalous  reports:  for,  if  I  find 
him  guilty,  1  will  make  him  rci)ent  of 
it  to  the  lost  moment  of  his  life ;  and 
now  I  am  on  this  mutter.  I  think  it  ne- 
oevan*  to  give  you  n  little  good  counsel 
in  it,  least  you  may  think  that  by  making 
a  further  stir  in  the  business,  you  may 
divert  me  from  my  rcselutiun,  wliich  uil 
tlie  world  shall  never  do ;  and  I  wish  I 
may  be  unhappy  in  this  world,  and  in 
the  worltl  to  come,  if  I  fiiil  in  the  least 
degree  of  what  I  have  resolved :  which 
is  of  makinir  my  I^dy  Ctistlomaine  of 
my  wife  s  bed-chamber ;  and  ivhosoever 
I  find  may  endeavour  to  hinder  this 
resolution  of  mine  (except  it  bo  only  to 
myself),  I  vnW  be  his  enemy  to  the  last 
moment  of  my  life.  You  know  how  true 
ft  friend  1  have  been  to  you ;  if  vou  will 
oblige  me  eternally,  make  this  ousineas 
as  easy  to  me  as  you  can,  of  what  opinion 
soever  you  are  of,  for  I  am  resolved  to 
go  through  with  this  matter,  let  what  I 


will  come  of  it;  which,  again,  Isolcninlt 
swear,  before  Almighty  God.  TherefttiJ, 
if  you  desire  to  have  the  counti-nanee  of 
my  friendship,  meddle  no  more  with  the 
busiui*s«,  except  it  be  to  beat  down  all 
false  and  scauuulous  reports,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate what,  I  am  sure,  my  honour  is 
so  much  concerned  in.  And  whosoever 
I  find  to  be  my  Lady  Castlemoine  s 
enemy  in  this  matter,  I  do  promise,  upcm 
my  wonl,  to  be  his  enemy  us  long  as  [ 
live.  You  may  show  this  letter  to  my 
Lord  Lieutenant  fOrmond] ;  and,  if  yoii 
have  both  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  carry 
yourselves  like  friends  to  me  in  this 
matter.  Charles  K." 

This  letter  alarmed  Clarendon  into 
undertaking  an  office  ho  det4*sted.  lie 
endeavoured,  by  all  the  art  and  ^opliistry 
of  which  he  was  master,  to  prevail  ou 
the  persecuted  Queen  to  succumb  to  the 
hose  wishes  of  her  hiisbund ;  but  slie  re- 
fused to  listen  to  his  adrice ;  and  Charles, 
in  revenge,  subjected  her  to  painful 
indignities*  seldom  entered  her  presence, 
sent  her  country-women  bock  to  Portu- 
gal, and  grossly  insulted  the  Portuguese 
AmbasiKidor.  The  arrival  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  to  eongratu- 
late  the  King  and  Queen  on  their  mar- 
riage, led  to  a  temporary  rccouciliatiou 
between  the  royal  [uiir.  They  visited 
her  at  Greenwich,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July;  she,  as  loudly  as  prudence 
permitte«l,  expressed  her  ubhorrence  of 
the  painful  mortifications  to  which 
Katherine  was  subjected;  and  wiieu 
Charles  and  his  consort  returned  to 
Hampton  Court,  they,  to  the  delight  uf 
all  nght-minded  persons,  supped  to- 
gether in  public.  On  the  twenty- third 
of  August,  tlie  King,  Queen,  and  Court, 

Jiroceeded  down  the  Thames,  from 
larapton  Court  to  London.  It  was  the 
Queen's  fint  public  entry  into  the  Metro- 
polis ;  and  Evelyn  who  was  a  spectator, 
pronounces  the  spectacle  magnificent; 
the  decorations  of  the  barges  and  boats, 
rich  and  costly ;  the  masic  of  the  bands 
on  the  water,  sweotly  enchanting,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  ordnance  startling 
and  awful.  Pepys,  who  witnessed  the 
scene  off  the  roofof  the  banqneting-hoiisa 
at  Whiteludl,  snys,  '*  All  the  show  con 
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liated,  chiefly,  ia  the  naniher  of  hoats 
and  barges,  and  two  pageants,  one  of  a 
Iting,  and  another  of  a  qui'cn,  with  )icr 
maids  of  honour   sitting  at  her  feet, 
▼erj  prettily.    Anon  came  the  King  and 
Queen,  in  a  barge,  under  a  canony,  with 
a  thousand  barges  and  boats,  1'  know, 
for  we  could  see  no  water  for  thcni,  nor 
discern  the  Kin^  nor  Queen.     And  so 
thur  Inndcd  at  Whitehall  Bridge,  and 
the  (pxiit  eutts  on  the  otlicr  side  went 
off."     Jjaily  Castlemaine  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  this  procession ; 
but,  shortly  afterwards,  the  King  again 
introduced  her  to  Court,  and  slii',  with 
shameless  effrontery,  mingled  with  the 
most  exalted  persunugus,  in  the  prrsencc- 
chanibcr  of  the  Quct'n,  and  of  the  Queen- 
mother.      *'(>n     the    seventh   of  Sep- 
tember," remarks  IVpys,  ''  meeting  Mr. 
Pierce,  the  siir;;ei»ti,  he  to<»k  me  into 
Somerset  House,  and  there  carried  me 
into  the  Queen-mother's  presence-cham- 
ber, where  she  was,    with  our  Queen 
sitting  on  her  left  hand,  whom  I  never 
did  see  before ;  and,  though  she  be  not 
Tory  eharming,  yet  she  hath   a  good 
modest    and  innocent  look,   which  is 
pleasing.      Here,   I  also  saw  Madam 
Castlemaine;    and,   which  pleased  me 
most,  Mr.  Cmfts,  *  the  King's  bastard ; 
a  most  pretty  spark,  of  about  tifleen 
years  old,  who  I  perceive  do  hang  much 
upon  mv  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  is  al- 
ways with  her ;  and  I  hear  that  both 
tiie  Queens   ore  mighty  kind  to  him. 
]iy  and  by,  in  comes  the  King,  and, 
anon,  the    Duke    of   York   and    hii 
Duchess;  so  that  they  being  well  to- 
gether,  was  sttoh   a  sight  as  I  never 
could,  aimoat,  have  happened  to  see  Avith 
so  much  ease  and  leisure.    They  staid 
till  it  was  dark,  and  then  went  away ; 
the  King  and  his  Queen,  and  my  Ludy 
Castlemaine,  and  young  (  rofts,  in  one 
coach,  and  the  rest  in  other  coaches. 
Here  were  mat  store  of  great  ladies, 
but  very    few  handsome  ones.      The 
King  and  Queen  were  very  merry,  and 
he  would  have  made  the  Queen-mother 
believe  that  the  Queen  would  shortly 
present  him  with  an  heir,  and,  indeeo, 
declared  that  she  said  so."    The  asser- 

*  Son   of  Charles   the   8«cnnd,   hj   Liicj 
WAfera.  He  w«i  created  Duke  of  Moniuuiith. 


tion,  it  appears,  wounded  the  feelings, 
and  shocked  the  modesty  of  the  young 
Queen,  who,  knowing  but  little  English, 
and  unaware  of  the  strength  of  the  ez« 
pression  she  used,  answered,  '  You  lie !' 
which  was  the  first  Knglish  word  that  I 
ever  heard  her  say ;  and  it  matie  tlie  King 
goo<l  sport,  f«>r  lie  would  have  made 
lier  say  in  Knglish,  *  Confess  and  be 
hanged.'" 

lue  contention  between  the  royal 
{Ktir  still  cuiitinued.  Lady  Castlemaine, 
with  uupiiniUulcil  effrontery,  entered  the 
Queen's  presence  where  and  when  she 
pleased :  she  daily  received  the  attention 
of  the  King  and  his  courtiers,  whilst  her 
Majesty  sat  by  ulonc,  silent  and  un- 
noticed. The  Queen  was  never  free 
from  her  compimy;  she  thrust  herself 
into  the  royul  coucli  whenever  Katheriue 
went  out,  whether  to  visit  a  friend,  or  to 
a  public  entertainment ;  and,  at  last,  to 
the  scandal  of  all  good  Protest:mts,  she 
even  attended  lier  to  mass,  an  incident 
thus  noted  by  Pepys,  in  his  Diary  : — "On 
the  twenty-first  of  September  (Lord's 
Day),  to  the  park.  The  Queen  coming 
by  in  her  coach,  going  to  her  Chapel,  at 
St.  James's ;  the  first  time  [  had  been 
ready  for  her.  I  crowded  after  her,  and 
1  got  np  to  the  room  where  her  closet  is, 
and  there  stood,  and  saw  the  fine  altar 
ornaments,  and  the  friars  in  their 
habits,  and  the  priests  oome  in  with 
their  fine  crosses  and  many  other  fine 
things.  «  •  •  Tbe  Queen  very 
devout.  JBiU  ichtU  fUaind  m$  best,  fcoM 
to  tm  my  dear  Lady  CaMtlemame,  toho^ 
t/touffh  a  Frotettant^  did  wait  upon  th$ 
Quem  to  ehapeL  Not  understanding  the 
sermon,  which  was  in  Portuguese,  I 
went  up  to  the  Queen's  presence-cham- 
ber, where  she  and  the  Aiu^  were  ex- 
pected to  dine ;  but  her  Maiesty  staid 
at  St.  James's,  and  the  King  dined 
alone  in  his  own  chamber."  Matters 
remained  in  this  state  for  several  weeks 
longer;  when  Katheriue,  wanting 
resolution  to  maintain  the  unequal 
contest,  accepted  the  services  of  Ludy 
Castlemaine,  and  even  treated  her  with 
all  outward  show  of  kindness,  in  private, 
as  well  as  in  public.  By  this  fuddcn 
change  of  conduct  towards  her  rivaU 
Katheriue  ho[)ed  to  conciliate  the  King 
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and  her  enemies.  But  in  this  she  wns 
mistaken.  Charles  prided  himself  in 
the  Tictonr  he  hud  obtained  orer  what 
he  was  pU-ased  to  dcsi^iatc  her  crafty, 
penrersc  temper ;  and  thiiso  who  had  prc- 
vionsly  admired  her  constancy,  her 
greatness  of  siml  in  suffcrinj^  the  trials 
of  conjnppil  persecution,  rather  than 
eounti^nuncini;  her  base  rival,  pronounced 
her  a  **  miitiiiile  woman,  haru  to  know, 
and  difficult  to  serve."  She,  however, 
was  neither  so  malicious  nor  encrgt^tic 
as  some  Princrfses;  otherwise,  instead 
of  tamely  submitting  to  her  husband's 
tyrntinic  Will,  she  would  have  placed  her- 
self lit  the  head  of  the  disaffected,  a  for- 
midahlc  :ind  daily  increasing  party,  who 
denounced  the  s;dc  of  Dunkirk  to  the 
French  :  disgusted  at  the  profligacy  and 
extra  vajpmce  of  the  King  and  the  Court, 
Bvmpatiiised  with  the  virtuous  ill-treated 
Queen,  and  loudly  complained  of  the 
influence  and  insolence  of  J^idy  (nstle- 
maino.  **  Strange,"  remarks  Pepys, 
^Miow  the  King  is  bewitched  to  this 
pretty  Custlemaine ;  her  inten'St  at  Court 
IS  now  greater  than  the  Queen's ;  and 
she,  wiili  Sir  Charles  Uarkcley  and  Sir 
II.  Bennett,  both  of  whom 'she  hath 
brought  in,  hath  more  influence  with  the 
Kiiu^  than  any  one  else  nt  Court" 

King  Charles  and  his  guy  Court 
danced  out  the  year  1662  at  a  grand 
btdl,  held  at  Whitehall ;  which  Peprs, 
who  was  present,  thus  mentions  in  his 
amusing  Diary :-  **  Air.  Povy  and  I  to 
Whitehall,  he  taking  me  thither,  to 
carry  me  to  the  ball  given  this  niglit  by 
the  King.  }!e  brought  me  first  to  the 
Duke's  Chamber,  where  I  saw  tho  Duke 
and  his  Duchess  at  i  ipper  and  thence 
into  the  room  wlierc  the  hall  was  to  be 
crammed  with  fine  ladies,  the  greatest 
of  the  Court  JW  and  by  comes  the 
King  and  Queen,  tho  Dukeitnd  Duchcvs, 
and  all  the  great  ones  ;  and  after  seating 
themselves,  the  King  takes  out  the 
Duchess  of  York,  and  the  Duke  the 
Duchess  of  Ihiekiiighnm,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  my  L:idy  Castlemaine,  and 
so  other  lords  and  otlier  ladies,  and  they 
danced  the  *  Bran  tie.'  ♦  After  that  the 
King  led  a  lady  a  single  *  Contnto ;  *f 
and  then  the  re6t  of  the  lords,  one  atler 

*  A  eheerfitl  dance  reHemblin^  a  coitllioii. 
t  A  islow  dmice.  in  tliree-qiiartvr  time. 


another,  other  ladies ;  very  noble  it 
and  great  pleasure  to  see.  Then  to 
conntry  dunces,  tlie  King  lending  tlie 
firs^  which  he  colled  for,  which  wosy 
says  he,  *  Cuckolds,  all  awar,'  the  old 
diince  of  I'ngland.  Of  tlie  ladies  that 
danced,  the  JJuke  of  Monmouth's  mis- 
truss,  and  my  l^dy  Castlemainc,  and  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  do  Vic's,  were  tho 
host  The  manner  was,  when  tho 
King  danced,  all  tho  hulics  in  tlio 
ro<»m,  and  the  Queen  herself  sttKnl  up, 
and,  indeed,  his  Majesty  dances  easily 
and  much  better  than  the  Duke  of  York. 
Til  us  ends  this  year,"  proceeds  P<>pys. 
**  Public  matters  stand  thus.  The  King 
is  bringing,  as  is  saiid,  his  family  and 
navy,  and  all  other  his  charges,  to  a  less 
expense.  In  tho  mean  time,  himself 
following  liis  pleasun  s  more  than  with 
good  advice  he  would  do,  at  least,  to  be 
seen  to  all  the  world  to  do  so.  Uis  dal- 
liance with  my  Lady  Castlcnioine  being 
public  ever  day,  to  his  great  reproach, 
and  his  favouring  of  none  at  court  so 
much  as  those  that  are  the  confidants  of 
his  pleasure,  as  Sir  II.  Bennett  and  Sir 
Charlus  Harkeley,  wiiich  good  God  put 
it  into  his  heart  to  mend,  before  he 
makes  himself  too  much  contemned  by 
his  people  for  it  •  ♦  ♦  Ho  sups, 
at  least,  four  times  every  week  with  my 
Liidy  Castlemaine,  and  most  oflun  stays 
till  'the  morning  with  her,  and  goes 
home  through  the  garden  all  alone,  pri- 
vately,  and  that  so  as  the  very  sentries 
take  notice  of  it  and  speak  of  it"  The 
public  loudly  condemned  these  shameful 
doings  of  Uie  King  and  his  paramour. 
But  Charles  disregarded  the  clamours  of 
the  people,  and  curried  her  with  him  to 
Windsor,  where,  with  his  proflipito 
Court  he  cclebmted  tho  festival  of  St. 
George  with  unusual  magnificence,  in 
honour  of  the  luko  of  Monmouth's 
marriage  with  Lady  Anne  Scott  heiress 
of  "Hucclcogh.  **I  did  hear,"  says 
Popys,  **  Uiat  the  Queen  is  mucli  rriovcd 
of  lute  at  the  King's  ncj^lecting  her,  he 
not  having  sup|K'd  with  Tier  this  quarter 
of  a  year.  She  was  at  Windsor,  at  the 
St  George's  feast  there  [April  the 
twenty-third,  1663],  and  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  dancing  with  her,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  tlie  King  cume  in  and 
kissed  him,  and  made  hira  put  on  his 
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hat,  which  tvmbod^r  took  notica  ofndiaaU  haro  nn  MM  tif  tb»  Qaeen, 
{■deed,  JlDiimaiUh  ii  in  lo  great  splcn-  wliieli  thnrc  ii  vet  lin  appcanncc  o( 
danr  at  Court,  and  »  dandled  bv  tlio  whether  lie  wnulil  not  bo  ouknavledgxd 
King,  Uut*OB)«  doubt  tliBt  ir  the'lwing   for  u  lawful  WD." 


ClIArlMII. 
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1  tho  eipcDK*  uf  till 
crown.  Lid  baforo  PBrliumiznt ;  "  when," 
ramarkf  Fopn,  "(bs  look  order  lo  Ii't 
them  kuow,  tbal  aifet,  ihuhud  received 
for  the  maintenuiiceof  bcr  wholshouM- 
hotdbut  four  ihoi»und  poiiridi,  wbicb  is, 
oertainlj,  a  notnhbi  att  of  ipirtL"  The 
tnoisl  cournge  diapbijcd  by  Eatherine 
on  tbii  ocduion,  incnaucd  tlia  Eiu{;'> 
iMpect  for  her.  She  accompanied  hlin 
oa  hit  state  viiit  to  the  City,  on  tuu 


twentieth  of  May,  and  he  rejoiced  with 
her  at  tlie  now*  of  the  battle  of  i\iiieiiiil, 
a  battle  whicb,  to  her  jof,  complclclr 
eitabliabcd  tl<e  independence  of  Portugiif, 
and  wcured  the  urown  to  faerfiimilT.  Jt 
woa  her  aniiety  for  the  recognitiun  uf 
the  regal  riglita  of  ber  brother  and  liis 
beira,  thiit  iuduecd  her  to  diipatiih  Itul- 
lingi  witli  letten  lo  the  I'upc.  ami  to 
•UTcral  uf  tlie  Cunlinalu,  ut^ng  the  UuW 
See  to  recognixe  the  indepnidcnce  lif 
Portugal,  and  ciprcuing  an  eiimeet  diiirg 
for  thu  Tceatabliihment  of  tlis  pnpol  mi- 
preniDcy  in  I'lnglond;  an  unliiwrul  uml 
unwarma table  pruereding,  on  which 
Titna  Ontta  ud  hi*  confudemtea  pru- 
Utbly  built  tfasir  pretended  diabolical 
[dots,  and   whioh   did  not  CKaiM   llie 

"On  thetenthofJulY,"writaSaniui'l 
Pcpji,  "Sir,  Pierce,  iba  aurgcun,  tells 
mo  thai,  for  certain,  tho  King  ii  gtuKn 
eoldcT  to  mj  Lud<r  i  utlumaine  lliun 
urdiuory,  and  that  bebeliern  lie  Ix^giiia 
tu  loTO  the  (Jueen,  and  make  niwli  more 
of  her  tlian  be  lued  to  do."  Two  dim 
:irterwurda,  the  lonia  authority  ataU'i, 
"  On  liearing  that  the  Kiug  and  Uucen 
rode  abroad  with  the  lodiei  of  liunour 
to  [he  pork,  and,  icciug  a  gAat  crowd 
of  guUiint*  staying  here  to  nx'  tbem 
nUim,  1  aLw  itaid  wulkiu);  up  and  duw  n. 
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Vy  :iDd  br,  came  the  King  and  Que<;ii, 
h'T  Miijesty  attired  in  a  white  luccd 
waistcoat  ai'id  a  crimson  short  pettycoat, 
with  her  huir  dniwcd  «  la  Hfyliffrnctj 
looked  mi|;hty  pretty;  and  tlie  King 
rodo  hand  in  hand  wi'ih  licr.  Here  was 
aUo  niy  I^idy  Ca^tlcniainc,  riding  among 
the  rest  of  thcludios,  but  the  King  took, 
niuthoiight,  no  notice  of  her ;  anu  when 
she  uli;,'hted,  no  one  pnssed  as  she 
seemed  to  expect  and  sUiid  (or  to  take 
lier  down ;  so  she  was  taken  down  hy 
her  own  gentlemen.  She  looked  mighty 
out  of  humour,  and  h.id  a  yellow  plumi* 
in  her  hat,  which  all  took  notice  of,  and 
vet  it  is  Tery  handsome  ;  but,  Tcry  me- 
lancholy, nobody  spoke  to  hrr,  nor  did 
slio  so  much  us  smilu  or  f^irak  to  any 
b<Mly.  I  followed  them  up  into  White- 
hull,  and  into  the  Queen's  priscnco, 
where  all  the  hidies  walked,  talking,  and 
fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers, 
and  changiu*;  and  trying  one  another's, 
by  one  another's  heads,  and  laughing. 
Itut  it  was  the  finest  sight  to  uic.  con- 
sidering their  great  beuutys  and  dri'ss. 
that  ever  1  did  see  in  all  my  life.  lUit, 
above  all,  Frances  Stuart  in  tliis  dress, 
with  her  hat  cocked,  and  a  red  plume, 
with  her  sweet  eye,  little  Roman  nose, 
and  excellent  t4>4il€j  is  now  the  greatest 
beauty  I  ever  saw,  I  think,  in  my  life. 
And  if  ever  woman  can,  does  exceed  my 
Lady  Custlemaine.  at  least  in  this  dress ; 
nor  do  I  wonder  if  the  King  changes, 
which  I  verily  believe  is  the  reason  of 
his  coldnrss  to  my  Lady  Castlemaine." 
Charles,  however,  could  not,  or  would 
not,  immcdiaU'ly,  cast  off  his  imperious 
mistress.  On  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
writes  our  author,  '*  Captain  Ferrers 
tells  me  that  niv  Lady  Custlemaine  is 
now  ns  great  again  us  ever  she  was,  and 
that  her  going  away  was  only  a  fit  of 
her  own,  upon  some  slighting  words  of 
the  King;  so,  that  she  ctdled  for  her 
coach  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  warning, 
and  went  to  Richmond :  and  the  King, 
the  next  morning,  under  pretence  of 
going  a  liunting,  went  to  see  her  and 
make  friends,  and  never  went  a  liunting 
at  all.  After  which  she  came  back  to 
Court,  antf  commands  the  King  as  much 
as  ever,  and  hath  and  doth  what  she 
wUL    No  longer  ago  than  last  night, 


there  was  a  private  entertainment  roiwle 
for  the  King  and  Queen,  at  the  Duke  ni 
Kuekinghani's,  and  she  was  not  invited; 
but,  being  at  my  Lady  Suffolk's,  her 
aunt's,  she  was  heard  to  sav,  *  Well,  much 
good  may  it  do  them,  and  for  all  that,  I 
will  be  as  merry  as  tiiey ;'  and  so  she 
went  home,  and  caused  a  great  sup(NT  to 
he  prepared.  And.  aOer  the  King  had 
heen  with  the  Queen  at  Wallingt'ord 
House,  he  came  to  niv  L:idy  Custh;- 
maine's,  and  was  there  afl  night,  and  my 
I^rd  Sandwich  with  him.  1  irn'rs  tells 
me,  Mie  believes,  that  as  soon  as  the 
King  can  get  a  husband  for  F'ranees 
Stuart,  my  I^dy  Castleniaine's  nose  will 
be  out  of  joint,  for  that  she  comes  to  lie 
in  great  C8tceni,  and  is  more  band^omo 
than  she.* " 

The  drgRidations  and  annoyances  to 
which  the  Queen  was  suhjtctcd  by  her 
selfish  and  inconstant  loi-d,  impaired  her 
health.  For  recovery,  she  resolved,  by 
the  advice  of  her  physicians,  to  visit  the 
Wells  of  Tunbridge.  Poverty  however 
prevented  herfrom  so  doing  till  the  close 
of  July,  when  the  King  accompanied  lu  r 
thither;  not,  it  is  said,  out  of  conjugal 
offection,  but  because  he  was  enaniourc<l 
of  the  beautiful  Krancea  Stuart,  who  was 
in  attendance  on  her  Majesty  as  maid 
of  honour.  After  a  montli's  sojourn  at 
Tunbridge,  their  Majesties  went  on  a 
progress  to  Bath,  Oxford,  and  other 
places  in  the  Western  and  Midland 
countiM,  and  returned,  with  the  Court 
to  Whitehall,  in  the  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober. The  Tunbridji^e  waters  and 
country  air  effected  no  improvement  on 
the  health  of  Katherine;  her  malady 
was  not  bodily,  but  mental.  It  sprung 
from  the  conjugid  ineonstancy  of  the 
King,  who  dechired  he  could  not,  but 
who,  in  truth,  would  not,  remain  true  to 
his  spouse.  "My  Lady  Castlemainc, 
I  hear,"  writes  Pepys,  "is  in  as  great 
favour  OS  ever ;  the  King  supped  with 
her  the  very  first  night  he  came  from 
Bath ;  when  there  being  a  chine  of  beei 
to  roast,  and  the  tide  of  the  Thames 
rising  into  their  kitchen,  so  that  itcouM 
not  ha  roasted  there,  and  the  cook  tf'lling 
her  of  it.  she  answered ;  '  Zounds !  she 
must  set  the  house  on  a  fire,  but  it  shall 
be  roasted.'     So  it  was  carried  to  th« 
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borne  of  Mn.  Sarah's  husband,  and  there 
rcftt<^."  A  fvve  days  uftcr  her  return  to 
Whitehall,  Kutberine'  s  illness  assumed 
the  form  of  a  dangerous  fercr.  Her 
death  was  hourly  expected,  which  so  af- 
fected Charles,  thut,  hastening  to  her 
bedside,  he  threw  liims«'lf  on  his  knees, 
bitterly  wept,  confessed  he  liad  wronged 
her,  and  implored  her  to  live  for  iiis 
s:ike.  Kathfrine  mingled  hr-r  tears  with 
his.  exprcased  herself  ready  and  willing 
to  die,  and  leave  all  the  world  but  him ; 
and  osisured  him  that,  from  her  heart, 
sho  forguve  him.  Tlic  scene  was  heart- 
rending.—iloh  ful  cries  and  lamentations 
burst  from  all  pri'scnt ;  and  ut  hist,  when 
the  King  uais  on  the  point  of  fainting, 
his  attendants  removed  him  by  force  to 
an  adjoining  chamber. 

The  protrrrss  of  Kntherine's  illness  is 
thus  ehroniclcd  by  Pepys; — **  October 
the  sevtnteetith.  Some  discourse  of  the 
Queen's  being  very  nick,  if  not  dead,  the 
iJttke  und  Dnchess  of  York  being  sent 
for  betimes,  this  morning,  to  come  to 
Whitehall  to  her. — Nineti  enth.  I  hear 
that  the  Queen  did  slei*p  five  hours  pretty 
well  to  night,  and  that  she  wnked  ana 
nrgled  her  mouth,  and  to  sleep  again ; 
out  that  her  pulse  beats  fust,  beating 
twenty  to  the  Aing^s,  or  my  Lady  Sun 
folk's  eleven;  but  not  so  strong  as  it 
was.  It  seems  she  was  so  ill  as  to  bo 
shayed,  to  have  pidgeons  put  to  her  feet, 
and  to  have  the  extreme  unction  given 
her  by  the  priests,  who  were  so  long 
about  it,  that  the  doctors  were  angry. 
TIm  King,  they  all  say,  is  fondly  discon- 
solata  for  her,  and  weeps  by  her,  which 
midus  her  weep,  which  one  this  day  told 
me  he  reckoned  a  good  sign,  for  that  it 
carries  away  some  rheume  from  the 
head. — Twentieth.  Mrs.  Sarah  tells  me 
that  the  Queen's  sickness  is  the  spotted 
fever ;  that  she  is  as  foil  of  spots  as  a 
leopord ;  and  that  the  King  doth  seem  to 
taiko  it  much  to  heart,  for  that  he  hath 
wept  before  her;  but,  for  all  that,  he 
hath  not  missed  one  night  since  she  was 
sick,  of  supping  with  my  Lady  t'astle- 
maine,  whicn  I  believe  is  true ;  for  slie 
says  that  her  husband  bath  dmsed  the 
suppers  every  night ;  and  I  confess  I  saw 
him,  myself,  coming  through  the  street, 
dressing  up  a  great  supper  to-night, 


which  Sarah  says  is  also  for  the  King ; 
which  is  a  very  btrangc  thing.— Twenty- 
second.  Tliis  morning,  hearing  that 
J  the  Queen  grows  worse  again,  I  sent  to 
i  stop  the  muting  of  my  velvet  cloak,  till 
■  I  see  whether  she  lives  or  dies.^Twenty- 
third.  The  Quet>n  slept  pn*tty  well  Ltst 
I  night,  but  the  fever  continues  upon  her 
'  still.  It  seems  she  hath  nevt  r  a  Portu- 
I  guesc  doctor  here. — Twenty- fourth.  The 
'  Queen  is  in  a  good  way  of  recovery,  and 
!  Sir  I  nmcis  Prujean  Imth  got  gn-ut 
honour  by  it,  it  being  all  imputed  to  his 
cordial,  which,  in  her  despair,  did  give 
her  rest,  and  brought  her  to  some  hojics 
of  recovery. — Twenty- sixth.  Dr.  Pierce 
tells  me  that  the  Queen  is  in  a  wav  to 
be  pretty  well  again,  but  that  her  deli- 
rium in  her  licud  continues  ntill,  thut  slie 
talks  idle,  not  by  fits,  but  always,  which 
in  some  lasts  a  week  al'ur  so  high  a 
fever,  in  some  more,  and  in  some  for 
ever;  that  this  morning  she  talked 
miffhtily  that  she  was  brought  to  bed, 
and  that  she  was  troubled  thut  her  boy 
was  but  an  ugly  boy.  Hut  the  King 
being  by,  to  please  her,  said,  *■  No,  it  is  a 
very  pretty  boy ;  *  •  Nav,'  said  she,  *  if  it 
be  like  you,  it  is  a  fine  boy  inde<>d,  and  I 
would  be  very  well  pleased  with  it.'— 
Twenty-seventh.  Mr.  C«»veiitry,  to-day, 
teUs  me 'that  the  Queen  had  a  very  good 
night  last  night,  but  yet  it  is  strange  that 
she  still  raves,  and  talks  of  little  more  than 
her  children,  and  fancies  that  she  hath 
three  children,  and  that  the  girls  are 
very  like  the  King.  And  this  morning, 
about  five  o'clock,  the  physician  feeling 
her  pulse,  thinking  to  oe  better  able  to 
iud^,  she  being  still  and  nslee|>,  waked 
her,  and  the  first  words  she  said  were, 
'  How  do  the  children  ?'— Thirty  first. 
The  Queen  continues  light-headed,  but 
hopes  are  entertained  of  her  recovery.— 
November  four.  She  is  mending  apace. 
^Tenth.  I  hear  she  is  now  well  again, 
and  that  she  hath  bespoken  a  new  gown." 
The  King's  affection  for  Katherino 
during  her  illness  appears  to  have  ceased 
the  moment  he  learned  she  was  out  of 
danger;  and  no  sooner  had  she  re- 
covered, than  he  openly  devoted  him* 
self  to  the  fair  Frances  Stuart.  '*  Or 
the  ninth  of  November,"  Pcpj-s  ol» 
serves,  that  **  the  King  is  now  beeoi 
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enamoured  with  Miitress  Stuart ;  he  eett 
into  comerB,  and  viU  be  with  her  half 
an  hour  tO]^*ther,  kining^  her,  to  the 
obaerration  of  all  the  world ;  and  the 
now  etaTi  hr  herself,  and  ezpecti  it  as 
my  Laiiy  (Jastleroaine  did  use  to  do, 
to' whom  the  Kinj^  is  still  kind,  so  as 
t«i  now  and  tlien  go  to  her,  but  with  no 
such  fondness  as  he  used  to  shew." 
Csislleniaine,  perceiving  that  the  King^s 
HfTfCtion  for  her  was  on  the  decline, 
nrtfully  pared  the  war  for  a  reconcili- 
ation with  her  ill>U5ed'  husbuml,  by  em- 
bracing the  Catholic  faith.  '*I  hear 
for  certain,"  says  the  goniping  Pcpys, 
**  that  mr  Lady  Castlemaine  is  turned 
papist,  which  tliu  Qtivi-n  for  all  does  not 
much  likc«  thinking  that  she  docs  it 
not  for  conscience'  ssike."  She  was 
madly  jealous  of  Francis  Stuart,  her 
Touug  rival  in  the  King's  olfections — a 
Dtttcr  sentiment  she  took  every  oppor- 
tunity, public  as  well  as  prirate*.  of  dis- 
playing to  the  full.  Vcrr  different  was 
the  conduct  of  the  meek,  but  shame- 
fuUr  slighted  Queen,  at  this  period. 
**  Mr.  Fierce  told  me,"  remarks  the  pre- 
viously quoted  contemporary,  **  how  the 
King  still  doats  upon  his  women,  even 
beyond  all  shame;  and  that  the  good 
Queen  will  of  herself  stop  before  she 
roes  into  her  dressini^-room  till  she 
Knows  whether  the  King  be  there,  for 
fear  he  should  be,  as  she  hath  some- 
times surprised  him,  with  Froaccs  Stu- 
art ;  and  tuat  some  of  the  best  part  of  the 
Queen's  jointure  are  contrary  to  faith, 
and,  against  the  opinion  of  my  Lord 
Treasurer  and  his  council,  bestowed  or 
rented,  I  know  not  how,  to  my  Lord 
Fits-Harding,  Frances  Stuart,  and 
other  mumbera  of  that  crew."  Another 
indignuity  put  upon  Katherine,  was 
the  dismiassil  by  the  King  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, Uie  master  of  her  horse,  in  May. 
**His  fault,  I  peroeire,"  remarks  our 
quaint  author,  **  was  his  pride,  and  most 
of  all,  his  affecting  to  oe  ^reat  with 
tlio  Queen ;  and  it  seems,  mdeed.  he 
had  more  of  her  core  than  anybody 
elao,  ami  would  be  with  her  talking 
alono  two  or  three  hours  together,  in- 
somuch that  the  lords  about  the  King, 
whuu  he  would  be  jesting  with  them 
About  their  wives,  wuuld  lull  the  Kiug 


that  he  must  have  a  care  of  his  wifetooi 
for  she  hath  now  a  eallant ;  and  they  say 
the  King  himself  did  once  ask  Montague 
how  his  mistress,  meaning  the  Qaeen, 
did.  He  grew  so  proud,  and  despised 
everybody,  besides  sufferinjf  nobody,  he 
or  site,  to  get  or  do  anything  about  the 
Queen, — that  they  allhiboured  to  do 
him  a  good  turn.  They  all  say  that  he 
did  give  some  affront  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  which  tlie  King  himself  did 
speak  to  him  of.  But  strange  it  is,  that 
this  man  should,  from  the  greatest  neg- 
ligence in  the  world,  come  to  be  the 
miracle  of  attendance,  so  as  to  take  all 
offices  from  everybody,  either  men  or 
women,  almut  the  Queen."  Iler  Ma- 
jesty was  so  grieved  at  his  disehartre, 
tliat  she  would  admit  no  one  else  to  bis 
office  till  after  his  death,  which  took 
phice  in  166d. 

Unlike  the  pomp-loving  King  and  his 
mistresses,  who  in  splendour  rivalled 
the  fabled  princes  of  Uie  east,  and  de- 
corated their  apartments  with  all  that 
luxury  could  devise,  or  wealth  procure, 
Katherine  observed  a  rigid  economv, 
and,  in  private  as  well  as  public,  avoid- 
ed extravagant  magnificence  and  ostoii- 
tatious  display.  To  her  simplicity  of 
taste  in  the  furniture  and  fittings  of 
her  private  apartments,  Pepys  bears  evi- 
dence in  the  following  woitli : — 

*<  June  twenty-fourth,  1664.  To 
Whitehall ;  and  Mr.  Pierce  showed  me 
the  Queen*s  bed-chamber,  and  her  clo- 
set, where  she  had  nothing  but  some 
Srett]r  pious  pictures  and  books  of 
evotion;  and  her  holy  water  at  the 
head,  as  she  sleeps  with  a  dock  by  her 
bedside,  wherein  a  lamp  bums  that  kclls 
her  the  night.  Thence  he  carried  me 
to  the  King^s  closet,  which  wis  deco- 
rated with  siicb  a  variety  of  pictures, 
and  other  things  of  value  ana  rarity, 
that  I  was  properly  confounded,  and  en- 
joyed no  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  them, 
which  is  the  onlv  time  in  my  life  that 
ever  I  was  at  a  loss  for  pleasure  in  the 
greatest  plenty  of  objects  to  give  it  me.*' 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1664,  the  King 
took  Katherine  and  his  mother,  Henri- 
etta Mario,  to  view  the  fleet  at  Chatham, 
before  it  Kailetl  on  its  voyage  of  hostility 
against  Holknd.    The  sight  so  pleased 
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the  Queen,  that  in  the  snbsrqncnt  Oc- 
toher  the  went  toWuolwidi  to  svc  usliip 
luiinch,  which  ib  thus  mentionc'd  by  the 
olwcrrnnt  Pcnys :  "  At  Woolwich.  There 
up  to  the  Kiiig^  and  Duke  [of  York]. 
Here  1  8t:iiil  about  with  theni  while 
the  ship  was  launched,  which  wiis  done 
with  very  giMnl  suieeiut,  and  the  Kiii:^ 
did  very  much  like  the  ship,  suyiiij;  she 
had  the  best  bow  that  ever  he  saw.  But 
Lord,  the  sorry  talk  and  discourse  amonj^ 
the  great  courtiers  round  a))out  him, 
without  any  reverence  iu  the  world,  but 
with  so  much  dis4)rder.  By  anJ  by,  the 
Queen  comes,  with  her  maids  of  honour, 
one  thereof,  Mistress  Baynton,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Ituektngham,  had  been  Tcry 
siek,  coming  by  water,  in  the  royal 
barj^e,  tlie  water  being  very  rough ;  but 
whwt  silly  sport  he  made  with  ihem  in 
Very  common  terms,  mcthought  was  very 
poor,  and  below  what  people  think  these 
people  aay  and  do." 

The  rejoicings  for  the  victory  ob> 
tained  over  the  Dutch  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  on  the  third  of  June,  1665 — the 
most  glorious  action  hitherto  fought,  by 
the  navy  of  Knglund — ^were  deeply  de- 
pressed by  the  terrible  visitation  of  the 
great  plague,*  which  filled  all  hearts  with 
awe,  and  which  increased  so  rapidly  in 
Westminster,  that  on  the  twenty •nintn  of 
June,  the  Kinr ,  Queen,  and  court  removed 
to  Hampton  Court  i  but  as  the  plague  fol- 
lowed them  thither,  they,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  July,  departed  for  Salisbury. 
On  this  occasion  the  Queen  and  her 
ladies  affected  a  new  travelling  costume. 
Ft'pys,  who  saw  them  set  out,  remarks : 
**  It  was  pretty  to  see  tlie  young  pretty 
ladies  dressed  like  men,  in  velvet  coats, 
cups  with  ribbons,  and  with  laced  bands, 
just  like  men.  Only  the  Duchess  of 
York,  who  has  lately  mwn  too  fat  to  be 
graceful,  it  did  not  oecome."  As  the 
air  of  Salisbury  disagreed  with  the  King, 
and  as  one  of  the  grooms  died  there  of 
theplague,  the  court  removed  to  Oxford, 
where,  on  the  tenth  of  October,  the  King 
opened  parliament,  who  voted  him  a  sup- 
ply of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Dutch. 
The  King  removed  to  Hampton  Court  in 
January,  1666 ;  the  Queeu,being  enceinte, 
8«6  p.  707. 


remained  at  Oxford,  as  it  was  fondly 
hoped,  till  she  hud  presented  her  hus- 
band with  an  heir ;  but,  unfortunately, 
she  miscarried,  and  when  she  jointHl 
the  King  in  February,  it  was  onlv  to  be 
frowned  uj>on  by  him,  and  to  be  de- 
rided by  Lady  (.'ubtleinainc,  who  htid 
ju>t  pn>entcd  him  with  a  tine  boy,  and 
who  maliciously  insinuated  that  Katli- 
erine  was  incapable  of  brin^^ing  him  on 
heir.  In  March,  the  Queen  received 
the  mournful  tidings  of  the  death  of  her 
beloved  mother,  Dunna  Luiza,  widow 
of  John  tlie  Fourth,  of  Portug^d.  The 
court  Went  iu  dot-p  mourning  on  this 
occasion ;  ull  the  ladies  were  ordered  to 
wear  bluek,  with  their  hair  plain,  and 
without  patches  on  their  fice ;  **  a  ni(»de 
of  di*ess,'*  t>aysu  conteniporury,*Mn  which 
J^dy  Castlemaine  appears  quite  an  or- 
dinary woman,  and  notliinj^  like  so  pretty 
as  Frances  Stuart,"  "  in  June,"  re- 
marks Pepys,  *'  the  Queen,  in  ordinary 
talk  before  the  ladies  in  her  drawing- 
room,  did  say  to  my  Lady  Cubtlemaine 
that  she  feared  the  Aing  did  take  cold 
by  staying  so  late  abroad  at  her  house. 
She  answered  before  them  all,  that  he 
did  not  stay  so  late  abroad  with  her,  for 
he  went  betimes  thence,  though  he  did 
not  before  one,  two,  or  three  in  the 
morning,  but  must  stay  somewhere  else, 
Tlie  King  then  coming  in,  and  hearing 
her,  did  whisper  in  her  ear  aside,  and 
told  her  she  was  a  bold,  impertinent  wo- 
man, and  bid  her  to  be  gone  out  of  the 
court,  and  not  come  aeain  till  he  sent 
for  her :  which  she  dia  presently,  and 
took  a  lodging  in  Pell  Mell,  and  kept 
there  two  or  three  days,  and  then  sent 
to  the  King  to  know  whether  she  might 
fetch  her  things  away  ont  of  her  house. 
The  King  sent  to  ner  she  must  come 
and  view  them,  and  so  she  came ;  and 
the  King  went  to  her,  and  now  they  are 
as  great  friends  as  ever.  I  am  tola  she 
did  in  her  anger  say  she  would  be  even 
with  the  King,  and  print  his  letters  to 
her,  a  threat  which  greatly  terrified  the 
King."  In  July,  the  Queen  and  her 
train  paid  another  visit  to  Tunbridfi;e 
Wells.  Bar  Majesty,  to  heighten  the 
pleasure  of  her  sojourn  at  this  fashion* 
able  place  of  resort,  sent  for  the  players 
—an  unwise    act,  followed  by  a  du- 
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frracrful  intimacj  between  Charles  and 
tlic  two  actresses.  Mrs.  Daris  and  Nell 
Gwynn,  and  by  the  latter  beinj^  appointed 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  chamber  to 
Queen  Eatherine. 

In  September,  1666,  burst  forth  that 
terrible  condagration  known  in  history 
as   the  Great    Fire  of  London,  and  to 
which  many  writers  believe  we  owe  the 
cttniplete  extinction  of  tlic  plogpue.     It 
on^rtnatvd  about  two  on  the  morning  of 
Siimhiy,  the  second  of  September,  at  a 
bakehouse  in  Pudilins^  I^uie,  near  Fish 
Street  liiU,  a  contincd  part  of  the  mc- 
tro|)olis,  which  then  cou^i^tcd  only  of 
narrow  lanes  and  passages,  and  houses 
principally  of  wood  or  lutii  and  plaster, 
and  tilled  with  tar,  oil,  rones,  ana  other 
combustible  ship  stores.    To  those  build- 
inirs  it  spread  with  a  force  and  rapidity 
which  dotii'd  the  power  of  buckets,  anil 
to  atld  to  the  misfortune,  the  pipers  from 
the  New  River  were  found  empty,  and 
the  engine  which  raised  water  from  the 
Thames  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Lord 
^layor,  who  arrived  at  the  spot  about  an 
hour  after  the  outburst,  was  advised  to 
intercept  the  progress  of  tlie  flames,  by 
pulling  down  some  of  the  houses ;  but 
lie  answered,  **  Lord  !  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
am  spent,  people  will  not  obey  me.    I 
have  oeen  pulling  down  houses,  but  the 
fire  overtakes  us  faster  than  we  can  do 
it."     liy  eight  in  the  morning  it  had 
reached  London  Bridge,  '*  and  there  di- 
viding, left  enough  to  bum  down  all  that 
had  been  erected  on  it  since  the  last 
ffreut  fire  in  1633,  and  with  the  main 
body     pressed    forward    into    Thames 
Street,    which  was  charged  with  com- 
bustible material,  tliat  augmented  it  very 
considerably,  niring  the  whole  day,  and 
•trikinetheinhabihmts  with  such  terror, 
'*  that,    says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  all  men 
stood  amazed  as  spectators,  only  no  man 
knew  what  remedy  to  apply,  nor  the 
magistrates  what  orders  to  give/*    Eve- 
lyn remarks :  **  The  conflngrution  was  so 
universal,  and  tlie  people  so  astonished, 
that  from  the  beginning,  I  know  not  by 
what  despondency  or  fute,  thev  hardly 
stirred  to  quench  it,  so  that  there  was 
notliing  heard  or  seen  but  crying  out 
and  lamentation  —  running  aliout  like 
diatmcted  creatures,  without  at  all  at- 


tempting to  save  even  their  gooda    swch 
a  strange  consternation  there  was  upon 
tiiem."      The  conflagration^  which  at 
first  took  an  easterly  direction,  prooeeded 
so  rapidly,  that  to  prevent  it  reaehins 
the  Tower,  several  houses  were  pulled 
down.     Hut  the  '*  bri|7ht  flame,'*  which 
had  nigcd  in  that  direction  all  Mon- 
day, in  the  night  took  other  councs. 
The  wind  changed,  and  blew  with  so 
great  and  irresistible  violence,  that  it 
scattered  the  fire  from  pursning  the  line 
tiiut  it  was   in,  with  all  its  furco,  and 
spread  it  over  lite  city,  so  that  they  who 
went   hite  to  bed  at   a  great  distance 
from    any  place  where    the    fire   pre- 
vailed, were  awakened  before  morning 
with   their    own    house    being    in   a 
flame.    On  Monday,GniGechnrcli  Street, 
and  part  of  Lombard  Street,  and  Pen- 
cil urch  Street,  were  in  fianies ;  the  fire 
then  was  burning  in  the  form  of  a  bow — 
''a  dreadful  bow,"  says  the  Rev.  T. 
Vincent,  *'  such  as  mine  eyes  never  had 
before  seen."     The  night  of  Monday 
was  more  dreadful  than  the  preceding 
one.     The   destroying    element,    after 
spreading  westwanl  luong  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  as  fiur  as  Queenhitlie,  and 
in  a  parallel  direction  to  Gomhill  and 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  northward  to 
Dowgate  and  TVatling  Street,  divided 
itself  into  four  branches,  which  united 
in  one  (^reat  fiame  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Cheapside.    On  Tuesday  the  whole  of 
that  street  was  in  flames,  and  the  fire 
was  seen  leaping  from  house  to  house 
and  street  to  street,  a  great  distance  one 
from  the  other.    The  impetuous  flamea 
now  reached  St  Paurs  Cathedral,  «*  the 
stones  of  which,"  says  Evelvn,  **flew 
like    granados,  melting   lead,  nmning 
down  the  streets  in  a  stream,  aad  the 
very  pavements  glowing  with  a  flerr  red- 
ness so  as  no  horse  nor  man  was  anie  to 
tread  on  them,  and  the  demolitioa  had 
stopped  all  the  passages,  so  that  no  help 
could  be  appli<Mi."    The  neighbouring 
streets  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the 
scene  was  appalling.^  **A11  the  sl^,** 
proceeds  the  author  just  quoted,  ^  waa 
of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top  of  a  burn- 
ing oven,  and  the  light  seen  for  about 
forty  miles  round    for   many   niffhta. 
God  grant  may  eyes  may  never  behold 
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the  like,  now  feeing  aboat  ten  thoosand 
buiucs  all  in  one  dame,  the  noiM  and 
cracking,  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
ttunies,  the  ahrickiog  of  women  and 
children,  tiic  hnrry  of  people,  the  full  of 
towers,  houses,  and  churches,  was  like 
an  hideous  stonn ;  and  the  air  all  about 
so  hot  and  inflamed,  that  at  last  one 
was  not  ablu  to  approach  it,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  stand  still  and  let  the 
flames  burn  on.  which  they  did.  fur  near 
two  miles  in  len^h  and  unc  in  breadth. 
The  clouds  of  smoke  were  dismaL  and 
reached  upon  computation  near  eighty 
miles  in  lengtii.  Thus  I  ltd  it  this 
aftcrnotm,  bearing  a  resemblance  uf 
Sodom  on  the  last  day :  London  was, 
but  U  no  more." 

liut  tiie  devouring  element  still  con- 
tinued to  leap  from  house  to  house,  and 
street  to  street,  with  lawless  power ;  on 
the  day  and  night  of  Tuesday,  sweeping 
away  Ludgate  Hill,  the  Old  iiailey.  and 
the  'inner  Temple ;  when  the  Court  at 
SVbiteliall,  in  ahirm,  caused  several 
houses  to  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder, 
a  plan  which  saved  tlie  palace  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  which,  if  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  confla^;ra- 
tion,  OS  suggested  by  some  seamen,  might 
ha7e  saved  half  the  City ;  but  this, 
**some  tenacious  and  avaricious  men, 
aldermen  and  others,  would  not  permit, 
because  their  houses  must  have  been  the 
first"  On  Wednesday  morning,  the 
wind  which  before  blew  a  hurricane, 
was  hushed  to  a  dead  calm,  the  fire  was 
stayed,  and  a  remnant  of  London  was 
saved.  The  first  effectual  cheek  that  the 
fire  encountered,  was  the  brick  build- 
ings of  the  Temple,  which  were  only 
partly  consumed ;  and  although  the  fira 
oroke  out  >gun  there  on  Thursday 
evening,  tiie  Duke  of  York  effectually 
stopped  its  progren,  by  blowing  np  the 
neighbouring  houses.  According  to  the 
official  gazette  of  the  fire,  it  laid  waste 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres,  and 
was  finally  stopncd  ^*  at  the  Temple 
Church,  near  Uolbom  Bridge,  [Giltspur 
Street,  Smithfield],  Cripple^te,  near  the 
lower  end  of  Coleman  Street,  at  the  end 
of  Basinghall  Street,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Bishopscate  Street  and  Leadenhall 
Street,  at  the  Standazd,  in  Cornhilly  at 


the  Church  in  Fenchurch  Street,  near 
Cloth  workers*  JIall,  in  Union  Lane,  at 
the  middle  of  Mark  Lane,  and  at  the 
Tower  Dock.'*  Of  the  siz-ond-twcnty 
wards,  it  utterly  destroyed  fifteen,  and 
left  eight  others  shattered  and  half 
burnt.  It  consumed  four  huntlred 
streets,  thirteen  thousand  two  huiidixd 
dwelling-houses,  eigiity-nine  cliurchcs, 
numerous  chapi'ls,  fuur  of  the  City  gaUn, 
tlie  greater  part  uf  Guildliull.  and 
numerous  public  buildings,  hospitals, 
schools,  libraries,  and  other  stately  edi- 
fices. It  is  calculated  that  the  priiperty 
destroyed  could  nut  be  less  tuuu  teu 
miiliuns  sterling. 

Meanwhile,  to  aggravate  the  distress 
of  the  ruined  eitizeus,  tiio  most  alarm- 
ing reports  were  spread.  "It  was  said, 
and  iK'lieved,  that  men  had  been  sei  n 
throwing  fire-bidls  into  houses  as  they 
passed  through  the  streets,  and  that  the 
French  and  the  Dutcli  had  combined 
with  the  republicans  and  the  papists  to 
destroy  the  eity.  These  absuid  stories 
increased  the  general  confusion  aiul  ter- 
ror, and  those  who  were  laudably  hi- 
bonring  to  extinguish  the  flames,  or  hur- 
rying away  with  their  families  and  goods 
to  places  of  safety,  were  obstructed  by 
the  flight  of  cowards  from  the  imagi- 
nary massacre,  and  the  march  of  the 
brave,  who  took  up  arms  to  oppose  the 
murderers,  and  maltreat  every  foreigner 
and  i^pist  they  met  with.  The  most 
mischievous  of  these  reports  was  circu- 
lated on  the  Wednesdar  night ;  word 
was  conveyed  to  the  distressed  inha- 
bitants lying  in  tents  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  that  "  the  French  were 
coming  armed  against  them,  to  cut 
their  throats,  and  spoil  them  of  what 
they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire. '  Despair 
roused  the  citizens,  and,  fired  with  in- 
dignation, they  prepared  to  defend  them- 
scKcs  i  but  the  coming  morning  dispelled 
their  fears,  and  brought  with  it  the 
joyous  prospect  that  the  fire  was 
effectually  quenched,  and  that  no  mors 
calamity  threatened  them.  The  King 
and  the  Buke  of  York  took  an  active 
part  in  arresting  the  pn^^ress  of  the 
fiames.  **  It  is  not,  indeed,  imaginable,** 
says  £vel)-n,  **how  extraordinary  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  the  iun^E  and 
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the  Duke  was,  even  labouring^  in  person, 
and  being  present  to  command  order, 
reiranl,  or  encourage  workmen."  Tu 
this  cnerg]r»  and  to  a  corres{)«>ndiuj; 
vi^Ionce  on  the  part  of  the  magistracy 
and  the  train  bunds,  must  he  attributed 
tiie  circurostanct*.  that  so  few  livc:i  were 
hist,  and  so  few  robberies  were  com- 
mitted. 

Tlie  conduct  of  the  Queen  on  this 
distressing  occasion  is  no  whcrcchroni- 
clcd ;  but,  just  after  the  calamity,  it  is  re- 
corded, she  adopted  the  fashion  intro- 
duced bj  two  of  her  maids  of  hiinour, 
which  IS  thus  described  by  Pepys : — 
**  Walking  in  the  galleries  at  Whitehall, 
I  find  the  ladies  of  honour  dressed  in  their 
riding  garbs,  with  coats  and  doublets  with 
deep  skirts,  juMt  for  all  tlic  world  like 
mine,  and  buttoned  their  doublets  up 
the  breast,  with  perri  wigs  and  with  hats ; 
BO  that  only  fur  the  long  petticoat  drag- 
ging under  their  men's  coats,  nobody 
could  take  them  for  women  in  any  point 
whalcTer.  It  was  an  odd  sight,  and  a 
slight  that  did  not  please  me.  In  Oo- 
tobcr,  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted 
says,  "  Pierce  tells  me  tliat  Lady  Castle- 
maine  is  again  about  to  become  a  motiier, 
and  that  Uie  King  still  intrigues  with 
Frances  Stuart,  who,  he  8;iys,  is  a  most 
good-natured  lady.  This  day  the.  King 
Begins  to  put  on  his  vest,  and  I  did  see 
several  persons  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Commons  too,  great  courtiers,  wlio 
are  in  it,  being  a  E>ng  cassock  close  to 
the  body  of  black  cloth,  pinked  with 
white  silk  under  it,  and  a  coat  over  it, 
and  the  lega  ruffled  with  black  nband, 
like  a  pigeon's  leg;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
I  wish  the  King  may  keep  it,  for  it  is  a 
very  fine  and  handsome  garment."  ^  it, 
however,"  remarks  Evelyn,  *'was  too 
good  to  hold ;  we  could  not  leave  the 
monsieur's  vanities  long,  so  again  re- 
turned to  the  fuhions  of  France.    About 


this  time,  Katherinc,  having  a  small  well* 
turned  foot,  endeavoured  to  introduce 
dresses  with  short  skirts ;  but  her  effort 
to  set  thu  fashion,  like  tliat  of  the  King's, 
completely  foiled.  The  Court  beauties 
being  tall  and  graceful  in  figure,  they 
preferred  wearing  flowing  draperies, 
and  all  other  ladies  imitated  tlieir 
example. 

This  year  the  Quecn*s  birtli.day  was 
celebrated  by  a  grand  boll  at  AVhitchall ; 
and  tiie  court  being  still  in  mounting 
for  her  Majesty's  mother,  leave  was 
given  to  wear  silver  and  white  lace  on 
that  day.  Pepys,  who  clambered  up  to 
a  loll,  where  witii  much  trouble  he 
could  view  the  imposing  spectacle,  says, 
^*  Anon,  the  house  grew  full,  the  candles 
were  lighted,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
and  all  the  ladies  sat.  It  was  indeed  a 
glorious  sight  to  si'e  Fmnvcs  Stuart  in 
black  and  wliite  lure,  and  her  head  and 
shoulders  dressed  in  diumonds  and  the 
like,  many  great  ladies  more,  only  the 
Queen  none ;  and  the  King  in  his  rich 
vest  of  rich  silk  and  silver  trimming,  sis 
the  Duke  of  York  and  all  the  danecn 
wore  some  of  cloth  of  silver,  and  others 
of  other  sorts,  exceeding  rich.  Presently, 
after  the  King  was  come  in,  he  took  the 
Queen,  and  about  fourteen  more  couple 
there  were,  and  began  the  bratuUa.  * 
*  *  After  the  dnmWIn,  then  to  a 
corantf  and  now  and  then  a  French 
dance ;  only  Mrs.  Stuart  danced  mighty 
finely,  and  many  French  dances,  es- 
pecially one  the  King  called  the  '  new 
dance,  which  was  very  pretty;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  dancing  of  itself 
was  not  extraordinary  pleasing,  al- 
though the  clothes  and  sight  of  the 
persons  were,  indeed,  worth  my  coming, 
oeing  never  likely  to  see  more  gallantry 
while  I  live,  if  I  should  come  twenty 
times.  About  twelve  at  night  it  broke 
up. 


CHAPTER   m. 
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JiHfttue/.V'-alrmSelifmtliiHHBi/!, 
brvrllcU  uggmtl  i/ii  Qnan  aud  olktn,  n 


A  to  murry  Vmuuci 
9  StUiiK.  Garciiilun 
^  put  fnjih  ill  ihu  ni- 
KKHir,  Bud  dnplT  utTtiiilvi)  tbo  I'liaiii- 
winil  (UTcrrif^,  b]r  prcTuiliiig  upon  tliu 
Dalco  of  lUvhinauu  to  niiirrjr  tlie  fuir 
liidi-.  TIm  enGinic*  of  Iha  luckLii 
niiiiiatet  todc  advauugo  uf  tliu  circum- 
ikiiica  to  raiie  a  po|iiibr  ciy  nguinit 
liiiii.  Tlier  paintod  oii  tlio  ir-'t'''  or  liii 
Timiiiiiuii  u  iafi^  1,'ibbi-l,  nitli  Ibu  (Mov- 
ing cpiurani  bcncutb  il : — 
*■  Thnt  altikti  IB  b*  Him : 


1  Stiuit,  who  now  ipi^ndi  hii  dmo  in 
I  i-nipliiring  hii  Ifpi  shout  tlio  Court; 
1   liiit  if  tun  would  cita  bJm  tbid  eniplav* 

wurhl  to  pcrTurni  it'  I'bit,  h«  urt,  it 
iiioit  Inie;  bilttlic  Kinj;,  iuitiad  ot  pru- 
Gtiii);  by  it,  layi  nil  Ihuiuvu  uidL-.  uud 
altvndi  tu  liutliiiij'  but  hii  plumrta, 
wliivli  il  1  auriunlul  coniiilvnitiun." 

'tnutlitr  tiiiig  Sir.  Killigraw  paid  bit 
Jtojiiitv  UTiiic  in  liii  priTuteupanmcnU, 
biibiuil  llko  ■  piltrrim  irlio  wu  bent  im 
a  biiig  journty.  The  King,  wrjjriicd  iit 
tbc  udility  01  liii  oppeuriiuei:,  inimi'di- 
uti'Iy  aaluil  liim  wlial  wus  llie  nivaniiig 
of  il,  and  nrliithvr  lie  was  ginng.  "  Tu 
litll,"  bluntlf  uniinrrcd  tlie  Kug.  "Pry- 
thei',  vliat  cuu  your  errand  1m  to  that 
ulacerdcmaudfJthuKing.  "Tu  fetch 
B.ii:k  Olirer  C'rumwL-11,"  rcjoiiii.'d  lie, 
"  that  he  may  take  lomc  con  uF  Ilia 
gffuin  of  En-land,  for  hii  lucCHnor  t»ki« 
Dune  Bt  itil.''^    It  irai  aliont  thii  poriud 


Andlheliiiilii^bpild*. 

XatlieHne.  belicTtngthat  the  cliaDcel- 
lor  tuffcTi-d  ptnecutiun  chiefly  on  lii-r 
account,  eiert'.'d  all  litr  power  in  hit 
bi'lialF,  but  nithont  efleet,  and  in  the 
end  he  w»  buniihed  tlie  country.  For 
a  pcciod  after  the  full  of  Cluenilan,  «« 
hear  no  more  of  the  Quern't  diTorce. 
The  King,  who  condeaeended  to  danco 
with  her  at  a  maiked  ball  at  Whitahall, 


iril    1 


lead 


worth im.  prod ig»tu  life,  '  Mr.  Pierce." 
tars  Pepjt,  "did  ttll  raeaaagreat  (mt^, 
at  being  tohl  to  him  by  Mr.  Abraham 
Cowley,  the  poet,  who  wat  by  aud  heard 
it  that  Ton  EiUii^w  ibould  pnUicly 
tdl  Che  King,  that  hia  oiattert  were 
coming  into  a  rery  ill  itaU,  bat  that  yet 
thiTB  wu  a  way  to  help  alt.  Sajahei— 
•  There  It  a  good,  honcit,  able  man,  that 
I  could  name,  that  if  your  Majcaty 
wonld  employ,  and  command  to  tee  alt 
thingi  well  rxi'CUted,  all  tbingt  would 
•uou  bv  mi'odi-l :  un<l  Ihii  is  uuc  Charlei 
47 


Wbo  never  uUI  >  Iboliab  UitiiK, 

Laity  Cut)  lemuinu'v  inllucncvaiill  con- 
unued.  At  a  court  matqiierade,  the, 
to  outtbine  the  Qoctn,  uppenred  ia 
Jewell,  inlui^d  at  forty  thaotitDd 
'  T'bu     King,     about     tbii 

paid  thirty  tliui        "  '     " 

r  debiK,"  and 
Tunity,  ereati'd  ber  I 
laud,  with  n«<:nion  to  Churkt  and 
Geoige  Fitzroy,  her  childrea  by  bim. 
^t  her  camett  entrenty,  he  reteaaed 
from  the  Tower,  and  took  iinin  into 
faToor  the  unprincipled  lluckinghum, 
who  now  atrenuouily  adrited  him  to  put 
awaf  hit  Queen,  whow  repeated  mia- 
carniigii  pruvixl  that  the  wut  incapable 
of  beimnghiot  an  heir.  Buckingham  had 
offered  to  iteal  hur  Mujeatyaway,  aud 
conTey  her  to  a  diitant  r^un,  wbere 
■be  would  be  well  cared  for,  and  nerer 
more  henrd  of.  Charlea  rejected  tbe 
project  wilh  liorror,  but  he  liatentd  witb 
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more  attention  to  tlie  susr^tion  that  be 
•liould  take  another  wife,  lie  eren 
consulted  lawyers  and  divines ;  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  author  of  the  ^  Uistory 
of  the  Reformation/*  and  other  works, 
in  two  treat ist«,  entitled  **  Solution  of 
theTwoCases  ofCoiiscipncc,  one  touching 
Polygamy,  the  other  Oivowe  ;**  decided 
that,  acconling  tu  Scrinturr,  barrenness 
in  the  woman  furnisheJ,  in  certain  cases, 
a  hiwful  cause  for  poly,i;:iniy  or  divorce. 
The  promising  utatc  of  the  l^urcn,  how- 
evir,  previUttHl  further  procefdin;^  till 
the  hui»os  of  her  {pving  an  hi>ir  to  Eng- 
land again  proved  delusive,  when 
Cliarles  siTiously  contcmplutc<l  b«'ing 
di%-<»reed  truni  her;  and,  as  no  case  could 
be  found  in  which  a  divorce  had  been 
pronounced,  pending  the  lives  of  the 
parties,  where  such  parties  had  )>ei'U 
previou.sly  legally  married,  Kuckingham 
uudcrtooic  to  create  a  prct-cdeut.  **  Ladv 
Koss/*  says  the  learned  Dr.  Lingaro, 
**  had  long  lived  in  adultery ;  she  had 
been  sepuruted  from  her  huslMuid  by  a 
sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  and 
her  children,  by  her  paramour,  had  been 
declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  parlia 
ment.  A  more  favourable  ease  could 
liardly  be  wished  for,  and  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  upper  house  to  enable 
]«ord  Ross  to  marry  again.  Its  object 
instantly  transpired,  and  the  royal 
brothers  exerted  all  their  influence, 
the  King  to  support  the  Duke  of  York 
to  oppose  the  bill.  The  latter  not  only 
obtained  the  votes  of  his  friends  and  de- 
pendents ;  but,  as  the  question  involved 
a  point  of  doctrine  respecting  the  indis- 
soiuhilitT  of  marria^  he  was  joined  by 
all  the  bishops,  with  the  ezoeption  of 
those  of  Durham  and  Chester,  by  the 
Catholic  peers,  and  by  such  of  the  Pro- 
testant peers  as  deemed  it  proper  to  fol- 
low, on  theological  ffrounds,  the  opinion 
of  the  prelates.  The  second  rea^g 
was  earned  by  only  a  small  majority ; 
before  the  third  reading,  Charles  adopted 
a  measure  to  animate  bis  friends,  which 
surprised  both  the  house  and  the  nation. 
One  morning  ho  suddenly  entered,  took 
his  st'ttt  on  the  throne,  and  desired  the 
lords  to  procee<l  as  if  he  were  not 
present,  for  he  came  only  to  renew  a 
custom  which  his  immediate  pre<l 


son  had  allowed  to  fall  into  desnetnde, 
that  of  attending  their  debates.  James, 
who  saw  the  motive  of  his  brother,  waf 
stimulated  to  more  active  exertions  ;and 
when,  on  the  twenty-eiglith  of  March, 
1670,  the  third  reading  was  carried 
against  him  by  a  majority  of  two; 
entered  his  protect  on  the  journals,  in 
which  he  was  followed  br  thirteen  spiri- 
tual and  fifteen  temporal  peers.  Uuck- 
ingham  triumphed,  and  yet  he  gained 
nothing  by  the  victory,  lie  served  a 
fickle  and  uncertain  nnister,  who  changed 
his  resolution  according  to  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  Charles  had  entertained 
with  pleasure  the  pn>jcct  of  divorce,  so 
long  as  its  accomplishment  appeared 
distant ;  but  when  tiie  effort  was  to  be 
made,  his  sense  of  justice,  perhaps  his 
gm>d  nature,  assumed  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
tlic  benefit,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  un- 
protected and  unoffending  female.  The 
precedent,  however,  hsis  not  been  lost  to 
posterity ;  and  the  permission  to  marry 
again,  which  woa,  in  this  instance, 
g[rantcd  to  Lord  Roes,  forms  the  autho- 
rity for  the  similar  permisnon,  which 
has  since  been  regulany  inserted  in  bills 
of  divorce." 

Whilst  these  plots  were  in  agitation, 
Eatherine  surprised  the  world  by  an 
imitation  of  the  King  and  his  ny  crew, 
plunging  into  all  the  mad  rsTeu  of  the 
Court,  attending  theatres  and  masquer- 
ades, and  ^in^  about  in  masks  and 
other  disguises  m  quest  of  gtnr  scenes 
and  minhful  adventures.  In  May 
1670,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  acquaintance  or  Charles's  sister, 
Henrietta  Maria,  Duchess  of  Orleans; 
the  interview  took  place  at  Dover, 
whither  the  Duchess  had  come  to  con- 
clude the  long^pending  secret  treaty  be- 
tween Louis  the  Fourtcentli  and  King 
Charies.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this 
demding  treaty,  Charles  undertook  to 
publicly  profess  himself  a  Catholic,  and 
oy  anoUier,  he  was  rendered  a  pensioner 
of  France.  He  knew  that  liouis  had 
bribed  the  leading  personages  of  the 
English  Court,  and  had  handsomely  paid 
the  more  potent  o(  the  republican  party 
to  incite  tneir  conntrymea  to  rebellion, 
and  being  extravagant  and  indolent,  he 
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preferred  recciTingp  from  a  fureign  power 
supplies  which  his  own  subjects  wouid 
hare  gmdgtnglj  granted,  or  perhaps 
boldly  refused.  A  few  weeks  atW  her 
retoni  to  France,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
died,  and,  in  the  subsequent  NoTeniber, 
the  King  sent  for  her  favourite,  Made- 
moiselle Querouaille ;  forced  tho  Queen 
to  accept  her  as  one  of  her  maids  of 
huuour,  and  soon  after  made  her  one  of 
his  mistresses.  ^'1  saw  that  famous 
beauty,  Mademoiselle  Querouaille,'*  re- 
marks Evelyn,  **  and,  in  my  opinion,  she 
id  of  u  childish,  simple,  and  baby  face." 
Slie  becaniu  one  of  Charles's  most  ra- 
iiacious,  extravagant  ladies,  and  after 
li;ariiig  him  a  son,  was  created  Duchess 
uf  Purumouth.  iirr  splendid  apart- 
meats  at  Whitehall,  were  furnished  with 
**  tcu  times  the  glor)'  and  richm  ss  of  the 
Queen's,  with  massive  services  of  plate, 
and  whole  tables  and  stands  of  iucnMii- 
ble  value." 

On  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1671, 
the  Duchess  of  York  died  at  St  James's, 
having  been  tho  mother  of  ei?ht  chil- 
dren, of  whom  only  two  daughters 
reached  maturity,  Mary  and  Anuc,  both 
afterwards  Queens  of  Engh&nd.  The 
Queen  was  present  at  her  death,  **  but 
she  did  not,"  as  Burnet  asserts,  **  pre- 
vent ULmdford,  her  Protestant  confessor, 
from  administering  the  sacrament  to 
lier  ;'*  for  the  Duke,  who  was  in  an  ad- 
jtfining  apartment,  informed  him,  that 
**she  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith, 
and,  on  that  account,  he  contented  him- 
self with  making  her  a  short  Christian 
exhortation."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
notes  to  Drvden*k  works,  remarks,  that 
**Kathttrines  greatest  fault  was,  her 
being  educated  a  Catholic ;  her  greatest 
misfortune,  bearing  the  King  no  chil- 
dren; her  greatest  foible,  an  excessive 
love  of  dancing ;"  another  of  her  weak- 
nesses, one  may  add  was  a  love  of  frolic, 
which  occasionally  led  her  to  forget  her 
dignity,  and  get  into  rather  awkward 
scrapes.  When  her  Majesty,  with  the 
King  and  the  Court,  was  being  mi^i- 
fioently  entertained  at  Audley  End,  in 
September,  1671)  she  and  the  Duchesses 
if  Ricliuioud  and  Buckingham  went 
disguised  as  rustics  to  Satfron  Walden 
liir,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  they  so 


overdid  their  disguises,  that  the  real 
rustics,  believing  Uiem  to  be  a  company 
of  strolling  players,  followed  them  in  a 
crowd.  'Ihe  Queen  went  into  a  booth 
to  purchase  a  pair  of  yellow  stockings 
for  her  sweetlieart ;  one  of  the  custoni**rs 
there  recognised  her,  and  immediately 
the  whole  fair  crowded  tu  gu;ec  on  her, 
and  forced  her  and  her  party  tu  ride 
back  in  dismay  to  Audley  had.  as  fust  as 
their  hones  would  carry  them,  with  n 
host  of  rude  horsemen  behind  tliem,  all 
eager  '*to  get  as  much  ga[K;  ms  they 
could.'*  Some  writers  assert  that,  that 
sober  beverage  tea,  was  tirst  brought  to 
Eni^laud  by  Katherine  of  Biugniua; 
and,  although  this  must  be  an  error,  as, 
twenty  months  before  her  arrival  in 
England,  Pepys  entered  in  his  Diurv,  **  I 
did  send  fur  a  cup  of  tea,  a  China  drink, 
of  which  I  never  had  drunk  before ; "  she 
was  certainly  the  first  tcu-drinking 
Queen  of  Eii;;lau(L  She  commended 
Its  use,  and  Waller,  in  his  complimentary 
poem  on  her  marriage,  says :— - 

*'  The  best  of  Qaeens,  and  best  of  herbs,  we 
ov« 
Trt  that  bold  iMtlon  who  th«  w»y  did  show, 
To  tho  far  region,  where  the  sun  doth  riMi, 
WhoM  rich  productions  we  ao  justly  prizo." 

In  1671,  the  Queen  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Newmarket  races;  but 
took  no  part  in  the  rude,  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  he  and  his  prodigute 
associates,  men  and  women,  then  in- 
dulged. She,  it  appears,  had  but  little 
tusto  for  the  polite  arts :  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  owe  nothing  t«i 
her  Queenly  patronage ;  and,  although 
entranced  by  the  operatic  music  of  Italy, 
she  found  no  charm  in  the  matchless 
compositions  of  the  transcendent  Pur- 
cell,  or  in  the  soul-stirring  music  in 
Macbeth. 

In  1673,  the  new  Lord  Chancellor, 
Shaftesbury,  without  even  consulting 
the  King,  appointed  a  day  for  it  to  be 
moved  in  the  Commons, — ^  that  for  the 
security  of  the  established  religion,  the 
Parliament  should  request  his  Majesty 
to  divorce  Queen  Katherine,  and  wed  a 
Protestant  consort;"  but,  before  the 
day  arrived,  it  was  nam«i  to  Charles, 
and  he  so  promptly  and  forcibly  nega- 
tived it,  that  his  profligate  ministers  did 
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not  molest  the  Queen  again  for  about 
live  yeara.  In  1675,  the  Queen  was 
alarmed  by  the  arriTal  of  tlie  celebnited 
Ilortimsia  Mancinl,  Duchess  of  Maza- 
rin.  She  came  to  Englanil  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigues  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth's  cnemii's,  who  hoped 
that  the  revival  uf  the  Kins^'s  piissioii  for 
his** old  lovo,"  might  destroy  the  lu- 
CL-ndancy  of  tlic  rei^nin:;  favourite. 
Charles  g;ive  her  a  pension  of  four 
thousand  (H>unds  a  year,  and  a  residence 
at  CheUea ;  but  she  nrglected  her  game, 
and  hy  engsiging  in  anotlier  amour,  de- 
featiHl  tlie  object  for  which  she  came  to 
Euirland. 

Katherino  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the 
Duke  of  York's  eldest  tlaughu-r.  Mary, 
at  Whitehall,  on  the  fourth  of  Xoven'i- 
ber,  1677;  she  danced  .it  the  bridal  ball, 
and  took  part  iu  tiic  gorgeous  festivity 
that  nmrkeil  the  occasion,  but  she  did 
6«)  with  a  heavy  heart.  I*  or  more  than 
five  years  the  King  had  so  completely 
withdrawn  himself  from  her  company, 
that  be  ceased  to  live  with  her,  and  now 
ho  nirely,  if  ever,  spoke  to  her,  except 
iu  public.  A  liout  this  time,  Shaftesbury, 
pcrceiring  the  paternal  fondness  of 
Ciiarles  for  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of 
^[oumouth,  resolved  to,  at  one  stroke, 
set  him^  up  us  a  competitor  for  the 
crown,  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  nullify  the  Qnei*n*8  marriage, 
lie  hinted  to  his  Majesty,  that  if  he 
would  acknowledge  he  had  privately 
married  Lucy  Walters,  the  mother  of 
Monmouth,  witnesses  could  be  procured 
to  confirm  it  with  their  tcstimcmy.  But 
Charles,  heavy  as  his  failings  were, 
being  too  pmud  and  honoarable  to  dis- 
own his  lawful  wife,  and  unjustly  de- 
prive his  brother  of  his  right  of  succes- 
sion, by  bribery  and  perjury,  answered 
with  indignation  :— ^  Much  as  I  love 
the  Duke,l  would  rather  see  him  han^ 
at  Tyburn,  than  own  him  for  my  legiti- 
mate son ;"  and,  shortly  afterwards,  he, 
to  punish  Shaftesbury  lor  his  du^licitv 
ana  treachery,  caused  him  to  be  ejected 
from  the  Pnvy  Council — nn  act  which 
10  annoyed  the  haughty  minister,  that 
he  joined  the  opposition;  and  in  the 
hope,  it  is  said,  of  bringing  the  Queen 


and  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  block,  set 
afituit.  or,  what  seems  more  probable, 
supported,  and,  afUr  a  period,  urged 
forward,  the  horrible  imposture  known 
as  the  Popish  or  Jesuits'  plot.*  Tins 
plot,  forgra  by  Titus  Oatcs.  Dr.  Tonge, 
and  a  chemist  named  Kirhv,  waso|M'iie(l 
by  Kirby  accosting  tlie  King  as  he  was 
walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  and,  in  an 
under  (one,  bogging  his  Majesty  not  to 
si'parate  from  Uie  company,  because  his 
lite  w:is  in  danger.  Tliciwurming  intel- 
ligence led  to  an  interview  in  the  even- 
ing, when  Tonge  attended  with  a  writ- 
ten statement,  known  in  history  as 
'*  The  Narrative ;"  setting  forth  that  the 
Jesuits  in  London  had  organixed  a  con- 
spiracy to  murder  the  King,  destroy 
London  by  fire,  and  subvert  by  force  the 
Protestant  religion ;  and  wsis  refi-rreil  hy 
Charles,  who  put  no  faith  iu  his  im- 
probable tale,  to  the  Lord  Trcitsurer. 
Dauhy,  at  this  period,  sus|)eeted  that 
the  Parliament,  which  was  about  to 
meet,  would  impeach  him  of  high  trea- 
son for  his  ministerial  misdoings. 
Notliing  would  be  more  likely  to  avert 
the  blow,  than  the  agitation  which, 
with  management,  might  be  produced  by 
this  sham  popish  plot;  besides,  he  se- 
cretly hated  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
Duke  had  lately  embraced  the  Catholic 
fiiith,  and  the  measure  would,  doubtless, 
add  to  his  unpopuhirity;  these,  and 
other  considerations,  induced  the  crafty 
minister  to  countenance  the  conspirators, 
and  magnify  their  improbable  state- 
ments. Itut  when  he  requested  to  lay 
''the  Narrative''  before  tlie  Privy  Conn- 
cil,  Charles  hastily  exclaimed : — "  No, 
not  even  before  my  brother ;  it  would 
only  create  alarm,  *  and  may,  perhaps, 
pat  the  design  of  murdering  me  into 
the  head  of  some  individual,  who,  other- 
wise, would  never  have  entertained  such 
a  thooght"  finding  his  pretended 
discovery  slighted  by  the  King,  and 
distrusting  the  intentions  of  the  council, 
Gates,  to  compel  public  attention  to  the 
subject,  went  before  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey,  and  made  affidavit  to  the  truth  of 


*  Wsat  of  spses  eompsb  us  to  confine  our 
ledfpl 

mmpi 
crime,  to  flz  the  charge  of  trenaoa  and  murder 
on  the  Queen  snd  lior  Mtraiits. 


details  of  this  protended  plot  to  the  attonpts 
of  Oates  and  bis  patrons,  and  aooompliees  in 
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*'  the  NarratiTe,*'  and  denounced  certain 
|M'rs(>ns  :is  conspirators.  One  of  the  de- 
iiiHiiiRcd  wriis  6<»drrey*s  friend,  Coleman. 
Godfrey,  in  alarm,  instintly  wrote, 
warninj^  him  of  his  dan^r;  and  he, 
without  a  moment's  dchiv,  revealed  the 
wHjret  to  the  Duke  of  t'ork,  wlio,  be- 
lieving the  ph)t  to  b<?  di^viscd  ap::iinst 
himself,  prevailed  on  the  Kiiig^  to  in»ti- 
tntc  a  strict  inquirv  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  informer's  statements. 
Gates  was  now  called  before  the  council, 
and  the  assiinince  with  which  he  deli- 
verctl  his  lons^,  thrillin!^  nsirrative,  im- 
piiiicd  on  many  of  his  hearers ;  but  the 
kiiijj  and  the' Duke  of  York  wer«  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  t)ie  imp<isition. 
Charles  desired  Oates  to  desrnbe  Don 
John,  to  wliom  he  pretended  he  had 
been  intrmlnced  at  Mnclrid  ;  and.  without 
hesitation,  he  replied  that,  "ho  was  a 
tall,  spare,  and  swarthy  man."  The 
Kin^r  turned  to  his  brother,  and  smiled, 
for  both  knew,  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance, that  Don  John  was  low  of  stature, 
corpulent,  and  fair  of  complexion.  "  And 
where,**  said  Charles,  **  did  you  see  La 
Chaise,  the  French  Kind's  confessor,  ]>ay 
down  the  ten  thousand  pounds  which 
you  hftTe  just  stated  he  subscribed,  in 
furtherance  of  the  ]>lot?*'  **In  the 
house  of  the  Jesuits,  close  to  the 
Louvre,"  boldly  answered  Oates.  **  Man 
alive  !'*  exclaimed  the  King,  provoked  at 
his  effirontery,  **the  Jesuits  have  no 
house  within  a  mile  of  the  Louvre." 
Oates  had  now  completely  committed 
himself;  bat  a  lucky  incident  ai^n 
restored  him  to  something  like  credit. 
Coleman's  papers  were  seized,  and 
amongst  them  was  found  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  sent  to  Father  La 
Chaise,  proposin|i^  that  Louis  should 
fornish  nim  with  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  employed  in  England,  to 
equally  farther  tne  interests  of  France 
and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  letter, 
be  it  observed,  was  no  proof  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  proclaimed  popish  plot, 
but  simply  an  evidence  that  he  was  one 
of  the  many  mercenary  agitators  of  that 
period.  Nevertheless,  false  evidence  was 
adduced  against  him ;  he  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  on  the  third  of  December, 
suffered  on  the  scaffold.     In  October, 


whilst  the  King  and  Court  were  absent 
on  pleasure,  the  public  exdtcrocnt  wm 
increased,  by  a  report  that  Godfn'V,  hc- 
fure  whom  Oates  had  made  his  affidavit, 
had  been  murdered  bv  the  Jesuits.  lie 
had  boon  missing  for  live  days ;  his  ho<ly 
was  found  in  a  dry  d:teh,  on  Primrose 
Hill,  resting  on  tile  kneos,  breast,  ami 
left  side  of  the  face,  with  a  sword,  said 
to  be  his  own,  thrust  right  through  it, 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  with  a 
<leop  purph)  crease  round  the  neck. 
Godfrey's  death  is  to  the  present  hour 
involved  in  mystery ;  he  was  of  a  me- 
lanciiolic  disposition,  and,  as  his  father 
committed  suicide,  some  writers  believe 
that  he  perished  by  his  own  hands ; 
others  as  confidcntlv 'assert  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  the  fubricators  of  the  plot ; 
and  the  people,  at  the  time,  insisted 
upon  it,  that  the  Jesuits  had  assitssi- 
natod  him  ;  and  to  strengthen  this  im- 
pression, his  funeral  was  conductiKi  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence. 
The  minds  of  all  classes  became  so  in- 
flamed, that  the  general  business  of  life 
was  interrupted,  horrible,  but  grossly 
absurd  rumours  were  eircnlated  and 
believed;  and  when  the  public  frenzy 
had  reached  its  height,  all  was  confusion, 
panic,  and  clamour. 

When  the  Parliament  met,  the  houses 
n^lected  all  other  business,  to  listen  to 
the  narratives  of  Oates  and  Tonge.  The 
hirelings  of  the  King  of  France  wer^ 
stirring  up  all  conceivable  emotion  ;  as, 
also,  were  the  emissaries  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who,  with  the  cry  of  **No  Po- 
pery r*  earnestly  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from 
the  succession.  Danby,  to  avert  his 
impeachment,  joined  lustilv  in  the  ^*Ko 
Popery'*  crv.  "  He  (ancied,**  says  James 
the  Second,  in  his  Memoirs,  "  that  by 
crying  out  against  popery,  he  should  pass 
for  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  and  ward  ^e 
blow  which  he  foresaw  was  fallzng  on 
his  shoulders;  but  my  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  soon  found  out  his  drift,  said, 
'Let  the  Treasurer  cry  as  loud  as  he 
pleases  against  popery,  and  think  to  put 
himself  at  the  nead  of  the  plot;  I  will 
cry  a  note  louder,  and  soon  take  his 
place.'  "  Shaftesbury  kept  his  word, 
through  his  influence  a  parliamentary 
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committee  was  appointotl  to  invosti^te 
the  mutter  to  the  bottom ;  wiu'ii,  the 
popular  party  beinf;  [prcatly  in  the  ma- 
juritVi  Dates  was  prououneetl  ihesiiviour 
of  his  country,  rexvurded  lor  his  infamy 
with  a  pension  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  per  yeur,  und  encou- 
raj^d  to  denounce  all  the  Catholic  peers 
who  would  be  likely  to  oppi»se  the 
condemnation  of  the  Queen  und  the 
Duke  of  Y«»rk. 

Althouji^h,  hinee  the  prrtcnd(Kl  popish 
])lot  was  brou}flit  luforc  tliepuhlie,  seve- 
ral (K'rsons  hadf  on  the  uusupjxtrted  cvi- 
deuee  of  Oates,  been  sent  to  prison  and 
interrogated,  no  proseeution  was  in!»ti- 
tuted;  because,  to  establish  the  {^uilt  of 
the  neeuM'd.  the  law  nquired  the  eon- 
euiTint  (ihtinionyo  two  witnesses.  'J  he 
fti>l  wtik  in  November,  this  dillieulty 
■Ras  ovi rennie  ;  William  Bedloe.  a  felon 
who  had  jii»t  hr-en  discharged  from  New- 
g:ite,  in  the  iiope  of  obtaining  tiie  reward, 
protection,  anil  free  pardon  offered  by 
royal  proclamation  to  the  discoverer  of 
the  assassins  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey, 
came  forward,  and  declared  upon  oath,thut 
the  assassination  hud  been  committed  at 
Somerset  House,  where  the  Queen  lived, 
by  Le  Fevre  und  Walsh,  two  Jesuits, 
by  Belusysc,  a  gentleman,  und  by  a  wjiiter 
iu  the  Queen's  chupel,  who  stilled  their 
victim  betweei.  two  pillows;  that  the 
body  lay  for  two  days  on  the  Queen  s 
back  stairs ;  that  he  had  been  offered  two 
thousand  guineas  to  assist  in  removing  it, 
and  that  at  last  it  was  carried  away  on 
Monday  night  bv  three  of  the  Queen's 
people.  Five  oaya  afterwards,  he  de- 
posed, **  that  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
oer.  he  had  been  offered  four  thoussind 
pounds  to  commit  a  mnrder ;  that  God- 
frey was  inveigled  into  the  court  of 
Somerset  House  about  live  o'clock,  and 
murdered  on  the  spot ;"  but  he  now  re- 
collected that  the  magistrate  was  not,  as 
he  hiid  previously  deposed,  stifled  be- 
tween pillows — that  story  was  contra- 
dicted oy  the  appearance  of  the  corpse 
— but  strangled  with  a  linen  cruvat.  lie 
pointed  out  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
the  room  where  he  asserted  the  body  was 
deposited,  and  stated  that  he  saw  stand- 
ing round  it  the  four  assassins,  and  At- 
kins, clerk  to  Mr.  Pepys  of  the  Admiralty,  j 


But,  unfortunately  for  the  plausibility  of 
this  tale,  he  had  fixed  the  time  of  the 
murder  at  the  very  hour  when  the  King 
was  on  a  visit  to  lier  Majesty  at  Somer- 
set House ;  an  hour  wiien  sueh  an  ntro- 
cious  act  would  have  been  discovered  on 
the  instant  by  the  guards,  the  sentinels  or 
tiie  numerous  court  utti-mhints  ;  and  the 
place  where  he  stated  the  liody  had  been 
concealeti,  was  the  room  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  Queen's  footmen,  who  were 
there  in  waiting  from  morning  till  night 
Bedloe 's  incre«iiblc  deposition  was  dishr- 
lievcd  by  Chai'les,  who  pronounced  him  a 
great  rogue;  but  the excitid  public  haih d 
it  as  a  conHimution  of  that  of  Oates ;  and 
at  lust,  such  was  the  elfronti  ry  of  this 
new  impostor,  such  the  trearhery  of  the 
]>opular  leaders,  tluit  alllicut^h  on  his  first 
exHitiiiialion  he  had  sworn  that  he  knew 
nothing  wliatever  of  Oates  or  iiis  trumped- 
up  plot,  lie  now  found  it  convenient  to 
forget  that  he  had  evi  r  so  stated,  and  lo 
make  all  his  depositions  harmonixe  with 
his  brother  informer.      The  excitement 
still  continued,  and  was  fomented  by  thu 
baseness    or   credulity  of  the  popular 
leaders;    the  Parliament  depriveU  tiie 
Catholic  peers  of   their  seats  ;   it  was 
rumoured,  and  geneniUv  believed,  that 
Godfrey  was  murdered  by  the  Queen's 
desire  ;  und  Oates  at.last  resolved  to  ac- 
eiise  the  Queen  of  a  design  to  poison  the 
King.     To  accomplish  this  daring  pur- 
pose, Mrs.  Elliot,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  King's  beil-chamber, 
waited  on  his  Majesty,  and  solicited  a 
private  audience  for  Gates,  who  desireil 
to  impart  some  important  infonnation, 
tending  to  criminate  the  Queen.   Charles 
heard  her  with  impatience  and  incre- 
dulity ;  and  when  she  hinted  at  a  divorce, 
told  her  he  would  never  abandon  an  in- 
nocent woman.     A  dread  of  being  de* 
nounced  as  a  Catholic,  and  perhaps  de- 
posed by  his  excited  sabjecta,  prevented 
Churk's'from  strenuously  opposing  the 
popular  delusion.     Gates,  therefore,  ob- 
tained the  desired  audieueu,    and  was 
alterwai-ds examined  by  Secretary  Coven- 
try, und  liy  tlte  Privy  Council.  He  stated, 
that  in  the  preceding  July,  he  saw  m 
letter,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  by  Wake- 
man,  her  Majesty's  Catholic  physician* 
that  tlic  Qu(.eu  hud  been  prevailed  upon 
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tomnctiontlic  m6rdcr  of  the  King;  ami 
that,  u  few  wcvW  nftcmrardu,  he  went  with 
KTenii  Jesuits  to  Somerset  House,  and 
tliere  waited  in  the  tniti-cliauibvr,  whilst 
the  Queen  gave  them  audience.  They 
left  the  door  njnr ;  he  listeiie<l,  and  hearii 
a  female  voice  exclaim,  ^*  I  will  no  lun<*er 
suffer  such  indignities  to  my  bed !  1  am 
content  to  join  in  procuring  his  death, 
and  the  propagation  of  tlie  Catliolic 
faith."  ^N  hen  the  Jt  suits  enme  out,  he 
peered  into  tlie  ri»om,  and  ssiw  no  one 
there  but  a  woman,  whom  lie  took  to  be 
the  Queen.  Tlic  King,  convinced  that 
this  story  was  a  fahrie:iiion,  insisted  on 
Oatcs  jHiinting  out  the  room  and  anti> 
chamber  wliieii  he  liad  dtsi-ribed.  The 
impostor  traversed  Soniei-s*  t  House 
**  through  and  tliroiigh ;"  and  at  IhsX^ 
being  unable  to  fix  upon  a  place,  excused 
himself,  on  tlie  plea  that  **  his  memory  was 
fickle."  IUmUoc,  undismuyed  by  tliis 
blunder  of  his  coadjutor  in  crime,  came 
forward  as  a  witness  to  support  his  testi- 
mony. Ho  swore  that  he  uad  witnessed 
a  conference  at  Somerset  House,  between 
tho  Queen  and  two  French  clergymen, 
in  the  presence  of  Lord  Itelasyse,  Cole- 
man, and  some  Jesuits  ;  and  was  after- 
wards informed  by  Coleman,  that  at  the 
first  proposal  of  the  Kinj^'s  niui-der, 
Katberiiie  burst  into  tears ;  l>ut  that  the 
reasonings  of  the  French  Jcsnits  had  pre- 
Tailed  over  her  objections,  and  that  she 
bad  reluctantly  signified  her  consent. 
In  reply  to  the  quo^ttion,  why  be  had  not 
imparted  this  startling  endenco  before  ? 
he  answered,  that  **  it  hi»i  escaped  his 
memory ;"  and  the  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment beliered,  or  affueted  to  bo'ieve 
him. 

As  the  plot  thickened,  the  memory  of 
Oates  also  continued  to  improve.  He 
affirmed  that  Wakemaii  had  o^-eed  with 
Father  Uarcourt,  for  a  reward  of  fifre«'n 
tiiousaud  pounds,  five  thousand  of  which 
he  hud  received  in  advance,  to  prepare  a 
certain  poison,  which  the  Queen  was  to 
administer  to  the  King.  And  on  the 
twcniv-eighth  of  November,  immediately 
after  liedloe  had  delivered  his  deposition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  lie  advanced 
to  the  bar.  raised  his  voice,  aud  excluiiu- 
ed,  **  I,  Titus  Oates,  accuse  Knthcrine, 
Queen  of  England,  of  higit  ttvaaon  !" 


Tho  members  not  it  the  secret  were 
amazed  and  dumbfounded ;  and  before 
the^  eonld  recover  from  their  constcr- 
iintion,  the  House  vot(.-d  an  address  to  the 
King  for  the  removal  of  the  Queen  and 
her  household  from  Whitehall,  and  sent 
a  mess:ige  to  tho  Lords,  Milicitiii^  thiir 
concurrence;  but  theLords,  iniitvuirof  im- 
nudiately  seconding  this  hasty  vote  of 
the  Commons,  examined  Oates  and  l>e«l- 
loe,  and,  dissatisfied  with  their  evidence, 
refuse<l  to  brand  their  Queen  as  a  trai- 
triAS,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  state 
the  reasons  of  their  refusal.  SitaAes- 
bury  and  two  others  protested  agsiiiijit 
tills  vote ;  but  the  majority  had  the  pru- 
dence and  the  decency  to  acquiesce,  and 
instead  of  proceeding  with  the  charge 
Mg:tinst  the  Queen,  prepared  an  address 
to  tiie  King,  for  tiie  apprehension  of  all 
Catholics  within  tlie  kingdom,  and,  upon 
the  unsupported  trstinionv  of  the  Ixise 
Oates  and  Hedloe,  impeached  five  of  the 
principal  Catholic  lords.  By  this  time 
so  powerful  had  become  tho  agitating 
faction,  that  Charles,  resolved  as  he  was 
to  shield  Katherine  from  their  merciless 
grasp,  found  it  impossible  to  extend  the 
royal  protection  to  their  numerous  other 
victims.  Thirty  thousand  Catholics  were 
mercilessly  driven  out  of  London ;  every 
day  some  innocent  but  unfortunate  crea- 
ture was  arrested,  and  afterwards  exe- 
cuted in  opposition  to  all  law  and  justice. 
The  Queen  fully  expected  to  be  brought 
to  the  block,  but  the  Kingswora  thatsho 
should  not  be  sacrificed;  and,  to  convince 
her  enemies  that  he  was  in  earnest,  sent 
for  her  to  live  with  him  at  Whitehall, 
and  treated  her  with  the  most  marked 
attention  and  respect  *'He  said  to 
me,'*  remarks  Burnet,  '*  that  consider- 
ing his  faultiuess  towards  her  in  other 
things,  he  thought  it  a  horrible  thing 
to  abandon  her." 

The  venal  agitators  had  driven  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  board  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  although  foiled  in 
their  efibrta  to  impeach  tlie  Queen  ot 
treason,  tliejr  paved  the  way  for  another 
attempt,  by  inducing  itedloe  to  deiiounoe 
Miles  Prance,  silversmith  to  her  Ma« 
jestr,  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Sir 
Kdiiiondbury  O'odfrcy.  Pninec  was 
huiTietl  lo  2sewgate,  and  there  accused. 
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tlircatcncti,  and  at  last,  under  a  promise 
of  parduQ,  induced  to  confess  nimsclf 
{Tuilty,  and  nnniu  as  his  accomplices,  IlilU 
Green,  and  Herry,  three  of  the  Queen's 
inferior  domestics  at  Somerset  House, 
who  were  arrested,  tried,  and.  despite 
their  earnest  protestations  of  innocence, 
condemned  and  executed,  in  February, 
1C78.  Prance«  stung  with  remorse  at 
having  accused  three  innocent  men  of 
murder,  desired  to  be  brought  before  the 
King  and  council,  and  on  his  knees  pro- 
tested that  his  accusation  was  false,  for 
ho  knew  nothing  of  the  munler  or  tlie 
murderers,  lie  was  remanded  to  New- 
catc,  chained  to  tlie  floor  in  the  con- 
aeroncd  cell,  and  driven  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  the  harshness  of  his  keeper, 
Boyce,  who  assmvd  liini  that  he  would 
be  hanged  if  his  stitemcnts  did  not 
agree  with  Bedloe*s  cvidenee,  and  nt  Isist 
cajoled  him  into  confessing  the  '*  man- 
ner and  circumstances  of  the  munler, 
the  pretended  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  vile 
practices  of  several  popish  priests."  He 
in  the  end  became  one  of  Gates'  suborned 
witnesses. 

In  1679,  the  King,  to  gratify  and  ap- 
pease the  people  and  the  Parliament, 
ordered  the  Duke  of  York  to  withdraw 
to  the  continent.  The  Duke  complied ; 
but  as  Shaftesbury  had  flattered  Mon- 
mouth— the  King's  natural  sou — with 
the  hope  of  snoceeding  to  the  crown, 
and  as  the  story  of  a  contract  of  marriage 
passed  between  Charles  and  Monmoutirs 
mother,  had  been  spread  abroad  and  be- 
lieved by  the  people  generally,  the  King, 
at  the  request  of  the  Duke  and  the 
Queen,  issueJ.  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  solemnly  declared  that  **  he  had  never 
been  married,  nor  conti-acted  to  any  wo- 
man whatsoever,  but  to  his  wife,  Queen 
Katherine.*'  At  this  period  the  Queen 
ftilly  expected  that  her  enemies  would 
succeed  m  their  eiforts  to  bring  her  to 
the  block ;  but,  whilst  glorying  in  their 
success,  they  experienced  a  severe  and 
unexpected  reverse.  Sir  George  Wake- 
man,  the  Queen*s  physician,  and  Mar- 
shall, Eumby,  and  Corker,  three  Jesuits 
who  together  were  indicted  on  the  charge 
of  conspiring  with  the  Queen  to  take 
the  Eang's  life,  were  acquitted,  aud  Oate« 


and  Bcdloe,  their  accusers,  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  defending  thcmselvi*s 
from  the  imputation  of  peijur^*.  On 
this  trial,  the  jud^^e,  the  Lonl  Chief  Jus- 
tice Serog!(s,  who  had  hitherto  exag- 
gcnited  the  plot,  and  browbeat  the  pri* 
.soucrs,  deliveretl  a  favourable  charge  to 
the  jury,  which  so  irritated  Gates  and 
Hedloe,'  that  they  accused  iiim  to  his  face 
of  partiality,  declared  tliat  they  would 
never  more  give  evidence  in  any  court 
in  which  he  presided,  and  exhibiiiHl 
articles  against  him  before  the  council. 
In  August,  an  alarming  feviT  confined 
the  Kiug  to  his  bed ;  and  the  popish  plot 
agitators  afiirmed,  and  the  |)e»plc  be- 
lieved, that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Im- 
mediately the  symptoms  of  liis  nvdady 
became  alarming,  he  sent  for  the  iJiiku 
of  York  from  Brussels.  The  Duke  lost 
not  a  moment ;  but  before  he  reiu:he<l 
Windsor,  the  King  was  convak'scnit. 
In  September,  tlie  King,  Queen,  and  tlie 
whole  court,  made  a  progress  to  New- 
market, and  in  the  subsn^uent  August, 
Katherine's  false  accuser,  Hedloe,  was 
stopped  in  his  iniquitous  cnre<*r  by  the 
hand  of  death.  He  expired  at  Bristtd ; 
and  just  previously  sent  for  the  Chief 
Justice  Nortli,  and  before  him  and  several 
others,declared  that  all  the  evidence  which 
he  had  given  regarding  the  popish  plot 
was  true ;  but  when  North  was  about  to  re- 
tire, he  called  him  aside,  and  immediately 
all  had  left  the  room  but  his  wife  and 
North's  clerk,  swore  that  the  Queen  had 
given  money  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  was,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
ignorant  of  any  plot  against  the  Kind's 
life.  Katlieriue  was  still  persecuted  by 
her  enemies,  but  all  their  efforts  failed 
to  implicate  her  in  the  crimes  of  murder 
and  Iiigh  treason.  When  Francisco  de 
Feriu  accused  the  Portuguese  ambassador 
of  having  offered  him  a  reward  to  mur- 
der Shaftesbury,  Gates,  and  Bedloe,  the 
attempt  to  make  a  case  a^inst  her  Ma- 
jesty signally  failed ;  which  so  annoyed 
Shflitesbury,  that  in  November,  on  the 
bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Dnke  of 
York,  being  thrown  out  by  the  Lords, 
he  proposed  what  he  descnbed  as  "  the 
solo  remaining  chance  for  the  security 
of  liberty  and  religion  /'  a  bill  of  divorce, 
which,  by  separating  the  King  from 
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Kntherine,  mipht  enable  liim  to  marry 
a  Pnitoi«tont  ^)riiicr>8.  and  leave  tlic 
crown  to  hii  Icjritimatv  issue.  Tlic  Earls 
of  Essex  and  StUUburr,  nnd  the  I^rd 
Howard  of  Escrick,  warmly  supported 
the  motion.  But  the  Kin^  refused  to 
relinquish  his  innocent  consort,  ns  a 
prey  to  a  murderous  faction ;  and  hy 
openly  solicitinj^  the  votes  of  the  peers 
ag:ninst  the  measure  so  intimidated  its 
origiiiiiton,  that  it  was  sihandoned,  and 
never  ufT'^'m  bruuf^ht  forward. 

The  Qufi'U  witnessitif  from  a  private 
box  in  Wci(tmiii»ter  Hall,  the  trial  of 
L<>nl  Staffunl.  The  unfortunate  lord 
was  pelted  and  hooted  at  by  the  rabhle, 
treated  with  ^^ross  injustice  and  indifif- 
niiy  hy  the  Court,  accused  by  Gates  and 
others  of  beinj^  one  of  the  popish  plot 
consnirutors ;  and,  altliongh  t lie  evidnice 
of  his  acriisers  was  grosx  and  ground- 
less, found  guilty,  condemned,  and  on 
the  twenty-uinth  of  Dwember,  1680, 
beheaded  on  Tower  flill.  Early  in 
1687,  the  reputation  of  Katherine  was 
nttiickcd  bv  the  f:il:<e  accusation  of  a  new 
informer  in  the  popish  plot  scheme. 
Fitzharris,  a  pensioner  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  and  a  tool  of  the 
Shuftesbiiry  faction,  came  forwanl,  and 
after  accusing  the  Duke  of  York  and 
the  Cathclict  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, charged  the  Queen  with 
an  intent  to  poison  the  King.  Charles, 
annoyed  at  the  daring  of  the  patrons  of 
the  plot  resolved  to  thwart  their  pur- 
pose. Having  summoned  Parliament  to 
meet  at  Oxford,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  he  and  his  consort  left  Windsor 
on  the  fourteenth,  and  were  escorted  to 
the  city  of  learning  by  a  troop  of  horse- 
ruarda,  and  with  all  conceivable  pomp. 
Throughout  the  journey  they  were 
greeted  with  joyful  aoclamationa,  and  on 
their  arrival  the  bells  rang,  bonfires 
blaxed,  the  people  hailed  them  with 
loyal  enthusiasm,  and  the  Universit? 
and  the  Cor|)oration  welcomed  them  witfi 
addresses,  banc^uets,  balls,  and  rejoic- 
ings. The  King  had  entered  Oxford 
but  three  days,  when  Shaftesbury,  nt  the 
head  of  the  popular  party,  arrived,  in 
rival  magnificence,  themselves,  armed 
and  attended  by  a  powerful  fonse  of 
armed  men,  wearing  round  their  hats  a 


ribbon,  with  the  inscription—"  No  po- 
ix*ry,  no  slavery.**  Charles  opened  tho 
Parliament  in  person ;  but  as  tho 
Whigs,*  the  name  by  which  the  po- 
pular p:irty  was  now  Icnown,  were  bent 
uixni  usiiig  Kitxhnrris  and  his  false- 
hoods, to  keep  alive  the  popular  excite- 
ment, and,  if  possible,  to  effect  the  de- 
struction of  the  Qiu-en  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  King  res<»lvcd  upon  the  bold 
step  of  dissolving  the  Parliament,  afttr 
it  had  set  but  six  days.  The  majority 
in  the  (  onimonH  hvlieviiig  that  the  ses- 
sions would  be  long,  and  victory  certain, 
resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  known 
desire  of  his  Alajesty,  that  Fitxharris, 
instead  of  hein^^  trieti  for  high  treason 
in  the  Conrt  of  King's  Dench.  should  be 
impeached,  that  they  niigiit  dnw  from 
him  certain  stntcnt'iits  whieli  they  could 
use  a^in!«t  the  Queen,  the  ]>uke,  or 
those  immediately  connected  with  them. 
Thcv  sent  a  message,  to  thisefft-ct,  to  the 
Lords,  and  were  answered, ''  iiat  their 
Lordships  had  resolved  that  1  itzharris 
should  be  proceeded  with  acconling  to 
the  course  of  common  law,  and  not  hv 
way  of  impeaohment  in  Parliament.'' 
The  Commons,  in  retaliation,  voted  this 
resolution  of  the  Lords  "  an  obstruction 
to  the  further  discovery  of  the  popish 
plot,"  and  ordered  that  bills  shoulct  be 
immediately  brought  in  for  the  further 
exclusion  of  papists.  This  order  was 
voted  on  the  Saturday ;  and  on  the  sub- 
seoucnt  Monday,  Charles  hastened  in  a 
setlan  chair,  followed  by  a  second  chaii, 
carrying  the  royal  robes  to  the  IloiiHeof 
Lords,  lie  entend,  unattended,  took 
his  scat  npon  the  throne,  and  haviue 
caused  the  Commons  to  be  summoned 
into  his  presence,  told  them  that  "  pro- 
eeedinp  which  had  began  with  violent 
dissensions  between  the  two  houses, 
eould  not  end  in  good ;"  and  immedi- 
ately, the  Choncellor,  by  his  command, 
declared  the  Parliament  dissolved.  M 
the  King  had  kept  his  intentionK  a  pro- 
found secret,  they  were  struck  dumb 
with  surprise ;  and  before  they  had  tini« 
to  rally,  Charles  and  Kathennc  entered 

*  It  WM  about  this  period  tliat  th«  spp«il> 
Ution ofWhlg  and  TorrbManiA  pormauvntljr 
aAxMi  to  thv  two  graat  polltioiil  parties, 
which  for  a  century  and  »-ualf  had  divided 
the  imiion. 
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their  cnrriagei,  antl,  escorted  br  the  roval 
guanl,  drove  otF  to  Windsor,  with  a  pro- 
cipitition  wliich  pivo  birth  to  ii  bvUuf 
that  this  hasty  dissolution  had  been 
prorokcd  br  the  discoTerr  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Ctiurt  had  conftpirctl  ajn^inst 
his  person.  The  next  day.  their  Nlajcs- 
tics  proccetlcd  to  Whituhiill. 

**  This  vij^roiis  measure,"  remarks  an 
esteemed  historian,  *"  thoujrh  it  miirht 
have  been  forestefn,  astonitfiicd  tlio  pa- 
trons of  the  plot,  deprived  tiicm  of  all 
spirit,  and  reduced  them  to  al«olute 
despair.  Thev  were  sensible,  tliouirh 
too  late,  that  the  King  had  taken  his 
final  resolution,  and  was  determined  to 
endure  any  extremity,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  those  terms  which  ther  hud  re- 
solved to  impoite  upon  him.  l^hey  found 
that  he  had  patiently  waited  till  affairs 
siiould  conic  to  full  maturity,  and  having 
now  eu&r:i;red  a  national  party  on  his 
side,  liad  bcildly  set  his  opponents  at  de- 
fiance. Xo  Parliament,  they  knew, 
would  be  summoned  for  some  years,  and 
during  that  long  interval  tno  Court, 
though,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
ferior piirty,  yet  being  poesessed  of  all 
authority,  would  have  every  advantage 
over  a  body  dispersed  and  disunitetL 
These  reflections  crowded  on  every  one, 
and  all  tiio  exclusionists  wei-e  terrified, 
lest  Charles  should  immediately  take 
revenge  on  them  for  their  long  and  ob- 
stinate opposition  to  his  measures.  The 
Kin^,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  appre- 
hensive, lest  despair  might  prompt  them 
to  have  recourse  to  force,  and  make  some 
sudden  attempt  on  his  person;  both 
parties,  therefore,  hurried  from  Oxford, 


and,  in  an  instant,  that  city,  so  crowded 
and  busy,  was  Ictt  in  its  usual  emptiucM 
and  tranquillity." 

Ity  the  order  of  Charles,  Fitxharris 
was  brought  to  trial  in  tlie  Court  of 
King's  llench,  for  high  treason.  Tlie 
Court  pronounced  him  guilty;  and  to 
save  himself,  he  confessed,  uixiu  iMith,  t«> 
tlic  council  that  Trcby,  the  lle(H>nIer,  and 
Hctbel  and  Cornish,'  tlio  Sheriffs,  hatl 
induced  him  to  accuse  the  Queen  nml 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  that  Lonl 
Howard  was  the  real  author  of  the  Iibi-1 
for  which  he  stood  condemned.  I:ut 
these  efforts  availed  him  noL  (liarh'S 
n>solvcd  that  he  should  die,  and  he  was 
executed  on  the  first  of  July.  With 
him  suffered  the  innocent  Oliver  Plunket, 
the  titular  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
the  last  of  the  victims  sacrifieed  to  the 
imiK>sture  of  the  Popish  I'lot  The  Earl 
of  Essex,  who  had  l)e«n  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Irehmd,  earnestly  solicited  tiie  King 
to  pardon  the  aged  Plunket,  dechiring 
that,  "from  his  own  knowledge,  the 
charge  against  him  could  not  be  true ;" 
but  Charles  indignantly  replied  :  **Then, 
my  lord,  be  his  blood  on  your  own  eon- 
suience ;  you  might  luive  saved  him,  if 
you  wonla.  I  cannot  iwrilon  him,  be- 
cause I  dare  not.*'  This  too  was  the 
true  state  of  the  case ;  indeed,  had  the 
Merry  Monarch  been  endowed  with  an 
ordinary  amount  of  moral  conruge  and 
eneigv,  the  Popish  Plot  agitation  scheme 
wouul  have  been  destroyed  in  the  embryo, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  grow  up^  to 
a  giant  bogie,  for  cunning,  unpanciplvd 
statesmen  and  impostors  to  frighten  the 
nation  with. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Imprimmm^ni  and  fall  of  ShafUMbury,  th$  isatUr  of  tho  Bopith  Plot  Patrmu — Tka 
Qiutn  ma  Iter  Treaturer  for  t/te  arrears  of  her  wcoino — WaUev't  compUnknitarp 
ttanxas  to  her — MeaUTttb  and  Rye- Home  Ploia—Jiu$$eU  and  Sidney  executed^- 
Remarkable  Froet—Katherin^t  birth-day^Leath  of  King  Charlee  the  Second-^ 
Advaneement  of  the  nation  during  hit  reign — ffie  children — J£i§  lote  bewailed  bg 
Xai/urriue — Her  kindueee  to  Monmouth — She  regueete,  and  obtaine^  Don  Pedro  e 
pertniteion  to  rrturn  to  Portugal —  Verijlet  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  WaUe — le 
intuited  by  Mary  the  Seeoud-Selurue  to  Portugal — Je  honoured  and  reepeeted  by 
the  Pwrtugueec^Kominoted  Quent  Reffeut—Her  laet  iUutee-^Death — Pompvne 
funeral—Pruyrdfttr  in  EvgUtitd  «»  Uiiren  Jjotvagcr— U'UL 
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III  trial  mil  rxrciiliiHi.  villi  hinra  nml 
Jell*.  DownTor.  ihe  i:nuul  jury  i^ixind 
[lie  liill  ngiiinal  liini ;  biit  tin  niblinitiiia 
!•(  bit  pnprrs  iliorllr  alivrirnTili,  I'xpiiie*! 
hia  haw  intvniiuiit,  aiul  ilepriviil  liim  fur 
cTiMT  of  nil  intlui'in-e  niid  |H>|>iiluritT. 

In  mai.  the  Univn.  wliino  inemne 
nnn>  the  detili  of  Cbiirlrs'i  niuther. 
Ilcnrirtta  Jlorio.  nmniintud  lo  about 
fiftjr  tlioiu-nnt]  poiinJi  [kt  ranr,  wm 
gn-ntl}:  itruitanrd  in  piinc.  on  BFcoiint 
oFlier  moniii  not  hanng  bcni  duly  paid 
to  her,  HI  they  (i'll  due,  bjf  the  gowrn- 
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■iikTcd  I 


niitUr, 


lad  [liD  WKikiteia  to  institi 
cc«ilingiiiguiuitliitufb[  Ibearreiiii;  but, 
of  eoDiie,  ha  wag  ncillier  in  lav  nor 
rtnaon  icrounlablu  fur  tlia  dBBcieacin  of 

On   Nev   Yenr'»  Dnjr,   1683,  'Wuller 
dailiciitcd  to  tba  Queen  the  lubjoiued 
eomplimenur;  iMum: — 
*  Whitrardutioiiii  In  tba  world  hsth  bmi. 

Sli*.UlHiliainn.ilo«  Hill t)i«unifl*ppMr, 


Hilt  thiiiipi  oelmiul  I1  abllKed  10  mn. 


ThdnJUu 
Vint  or  Mir 

■ssi.-'jr 

T*dtlMri»>l»>; 
m  DM  the  KlOG 

Bnttl.:^ 

■  nUion  lirti 

Id  (o  Uw  thrHM." 

After  BlhidinK  to  tba  Ticbirinahlained 
by  the  Polish  King,  John  Sobietki,  over 
th*  Turki.  tlia  poet  thui  .wncludfa  :— 

tJnrttrtiinntrly.  .elCfllenl  ;ih  «i«  tlis 
exiunfile  Sft  by  Kntherinr.  it  wjm cti"'"d 
of  the  paver  ii>  "  ehiae  iie»  asay"  from 
tha  lireulioui  Court,  or  tn  rr-furm  tli* 
iige.  a  ^lorr  erroiii'uuilv  ultnhiitcil  lo 
it  I.V  the  liiiih-minik'd  Jnh:!.  niarl'n. 
it  is  true,  had  paid  ftivt  ullmiinn  lo 
hit  cuDKort  finee  ihe  tliafii  ■<!  ihe  Vo^ah 
riot  iiH|Hiiior  had  been  lerelled  against 
hi'r:  but,  aim!  for  hniiiaiilTl  lie  utill 
emiliuu''d  In  irr>ti'y  '>i*  Purtjiilitj  for  hii 
mixtr-3'M'a.  wiih  niiiim  hu  om-nl^r  t"yd 
■ml  Hirlni,  in  public  li  welf  a*  in  pri- 
rale.  'Ihc  Kin-;'i  niniluctvni  imilatiil 
hv  hi*  oiiinpiiuit*  vuiirtivn,  and  in  tlie 
end,  ^«|ttle  thii  wurtbv  cxjimpli-  of  tlio 
divpicd  Qiieeu,  Ttrtne  vin  o])fnlT  n-- 
pmocliiHl  ut  Ccnrt  111   a  tiling  to  be 


1   jilot,  the  Kyp- 


A'itli   the  J[>':il-Tiih 
Ilnitiw  plot,  and  the  nii  ..  . 

■piiriteiea,  aham  and  ri'Rl.  ai-t  nHo-it  ut 
Ihii  era  oF  popular  eicitemeat  and  da- 
liuiun,  ire  hare  nothing  lu  dn.  not  r,ii'> 
of  tliem  Ix'ing  directed  a!niin>t.  nor  in 
any  vny  aiip|>art<>d  by  Katlieriuo.  Tlic 
Rye-Hoitn  oonapiraton  intended  to 
miirder  tlie  Riiie  und  the  Diiicc  of  York 
ut  the^  retiimea  from  Suwmartet;  but 

there,  forced  the  roTiil  brotlicra  tn  couio 
lo  London  two  dap  before  the  aii- 
poinliflt  time,  and  thus  they  ewamd  tiia 
ihrentened  danger.  It  va.i  for  lliit  eun- 
aptrucy  thut  Lord  Willium  Riiu-ll  nnd 
Algernon  Sidney  vi-re  bi-heHili'd ;  tiis 
former  on  the  Iventy.flrtt  of  Jiilv.  Ilia 
latter  on  the  WTenth  of  Di'cimlier,'  1683. 
Thii  wiiitiT  a  terrihlo  froat  oci  iirred. 
It  began  in  December,  1683,  and  cnn- 
Unued  till  FelninrT,  1684.  with  xiieli 
renmrlcuble  Mrtrity.'that  tlie  furB.1  Irect, 
oadeTcn  the  oaka,  in  England,  vi-reaplit 
by  it;  moat  uf  the  holliet  were  kiltt'd, 
iind  nearly  nil  the  binli  peritlii'd.  On 
tiiB  Iveiity-fiiurth  of  Jaiiiury.  Ktelvn 
write*;— "The  froat  coiitiiiiiing  ni..'f» 
iind  mora  leitre,  the  Tlianiet,  bcfuro 
London,  wu  phinlcd  with  hcitht.  in 
fiirraiil  Uri-ets:  nil  »ort«  of  trades  ind 
■li<>|it  ruruialied  atid  fullaf  eommoiliiiiv. 
iii-n  to  4  uriiiliiig  iirett.  •  •  • 
Coachc"  plitd  from  Wcatmintter  lo  the 
'i'l'iiiplv,  mid  from  teriTjl  ulhvr  stiiiKi  Lo 
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and  fro,  u  in  the  streets ;  slides,  sliding 
with  skaicsy  a  bull-bating,  liorsc  nnd 
eonch  ruci'S,  puppet  plays  and  inU;rIu<Us, 
cooks  tipling,  aud  utiitT  levrd  plurvs, 
that  it  seems  to  be*  a  Hacclianaliun  tri- 
aniph  or  carnival  on  the  water,  n'liis 
carnival,  or  fair,  vns  viaiti*d  by  theKing 
and  Quceii,  when  a  whole  bulhtck  wns 
roasted  on  the  ice.]  London,  by  reazton 
of  tlio  excessive  coldness  of  the  air 
hindering  the  ascent  of  tho  smukc,  was 
so  filled  with  fuliginous  steam  of  the 
sea-coal,  that  hardly  couhl  one  see 
across  tho  streets,  and  tiiis  filling  the 
lungs  with  its  gross  particles,  exceed- 
ingly obstructed  the  breast." 

In  the  subsequent  November,  Kathc- 
riue*s  birtli-day  was  commemorated  with 
unusual  magnificence.  Itonfires  blazed, 
the  bells  loiiig,  the  tower-guns  bcK>med, 
nnd  brilliant  fireworks,  and  sliani  ac- 
ouatic  fights  and  skirmishes,  enlivened 
the  bosom  and  banks  of  the  Thames,  it 
was  a  holiday  for  all  London,  and  the 
rejoicings  at  Court  closed  with  a  grand 
ball  at  Whitehall.  The  display  of  fire- 
works  cost  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds ;  they  far  surpassed  any  previous 
attempt  of  tile  kind.  ''  The  Court,"  re- 
marks Kvelyn,  **  had  not  been  so  braTe 
and  richly  apparelled  since  bis  Majesty's 
restoration.  But  the  reign  and  life 
of  Charles  were  now  fast  hastening  to  a 
close.  With  the  coming  of  the  new 
year,  his  health  visibly  deulined  ;  still  ho 
could  not  find  resolution  to  relinquish 
his  evil  wavs,   or  his  licentious  com- 

S anions.  The  evening  of  February  the 
rst,  tho  hist  Sabbath  he  lived  to  look 
upon,  he  spent  with  his  dissolute  asso- 
ciates, in  a  manner  most  unrighteous 
and  unworthy  of  a  Christian  King.  The 
courtiers  were  gambling,  with  a  bonk  of 
two  thoiL«and  pouncb  before  them. 
Charles  was  sitting,  at  the  same  table, 
in  open  dallianue  with  his  lemans,  the 
Duchesses  of  Portsmouth,  Mazarine,  and 
Cleveland;  whibt  a  French  youth 
amused  them  by  singing  love  songs. 
From  thi»  scene  of  profanity  and  disso- 
luteness, the  King  proceeded  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, where,  being  too  unwell  to  par- 
take of  a  substiintial  supper,  he  ate  two 
or  three  s^ioonfuls  of  soup.     After  pass- 


ing a  feverish  and  restless  night,  he 
rose  at  an  early  hour.  To  his  attendant! 
he  appottrcd  to  be  kbouring  under  nn 
affection  of  the  brain ;  he  was  drow«y 
and  absent,  his  gait  was  unsteady,  and 
his  speech  embarrassed.  About  eight,  ss 
he  walked  across  his  chamber,  he  was 
seized  with  a  strong  fit  of  apoplexy ; 
Loi'd  Ayl(*sbury  caught  him  as  he  fell, 
and  Dr.  King,  a  phpieian,  who  had 
practised  as  a  surgeon,  bcin^  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  hastened  to  his  assistance, 
and  instiintly  opened  a  vein.  The  blood 
flowed  freely,  aud  stimulating  remedies 
bein^  applied,  the  royal  patient  in  about 
two  noun  recovered  his  faculties  lie 
suffered  a  relapse  in  tho  evening,  passed 
a  bad  night,  but  so  improvea  in  tho 
course  of  the  next  day,  that  hojU'S  were 
eherishcd  of  his  recoverv.  JJut  in  twentv- 
t'itiir  hours  tlie  King's  strength  was  e.\- 
hauKled.  l^Udicine  was  administered 
without  effect,  and  on  the  fourth  evening 
it  became  evident  that  his  diss<»lu(ion 
was  at  hand.  With  all  his  faults, 
Charles  was  deeply  beloved  by  his  sub- 

1'ects.  *'  The  announcement  of  his  ma- 
ady  spread  a  gloom  over  the  metropolis ; 
the'  report  of  his  convalescence,  the  next 
day,  was  received  by  the  citizens  with 
expressions  of  joy,  by  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  numerous  bonfires.  When,  nt 
last,  the  dnnger  became  maniA.'st, 
crowds  hastened  to  the  churches  to  so- 
licit from  heaven  the  health  of  their 
sovereign,  and  we  are  told,  that  re- 
peatc<lly  the  service  was  interrupted  by 
the  sigfis  and  sobs  of  the  eongn'gation. 
In  the  two  royal  chapels  the  ministers 
succeeded  eacli  other  in  rotation,  and 
the  prayers  were  oontinuod  every  two 
hours  till  his  death." 

The  Kinff,  on  recovering  his  speech, 
after  the  first  attack,  auted  for  the 
Queen,  and  found  she  was  by  his  side. 
Instantly,  on  hearing  of  his  illness,  she 
hud  rushed  to  his  presence,  and  the  Duke 
of  York  had  pri>ce<1ed,  and  the  Duchess 
of  York  soon  followed  her  Majesty. 
Katherine  remained  speechless  for  some 
time,  but,  after  awhile,  she  called  the 
Duchess  of  York  aside,  and  said  to  her  :-» 
"  Sister,  I  beseech  yon  to  tell  the  Duke, 
who  knows  tlie  King's  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  religion  as  well  aa 
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I  do,  to  endearonr  to  take  adrantoj^e  of 
some  ^ood  momenta.'*  Sbortlvsiftcrwordt, 
the  light  of  liur  husband's  sudcrings 
threw  her  into  fits,  and  she  was  c-irrira 
out  .of  the  room.  The  Duchess  of  York 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  impart 
the  Quccn*s  desires  to  the  Duke,  her 
husband,  who  answered,  ^  1  know  it,  and 
think  of  noChin<^  els<-."  Interest  as  well 
as  alfection,  caused  the  Duke  to  remain  a 
eonsUjiit  attendant  on  his  death-stricken 
bn>ther.  Thv  Arclihishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Uishops  of  Ijondon,  Dur- 
ham, Kly,  Kath  and  WelU,  were  also 
present,  and  in  turn  watched  during 
the  night  in  the  King's  chamber.  On 
Tliursday  morning  tito  huly  Kcnn, 
Bishop  of  Batii  and  Wells,  seized  u 
favourable  moment  to  warn  the  royal 
sulforer  of  his  danger,  and  implore  him 
to  prepare  fur  death.  Charles  received 
tlie  announcement  with  resignation,  and 
the  liishop  proceeded  to  rcaid  the  office 
appointed  for  the  sick  and  dying.  On 
coming  to  the  rubric,  respecting  confes- 
sion, he  paused,  and  asked  his  Majesty 
**  if  he  H'pented  of  his  sins  ?"  Tlie  King 
answered  in  tlie  affirmatire;  and  the 
prelate  haTing  pronounced  the  absolu- 
tion, from  the  service  for  the  sick,  in- 
quired if  lie  might  proceed  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacrament?  Charles 
made  no  reply.  Kenn  repeated  the 
question  in  a  louder  voice,  and  the  n?- 
luctant  Monarch  rejoined  in  a  faint 
tone,  **  Tliere  will  be  time  enough  for 
that  yet."  The  elements  were,  however, 
brought  and  placed  on  a  table;  but 
when  the  qnestion  was  again  pat  to  the 
dying  man,  he  replied : — **  I  will  think 
of  it." 

Meanwhile,  Barillion,  the  French 
ambsissador,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  took  the  Duke 
of  York  aaido,  and  reminded  him  of  his 
brother's  secret  perfercnco  of  the  Ca- 
tholic worship.  The  Duko,  however, 
scarcely  knew  how  to  net  Hy  law,  it 
was  treason  to  reconctle  any  one  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  ho  indulged  a 
hope,  that  Charles  would  firee  him  from 
responsibility,  by  openly  declarinff^  the 
state  of  his  mind.  But  being  duap- 
pointed,  he  in  the  evening  requested  the 
company  to  withdraw  from  the  bedside, 


and  kneeling  down,  whispered  in  the 
King's  ear,  **  Shall  I  send  ror  a  Catholic 
priest?"  "For  God's  sake  do!"  re- 
plied diaries ;  "  but,"  added  he,  "  will 
It  not  expose  yon  to  danger  ?"  **  I  coi-e 
not  for  danger,"  replied  the  afflicted 
brother,  who,  after  sending  in  search  of 
a  priest,  turned  to  the  company  in  the 
bick  ch:iml)er,  and  said  aloud,  '*  The  King 
requires  all  prpsi>nt  to  quit  tlie  apart- 
ment, except  the  Eurls  of  Bnth  :ind 
Kcvrrsham."  Shortly  afterwards,  Father 
Iludlcston — liim  whu,  in  IGol,  bad  saved 
the  King  by  concealing  him— disguised 
in  the  costunn;  of  a  Clmrch  of  Kn^land 
i-lcrfryman,  w:is  led  in  weret  thntiigh 
the  Queen's  apartments,  and  intrmiuced 
tiirongli  a  private  door  into  his  Ma- 
jesty's bcd-chaml)er.  The  Duke  of 
York  introduced  him  to  the  King  with 
these  words:  "Sir,  this  wortiiv  man 
once  saved  your  life ;  he  now  comes  to 
save  your  soul."  The  priest  went  on 
his  knees  by  the  be<l-siac,  and  Charles 
having  welcomed  him,  told  him  that 
"  he  desired  to  die  in  the  faith  and  com- 
munion uf  the  holy  Boman  Catholic 
church  :*'  made  his  confession,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  in  charity  with  all 
the  world ;  that  with  all  his  heart  he 

Sardoned  his  enemies,  and  desii*cd  par- 
on  of  all  those  whom  he  had  in  any 
wise  offended ;  and  that  if  it  pleased 
God  to  spare  him  longer  life,  he  would 
amend  it,  detesting  all  sin.  "  I  then," 
says  Iludlcston,  "  desired  him  to  say  with 
me  this  little  act  of  contrition  : — 

"  •  Oh  !  my  Lord  God,  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  I  detr  st  uU  the  sins  of  my 
life  past,  forthe  lovoof  Tliee,  whom  I  love 
above  all  things ;  and  I  firmly  purpose 
by  thy  Holy  Grace  ne^er  to  offend  Thee 
more.  Amen!  sweet  Jesus,  amen!  Into 
Thy  hands,  sweet  Jesus,  I  commend  my 
soul.     Mercy,  sweet  Jesus,  mercy !'  " 

Hudleston  then  anointed  him,  admi- 
nistered the  eucharist,  acd  withdrew. 
Tlie  excitement  caused  the  King  to  rally ; 
but.  an  hour  afterwards,  he  became 
worse,  and  the  physicians  declared  that 
ho  could  not  live  another  twenty-four 
hours.  During  the  night  his  sufferings 
were  severe,  but  he  bore  them  with  for- 
titude and  resignation.  MIe  oftim," 
remarks  a  contemporary,  "  in  extreniitj 
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of  piiiiu  would  aaj  be  suffered,  but  he 
tlianked  God  that  he  did  so,  and  that  he 
•uiTercd  patiently.  lie  eTcnr  now  and 
then  would  leem  to  with  Vur  death, 
and  beg  the  pardon  of  the  standen-by 
and  thoM  that  were  employed  about 
him,  that  he  gave  tticm  so  much  trouble, 
saying  he  was  weanr  of  this  world,  that 
he  hud  had  enough  of  it,  and  lie  was 
goin^  to  a  better."  The  sorely  sick 
Queen,  lieing  strictly  forbidden  W  her 
plirsiciiins  and  her  friends,  from  b«»in^ 
c;trried  into  her  husband's  chamber  till  the 
violence  of  her  grief  hud  subsided,  bv  a 
niesitengcr  excused  her  absence,  and  im- 
plored the  dying  Monarch  to  pardon  her 
offences.  **  Alas !  poor  woman,"  he  said, 
with  a  faint  voice,  ^^she  beff  my  pardon  ! 
— I  beg  hers,  with  all  my  neart ;— take 
back  to  her  tliat  answer."  About  two  in 
the  uiorning,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
Duke,  who  was  kneeling  by  his  b<'dside, 
k>!»ing  his  hand,  and  thanked  him  for 
having  always  been  the  best  of  brothers 
and  friends  ;*  begged  his  |)ardon  for  the 
trouble  which  he  had  ^iven  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  told  him  now  hu  freely 
left  him  all,  und  begged  of  God  to  bless 
him  with  a  prosiierous  reign.  He 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  ;  but  sending  for  his  other 
illegitimate  sons,  he  recommend(*d  them 
to  the  care  of  Jumes,  and  drawing  each 
to  him,  one  by  one,  on  the  bci^  gave 
them  a  father's' blessing.  The  bishops, 
moved  by  this  sight,  urged  him  as  the 
laird's  ajiointed.  and  the  father  of  his 
country,  to  bless  all  present  in  the  name 
(>f  the  whole  body  or  his  subjects ;  every 
one  in  the  chamber  instantly  went  down 
on  his  knees,  and  Charlei,  bein^  raised 
up,  pronounced  a  solemn  blessing  over 
tliem.  lie  then  entreated  the  Duke  of 
York  not  to  let  **poor  Nelly  Gwyn 
starve,"  and  for  his  sake  to  protect  the 
Duchesses  of  Porttmonth  and  Clevelund. 
Afterwards  he  endeavoured  to  repose, 
but  his  next  slumber  was  to  be  the  sleep 
of  death.  Shortly  after  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, ho  complained  of  an  acute  pain  in 
the  right  side,  accompanied  with  a  diffi- 
culty of  breutiiing ;  as  a  remedy,  eight 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  his  arm ; 
the  relief  was  but  temporary :  he  con- 
tinued to  sink,  his  speech  failed  at  eight 


o'clock,  his  consciousness  at  a  quarter 
past  ten,  and  he  calmlv  expired  about 
noon,  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1685,  in 
tlie  fifty-fourth  year  of  bis  age.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  February  he  was  interred, 
at  midnight,  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
und  as  he^  had  embraced  the  proecril)ed 
Catholic  faith,  his  funeral  was  performed 
with  but  little  p«>mp  or  parade.^  ^ 

Charles,  great  as  were  his  failings  or 
vices  as  a  sovereign  and  a  man,  was  sin- 
cerely beluviHl  by  his  subjects.  During 
his  reign,  Chelsea  College,  the  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  and  tlie  Boyal  So- 
ciety were  fouudctl,  trade  and  commerce 
fluurished,  the  arts  improved,  and  the 
wealth  and  the  comforts  of  the  people 
greatly  incrensi^d.  lie  left  no  i5sue  by 
his  Quc<'n ;  and  of  his  numerous  illegiti- 
mate children,  he  acknowledged  James, 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Luey  Walters ; 
Charl(»tte,  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  by 
Lady  Shannon  ;  Charles,  Duke  of  South- 
ampton; Henry,  Duke  of  Grafton; 
George.  Duke  of  Xorthumberland ; 
Charlotte,  Countess  of  Litchfield,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Clevehind ;  Charles,  Dcke  of 
St.  Alban's,  by  Nell  Gwyn;  Charlei, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  by  the  Duchess  ot 
Portsmouth;  and  Mary,  Counter  of 
Derwentwater,  by  Mary  Davies. 

Katharine  of  Bragaiiza  deeply  mourned 
the  loss  of  her  beloved  husband.  For 
sevend  weeks  after  his  death,  she  con- 
fined herself  to  a  chamber  of  mourning, 
where  the  dayli^Jit  was  shut  out  and 
tapers  kept  burning,  and  where  the  floor, 
the  walls,  the  ceiling,  the  bed  she  re- 
clined on,  and,  in  &ct,  every  thing  the 
eye  could  rest  upon,  was  black.  Hmca 
the  Second  treated  her  with  kindness, 
and  permitted  her  to  remaiii  at  White- 
hall till  the  second  week  in  April,  when 
she  removed  to  her  own  palace,  Somer- 
set House,  where  she  resided  with  the 
splendour  and  dignity  becoming  a  Queen 
Dowager  of  Enffiund. 

To  the  equuUy  unworthy  and  unfor- 
tunate Duke  of  Monroontti,  Katherine 
behaved  wiih  a  kindness  which  he  little 
deserved,  but  which  did  credit  to  her 

*  It  m*7  be  obtien'ed.  that  Burnet's  so- 
ouant  of  the  death  of  CharleH  oontalim  ao 
luanjr  luttHtatementi.  that  it  cannot  be  railed 
on.  In  the  above  narrative,  his  ertoni  and 
falwhitode  are  carefully  avoided. 
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bMit.  At  t)ic  time  of  the  Popish  Plot, 
he  hu<l  nnitctl  with  those  who  thirsted 
for  her  life ;  he  liad  repcatinlly  cndca- 
Toured  to  inTiilidate  her  niarriitire  with 
Cliarlei  the  Second ;  rt>t  when  lie  was 
apprehended  for  the  psirt  lie  had  taken 
in  the  Rye- 1  louse  plot,  she  succrssriilly 
solicited  his  father  to  fur^^ivc  hint;  in 
f:ict,  he  nerer  got  into  trouhle  hut  she 
stood  his  friend.  Her  lost  efforts  on  his 
liehalfwrre.  however,  nnsiicc^'SifuI :  after 
lie  was  condenincd  to  death  in  1685,  he 
wrote  and  implored  iter  to  interce<le  for 
him  with  )iis  uncle,  James  the  Second. 
She  ditl  so  with  great  esirnestncss,  and 
the  King  granted  liim  an  interview  hut 
not  a  reprieve.  Subjoined  is  a  copy  of 
Monmouth's letterto her  on  this  occasion: 

**  From  Riiiffwood,  the  9th  of  July,  16S5. 

^  ^f  ADAM, — IK'ing  in  t)iis  unfortunate 
condition,  and  huring  none  left  but  your 
Mujesty  that  1  think  may  have  some 
compassion  of  me,  and  that  for  the  last 
King  s  sake,  makes  me  take  this  boUluess 
to  W  of  you  to  intercede  for  me.  I 
would  not  desire  your  Majesty  to  do  it, 
if  I  were  not  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  convinced  how  I  hare  been  de- 
ceived in  it,  and  how  ansry  God  Al- 
mighty is  with  me  for  it;  out  I  hope. 
Madam,  your  intercession  will  give  me 
life  to  repent  of  it,  ond  to  show  the 
Kine  how  really  and  truly  I  will  serve 
him  iiereaftcr ;  and  I  hope,  Madam,  your 
Majesty  will  be  convinced  that  tlie  life 
you  save  siiall  ever  be  devoted  to  your 
service,  for  I  have  been,  and  ever  shall 
be,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  obe- 
dient servant,  MoNMOtrru." 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  be- 
loved husband,  Katherino  requested  of 
her  brother,  Don  Pedn>,  permission  to 
return  to  Portugal,  and  end  her  days 
there.  The  request  was  cheerfully 
granted,  but  she  delayed  her  departure, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds  which  she  claimed 
from  the  crown  for  arrears  of  income. 
She  was  present  when  the  Queen  of 
James  the  Second  gave  birth  to  an  heir 
to  the  throne,  stood  godmother  to  the 
royal  babe,  and  afterwards,  by  the  King's 
desire,  attended,  with  other  noble  person- 
ages, before  the  Privy  Council,  at  white- 


hall,  to  verify  his  birth ;  when  called, 
she  said,  **  The  King  sent  for  me  to  the 
Queen's  labour;  I  came  as  soon  as  [ 
could,  and  mver  left  her  till  she  was  de- 
livere<l  of  tin;  Prince  of  Wales."  The 
King  deemed  her  evidence  of  great 
weight ;  and  by  all  reasonable  persons, 
wh«»  were  not  swayed  by  party  consi- 
derttions,  it  was  viewed  as  a  refutation 
of  the  widely-spread  calumnies  cast  on 
the  royal  intant*s  birth. 

Katiieriiie  took  no  part  in  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  landinir  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  but  wlien  King 
James,  after  i.is  tirst  flight,  returned  to 
Loudon,  he,  h'jforc  proceeding  to  White- 
hall, called  ac  Somerset  Ilouse,  had  an 
interview  with  her,  and  learned  from 
her  lips  the  fate  of  her  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, I  oversham,  who  had  been  unjustly 
arresti'd  and  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the 
Prince  of  Onin^.  The  same  evening 
that  James  retired  to  Bochester,  De- 
cember thirtieth,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
called  upon  Katherinc,  and  finding  her 
overcome  with  sadness  and  4nntu^  de- 
manded, *'  Why  she  was  not  playing  at 
basset?"  'The  Queen  Dowager,'  being 
desirous  to  intercede  for  Feversham,  re- 
plied, »*  liecausc  my  Lord  Chamberlain, 
who  always  keeps  the  bank,  is  absent." 
*'  Then  he  shall  not  be  absent  longer," 
rejoined  the  Prince ;  and  that  same  night 
Feversham  was  set  at  liberty.  After  the 
expatriation  of  James  tlio  Second  and  his 
consort,  Kathcrine  suffered  from  repeated 
annoyances  and  insults.  In  July,  1689, 
the  Commons  voted  that  her'  popish 
servants  should  be  limited  to  eighteen 
in  number;  and  William  the  Third, 
when  about  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  sent 
Lord  Nottingham  to  inform  lier,  that  as 
intelligence  had  reached  him  of  great 
meetings  against  the  goveniment  being 
held  at  her  residence  of  Someniet  House, 
he  wished  her  to  remove  to  Windsor  or 
Audley  End.  This  and  many  other  in- 
dignities endured  by  Kiithenne  at  thii 
period,  emanated  from  Queen  Mary,  who 
Dittcrly  hated  the  Queen  Dowager,  and 
subjected  her  to  such  restraints  and  es- 
pionage, that  in  1691,  she  gave  formal 
notice  to  the  government  of  her  inten- 
tion to  quit  Lnglaud  for  ever.  But  at 
that  insumt  not  a  ship  could  be  spai-ed 
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to  GonTcy  her  orcr  seas :  every  rcsiel  was 
required  to  oppose  the  French  fleet,  then 
hoverin;;  nif  I'lymoiith  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  thirtieth  of  51an:h,  1602,  thutshe 
was  enabled  to  coromcncc  her  long-dc- 
sired  journey.  1 1  aving  granted  pensions 
to  the  members  of  her  huiucholu,  which 
sho  punctually  p;iid  to  the  hour  of  Iut 
dctitu,  she,  with  a  small  retinuu  of  Kn- 
glish  Lidies  of  rank,  crossed  the  channel, 
truvolled  through  France  untl  Spuin, 
und  on  tlie  twentieth  of  January,  1693, 
entered  Lisbon,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  und  the  rejoicings  of  the 
court.  Don  Tedro  met  her  in  the  street 
of  Lumnr,  greeted  her  uffi-ctionntely,  and 
conducted  her  to  the  Quinta  de  Alcan- 
tara, a  royal  suburban  mansion  assigned 
to  hiT  use,  wliiTi'  siie  niudc  the  aeqimint- 
ance  und  won  the  umlying  friendship 
and  affection  of  \i\i  Quvtu,  iiunna  Muria 
Sophia.  AtUT  a  time.  she.  to  improve 
her  declining  heultii,  removed  fii-st  to 
the  p;ilace  of  the  Conde  de  Kedonda,  and 
then  to  that  of  the  Conde  de  Aveiras,  at 
Bclcm.  For  the  same  reason  she  mode 
a  progress  to  the  place  of  her  birth  in 
rhe  spring  of  1699;  throughout  this 
journey  the  nobles  and  the  people,  mind- 
ful tlmt  her  alliance  with  (  hurles  the 
Second  had  secured  to  them  their  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation,  treated  lier  with 
nil  conceivable  respect  und  honour,  and, 
indeed,  even  the  loyal  in  Kngland  still 
revered  her  memory.  In  1700,  Pepys, 
writing  to  his  nephew,  who  was  then 
travelling  in  Portugal,  says,  **lf  this 
reaches  you  at  Lisbon,  I  eive  vou  in 
charge  to  wait  upon  my  LadyTuke,  one 
of  the  ladies  attending  my  once  royal 
mistress,  our  Queen  Dowager ;  nor  if  she 
offer  you  the  honour  of  kissing  the 
Queen's  hand,  would  I  have  you  to  omit 
the  presenting  her  Majesty  in  most  hum- 
ble maimer  with  my  profoundi^t  duty,  as 
becomes  a  most  faithful  subject." 

When  the  unfortunate  James  the  So- 
cond  died,  KaUierine,  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  ordered  Somerset  House,  which 
hIic  still  retiined,  to  Im  hung  in  bhick, 
find  iier  servants  there  to  wear  mourn- 
ing lor  a  twelvemonth.  While  on  her 
i<»iiriiey  to  Portugal,  the  Queen  Dowager 
hud  been  laid  up  for  some  time  with  the 
erysipelas,   and  in  the  spring  of  1704  [ 


she  suffered  from  an  alarming  attack  or 
the  same  disease.  Slie,  however,  rcco- 
vcmi ;  and,  weak  and  deficient  of  re^ol 
tulenu  as  most  of  her  English  sab|«cts 
liad  considered  her,  the  men  of  ber  own 
country  so  highly  csteemc<l  her  wisdom 
and  powers  to  govern,  Uiat  when  ill- 
hfaith  furced  Don  Pedro  to  retire  to 
Ueira  for  cimnge  of  air,  he  placed  the 
reins  of  government  in  her  hands ;  and 
such  was  the  success  and  popularity  of 
her  rule,  that  in  1705,  when  Don 'Pe- 
dro's illness  became  alarming,  site  was 
solemnly  constituted  Queen  Regnant. 
She,  however,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
her  succcssi'S  as  a  reigning  sovereign. 
A  violent  and  unexpected  attack  of  cbo- 
lic  put  a  period  to  her  existence  on  the 
thirtv-first  of  December,  1705,  ond  in 
the  slxty-ei^lith  year  of  her  age.  The 
King,  lu-r  brother,  on  hearing  of  her 
illness,  hastened  to  her  presence,  and 
summoned  a  council  of  sUite  in  the  pa- 
l:ice  of  Betuposta,  where  she  then  lay ; 
but  before  the  necessary  meosures  for 
his  resumption  of  the  regal  prerogatives 
were  completid,  she  had  breatlied  ber 
last  She  was  interred  in  the  monastery 
of  Helem  with  the  most  imposing  funeral 
rites :  Don  Pedro  was  too  unwell  to  at- 
tend, but  the  whole  of  his  court  and  all 
his  retinue  followed;  for  eight  days  pub- 
lic business  and  amusements  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  ministers  and  their 
families,  and  the  court  and  their  attend- 
ants, wore  deep  mourning  for  a  year ;  in 
fact,  all  Portugal  mourned  her  death  as 
a  national  calamity.  She  was  prayeil 
for  as  Queen  Dowager  in  the  chureues 
in  England  in  tlie  reigns  of  James  the 
Second,  William  and  Mary,  and  Anne. 
By  her  will,  dated  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  1699,  sho  appointed  her  tried 
and  fiuthfiil  old  Lord  Obamberhun,  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  her  principal  ex- 
ecutor, but  ill  health  caused  him  to  de- 
cline the  office ;  she  instituted  Don  Pe- 
dro her  heir,  and  as  she  died  extremely 
rich,  left  bountiful  legacies  to  aU  her  re- 
lations and  friends,  munificent  bequests 
to  several  Portuguese  monasteries  and 
convents,  founded  a  Jesuit  coUm  for 
the  education  of  missionaries  for  India, 
and  ordered  large  lums  to  be  distributed 
in  alms  to  tiie  poor. 
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J  HAT  que 


I   of  n 


lij   lortoflheill-ttamil 
W    Jtmei  tlie   Second, 
@  ibe  lut  of  the  Siq- 
^    art  king),  vu  born 
It  the  duel]  palm 
in  the  eilv  of  Modena,  an  the  flfih  of 
Octoiier.  ISS8.     Her  father,    Alphnnin 
d'BllJ,  Uuke  of  Modeai,  wai  a  martyr 
ro  the  gout,  of  vhich  he   ili«i  after  a 
■hnrt  hut  promiting  reign  of  four  vein. 
On  hii  demiae  he  left  ro  hit  ducheii, 
Ijiura  Martinoiii.  the  regencr  of  Mo- 
dena and  the  gaardiaiMhip  of  their  olT- 
■prinp,   Fraueia  the  Second,  hia  lue- 
cetaor,    and    Maria    Beatrii.    known 
■l»  at  Mai?  Beatrice,  the  luhjeet  of 
the  preKOI  memoir.    The  DBcheia  of 
Modena  henelf  luperinteniled  the  edu- 

■I'd    althongb  a    fniid     parent,    treated 
litem    with   (Tniuiilile   lateritjr.      Tr 


1  forgotien 


■he  1 


t    friglil- 


ened  at  the  iwrept  who  had  Eome 
deanae  the  eliiiiinef  of  her  nunerr, 
■eiteil  her  hy  the  hind,  and  lo  coiiTince 
her  Ihit  lier  fean  Here  gronndleu. 
cauKd  the  men  of  loot  lo  draw  neai 
and  ipeak  to  her,  wliieh,  u  (he  itaied 
in  afier-life,  neiriy  lerriAed  her  into  At*. 
To  Hniih  her  education,  ihn  wai  lent  to 
a  conrent  of  Carmelite  nana ;  and  the 
life  ihe  led  there,  >o  imbued  her  mind 
with  i^rirituai  romance,  tliat  aha  irai 
prepating  to  take  the  *ri1,  when,  to  her 
diicninBture,  Janiei,  Duke  of  York, 
aflentardi  Janiei  the  Second,  lued  and 
oblaioed  her  reluctant  hand  in  marriage. 
Thui  wrapped  in  the  niTiIlciimt  of  the 
Catholic  fiitli,  ind  ilreuuiiig  of  noiiglil 
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but  veils  and  rosaries,  vre  leave  the  fair 
7011  ng:  recluse,  to  glance  at  tlie  romantic 
circiinistatices  which  led   to  her  inar> 
ria^.     In   1660.  James,  then  Duke  of 
York,  married  Anne  Hvde:  tlie  match 
brought  him  little  happiness  and  much 
trouble ;  it  involved  him  in  the  unpo- 
pularity of  her  father,  the  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  and  entailed  upon  him  the 
hatred  and  opposition  of  Buckingham, 
Shaftesbury,  and   their  party,  who,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  avenging 
on  them   the  injuries  they  had  inflicted 
on  his  faiher-in-Iaw,  were  unceasing  in 
their  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  his  right 
Of  succession.    All  his  children  bv  Anne 
Hyde  died  in  their  youth,  saving  the 
two  daughters,  whose    unnatural  con- 
tluct  so  eitibiltcred  his  declining  years  ; 
and  in  1671  Anne  herself  breathed  her 
la«t.     To  fill  her  place,  he  set  his  heurt 
u|)on    Susanna  Armine,    widow  of  Sir 
Henry  BcUasis.     But  as  this  lady  was 
a  Catholic,  and  far  beneath  him  in  rank, 
and  moreover  as  he  himself  had  just 
previously  damaged  hia   reputation  in 
England   by   embracing    the    Catholic 
faith,  his  brother.  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond forbade  the  match,  and  induced 
him  to  aolicit  the  hand  of  the  Arch- 
duchess  of  Inspruck,  a  princess  who, 
singular  to  relate,  was  also  a  Catholic. 
This  suit  was  accepted,   the   marriage 
treaty  concluded,  and  in  1673.  his  warm 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  set 
out   for   Vienna  to  marry   the  Arch- 
duchess by  proxy.    Peterborough,  how- 
ever, was  arrested  on  his  journey  by  the 
provoking  news  that  the  Archduchess 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  was  al>out 
to  liecome  the  bride  of  the   Emperor 
l..eopold  the  First.    He  wrote  to  James, 
who   in    reply   commissioned    him   to 
choose  a  wife  for  him  elsewhere,  and 
directed  his  especial  attention  to  Maria 
Beatrix,  of  Modena;  Mary  Anne  of  Wir. 
temburg;  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  a  widow; 
and  Mailemoiselle  de  Rais.     The  two 
latter  ladies  he  saw  at  Paris,  and  dis- 
misaed  at  once ;  the  one  being  delicate 
in  constitution,  the  other  ordinary  in 
person  and  features,     lie  obtained  the 
sight  of  a  (tortrait  of  Maria  Beatrix,  and 
was  enraptured  with  it ;  but,  to  his  cha- 


I  grin.  learned  that  she  was  fully  bent  on 
taking  the  veil.  Next,  by  direction  of 
James,  he  hastened  to  the  presence  of 
Mary  .\nneof  Wirtembnrg;  and  channed 
by  her  l)eauty,  grace,  and  manners,  re- 
ported favourably  of  her.  and  ltd  her 
friends  to  hope  that  he  would  shortly 
l»e  comniissiuned  to  make  a  formal  de- 
mand of  her  hand.  Matters  were  in 
this  state,  when  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
compliance  with  the  policy  of  the  King 
and  Privv  Council,  commanded  him  to 
privately  leave  Paris,  proceed  incognito 
to  Dusseldorf,  and  at  the  court  there 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  sight  of  ilie 
Princess  of  Newburgh.  lie  instantly 
complied.  After  ^ome  trouble,  and  l>e- 
ing  taken  fur  the  f)uke  of  York  in  dis- 
guise,  lit!  effected  the  object  of  his  niis. 
sion,  reported  unfavourably  of  the  lady, 
and  was  ordered  back  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete the  arrangements  for  the  mar- 
riage with  Mary  Anne  of  Wirtcmburg. 
Without  delav  he  hastened  to  the  con- 
vent  at  Paris,  where  the  Princess  re- 
sided, and  assured  her  that  she  might 
shortly  expect  a  formal  demand  for  her 
hand  from  the  Duke  of  York;  he  then 
returne<i  to  his  own  home,  where,  to 
his  surprise  and  annoyance,  he  found 
dispatches  ordering  him  to  break  off  all 
negotiation  for  the  intended  marriage 
with  her,  and  to  learn,  with  all  speed, 
if  the  daughter  of  the  Due  D'EIIweuf 
would  be  a  suitable  ladv  for  James  to 
marry.  Mortified  as  he  waa«  he  got  a 
sight  of  Elboeuf  's  daughter,  found  her 
to  be  a  girl  of  thirteen,  very  childish 
for  her  years,  and  one  he  could  not 
think  of  bringing  home  u  a  bride  for 
the  heir-ap})arent  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. No  other  course  was  now  open 
but  to  make  a  formal  demand  of  the 
hand  of  the  Princeu  of  Modena.  Peter- 
borough received  dispatches  for  this 
purpose  from  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  at  once  set  out  on  his  mis- 
sion, travelling  as  before,  incognito. 
His  secret  was  known  at  the  court  of 
Modena  l>efore  he  arrived  there.  The 
Duchess  of  Modena  opposed,  or  rather 
affected  to  oppose,  the  match,  till  the 
King  of  Prance  interceded  in  its  favour, 
when  she  received   Peterborough  with 
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courtesy,  overcame  her  daughter's  op- 
position to  enter  the  married  state,  and 
dispatcheil  the  Ablie  Daiigeau  to  Rome 
for  a  dispensation,  which  was  necessary 
for  the  marriage,  on  account  of  the 
Duke  of  York  not  having  maile  a  formal 
public  confession  of  his  conversion  to 
the  Ritnian  Catholic  Church.  The 
Pope,  however,  declined  to  imuiediately 
gfiint  the  dispensation ;  when,  as  it  was 
iui|iortant  that  the  ceremony  of  the 
espousals  should  be  performed  before 
the  meeting  of  the  British  |>arliameut, 
which  now  drew  nigh,  and  as  the  Bishop 
of  Mo<lena  peremptorily  refused  to  of- 
ficiate, Maria  was  married  without  a  dis- 
pensation, and  in  deliance  of  the  Po|>e's 
uiicrdict.  by  a  poor  priestfau  Englishman, 
named  White,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  by 
proxy,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Septenil>er;  and 
what  heightens  the  singularity  of  these 
espousals,  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  Catho- 
lic, whilst  bis  proxy,  the  Earl  of  Peier- 
Iwrough,  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  At  the  period  of 
her  marriage  Maria  was  scarcely  turned 
fifteen ;  she  was  womanly  of  her  age,  a 
captivating  brunette,  but  unconscious 
of  her  charms.  Her  portion  was  one 
hundred  thousand  francs,  and  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  who  always  considered  her 
as  his  adopted  daughter,  paid  part  of  it. 
The  marriage  was  commemorated  by 
balls,  pageants,  feats  of  arms,  banquets, 
and  other  demonstratioiu  of  public  re- 
joicings, which  lasted  for  several  days ; 
meantime  the  fair  young  bride,  al- 
though forced  to  take  part  in  the  fes- 
tivity, was  miserable,  sullen,  and  melan- 
choly :  she  had  violently  but  vainly 
struggled  to  preserve  her  maiden  inde- 
pendence, the  irrevocable  vow  her  re- 
luctant lips  had  been  forced  to  pro- 
nounce ;  and  when  the  time  for  her  de- 
parture for  England  was  named,  she 
cried  bitterly  for  two  whole  days  and 
nights,  and  would  not  be  pacified  till 
her  mother  consented  to  accompany 
her ;  an  arrangement  opposed  to  the  ex- 
press orders  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who, 
for  obvious  reasons,  desired  that  his 
Duchess  should  come  to  England  with- 
out foreign  attendants,  but  to  which 
Peterlwrough  was  compelled  to  consent. 


Maria  left  Modena  aI)out  a  fortnight 
after  the  suleuiuizatiou  of  her  marriage, 
accompanied  by  her  mother*  her  bro- 
ther, the  young  Duke  of  Modena,  her 
uncle,  Prince  Hiiialdo  D'Este,  aud  a 
princely  train  of  nobles.  The  Earl  of 
Peterboruugh  and  his  suite  escortc<i  her 
to  Paris ;  but  on  reaching  the  border  uf 
Prance,  her  bruiher  and  mo»t  of  the 
nobles  who  had  attended  her  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  house  of  Este,  returned. 
At  Par.s,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the 
most  exalted  and  illustrious  personages 
in  France  entertained  her  with  regal  mag- 
niticencef  and  treated  her  with  ail  con- 
ceivable honour  and  distinction.  These 
princely  favours  the  reiurne<l  with  be- 
coming grace  and  dignity,  and  was  about 
to  set  out  for  England,  when  a  violent 
attack  of  fever  laid  her  up  and  forced 
her  to  keep  her  bed  for  a  fortnight,  lie- 
fore  she  was  amvalescent  the  Parliament 
in  England  met,  and  the  Comimms  voted 
an  address  to  the  King,  praying  that  he 
would  not  permit  the  projected  mar- 
riage between  James  and  the  Princess 
of  Modena  to  take  place.  Charles  an- 
swered, **Your  request  has  come  loo 
late,  the  marriage  has  already  been  so- 
lemnised, and  the  Duchess  of  Yurk  is 
already  on  her  road  to  England."  The 
Commons,  nothing  daunted,  voted  a 
second  address,  lieseeching  his  Majesty 
to  stop  Maria  at  Paris,  and  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage :  and 
being  answered  that  the  King  could  not 
in  honour  break  a  contract  of  marriage 
that  had  lieen  solemnly  executed,  they 
became  enraged,  threatened  to  stop  the 
supplies,  voted  the  standing  army  a 
grievance,  and  petitioned  the  King  to 
appoint  a  day  of  general  fasting,  that 
God  might  avert  the  dangers  with 
which  the  nation  was  threatened.  The 
next  day  being  the  fifth  of  November, 
the  London  apprentices  burnt  Guy 
Fawkes  and  the  Pope,  with  ceremonies 
and  allusions  that  fully  marked  their 
abhorrence  of  the  Duke's  change  of 
creed,  and  marriage  to  a  Catholic  prin- 
cess. '*  This  opposition  of  the  Commons 
and  the  people  struck  the  courtiers  with 
consternation,  and  the  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton implored  his  Majesty  either  to  pre- 
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▼ent  tlie  ileparture  of  Maria  from  Paris 
or  to  insist  that  James,  after  his  iiiar- 
riaire,  should  withdraw  from  public  no- 
tice and  lead  the  life  of  a  oountrv  gen- 
tleman. Charles  answered,  that  the 
first  was  incompatible  wiili  his  honour, 
and  the  second  would  Ite  an  indignity 
to  his  brother." 

Meanwhile,  the  unwilling  Duchess  left 
Parifl,  journeyed  to  Calais,  nnd  there 
embarked  with  her  mother,  her  uncle, 
and  a  numerous  retinue,  partly  Klnglish. 
but  mostly  foreign,  on  the  twenty-tlrst 
of  November,  1673.  A  favourable 
wind  wafted  the  royal  party  to  Dover 
with  spee<l  and  safety.  The  Duke  of 
York  awaited  their  arrival  on  the  sands, 
received  his  youn^  bride  in  his  armn  as 
she  landed,  and  although  she  manifested 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  aversion  to 
him,  tenderly  saluted  her,  and  cour- 
teously conducted  her  to  her  lodgings, 
where  he  left  her  for  a  short  while  to  re- 
pose with  her  mother.  *'The  same 
evening/'  remarks  Clark,  in  his  Life  of 
James  the  Second,  **  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Modena,  with  their  attendants,  the  Earl 
of  PeterlMrough  being  also  present, 
being  assembled  together  in  the  state 
drawing-room.  Dr.  Crew,  Hishop  of  Ox- 
forfl,  asked  the  Duchess  of  Modena  and 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  whether  the 
said  Earl  had  married  the  Duchess  of 
York  as  proxy  of  the  Duke,  which  they 
both  affirming,  the  bishop  then  declared 
it  was  a  lawful  marriage."  But,  accord- 
ing to  another  equally  reliable  authority, 
Crew,  after  receiving  the  affirmation  of 
the  Earl  and  the  Duchess,  married  the 
royal  pair  after  the  forms  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  on  the  same  night  the 
marriage  was  lawfully  consummated. 
Maria's  proxy  weddingp-ring  was  set  with 
a  diamond ;  that  which  her  spouse  him- 
self placed  on  her  finger  was  ornamented 
with  a  small  ruby  ;  the  former  she  called 
the  diamond  of  her  marriage,  the  latter 
she  prized  as  her  true  marriage-ring, 
would  on  no  account  remove  it  fro  ••  her 
finger,  and  as  her  spouse  had  placed  it, 
so  wore  it  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

Their  highnesses  remained  at  Dover 
but  two  days;  during  this  time,  the 


Earl  of  Berkshire,  probably  at  the  re* 
quest  of  the  King,  urged  the  Duke  to  so- 
licit permission  to  withdraw  from  public 
lite,  and  retire  with  his  duchess  to  Aud- 
ley  End.  James  answcreil,  **  My  interest 
requires  that  I  should  l)e  on  the  spot  to 
op|iose  the  iutrigues  of  my  foes,  and  my 
duty  forbids  me  to  desert  my  brother 
without  the  rornl  command."  From 
Dover  James  and  Maria,  with  their  suite, 
journeyed  overland  by  short  stages  to 
Grnvesend,  where,  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  they  em- 
barked for  London.  Off  Greenwk:h. 
they  were  met  by  the  King  and  his  cour- 
tiers, and  entering  the  royal  barge,  pro- 
ceeded 10  Whitehall,  where  Maria  and 
her  distinguished  retinue  were  conlially 
welcomed  by  Queen  Kathcrine  of  Bra- 
ganza  and  her  ladies.  As  the  marriage 
was  exceedingly  un|>opular,  the  bridal 
progress  was  neither  atten<led  by  admi- 
ring crowds,  nor  enlivened  by  blazing 
bonfires,  and  other  demonstrations 
national  enthusiasm;  bat  vrithal,  the 
purity  of  morals  and  manners,  the 
youth,  innocence,  and  captivating  charms 
of  Maria  Beatrix,  disarmed  the  malig- 
nity of  her  assailants,  the  enemies  of  the 
court,  and  won  for  her  the  homage  of 
the  disinterested.  The  aged  Waller 
hymned  her  praises  in  soft-flowing  num- 
l>ers ;  and  Granville,  Earl  of  Lansdown, 
struck  by  her  gentleness  and  surpassing 
loveliness,  wrote — 

Onr  future  hopes  (Vom  thti  blest  nnion  rbM, 
Onr  present  Joy  and  safety  ftom  h«r  ayes ; 
Thoee  chanuing  eyes,  that  striTe  to  raconeile 
To  hannony  and  peace  this  stubborn  isle. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  re- 
moved to  St.  James's  Palace,  the  Duke's 
usual  residence;  and  on  the  sixth  of 
Deceni}>er  the  resident  ambassadors  and 
envoys  from  the  various  courts  waited 
on  them,  and  formally  congratulated 
them  on  their  marriage.  They,  how- 
ever, were  allowed  but  little  peace  by 
the  popular  parly,  who  assumed  such  a 
powerful  and  menacing  attitude,  that 
the  King,  to  stifle  their  clamours,  per* 
mitted  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics 
to  be  enforced  with  rigour,  forbade  by 
an  order  in  council  any  popish  recusant 
to  walk  in  St.  James's  Park,  or  visit  St. 
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James's  Palace,  and  refused  to  Maria 
the  use  of  tlis  public  Catholic  chapel  at 
St.  James's,  which  had  previously  lieen 
stipulated  in  her  marriage  articles,  un- 
der pretence  that  it  wa»  required  for  the 
use  of  the  Queen-mother,  Henrietta,  and 
her  household. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  the 
Duchess  of  Mo<ieua  bade  adieu  to  her 
daughter  and  to  England,  and  shortly 
afterwards  James  took  his  young  briile 
on  a  progress  to  see  some  of  the  most  im- 
portantand  interesting  places  in  England. 
On  her  return,  Maria  was  entertained 
by  a  brilliant  succession  of  fetes,  balls, 
and  theatrical  perfonnances ;  and  in  the 
summer,  when  the  court  was  at  Wind- 
sor, she  was  one  of  the  noble  personages 
who  witnessed  the  representation  of  the 
siege  of  Maestricht;  achivalric  pageant, 
got  up  for  the  amusement  of  their  Ma- 
jesties and  the  court,  and  the  last  of  the 
kind  performed  in  England  in  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty.  A  huge  model  of  the 
city  and  furtiflcations  of  MaestricUt  was 
erected  in  a  field  close  to  Windsor  Castle. 
The  Duke  of  York,  and  his  rival,  Mon- 
mouth, at  the  head  of  a  little  army  of 
courtiers,  played  the  part  of  the  be- 
siegers ;  the  city  held  out,  trenches  were 
opened,  mines  sprung,  liatteries  erected, 
a  fierce  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  l)oth 
sidea,  prisoners  were  taken,  grenades 
thrown,  breaches  made;  and  at  last, after 
the  whole  business  of  a  siege  had  been 
displayed  with  skill  and  success,  the 
city  was  taken,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  the 
delighted  spectators. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1675,  exactly 
twenty-fire  minutes  after  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon, Maria  gave  birth  to  her  first 
child,  a  daughter,  at  St.  James's  Palace. 
She  earnestly  wished  to  bring  up  the 
babe  in  her  own  religion ;  but  her  hus- 
band told  her  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, as  it  had  lieen  moved  in  Parliament 
by  the  bishops  that  their  oiTspring  should 
be  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  realm, 
and  the  King  had  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  it  should  he  so.  She,  however,  in 
defiance  of  husband.  King,  and  Parlia- 
ment, sent  for  her  confessor,  Father 
Gallis,  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  the 
infant,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  at  once 


privately  christen  it  in  her  bedroom,  with 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
She  then  told  the  King  what  she  had 
done,  and  implored  him  to  prevent  the 
reiteration  of  the  l>aptism  ;  but  he  dis- 
regarded her  entreaty,  and  the  child  was 
christened  Kathertne  Laura,  with  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
chaiwl- royal.  The  sponsors  were  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  Prince»ses 
Mary  and  Anne,  and  the  previous  bap- 
tism was  kept  a  profound  secret.  She 
was  a  delicate  child,  and,  to  the  great 
grief  of  her  parents,  died  of  a  convulsion 
tit,  in  the  tenth  month  of  her  age.  and 
was  buried  on  the  fifth  of  Octol>er,  1675, 
in  I  he  vault  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
Westminster  Abbe  v. 

In  October,  IG75,  Maria  was  annoyed 
and  alarmed  by  the  attempt  of  the  im- 
postor, Lugancy.  to  cast  obliquity  on  her 
name.  This  adventurer,  a  French  felon, 
and  the  prototype  of  the  renowned  Titus 
Gates,  pretended  to  be  a  converted 
Jesuit,  and  gave  information  that  **  Fa- 
ther St.  Germain,"  who  for  greater  effect 
was  descrilied  as  confessor  to  the  Du- 
chess of  York, "  had  surprised  him  at  his 
lodgings,  and  holding  a  poniard  to  his 
breast,  had  compelled  him,  with  the 
threat  of  instant  death,  to  sign  a  recan- 
tation, and  a  promise  to  return  to  his 
native  country."  This  improbable  tale 
was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mons by  Lord  Russell.  The  Parliament, 
the  court,  the  city,  the  country,  instantly 
took  the  alann  ;  the  papists  were  treated 
with  additional  severity;  and  Lugancy  was 
examined  by  the  Commons,  and  deposed, 
**  that  in  a  short  time  Protestant  blood 
would  flow  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don ;  that  the  King  was  at  heart  a  Ca- 
tholic ;  and  that  there  was  an  infinite 
number  of  priests  and  Jesuits  in  London, 
all  plotting  to  murder  the  Protestants." 
Shortly  afterwards,  Du  Maresque,  an 
upright  French  clergyman  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  published  a  history  of 
the  impostor's  adventures  in  France. 
The  work  destroyed  Lngancy's  credit 
with  the  Parliament ;  but  such  was  the 
blindness  of  sectarian  prejudice,  that 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
great  pal  ran  of  converts  from  Pojicry 
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Milt  htm  to  Oxford,  and  caused  him  to 
ba  urdaiiied  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  made  vicar  of  Dover  Court, 
ill  EsMZ. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  her 
mother,  Maria  became  deeply  attaciied 
to  her  huslmnd ;  to  use  the  words  of  a 
contemporary,  **  she  loved  him  too  well, 
and  to  her  sorrow  discovered  that  shu 
was  not  the  sole  object  of  his  affection. 
He  maintained  a  disgraceful  intimacy 
with  the  tilled  courtezans  at  court,  and 
even  with  several  of  the  ladies  in  her 
household ;  and  when  the  unpleasant 
truth  reached  her  ears,  she  assailed  him 
with  tears  and  reproaches.  But  she 
being  a  girl,  and  lie  of  mature  years,  he 
disregarded  her  upl>i aiding,  felt  flattered 
hy  her  jealousy,  and  continued  to  in- 
dulge his  inconstant  passion  till  time 
developed  her  character,  endowed  her 
with  matronal  port  and  dignity,  and 
taught  him  to  esteem  and  admire  her." 

In  1675,  James  permitted  his  young, 
inexperienced  wife  to  visit  her  disrepu- 
table relation,  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  England,  and 
already  played  the  part  of  an  intriguing 
courtezan  at  court.  That  most  imperious 
of  the  King's  mistresses,  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  annoyed  that  the  like  ho- 
nour had  not  been  paid  to  her,  told 
James  that  she  considered  herself  en- 
titled to  as  much  attention  from  his  con- 
sort as  Madam  Mazarine :  and,  whether 
from  fear  of  her  malice,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  had  the  folly  to  introduce 
his  Duchess  to  her.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  Portsmouth's  apartmenu  at 
Whitehall ;  the  King  was  present,  and 
thanked  Maria  for  consenting  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  most  esteemed 
favourite ;  but  her  indiscretion  cost  her 
the  marked  displeasure  of  the  Queen, 
who,  at  a  dress  hall  given  by  her  Ma- 
jesty that  very  night,  turned  from  her 
with  scorn,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
court.  This  emphatic  censure  from  her 
virtuous  sister-in-law  deeply  wounded 
the  feelings  of  the  impolitic,  but  well- 
intentioned  Duchess  of  York  ;  Mazarine 
she  viewed  ai  a  relation  and  friend,  and 
uf  her  immoral  doings  she  knew   but 


little;  Portsmouth  she  had  visited 
against  her  will,  and  by  the  express 
command  of  her  husband,  therefore, 
however  unpardonable  her  folly,  that  of 
her  spouse,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  in- 
finitely  more  so ;  for,  by  not  preventing 
her  visit  to  Mazarine,  he  had  incurred 
the  ill-will  both  of  the  Queen  and  l*orts- 
mouih,  the  latter  of  whom  was  intriguing 
with  Shaftesbury  and  Russell  to  effect 
his  exclusion  from  the  succession,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  forced  his  wife  to  make 
her  acquaintance. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1676, 
at  five  minutrs  past  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. Maria's  second  child — a  daughter — 
entered  the  world.  The  infant  was 
christened  Isabella,  by  Dr.  North,  Pie- 
l>endary  of  Weatminster,  and  died  when 
five  years  old.  Maria  was  present  when 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  married  to  her 
step-daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  on  the 
fourth  of  November,  1677;  and  three 
days  afterwards,  remarks  Dr.  Lake,  **  the 
Duchess  was  safely  delivered  of  a  prince, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  court,  ex- 
cept the  Clarendon  party.  Thechild  is  but 
little,  but  sprightly,  and  likely  to  live." 

The  evening  after  his  birth,  he  was 
christened  with  great  pomp,  by  Dr. 
Crew,  by  the  name  of  Charles,  after  the 
King,  who  stood  godfsther,  and  created 
him  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  other 
godfather  was  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
His  sister,  the  Princess  Isabella,  wras 
godmother,  and  lieing  only  fifteen  months 
old,  her  governess.  Prances  Viliiers, 
stood  as  her  proxy.  The  infant  Charles, 
although  a  healthy  babe,  was  short- 
lived; four  days  after  his  birth  the  small 
pox  broke  out  at  St.  James's,  he  caught 
the  infection,  his  ignorant  nurses  drove 
the  eruption  inward,  and  on  the  eleventh 
of  Decemlier  he  died  in  a  convulsion  fit. 
The  next  day  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  vault  of  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
Weatminster  Abbev.     His  death  over 

■ 

whelmed  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
with  grief;  the  whole  court  expressed 
their  sorrow  by  going  into  mourning, 
and  the  lamented  event  was  annouocH 
to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  in 
return  sent  letters  of  condolence  to  the 
bereaved  Duke  and  Duchess. 
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CHAPXElt  II. 
Xarin  ritiu  itr  ^Itp-dnHghltr.  Mary,  at  lit  llayHe—IItr  hnUmti  ploHil  tgnintl 
iy  Oaltt  md  tit  nbrllari—nt  It  rfriroi  /rem  Ot  mmeit-ttanl—JUaria  rmkirli 
teitk  kim/«r  HaUnHd—ltt  ufalKlif  aeaani  if  an  inifiit  to  iamb  Ki>sliu,d~Uu. 
papHlerlly  in  Ewilayd  mrreata—Allempt  lo  pat  tbt  ExdHiloH  Bi/I—  The  liutt 
riid  IlHthe^t  jviitd  iff  Heir  dauffhUTi  Ahiii  nurf  Iiibilla—Vitira  if  Mari  '» 
amher—IblHrH,  vilh  Heir  famil;,,  t»  Km/laHd—Leare  He  Prinnan  ft  St. 
Jameit,  aud  lr«ni  t»  SnllaMd—Seetlrea  Here  tcith  knrlij  nmratulatlim»~~ 
Setallrd  lo  IJi;,ioHd—  Wtlnmtd  by  the  King,  andfeamttil  iy  lit  rivie  Mlioritin 
e/  loHiba—TAiir  tnemiei  again  iHtrigiie  aaaiiut  them  Kith  >»nTM— Tlr?  rttHm 
ta  lifBtlaHd— Their  pn/mlarily  Ihere—Thtir  pnuperlt  in  Evghnl  floamg  anj 
JoriiUlHg—Thi  Fiti-UarriM  Ffal— Their  dmiighttr  laUlla  die;  ttm(  tie  Friimu 
J«iM  joint  IheiH—Janut  rt  thipterrrked—Tien  again  retHru  It  SKybuid— 
~B!rtli  aud  ,lc«lh  ej their  dawjhter,  CAarlotU  Haria. 


a  AKIA'S  ilep-ilaiigli- 
g     ter.   Mirv   or  York. 

"''     Ilie  Prince  olOraiige 
^     1»IL   1   rc»  muiiihi. 

bodv,  anil  ricjecled 
in  minil.  Tlie  Diihe  of  York,  tnxioiu 
for  itM  wclfara  of  \n*  dHttglilrr,'  pre- 
*ii)«d  on  Maria  to  pay  her  ■  viiit  in 
prifUa;  and  kIics  ihe  matter  vta 
arran^,  he  urate  to  Ihe  Prince  of 
Orange,  inrormiiif  him  that  "  the 
Duelieu  nf  Yori  and  Ilia  Prince**  Anne 
Inland  eoiiiiiig  to  Ihe  Hague,  verrincog- 
oilo,  and  lliat  liicjr  vould  take  Lonl 
Ouorir  for  their  gavernnr."  He  alio 
artdreued  the  laine  information  10  Sir 
William  Titmple,  the  Uritiih  resident  at 
the  Hafue,  wIm).  in  aniirer,  auted,  "  It 
will  ho  dilllcidt  lo  Iwlp  her  Highnei*  lo 
lie  incognito  in  thi*  place.  The  I'rinee 
lieing  jet  alraeni,  I  ipoke  of  il  lo  Mon- 
aieur  Tan  Lewen,  vi)ia  ura*  hard  to  be 
pertuaded  thai  the  hononn  due  ti>  her 
Kighneu  liy  the  Stale*  njion  inch  oc- 
caiioni  iliouid  nnt  l>e  performed  m- 
letnnlv,  at  her  landing  But  liaving 
acquainted  him  with  the  ainoluleneii  of 
your  Highne**'*  conimaiidi  •  >  •  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  make  no  menlion 
of  it  lo  the  SMte*  till  the  I'riuce'i  re- 
turn.  Fur  a  home  lo  receive  her  i 
Kighneii  and  Lailv  Anne,  with  their; 
'  'C  ig  no  elioice  at  all  in 
le     I'riucen     Duwaier'* 


I  liouie  ii  making  reaily  for  lliii  purpoie. 
and  will,  I  doiihl  tml.  lie  in  order  lir 
I  lo-inormw."  li.:i  leiier  wat  wrillen 
\  on  the  Hril  of  Octnlier.  and  almil  ihe 
ume  day  Maria  Uealrix  and  Ihe  Prin- 
ceni  Aline  rcaclierl  the  Hague.  They 
jireterved  their  incognito,  and  after  a 
May  of  eight  day*,  reiumed  to  England 
in  tafely.  That  they  had  net  with  a 
gnuifying  recepiinn,  ii  evident  by  the 
•nhyiined  extract  from  a  letter  ad- 
dreued  by  Jamet  lo  William  of  Onnge  : 


"  We  came  thither  on  Wednexlay, 
from  Newmarkei,  and  the  unia  night, 
preaently  after  eleven,  the  Duche**,  my 
wife,  arrived  here,  *o  *ati>lied  with  her 

lioily  i  and  I  niuiE  give  yon  a  thniuand 
llianki  from  her  and  from  mY*alf  for 
her  kind  u*age  by  you." 

On  reaching  England,  Maria  fiMnd 
tier  huilwnd  vainly  tiriving  to  quell  the 
atorrn  which  hi*  eneiiiie*  had  raiaed 
againit  him,  the  Queen,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic*. The  infamoii*  Titui  Oaie* 
and  hii  cnnfederale*.  I<y  their  gigantic 
poptih  plot  ichenie,  which  we  have  de- 
tailed in  ihe  niemoin  of  Queen  Kaih* 

ine  of    Braganza.  had    thrown    the 

nation  Inlii  a  ferment.     The  majoritjr 

of  the  Common*    breaihed  vengeance 

^ainat  the  Catliolics  ;  the  public  mini 

kept  in  a  itaie  nf  interne  terror 

exciteiiioit  by  Ihe  iirumulialton  ut 
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ahturd,  but  tlarming  reports,  of  the 
bloody  designs  of  the  |>h|»Uis ;  and  at 
^ogth,  when  the  frenzy  of  the  people 
was  at  its  height,  the  triumphant  fac- 
tion forced  James  to  reliiicitiish  his  seat 
in  the  council,  and  then  demanded  that 
he  should  be  excluded  from  the  roval 

m 

presence.  The  good  nature  of  C'harles 
rcTolted  from  proceedings  so  har»h  ami 
Ungracious,  and.  to  iiuluce  his  brother 
to  defeat  the  machinations  of  his  foes, 
by  retiring  to  the  folil  of  the  Esta* 
blialied  Church,  he  commissioned  the 
Archlujthop  of  Canterbury,  and  other 
prelates,  to  wait  on  him,  and  endeavour 
to  overcome  his  objections  ;  but,  unlike 
the  easy-miuded.  merry  monarch,  James 
refused  to  serve  his  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  conscience.  Charles  then 
urged  him  to  go  abroad  for  a  short  time. 
James  replied,  **  1  am  willing  to  submit 
to  your  Majesty's  wish,  but  must  re- 
quest from  your  hand  a  written  order 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  that  I  may  not 
appear  to  flee  like  a  coward  or  a  cul- 
prit." Charles  immediately  gave  the 
order,  in  the  form  of  an  affectionate 
letter,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a 
copy:— 

"I  have  already  given  you  my  re- 
solutions at  large,  why  I  should  think 
it  fit  that  you  should  absent  yourself 
for  some  time  beyond  the  seas.  As  I 
am  truly  sorry  for  the  occasion,  so  may 
you  be  sure  I  shall  never  desire  it 
longer  than  it  will  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  your  good  and  my  service. 
In  the  meantime,  I  think  it  proper  to 
give  it  you  under  my  hand,  that  I  ex- 
pect thia  compliance  from  you,  and 
desire  it  may  be  as  soon  as  conveniently 
you  can.  You  may  easily  believe  with 
what  trouble  I  write  ^  there  being 
nothing  I  am  more  sensible  of  than  the 
constant  kindness  you  have  ever  had 
for  me.  I  hope  you  are  as  just  to  me, 
to  he  auured,  that  no  absence,  nor 
anything  else,  can  ever  change  me  from 
being  truly  and  kindly  yours.      C.R. 

•  Feb.  tttb,  1679." 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  the  Duke 
and    Duchess    of  York,    after  having 


made  hasty  preparations,  embarked  for 
Holluid.  Tlie  King  accompanied  them 
to  the  port  of  embarcation,  and  sepa- 
rated fn)m  them  with  tears.  After  a 
stormy  passage,  they  landed  in  safety, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  a  re- 
tinue of  his  nobles,  received  them,  and 
f-itiiducted  them  with  pomp  to  the 
Hague.  Here  tbe^  were  treated  with 
all  the  honour  and  respect  due  to  their 
exalted  rank  ;  but  after  a  short  stay, 
they  proceeded  to  Brussels,  and  took 
up  their  aiiode  in  the  house  where 
Charles  the  Second  had  resided  when 
in  exile.  In  England  the  Duke's  un- 
popularity  continue<l  to  increase.  It 
was  stated  l>efbre  the  committee  of 
secrecy,  that  be  iiiteniled  to  come  back 
in  June  with  a  puwt.  ful  body  of  French 
troops,  to  mas:iacre  the  Protestants. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  he  was  strenuously 
urging  those  at  the  head  of  fhe  navy 
department  to  more  effectually  guard 
the  coast  of  England  against  the 
threatened  French  invasion.  He  wrote 
to  Pepys,  the  SecreUry  to  the  Admi- 
ralty,  on  the  subject,  who,  in  reply, 
says:  — 

**  I  acknowledge,  with  all  humility 
and  thankfulness,  the  honour  of  your 
Highncss's  letter,  and  do  with  equal 
shame  and  grief,  observe  how  nmch 
your  Highness^  solicitude,  even  at  this 
distance,  for  the  security  of  this  king- 
dom against  the  power  of  Prance, 
does  exceed  all  that  we  ourselves  ex- 
pressed upon  that  subject,  otherwise 
than  by  a  general  but  inactive  resu 
lessness  under  our  apprehensions  of  the 
danger,  but  without  any  alteration 
made  since  your  Royal  Highness's  de- 
parture,  in  the  sute  of  our  ships  or 
coasts,  other  than  what  is  consequential 
to  their  having  laid  so  long  neglected  *' 

But,  despite  James's  patriotic  inten- 
tions, the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April,  voted  that 
'*  the  Duke  of  York's  being  a  papist, 
the  hope  of  his  coming  to  the  crown 
had  given  the  greatest  cotmtenance  and 
encouragement  to  the  conspiracies  and 
designs  of  the  papisU."  The  bill  of 
excl  union  was  next  read  for  a  second 
time,  and  the  House  would  have  passed 
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it«  hid  not  Charles  unexpectedly  pro- 
rogued Parliament.      When  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  had  reluctantly  gone  out 
of  England,  they,  hy  the  King's  desire, 
left  their   daughters,   Anne    and   i»a- 
hella,  hehiiid,  that  it  might  not  be  said 
thai  they  went   to  seduce  them  from 
the  Protestant  church  ;  but  thev  found 
the  separation  so  uainful,  that  early  in 
August,  the  Duke  requested,  and  the 
King  permitted,  their  children  to  join 
them.     On  the  nineteenth  of  the  same 
month,    Anne    and    her    infant    half- 
sister,  Ualielia,  commenced  their  jour- 
ney,  and,  after  a   prosperous   voyage, 
reached    Brussels  in  safety,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  their  fond  parents.     Just 
previuusly,  Maria  enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  a  visit  from  her  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Modena,  from   whom  she  had  been 
separated     ever    since     her    marriage. 
Meanwhile,    the    Duke   of  York    bore 
his  exile  with  impatitfuce.     He  feared 
that  in  his  absence  his  enemies  would 
deprive  him  of  his  dearest  rights;  he 
frequently   requested   to   be  permitted 
to  return,  but  was  invariably  answered 
that  he  must  wait  till  the  excileioent 
raised  by  the  Popish  Plot  imposture  bad 
subsided.     **  Indeed,"  said  Charles,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "  I  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  have  a  question  brought 
upon  the   stage,  whether  or  not  you 
should  be  secure,  and  you  at  the  same 
time  present,  considering  how  easy  it  is 
to  have  fnlse  witnesses,  till  Oatesand  Bed. 
loe  have  their  due."    This  reply  almost 
paralyzed  James ;  but  shortly  after  its 
arrival,  he  received  n  message,  apprising 
him  that  the  King  was  seriously  ill,  and 
desired  him  to  instantly  hasten  to  his 
presence,  with  all  possible  secrecy ;  but 
on  condition  that  he  took  the  whole 
responsibility  of  his  return  on  himself, 
and  went  back  to  Brussels  immediately 
after  the  King  had  recovered.    James 
lost    not    a     moment.       Leaving    his 
Duchess  and  daughters  behind,  he  set 
out  in  disguise,  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember,   with    only    four    attendants, 
travelled  under  a  feigned  name,  reached 
Windsor  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twelfth,  and  was  the  first 
to  announce  his  arrival  to  the   King. 


Charles,   who  was  now  convalescent, 
was  up,  and  at  his  toilet.    On  entering 
his  presence,  James  knelt  at  his  feet, 
and   apologized  for  returning  without 
being  recalled ;  the  King  bade  him  rise, 
tenderly  embraced  him,    and  assured 
him  he  was    welcome, — the   courtiers 
then  flockpd  round  him.  and,  whether 
his   enemies    or    his    friends,   equally 
offered     him     their     congratulations. 
During  this  visit,  James  obtained  the 
royal  permission  to   transfer  his   resi- 
dence  from    Brussels    to    Edinburgh. 
He  left  London  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
September,  and  rejoined  his  wife  and 
daughters  on  the  first  of  October.     His 
intended  change  of  residence  was  offi- 
cially announced  in  the  Gazette. 

On  the  third  of  October,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  with  their  two 
daughters,  Anne  and  Isal)ella,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Modena,  left  l>russels,  and, 
after  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  reached 
the  Hague  on  the  sixth,  took  up  their 
residence  at  the  Old  Court  Palace,  and 
were  welc(»ined  and  entertained  there 
by  the  Prince  and  Piincess  of  Orange. 
On  the   seventh,  the  Duke  of    York 
received  an  express  from  King  Charles, 
commanding  him  to  sail  to  the  Downs, 
and  to  wait  there  for   further  orders. 
He  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  this 
mandate.     On  the   ninth,  he  and  his 
consort,  with  their  two  daughters,  bade 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  the  Duchess 
of    Modena,   and,    with    their    suite, 
commenced    their    voyage.      At     the 
Maesland  Sluys,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  who  had  accompanied  them 
thus  far,  parted  from  them  with  all  the 
outward    show    of    sincere    affection. 
After  a  stormy   passage,   from   which 
Maria  suffered  severely  from  sea-sick- 
ness,   they  reached  the  Downs,  where 
orders  to  immediately  proceed  to  Scot- 
land bj  sea  awaited  them.    To  comply 
would  have  been  to  hazard  the  life  oif 
the  sorely  sick  Duchess ;  James,  ther»> 
fore,  wrote  to  Charles,   and  obtained 
from  him  permission  to  travel  to  Edin- 
burgh    overland.       The    royal    party 
landed  at  Deal,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Court,  and  annoyance  of  the  |io> 
puiar    faction,    reached     St.    James's 
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Palace  on  the  night  of  the  twelfth  of 
Octuher.  The  King  cordially  welcomed 
them,  and  assured  the  Duke  that  ii 
was  out  of  his  |>owf  r  to  shield  him  from 
the  malignity  of  his  foes,  if  he  remained 
in  England  A  week  afterwards,  the 
reluctant  King  was  formally  compelled 
to  request  his  ))en>ecuted  hroiher  to 
hasten  his  departure  to  Scotland.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  Princesses  Anne 
and  Isabella  should  remain  at  St. 
James's  Palace ;  and  Charles  earnestlv 
pressed  Maria,  who  had  vomited  blood 
at  sea,  and  was  still  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  health,  also  to  remain  at  Court. 
as  it  WAS  arranged  that  the  Duke 
should  return  about  the  middle  of  the 
subsequent  January.  She,  however, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties, 
and  **  chose  rather  even,  with  the  hazard 
of  her  life,  to  be  the  constant  com- 
panion of  the  misfortunes  and  hard- 
ships of  the  huHband  she  so  sincerely 
Iieloved.''  Their  Highnesses  set  out 
for  Scotland  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Octolier.  They  found  the  jimrney  slow 
and  wearisome ;  rains,  fogs,  and  slmost 
impassable  roads,  rendered  the  progress 
harassing  and  comfortless.  At  Hat- 
field, and  at  York,  they  were  received 
with  marked  neglect  and  ill-will ;  but  in 
Scotland  their  reception  was  enthusias- 
tic ;  two  thousand  of  the  Scottish  gentry 
conducted  them  in  procession  from  the 
border  to  Lenthington,  where  they 
were  splendidly  entertained  till  the 
fourth  of  December,  when,  attended  by 
the  Lords  of  the  council,  and  the  lead- 
ing nobles  of  Scotland,  they  entered 
Edinbargh  in  grand  procession,  and 
were  feasted  and  entertained  with  regal 
magnificence  at  the  cost  of  the  loyal 
Cor|>oraiion.  The  Duke  and  his  English 
retinue  were  complimented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  dty;  a  special  enter- 
tainment was  proTided  for  his  Duchess 
and  her  ladies :  and  although  his  right 
was  contested,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
privy  council,  but  wisely  abstained 
from  all  connection  with  either  of  the 
parties  which  then  divided  that  king- 
dom. Meantime,  the  current  of  po- 
pular opinion  in  England  l>egan  to  turn 
in  his  favour ;  numerous  loval  addresses 


were  presented  (o  the  King;  all  mo- 
derate men  openly  denoumred  the 
doings  of  the  dommant  faction,  and  the 
men  uf  Norfolk  even  ventured  to  offer 
thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  the  recall  of 
the  heir-apparent  from  Flanders.  En- 
couraged by  these  and  other  equally 
evident  demonstrations  of  the  loyalty 
of  his  subjects,  Charles  resolved  to  re- 
deeui  the  promise  he  had  nuule  to 
recall  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York, 
early  in  the  ensuing  year.  Entering 
the  council  chamber,  on  the  twenty, 
eighth  of  January,  1680,  he  stated  to 
his  council  assembled  there,  that  he 
had  derived  little  benefit  from  the 
absence  of  his  brother ;  that  he  deemed 
it  unjust  to  take  from  a  Prince,  whose 
rights  were  as&ailed.  the  opportunity  of 
defending  them  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, and. therefore,  had  commanded  his 
Highness  lo  quit  Edinburgh,  and  return 
to  his  former  residence  at  St.  James's. 
This  unex|iected  announcement  so 
startled  and  annoyed  the  leaders  of  the 
factious  demagogues,  that,  three  days 
afterwards,  Shaftesbury,  Russeil.  Caven- 
dish, Capel,  and  Powell,  tendered  their 
resignation ;  and  Charles  replied,  that 
'*  he  accepted  it  with  all  his  heart." 

James  and  Maria,  on  receiving  tlie 
welcomed  summons  to  England,  warmly 
thanked  the  Scots  for  the  kindness  and 
the  honour  they  had  done  them,  and 
with  all  haste  put  to  sea.  After  a  rather 
boisterous  voyage,  they  reached  Depi- 
ford  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Felmiary, 
and  immediately  proceeded  in  a  barge 
to  Whitehall,  where  the  King  received 
them  with  brotherly  affection.  Tlie 
next  day  they  look  up  their  aliode  at 
St.  James's,  where  the  Duchess,  over- 
come by  the  strong  impulses  of  ma- 
ternal affection,  embraced  her  own 
young  Isalwlla  with  tears  of  joy,  and 
then  warmly  saluted  her  stepudaughler, 
Anne  By  the  Court  party  their  return 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  in 
London  the  popular  current  had  turned 
so  completely  in  their  favour,  that  tlie 
civic  powers  presented  to  each  of  them 
congratulatory  addresses ;  and  the  next 
day  the  King  and  the  Duke  were  feasted 
with  a  sumptuous  sup|)er  by  the  iA>ni 
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Mayi*',  and  the  public  joy  at  their  pre* 
sence  was  testifird  by  the  ringing  of 
btrllt,  the  blazing  of  bonfires,  and  a 
general  and  profuse  illumination. 

The  condoct  of  their  Highnesses  at 
this  period  was  wise  and  conciliatory. 
Maria's  purity  of  life,  and  her  aflec- 
tionate  conduct  as  a  wife  and  a  step- 
mother, won  for  her  the  un:M>ught  good- 
will of  the  public.  At  the  close  of 
September  she  visited  Cambridge,  and 
after  giving  a  grand  ball  there,  proceeded 
to  Newmarket,  where,  with  the  Duke 
her  husband,  and  the  King  and  Queen, 
she  remained  during  the  races  in  Octo- 
ber. Since  the  Duke  of  York's  return, 
his  enemies  had  closely  watched  his 
conduct ;  they  viewed  his  increasing  po- 
pularity with  alarm,  and  resolved  to 
a^ain  force  him  from  the  land  of  his 
birth.  With  this  view,  Shaftesbury, 
Russell,  Huntingdon,  and  others  of  their 
party,  went  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
offered,  licfore  the  gmnd  jury  there,  six 
reasons  why  they  should  present  him  for 
recusancv,  and  indict  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  as  a  national  nuisance. 
The  Duchess  certainly  was  a  national 
nuisance ;  but  their  purport  was  not  to 
reform  the  morals  of  the  Court,  but  to 
terrify  her  into  using  her  almost  absolute 
influence  over  the  King  to  effect  the 
downfall  of  the  Duke ;  and  it  was  prin- 
ci|>ally  her  earnest  entreaties  which 
prevailed  on  his  Majesty  to  notify  to  his 
brother,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
that  he  must  return  to  Scotland.  Over- 
come with  despair  at  these  words,  the 
unfortunate  James  requested  and  ob- 
tained from  Charles  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  surrender  the  rightful 
descent  of  the  crown,  the  regal  autho- 
rity over  the  Parliament,  and  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  naval  and  military  forces. 
He  also  requested  a  general  pardon,  as 
fc  protection  against  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  in  his  absence.  This  the  King 
refused,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  of  both  of  them. 
James  viewed  the  refusal  as  a  proof 
that  he  was  abandoned  by  his  brother ; 
and,  overcome  by  despair  and  indigna- 
tion, declared,  if  his  enemies  dared  to 
persecute  him  further,  he  would  seek 


the  aid  of  the  French  King,  rather  than 
their  audacity  should  poss  unavenged. 
Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  canght 
up  the  angry  remark,  and  by  profuse 
offers  of  money  and  arms,  urged  him  to 
raise  the  sword  of  insurrection.  James, 
however,  spurned  the  proposal ;  and  on 
the  twentieth  of  Octolier,  the  day  liefore 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  set  out  with 
a  heavy  heart,  and  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  consort,  on  his  voyage  to  the 
mirth.  After  a  protracted  stormy  pas- 
sage, they  nearcd  the  Scotch  roa&t, 
reached  I^ith  in  safety,  and  thence  pro- 
cecfled  to  llolyrood  House,  where  ihey 
took  up  their  abode.  The  Scots,  as  be- 
fore greeted  them  on  their  arrival  with 
every  conceivable  expression  of  joy. 
"  When  thev  landed,"  savs  a  contem- 
porary,  "  the  shore  was  thronged  with 
|ieople  of  all  ranks,  who,  flinging  their 
bonnets  in  the  air,  so  loudlv  and  con- 
tinuously  shoute<l,  *  Lord  preserve  your 
Highness!'  *God  save  the  King!'  and 
the  like,  that  they  almost  drowned  the 
looming  of  the  cannons,  the  ringing  of 
the  1)ells.  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpets 
and  the  drums.  All  the  high  and  noble 
personages  in  Scotland  met  their  High- 
nesses in  Leith,  and  conducted  them 
with  all  conceivable  pomp  and  ceremony 
to  Holyrood  House.  The  Archbishops 
of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow  compli- 
mented them  in  the  name  of  the  kirk, 
the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle  de- 
livered to  James  the  keys  of  the  castle ; 
and  the  night  through,  the  city  was  en- 
livened by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
blaze  of  many  and  great  bonfires,  around 
which  the  joy -intoxicated  citizens  as- 
sembled, and  with  smiling  faces  drank 
the  health  of  their  Majesties  and  their 
Highnesses." 

James  and  Maria  sncceeded  in  retain- 
ing their  ascendancy  over  the  hearts  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. They  kept  a  brilliant  court  at 
Holyrood,  to  which  all  persons  of  rank 
or  disti  notion  resorted.  Am  they  professed 
an  unpopular  creed,  they  performed  their 
religious  rites  with  all  possible  privacy  ; 
and  they  frequently  rode  out  in  public, 
and  made  it  a  point  to  maintain  an  affa- 
ble deportment  towards    all    persons. 
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The  Duke  frequently  pUyed  at  the  then 
popular  game  of  goif,  and  increased  his 
popularity  hy  chousing  citizens  and  me- 
chanics for  his  partners  on  tlie»e  oc- 
casions; whilst  the  Duchess,  hy  hrr 
gracious  deportment,  purity  of  mind, 
and  enga;cing  manners,  won  the  hearts 
of  the  Scotcli  ladies,  whom  she  fre- 
quently entertained  at  levees  and  social 
evening  parties.  To  avoid  all  apficar- 
ance  of  disgrace,  the  Duke  had  entcretl 
Scotland  as  the  immediate  representa- 
tive of  his  roynl  brother.  He  arrived 
in  troublous  times,  but  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
alted rank,  he  put  a  check  to  the  evils 
which  arose  from  the  fauiilv  feuds 
amongst  the  nobility  ;  and  by  discoun- 
tenancing the  horrible  execution  of  the 
Cameronians,  religious  fanatics  who  had 
risen  in  insurrection,  denied  the  autho- 
rity of  the  King,  and  murdered  Arch- 
bishop Shar|)e.  and  to  whom  he  offered  a 
pardon  on  the  easy  terms  that  they  would 
cry,  **  God  save  the  King!" — restored 
the  nation  to  comparative  tranquillity. 

Meanwhile, their  Highnesses' prospects 
in  tingland  were  anything  but  cheering. 
The  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke 
from  the  succession,  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  and  onlv  thrown  out  of  the 
Lords  by  the  opposition  of  the  bishops. 
The  project  for  banishing  James,  with 
the  empty  title  of  King,  to  the  distance 
of  five  hundred  miles  from  England,  and 
investing  the  regal  power  in  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  as  regents  for 
him,  was  started,  and  Charles  was  urged 
to  permit  Monmouth  to  lie  named  as  his 
successor.  As  none  of  these  measures 
succeeded,  a  plot,  in  which  it  was  pre- 
tended that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
deeply  implicated,  was  devised.  Pitz- 
harris,*  an  obscure  Irishman,  came  for- 
ward, and  deposed  that  Montecuculli. 
the  late  agent  of  the  Duchess  of  Mo- 
dena,  had  offered  him  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  murder  the  King ;  tlmt  the 
Duke  was  privy  to  the  plot ;  that  power- 
ful forces  were  to  come  from  France  and 
Flanders  to  place  him  on  the  throne ; 
and  that  it  was  proposed,  in  the  event 

*  See  Memoir  of  Katherine  of  Brasanza, 
page  735. 


of  success,  to  Ijod  down  the  bonet  of 
the  Protestant  leaders,  and  make  of 
them  a  tainte  ampoule  for  the  coronation 
of  the  future  Catholic  Kings  of  England. 
The  NVhig  leaders  carried  this  absurd  fic- 
tion to  Parliament,  **  declared,  on  their 
souls,  that  they  l>elieved  every  word  of 
it,  and  with  great  pathos  and  eloquence 
descanted  on  the  horrible  practices  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  and  the 
Catholics  generally.'*  Charles,  however, 
defeated  their  murderous  designs,  by 
suddenly  dissolving  parliament,  and 
causing  Fitzharris  to  be  proceeded 
against  for  high  treason  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  intelligence  of 
these  doings  seriously  alarmed  James 
and  Maria;  and,  to  add  to  their  afllic- 
tions,  their  daughter  Isaliella  died  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  on  the  fourth  of 
.March.  1G81,  in  the  filth  year  of  her 
age.  The  bereavement  threw  >ne 
Duchess  mto  a  state  of  deep  despon- 
dency, which  atfected  her  health.  James, 
who  was  also  overcome  with  melancholy, 
wrote  to  his  brother,  and  requested  that 
they  lM>th  might  return,  if  it  was  only 
to  restore  themselves  to  convalescence. 
In  reply,  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  Hali- 
fax, assured  the  Duke  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  again  visit  England  till  he  had 
conformed  to  the  Established  Church. 
James,  however,  unhesitatingly  refused 
to  act  the  hypocrite.  In  his  letter  on  the 
subject,  he  says,  **  I  cannot  in  conscience 
do  what  you  so  press  me  to ;  besides,  it 
would  lie  of  little  use  or  advantage,  for 
the  Shaftesburian  and  republican  party 
would  say  it  was  only  a  trick,  that  I  had 
a  dispensation,  and  that  I  was  still  a 
Catholic  in  my  heart,  and  say  there  was 
more  reason  to  l>e  affeared  of  popery 
than  ever."  Although  Jamais  request 
was  denied,  the-  Princess  Anne,  by  the 
King's  permission,  sailed  to  Leith,  and, 
to  her  infinite  delight,  joined  the  com- 
pany of  her  persecuted  father  and  step- 
mother on  the  seventeenth  of  July. 
Twelve  days  afterwards,  the  Duke,  in 
quality  of  Royal  Commissioner,  opened 
the  Scottiah  parliament  with  a  speech. 
To  conciliate  the  metnbers,  he  invited 
them  all  to  a  sumptuous  l)anquet ;  and, 
in  return,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  feasted 
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and  entertained  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
the  Princess  Anne,  and  the  whole  Court 
of  Scotland.      These   festivities  termi- 
nated,  James  made  a  progress  to  several 
of  the  leading  towns,  and  tlmiughout  the 
joumev  his  reception  was  enthusiastic. 
Ahout  this  time,  the  Duchess  of  Pcirts- 
mouth   enireated  his  Majesty  to  grant 
her  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  out  of 
Janm's  income  from  the   post  office. 
Cliarle-  promised  compliance,  and,  to  re- 
deem his  promise,  sent  for  his  hrother 
to  come  and  arrange  the  matter  with 
hiir.   The  Duke  was  displeased  with  the 
pur|M)He  for  which  he  was  r«ciillc<l,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  not  iicmiiiied  to  bring 
his  Duchess  and  his  dangliter  with  him. 
lie,  however,  embarked  with  all  speed 
at  l.eith.  landed  at  Yarmouth  in  March, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Charles,  who  received  him  with 
brotherly  affection,  granted  him  j)ermis- 
sion  to  reside  in  England,  and,  after  de- 
taining him  for  almut  two  months^  sent 
him  back  to  fetch  his  Duchess  and  his 
daughter  Anne.    At  this  time  Maria  was 
enceinte,  and  a  desire  that  the  babe 
should  be  Imm  in  London,  was   the 
principal,  perhaps  the  only  cause  of  the 
King's  recalling  her  to  Court. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  the  Duke  embarked  for  Edin- 
burgh :  the  weather  wu  foul,  dirty,  and 
foggy ;  the  careless  pilot  took  a  dan- 
gerous course ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  sixth,  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  Sir  James  Dick,  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  passengers, 
in  his  details  of  this  catastrophe,  re- 
marks, **  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  man-of-war  called*  the  Glouces- 
ter,' Sir  John  Barrie,  Captain,  wherein 
his  Highness  was,  and  a  great  retinue 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  whereof  1 
was  one,  did  strike  in  pieces,  and  did 
wholly  sink  in  a  bank  of  sand  called  the 
Lemon  and  Ore,  almut  twelve  leagues 
from  Yarmouth.  This  was  occasioned 
bv  the  wrong  calculation  and  ignorance 
of  a  pilot,  and  put  us  all  in  such  con- 
sternation that  we  knew  not  what  to  do, 
the  Duke  and  all  that  were  with  him 
being  in  bed  when  she  first  struck. 
The  helm   having    broken,   the    man 


working  it  was  killed    by   the    force 
thereof  at  the  first  stroke.    When  the 
Duke  got  his  clothes  on,  and   inquired 
how  things  stood,  the  vessel  had  nine 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  the  sea  waa 
fast  coming  in  at  the  gun-ports,  and  the 
seamen  and  passengers  were  not  at  com- 
mand, as  every  man  was  studying  his 
own  safetv.     This  forced  the  Duke  to 
go  out  at  the  large  window  of  the  cabin, 
where  his  little  lioat  was  ordered  quietly 
to  attend  him,  lest  the  passengers  and 
seamen  should  throng  so  in  upon  him, 
as  to  overset  his  liosi.     This  was  ac- 
cordingly so  conducted  that  none  hut  the 
Earls  of  Wilton  and  Alierdeen,  Churchill 
and  two  of  the  Iwd-chamlier  men,  went 
with  him.     They  were  forced  to  draw 
their  swords,  to  hold  people  off  "      Sir 
James  Dick,  with  the  Earl  uf  Middleton, 
the   Laird   of   Touch,   and    numerous 
others,  then  entered  the  long  boat,  into 
which  so  many  leaped,  that,  remarks  our 
author,  **  Laird  llopton,  Mr  Littledel, 
and  others,  all  l>eing  at  the  place  when 
I  jumped,  would    not  follow,  because 
they  considered  it  safer  to  stay  in  the 
vessel  than  to  expose  themselves  to  oui 
hazard.    We  were  so  thronged  one  had 
no  room  to  stand ;  and  if  the  rest  had 
not  thought  us  all  dead  men,  1  am  sore 
many  more  would  have  jumped  in  upon 
us."'    Both   boats  safely  reached   the 
**  Mary  yacht,"  from  which  a  rope  waa 
cast,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  lee  side 
of  the  Tessel,  **  when,"  says  Sir  James 
Dick,  **  every  man  climbed  for  hia  life, 
and  so  did  I ;  taking  bold  of  a  rope,  1 
made  shift  upon  the  side  till  I  came 
within  men's  reach,  and  was  hauled  in. 
I  then  looked  back,  but  could  not  see 
one  bit  of  our  great  ship  above  water, 
but  only  about  a  Scots  ell  long  of  the 
staff  upon  which  the  royal  standard 
stood;  fbr  with  her  striking  she  had 
come  off  the  sand-bank,  which  waa  but 
three  fathoms,  and  her  dranght  was 
eighteen  feet.    There  was  eighteen  fa- 
thom  water  on  each  side   when   she 
struck,   and  she  sunk  in  the  deepest 
place.     Now  if  she  had  continued  upoa 
the  three  fathoms,  and  broke  in  pieces 
there,  all  would  have  had  time  to  save 
themselves;  but  such  was  the  misfor- 
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tuD€,  that  she  was  wholly  overwhelmed, 
and  all  were  washed  into  the  sea  that 
were  upon  her  decks :  there  would  have 
lieen  a  relief  by  boats,  if  she  had  stood 
half-an-hour  longer."  Hume,  following 
the  false  auertions  of  Burnet,  in  his 
mention  of  thi;i  catastrophe,  makes  the 
following  mis-statement :  *'  The  Duke 
eteaped  m  Me  bar^,  and  it  is  pretended 
that  whilst  many  persons  of  rank  and 
quality  were  drowned,  and  among  the 
rest  Hyde,  his  brother-in>law,  he  wat 
very  earrfkl  to  save  several  of  his  days 
and  priests t  for  these  two  species  of  fa- 
vourites arc  coupled  together  by  some 
writers.  It  has  likewise  lieen  asserted. 
thai  the  barge  miff  hi  safely  have  held 
more  persons^  and  tliai  some  who  swam 
to  it  were  thrust  off,  and  even  their 
hands  cut,  in  order  to  disengage  tliem." 
Kow,  according;  to  Sir  James  Dick's 
account,  the  Duke  did  not  go  in  the 
liarge  or  long-lmat  at  all,  but  in  his  own 
iittte  boat;  and  according  to  other  con- 
temporaries, the  boat  was  crowded,  and 
withal  the  Marquis  of  Montn)se,  who 
was  struggling  with  the  waves,  and  a 
poor  fiddler  who  clung  to  the  side,  were 
taken  in,  the  former  by  James's  own 
hands,  and  the  latter  by  his  expressed 
command.  As  to  priests  or  dogs,  ac- 
cording to  the  best-authenticated  evi- 
dence, not  one  of  either  was  in  the  boat. 
James  completed  his  voyage  in  the 
«« Happy  Return,"  landed  at  Leith  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  on  the  seventh  of 
May,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  his 
Duchess,  was  the  first  to  announce  to  her 
the  peril  in  which  he  had  been  involved. 
His  arrival  was  marked  by  all  conceiv- 
able demonstrations  of  public  joy  ;  all 
Edinburgh  was  illuminated,  congratula- 
tory addresses  were  presented  to  him, 
and  songs  were  sung  in  commemoration 
of  the  event.  Although  James  had  so 
narrowly  escaped  when  the  ill-fated 
•*  Gloucester''  went  down  with  nearly  two 
hundred  persons  on  board,  he  resolved, 
like  a  true  blue-jacket,  to  bring  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  London  by  sea,  and  not, 
as  many  of  his  Scottish  friends  advised 
him,  overland ;  Maria  willingly  con- 
sented to  with  him  brave  the  perils  of 
the  deep,  and  a  popular  song  of  the 


time  contains  the  subjoined  pleasing 
allusion  to  her  departure : 

"  The  wMideriDff  dore  thai  vas  teat  teth 
To  ilml  mmM  luiding  near, 
When  England's  arch  waa  toast  on  floods 
Of  jealousy  anil  fear: 
Ruturns  with  oUvo  braneh  of  jof. 
To  aat  the  nation  free 
From  Wh<KtflMh  ra^e,  thai  would  destroy 
Grsat  York  and  Albany." 

After  James  had  formally  bade  fare- 
well to  the  Scotch  council,  the  nobles, 
the  authorities  of  Edinburgh,  and  others, 
he  proceeded  with  his  Duchess  and  his 
daughter  to  Leith,  and  there  embarked 
Willi  them  in  the  **  Happy  Return.'* 
This  time  the  voyage  was  safe  and  pros- 
perous. They  entered  the  Thames  on 
the  twentv-fiVth  of  Mav,  were  met  by 
the  King,  asid  received  un  the  royal 
barge  at  Erith ;  and  amidst  the  iMwming 
of  guns,  and  the  acclamations  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  proceeded  up  the 
river  in  grand  procession  to  Whitehall. 
The  same  day,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen  congratulated  them  on  their 
return,  all  the  bells  in  London  were  set 
ringinir,  and  at  night  the  city  was  bril- 
liantly illuminate<l.  Maria,  who  with 
James,  her  husband,  now  took  up  her 
abode  at  St.  James's  Palace,  requested 
and  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  have 
her  mother  present  at  the  approaching 
accouchement.  The  Ducheu  of  Modena 
received  the  invitation  with  pleasure, 
and  hastened  to  England  without  cere- 
mony or  delay.  Her  arrival  in  London 
was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  ex- 
clusionists,  who,  although  outnumbered 
were  not  beaten,  resolved,  should 
the  infant  prove  a  boy,  to  circulate  a 
report  that  it  was  a  spurious  child, 
brought  over  by  the  Duchess  to  deprive 
the  Protestant  heiress  of  the  crown,  and 
that  the  real  babe  was  a  daughter. 
They  even  set  rumours  afloat  in  further- 
ance of  their  base  designs.  But  their 
factious  proceedings  were  cut  short  by 
Maria  giving  birth  to  a  Princeu  several 
weeks  sooner  than  was  expected.  The 
infant  entered  the  world  on  the  fifteenth 
of  August,  1682,  was  christened  Char- 
lotte Maria  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  eight  weeks  afterwards  died  iu  a 
convulsion  fit. 
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\  liOM  tliii  pcnoii 
i    have  nolhingof 
O    porlince  tn  relate  nf 
3t    Mtri>llealrii.|>reTi' 


.Irigl,.; 


g  Janm  II..  on  the 
^  lixili  of  Pebruery, 
IG!^.  Sha  wu  proenc  at  Ihe  dalh  af 
Chaiin  II.,  "wu  t  Rioit  pauionmle 
iHOiimn-,  and  in  tcniler-lieuted  u  in 
■liiiik  a  crown  dearly  bouilit  wilh  the 
Ini)  of  me  a  brother."  Immediately 
Charle*  HhI  breathed  hi)  lait,  Jiuiei, 
ocercnnie  with  grief  and  faligtie,  with. 
drew  to  hii  dmet  lo  repoic.  AAer  the 
la|He  of  ^MHit  an  hour,  he  met  the 
council,  and  wai  immediately  hailed  o 
Kinif.  He  then  addreued  the  luembly, 
idd  them  bow  deeply  he  deplored  the 
loM  of  hit  heloTed  brother,  and  pro- 
ceeded, "  [  have  been  reported  a  man 
of  arbitrary  power,  but  that  ia  aol  the 
only  itocy  which  faai  been  made  of  me. 
1  aball  make  It  my  eodeaTOur  lo  pre- 
ierre  ihii  Kovemment  ai  it  i*  now  by 
law  eMaliliiheri.  1  know  the  prineiplea 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  for  mo- 
narchy.and  Ibemcmbertof  ii  havethown 
theinMlvet  good  and  loyal  lubjeeu; 
therefore  I  ihail  alwayi  take  care  to 
defend  and  lupport  it.  I  know.  too. 
that  the  law*  o(  England  ore  lufficienl 
to  mike  the  K.ing  a*  great  i  monarch 
ai  1  can  «iih ;  ai>d  ai    1   ihall    never 


and  premga- 

Ihaventlen 


depart  from  Ihe  jiii 
tiveiof  tliect 

bereiofore  Ten 
of  llienalion,  and  I  ihall  nillgoMfarai 
any  man  in  pre«r*iiig  it  in  all  iti  juit 
righii  and  libeniea."  Thii  deelarmtlon 
wa*  joyfully  receiTed.  and  Janie*  waa 
iminediaieli  proclaimed  at  the  catei  of 
Whilehill.  at  Temple  Bar,  and  al  Ihe 
Uuyal  Eichange  The  Hnt  few  dayi 
of  lier  acceuion  ai  Queen -coniorl,  Maria 
wai  occupied  with  her  rnyal  huiliand  in 
reeeiTing  eondalencei  and  complinienti 
from  the  preliiei,  lordi.  anibaHailiirt, 
and  other  functionaHei.  Bbe  wore  deep 
moutning  for  her  departed  brother-in- 
law  I  and,  what  ii  remarkable,  her  flnt 
act  a>  Queen  wai  a  tyrannical  endeavour 
lo  force  her  bachelor  lirother,  Ibe  Duke 
of  Modena,  lo  enter  the  married  iiale 
with  the  rich  heiren,  Madeaionelle  de 
Bouillon,  a  lady  of  her  own  cbnoiin*. 
The  twenty-third  of  April — Si.  George") 
day— wu  appointed  for  the  roronaiioa 
of  her  and  her  lord.  Since  Anne  lloleyn, 
but  one  Qneen-Gonion,  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, had  been  crowned  in  England; 
and  on  thii  account  the  ciiimi  for  Ihe 
performance  of  Tariout  ancient  lemcei 
were  w  numeroui,  ihit  to  decide  ihem 
an  eipeciat  court  wu  opened  at  Weat- 
minder,  on  the  ihirlieLh  of  March.  Aa 
the  crann  jevceli  had  been  plundered  by 
ibe  lluuudbcad)  during  the  Civil  Vu, 
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the  Queen's  crown  ami  other  regal  or- 
aainents  were  made  expressly  for  her, 
and  that  at  a  most  extravagani  (»st;  her 
imperial  diadem,  set  with  diamonds,  ru- 
bies, and  other  precious  stones,  was  of 
itself  Talued  hy  the  goldsmith  who  made 
it,  at  JSl  1 1,900.     However,  to  retrench 
in  other  particulars,  the  King  dispensed 
with  the  procession  through  the  city, 
and  other  ex|>eusive  hut  not  really  im* 
portant  details.     King  James  ohserveii 
the  ancient  custom  of  washing  the  feet 
of  poor  men,  and  touching  for  the  King's 
evil.    On  the  morning  of  the  coronation, 
the  Queen,  in  her  state  robes  and  jewels, 
and  with  a  richly  jewelled  gold  circlet 
on  her  head,  went  privately  in  her  chair 
from  St.  James's  I'alaee  to  Wlittelinll. 
and  thence  to  Westminster  Hall,  where 
she  reposed  in   the  court  of  wards  till 
the  King  had  arrived  ;  when  she  entered 
the  hall  in  procession,  and  took  licr  seat 
under  a  canopy  close  to  that  of  the  King. 
The  regalia  were  thnn  delivcre<l  with 
much  ceremony  to  the  nohles  appointed 
to  carry  them,  after  which  the  royal 
pair  walked   in  procession  from  West- 
minster Hall  to  the  Abbey;  the  way  was 
strewn  wiih  flowers,  drums  l>eat,  trum- 
pets sounded,  and  a  choir  of  vocalists 
marched  in  the  procession,  singing  the 
admired  anthem,  *'  O   Lord,  grant  the 
King  a  long  life."     They  entered  the 
Ahl>ey  by  the   west  door,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  their  chairs  of  state. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  preached  the  sermon, 
the  hymn  **  Veni  Creator''  was  sung,  and 
Arst  the  King  and  then  the  Queen  were 
crowned  and  anointed.      **  The   King 
and  Queen,"  says  Burnet,  "  resolved  to 
have  all  things  done  in  the  Protestant 
form,  and  to  assist  in  all  the  prayers, 
only  they  would  not  receive  the  sacra- 
ment,    in  this  certainly  his  Majesty's 
priests  dispensed  with  him,  and  he  had 
such  senses  given  of  the  oath,  that  he 
either  took  it  as  a  sin.  with  a  resolution 
not  to  keep  it,  or  he  had  a  reserved 
meaning  in  hit  own  mind."     One  re- 
markable incident  occurred  at  their  coro- 
nation ;  the  King's  crown^it  had  been 
made  for  Charles  II. — was  so  large,  that 
when  placed  on  his  head  hy  Archbishop 
Saucroft,  it  tottered,  and   Mr.  Henry 


Sidney,  putting  forth  his  band  to  saTe 
it  from  falling,  remarked,  with  more  wit 
than  truth,  **  This,  your  Majesty,  is  not 
the  first  time  the  crown  has  lieen  sup- 
ported hy  my  family."    Trifling  as  this 
incident  was,  it  was  regarded  by  Maria 
Beatrix,  and  nearly  all  present,  as  a  fore- 
token of  evil.     Of  the  devont  behavimir 
of  the  Queen  during  the  service,  Dr. 
Patrick   speaks  with  pleasure :  **  1  ol>- 
i»erved."  he  remarks,  **  a  vast  diflTerence 
lieiween  the  King's  l»ehaviour  and  the 
Queen's.     At  the  reading  of  tlie  Litany 
they  both  came  to  kneel  liefore  the  altar, 
and  she  answered  to  all  the  responses, 
hut  he  never  moved  his  lips.     She  ex- 
pressed great  devotion,  but  he  little  or 
none,  often   looking  alKHit   as   uncon- 
cerned.    When  &he  was  anointed  and 
crowned,  I  never  saw  greater  devotion 
in  any  countenance ;  the  motion  of  her 
iMxiy  and  hands  was    very  liecoming, 
and  she  answered  *Amen'  to  every  prayer 
with  humility,  seriousness,  and  compo- 
:iure  of  spirit." 

The  solemnities  concluded,  their  Ma- 
jesties returned  in  procession  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  repoaed  in  seftarate 
apartments  till  the  oompany  had  taken 
their  seats  at  the  seven  principal  tables 
in  thebanqoeting-hall;  they  then  en  tered^ 
wearing  their  crowns,  and  bearing  in 
either  hands  their  sceptres  and  rods, 
and  took  their  seats  in  the  chairs  of  state 
at  the  head  of  the  royal  tables.    The 
ceremonies  at  the  banquet  resembled 
those  observed  at  previous  ooronations, 
the  dishes,   more  than  a  thousand  in 
number,  were  various,  rich,  and  rare, 
the  wines  choice  and  abundant.    When 
their  Miyesties  bad  washed  their  hands, 
and  grace  had  been  said  by  the  dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  they  sat  down  to  dine. 
After  the  first  course,  the  royal  champion. 
Sir  Charles  Dymock,  rode  into  the  hall 
on   a  richly  trapped  steed,  and  three 
successive  times  pronounced  the  accus- 
tomed challenge,  and  flung  down  his 
gauntlet  without  any  objection   being 
offered.     Then  Garter,  with  the  other 
kings-at-arms,  and  the  heralds,  cried 
largess  in  the  usual  manner,  and  pro- 
claimed the   King's    style  and    titles. 
During  the  second  course,  the  Mayor  of 
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Oxftirti,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Willi  iwelv«  of  the  ciuzens,  as  asMstaiits 
in  ihe  biiitery,  presented  the  King  with 
wine,  and  received  the  bowls  and  the 
cup  as  their  fees.  When  the  banquet 
WMS  ended,  and  grace  said,  their  Majes* 
ties  WK&hcd  thfir  hands,  proceeded  in 
)>roct*»sioii  to  the  court  of  wards,  cere. 
Hiouiimslv  dfhvercfl  their  reiralia  there, 
and  at  half-past  seven  in  the  e%'ening 
returned  as  Ihev  came  to  Whitehall. 
The  fatigue  and  the  excitement  of  ihe 
day  so  affected  the  Queen,  that  she  wa^ 
unwell  for  a  week  afterwards. 

Although  James  had  sacrificed  place 
and   power   to   the    profession   of  his 
religion,  he,  in  open  disregard  to  its  pre- 
cepu,  still  cohabited  with  his  audacious 
mistress,    Kathcrine  Setlley.     This   in- 
famous woman  was  stately  in  person, 
Iiut  so  far  from  lieautiful  in  face,  that 
Charles  U.  used  to  say  that  his  brother 
luid   her  by  way  of  penance.    Jaine:^, 
who  was  captivated   by  her  wit  and 
lirilliant  conversation,  and  Itelieved  him- 
self the  father  of  her  two  children,  made 
her  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour, 
created  her  Countess  of  Dorchester  for 
life,  settled  on  her  an  income  of  £2000 
a  year,  and  made  her  a  present  of  a 
splendid  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square. 
Se«lley  professed  the  Church  of  England 
faith,  and  Rochester,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  govern  the  King  through    the 
mistress,    urged    James,    whose   blind 
zeal  for  Uomanism  he  improperly   at- 
tributed    to    the    influence    of   Maria 
Beatrix,  to  liestow  on  her  that  favour 
and  confidence  which  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth   had  enjoyed   in   the  late 
reign.     The  Queen,  however,  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  submit  to  these  indig- 
nities without  a  stmargle.    Sick  with 
mortification,  she  took  to  her  chamber, 
where,  bv  the  advice  of  Sunderland  and 
Father  Petre,  she  summoned  these  two 
intriguers,  together  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  clergy  and  noblemen 
at  court,  to  her  presence,  and  then  sent 
for  the  King.  When  James  arrived,  she, 
with  sobs  and  tears,  upbraided  him  with 
his  infidelity,  and  declared  if  he  did  not 
give  lip  his  mistress,  she  would  retire  to 
t  convent     The  whole  assembly,  in- 
49 


eluding  Father  Peire.  the  King's  priest 
and  confessor,  united  their  remonstrances 
with  hers ;  and  James,  surprised  sod 
abashed,  promised  to  separate  from 
Sedley  fi>r  ever,  and  instantly  dispatched 
an  order  commanding  her  to  witiidraw 
from  Whitehall,  and  retire  to  the  conti- 
nent. But  Sedley  scorned  the  order, 
declared  »he  was  a  free-lMirn  English- 
woman, and  would  reside  where  she 
pleased  ;  and  if  the  King  wished  to  re- 
move her  he  must  do  so  by  force,  and 
then  she  woi:ld  apply  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  recover  her  lil)erty. 
James  overlooked  her  insolence,  and,  to 
induce  her  to  withdraw  from  court,  made 
her  a  present  of  a  valuable  estate  in 
Ireland,  to  which  she  retired.  After 
an  exile  of  six  months,  she  returned, 
and  the  King  continued  to  visit  her  as 
well  as  his  other  mistresses  ;  but  as  he 
did  so  with  all  possible  privacy,  the 
Queen  had  the  good  sense  to  generally 
act  as  if  ignorant  of  his  improprieties. 

James,     although     well-intentioned, 
knew  not  how  to  retain  the  affection  of 
his  subjects.     Almost  his  first  acts  as  a 
sovereign  offended  the  prejudices  of  the 
Church  of  £ngland   Protestants.      He 
opened    his   own  Catholic    chapel    at 
Whitehall,  and  there  ostentatiously  prac- 
tised the  ceremonials  of  his  religion ;  and 
with    a   view  to  establish    liberty   of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  worship — 
measures  far  in  advance  of  the  age— - 
he  charged  the  judges  to  discourage 
religious  persecutions,  and  ordered,  by 
proclamation,  Ihe  discharge  of  all  per- 
sons confined  for  non-conformity ;  when, 
to  the  alarm   and   annoyance  of    the 
Established  Church,   several  thousand 
Catholics,  and  twelve  hundred  Quakers, 
were  released  from   prison.      On   the 
twenty-second  of  May,  1685,  the  King 
opened  the  parliament  in  person ;  the 
Queen  and  Anne  of  Denmark  attended 
in  private,  and  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
and,  remarks  Evelyn,  *'  as  her  Migesty 
was  there  when  prayers  were  said,  and 
several  of  the  lords  took  the  oath,  she 
heard  the  Pope  and  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  renonnced  very  decently."    The 
CoiumonSfby  shoutsof  '*  VweleRoi'**zud 
afterwards  by  settling  the  revenue,  in 
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compliance  with  the  royal  wish,  demon- 
strated their  lovaltv  :  hut  tiie  rebellion 
of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  and  of  Moiininutli 
in  England,  cause«l  James  some  anxiety. 
Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1686, 
and,  in  a  flaming  proclamation,  de* 
nounced  the  King,  by  his  former  title  of 
Duke  of  York,  as  a  murderer,  a  traitor, 
and  a  tyrant,  who  had  burnt  the  city 
of  London.  sup|iorted  the  Popish  Plot, 
caused  Godfrey  and  the  Earl  of  Essex 
to  Ite  massacred,  and  his  brother,  the  late 
King,  to  be  |K>isoned.  In  a  week  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sanil  men ;  and  l»eing  received  with  en- 
thusiiism  at  Tannton,  he  had  the  follv 
to  take  u|)on  himself,  by  solemn  pro- 
clamation, the  titli:  of  King  James  the 
Second,  and  to  set  a  price  on  the  head 
of  James,  Duke  of  York.  Hut  he  reaped 
little  benefit  from  the  assumption  of 
royalty.  Scarcely  a  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman of  opulence  joined  his  standard, 
his  forces  were  nndiscipiined,  and  the 
news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Argyle  in  Scotland,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  threw  him  into  an  agony  of 
despair.  On  July  the  sixth,  not  tliree 
weeks  afterwards,  his  army  was  routed 
at  Sedgmoor,  and  on  the  eighth  he 
himself  was  taken  concealed  in  a  ditch 
covered  with  fern.  The  love  of  life 
induced  him  to  write  to  James  a  sufi- 
plicatory  letter,  imploring  mercy,  and 
soliciting  a  personal  interview,  as  he  had 
an  important  secret  to  reveal,  which  be 
dared  not  commit  to  paper.  He  also 
wrote  to  the  Qaeen  and  the  Queen- 
dowager,  t>egging  them  to  intercede  in 
his  l>ehalf.  The  interview  was  granted ; 
he  threw  himself  at  the  King's  feet,  and 
earnestly  entreated  and  fondly  antici- 
pated the  royal  clemency ;  but  James 
told  him  that  he  had  rendered  himself 
incapable  of  pardon,  by  usurping  the 
title  of  King.  He  was  1>eheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
1685.  On  the  scaffold  he  exhibited 
such  symptoms  of  spiritual  blindness, 
that  whilst  he  was  preparing  for  the 
block,  the  prelates  in  attendance  prayed 
*'  that  God  would  accept  his  repentance, 
his  imperfect  repentance,   his  general 


repentance."  The  headsman  was  to 
nervous  or  unskilful,  that  unable  to 
effectively  execute  his  horrible  task  at 
the  third  stroke,  he  flung  down  the 
axe.  and  swore  that  his  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  would  do  no  more ;  but  the 
sheriffs  forced  him  to  proceed,  and  at 
the  fifth  blow  the  head  was  severed 
from  the  mangled  Inxly.  The  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  reltels  by  the  inhuman 
Kirk  and  the  drunken  Judge  Jeffreys, 
are  attributed  by  general  history  to  the 
orders  of  James ;  but  the  King,  so  far 
from  sanctioning  such  l»ar)»arous  sever- 
ity, "  compassioned  his  enemies  so 
much,**  says  the  Duke  of  Uuckinghain. 
**as  never  to  forgive  Jeflfreys  in  exe- 
cuting such  mult  unties  of  them  in  the 
west,  contrary  to  his  express  orders."  Tlie 
King's  conduct  to  the  rebel  Story,  may 
be  related  as  a  pnnif  that  his  Majesty 
was  nor.  the  reveugefid  butcher  his 
enemies  would  have  us  supfiose.  Story, 
when  taken  for  assisting  Monmouth, 
was  ordered  before  the  King  and  the 
council ;  the  order  being  unexpected 
and  prompt,  his  keeper,  without  giving 
him  time  to  prepare  himself,  cautioned 
him  10  answer  the  questions  in  a  plain, 
correct  manner,  and  immediately  brought 
him  in  a  -'.coach.  On  entering  the 
counciLchamber,  his  haggard  and  squa- 
lid appearance  surprised  and  frightened 
all  present.  When  the  King  cast  his 
eyes  upon  him,  he  exclaimed.  **  Is  that 
a  man,  or  what  is  it  ?"  "  It  it  Story, 
your  majestv,"  said  one  of  the  council. 
**  Oh !  Story,"  remarked  the  King.  *"  I 
rememlier  him.  he  is  a  rare  fellow,  in- 
deed ;"  then  turning  to  him,  **  Pray, 
Story,"  said  he,  **  you  were  in  Mon- 
mouth's armv  in  the  west,  were  vou  not  ?** 
"Yes,  an't  please  your  majesty,"  replied 
Story,  with  ready  frankness.  **  You  were 
a  commissioner  there,  were  you  not  f* 
said  the  King.  **  Yes,  an't  please  your 
majesty,"  again  answered  Story.  **And 
you  made  a  speech  before  crowds  of 
people  }**  **  Yes,  an't  please  your  ma 
jesty."  *'  Pray,"  proceeded  the  King, 
"if  you  have  not  forgotten  what  you 
said,  let  us  have  a  specimen  of  your  rhe- 
toric on  that  occasion."  **  I  told  them, 
an't  please  your  majesty,  that  you  fired 
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the  cicy  of  London.*'  **  A  nrc  ropic. 
tipoii  my  word  T'  »aid  tli«  ki  -g ;  "  ami, 
pray  what  «;Ue  diil  you  tell  tlieiii  ?*' 
**  That  you  yioisoiied  your  broi):er,  an't 
please  your  majesty."  **  Impudenc:  i  i 
the  utmost  height,"  remarked  Jauio  ; 
'*  pray  let  us  know  something  further." 
*'  I  also  (old  thciu/'  AMSwervd  Sinry.  with 
great  sangfroid.  **  ihut  you  had  ilctfr- 
mined  to  make  the  nation  iHttli  papiats 
and  slaves.**  **  A  rogue  with  a  witness  !" 
exclaimed  the  King;  **  and  to  all  this,  I 
douhi  not  hut  a  thousand  other  villanous 
things  were  added.  But  what  would 
you  say,  Story,  if.  after  all  this,  I  were 
to  grant  you  your  life?"  **  Tint  I 
woidd  pray  for  your  majesty  as  long 
as  you  lived.'*  rcjoine.i  Story,  with  asut)- 
nii&aive  how.  **  Well  tlu'n."  said  Jainosi, 
**in  conclusion  I  freely  pardon  all  th:il 
is  past,  and  ho)>e  that  you  will  not.  for 
the  future,  represent  your  king  as  inex- 
orahle.**  This  is  not  the  only  well-au- 
thenticated instance  of  James's  clemency. 
He  panioned  Ferguson  and  Hook — the 
former  had  drawn  up  Monmuuth's  pro- 
clamation, the  latter  had  conspired  to 
shoot  him — and  he  mitigated  the  seve- 
rity of  the  sentence  of  several  others 
who  had  personally  injured  him.  He 
also,  although  a  Catholic,  condemned 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
as  unchristian  and  impolitic ;  and  afforded 
such  encourageiueut  to  the  French  Pro- 
testanis.  that  at  last,  nearly  fifty  thou 
sand  of  them  settled  in  England.  But 
in  this  the  nation  l>elievefl  him  insincere. 
How,  it  was  askeil.  could  a  monarch  lie 
favoiirahle  to  Protestantism,  who  had, 
ill  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
sent  an  emliassy  to  lU>me,  and  estab- 
lished a  secret  hoard  to  watch  over  the 
i'uerests  of  the  Catholics  ?  Impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  the  parliament 
which  met  in  November  so  strenuousK 
opposed  his  proposition  for  a  standing 
army,  the  officers  in  which  were  to  be 
exempted  from  the  test  act,  that  he  sud- 
denly  prorogued  the  houses,  with  a 
secret  resolution  of  acting  in  future 
without  their  advice. 

Their  ^[siju»tii.'s  spent  the  summer  of 
1686  at  Windsor  and  the  King,  in  the 


presence  of  the  Queen,  several  timt^ 
reviewed  his  army  of  16,000  men,  who 
were  encamped  on  Hounslow  Tlcuth,  nnd 
pronounced  to  bo  the  finest,  the  best  ap- 
|>uinti>d,  .and  the  best  disciplined  soldiers 
in  Kuro{}e.  From  Windrior,  the  royal 
pair  went  on  a  short  profrrrss  and  re- 
turning til  Whitoludl  m  Orfolwr,  kept 
till!  aiinivin^arii s  of  their  birlh-djiys — 
they  ImiIIi  happontnl  in  this  muiilli — with 
frresit  iipK'udour.  The  Catholic  chupd 
built  for  tli«ir  express  use.  w.is  opcnctl 
on  (^hristni-is  evf,  und  tliey  kept  the 
Cliristnms  Irstivul  with  rtgsd  pomo  nnd 
lilierality.  The  iHsgracc  of  Hoeliester 
has  by  some  writers  biH.'n  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  malice  of  tlie  (lucen  ; 
it  was  really  oceosioned  by  the  intri^rucs 
of  Suiid<-rl:md  and  Father  l*etre.  The 
latter  liad  been  named  in  t)ie  subsequent 
summer  one  of  the  privy  eouneii,  an 
apiMMUtment  w'nii-h  James  knew  to  be 
iin|>oliiic.and  for  which  he  could  (Uily  ac- 
count by  8tuting,^*t)int  he  was  so  bcwiteh- 
i-d  by  n'ly  Lord  Sunderland  aiul  Futher 
Pctre,  as  to  lot  himself  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  so  indiscreet  a  thing  "  The 
Queen  disliked  Petrc ;  she  called  him  a 
wicked  man,  and  told  the  Kin^  that  his 
elevation  to  the  council  would  *^give 
great  samdal,  not  only  to  Protestants, 
but  also  to  I'atboHia,  as  contraij  to  their 
ndes."  This  summer  their  Mnjesties 
added  to  their  unpopulsirity,  by  giving 
a  pompous  public  reception  to  the  nun- 
cio D' Adda ;  and  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Queen's  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Mo- 
dcnOfOn  the  nineteenth  of  July,  the  court 
went  into  deep  mournine.  Maria  deeply 
deplored  the  loss  of  lier  oeloved  mother. 
The  affliction  injured  her  health,  and  on 
the  sixteenth  of  August,  she,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  her  physicians,  set  out  for  Ilath, 
to  take  a  course  of  the  waters  there- 
The  King  paid  her  a  short  visit  in  Sep* 
tcnijer ;  and  ns  the  hot  bath  and  the 
roinend  waters  greatly  improved  her 
health,  she,  on  the  sixth  of  October,  re> 
joined  his  Majesty  at  Windsor,  nnd 
from  thonce  went  with  him  to  Wliito- 
hall  on  the  eleventh,  where  his  bii-th-du/ 
Wiis  kept  with  unusual  mnsriiiticeiice. 

Towards  the  close  of  Xovember,  it 
became  evident  that  the  Que<:n  wns  preg- 
nant.    James  hailed  the  circumstance 
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with  undisoriiiscH]  jo}%aiinounecd  it  by  pro- 
clamation ill  the  Gazette  of  DccvmlkT 
twenty-third,  and  at  the  same  time  ortler- 
ed  a(Uiy  of  thAnkdgivinj^  to  be  observed, 
nnd  a  prayer  to  b4;  said  in  »U  the  churches 
for  the  fruition  of  his  hopes.  He  pro- 
mised himself  that  the  child  would  pruTc 
H  boy;  the  Catholic  party  shared  his 
<  xultiition ;  but  his  niurried  daughters 
ami  their  consorts  re^^arded  the  crown 
as  ihcir  natural  inheritance;  nnd  that 
their  claim  mifi^ht  not  he  superseded  by 
those  of  an  infant  hulf-brother,  tliey 
secretly  favoured  the  Kinr's enemies,  nnd 
caused  rumours  to  be  industriously  cir- 
culated, "  that  the  Queen's  pregnancy 
was  a  mere  pretence,  the  first  act  of  a 
farce,  which  would  end  in  the  pnMluction 
of  a  suppositious  ehihl.  a  falsr  Priiiee  of 
"Wales,  to  the  excliihion  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant heirs."  In  ordinary  circumstinecs 
so  improbable  a  tale  would  not  have 
found  credit ;  but  it  was  eagerly  receiv- 
ed by  the  prejudice  of  party,  nnHto  give 
n  greater  air  of  probtibility,  the  storr  of 
Uueen  Mary's '*  mock  conception,'  by 
Fox,  the  martyrologist^  was  reprinted 
and  distributed  among  tlie  people. 

In  Deecmber,  the  Queen,  in  an  affec- 
tionate letter,  informed  her  step-daughter, 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  of  her  situation. 
On  tlte  twenty- first  of  February,  1688, 
she  again  wrote,  stating  that  she  reckoned 
hi-rseif  gone  about  twenty  weeks,  and 
that  she  was  doing  well.  She  continued  to 
do  well  till  the  seventh  month,  when 
she  became  so  idarmingly  ill  that  a  mis- 
carriage was  anticipated,  and  for  several 
days  her  life  was  acspaired  of.  Immedi- 
ntcly  the  danger  was  over,  James  wrote 
as  follows  to  t..e  Prince  of  Orango. 


■I    ••! 


"  Whitahall,  May  11th,  1688. 
-«•  ?  My  .going  to  Chatham  on  Tuesday 
-.Idst.-pA'evented.me  from  writing  to  yov 
by  that  day'ftpoatr  .to  let  you  know  I  had 
n-ccaved  yours  0:f  the  eleventh.  I  found 
ln»y  ships  and  stores  in  very  good  condi- 
iipn,  'and.  chose  ono-  of  r  my  new  third- 

Sttea  tc»be  fitted  out  to  curry  the  Queen- 
owager^.whea   tohe<goes-  t<>  FortUj^d. 
*J  came -back  thither  yesterday  inoming, 
4ind  found  that  my  .Queen  had.  not  been 
xwell^  and  .was  in.  some  /ears  of  .iier  com- 
ing before  her  time ;  but,  God  be  thank- 


ctl,  she  was  very  well  all  day  ycfttenhiy, 
and  continues  so  now,  so  tiiut  I  hope  bhe 
will  go  out  her  full  time  •  •  •  / 
/mr«  no  more  to  wff^  hut  that  you  hhail 
find  me  ae  hml  to  yon  at  you  can  expect. 
*•  To  my  son,  the  Pi  incc  of  Orange. 

"James  U." 

The  concluding  paragraph  in  this  let- 
ter is  an  evidt  nt  allusion  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  project  to  deprive  James  of 
the  crown.  At  the  close  of  the  precefling 
summer,  Louis X I V.  had  wamcil  the  King 
of  his  son-in-law's  base  intentions,  and 
offered  him  assistsince  ;  which  he  then  re- 
fused, but  which  he  afterwards  Kolicited, 
when  it  was  too  late. 

Maria,  who  continued  in  a  d«-licato 
stite  of  health  till  after  her  acrouehe- 
ment,  resolved  to  lie-in  at  "Windsor; 
but  as  her  time  drew  near,  she,  to  hilentre 
the  slanders  of  her  enemies,  determined 
that  the  event  should  take  phice  at  St. 
James's  Palace  with  all  possible  puhlic- 
ity.  "  The  Queen  and  i  intend  to  lie  at 
James's  to-morrow  j^Saturduy]  night, 
she  intending  to  lie  m  there,'*  remarks 
the  King  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
daughter  Marv,  dated  June  eighth,  1688. 
Throughout  that  day  (June  ninth,)  the 
Queen  was  restless  and  anxious,  and  when 
told  that  the  workmen  at  St.  James's 
could  not  possibly  finish  in  time  to  put  up 
her  bed  that  night,  sheangnl)r  answercil 
— "I  mean  to  Tie  there  to-night,  even 
though  it  be  upon  the  boards."  At  a  late 
hour  at  night,  the  arrangements  iiaving 
been  hostify  concluded,  her  Majesty  was 
carried  in  n  sedan  from  "Wliitehall  to  St. 
James's  Palace.  About  eight  tlie  next 
morning,  it  being  June  the  tenth,  Trin- 
ity Sunday,  she  requested  the  King  to 
summon  immediatelyeveryoneheintend- 
ed  to  witness  the  birth  of  their  offspring. 
Margaret  Dawson  was  the  first  to  obcry 
the  summons ;  she  found  the  Queen  alone, 
depressed  in  spirits,  chilly  and  trembling; 
by  her  orders  the  bed  was  made  and 
warmed  with  a  warming-pan  full  of  hot 
cinders,  before  the  Queen  entered  iL 
Upon  tins  incident,  which  happened  at 
eight  in  the  monting,  whilst  tne  Prince 
was  not  bom  till  ten,  was  founded  the 
slanderous  report  that  aspurions  cbild  had 
been  introduced  beneath  the  bed-  clothes. 
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in  a  warmioff-pan.  When  the  Queen 
had  got  into  ned.  she  asked  the  King 
if  he  hail  M-nt  for  the  Queen  Dowogcr. 
•*I  harcicntforevcryhodj,"  he  answered. 
And  so  it  apponred,*  for  lu  tin  hour,  the 
Iving-in  chamber  wascrowdcd  witli  sixty- 
sL'ven  persons  Amongst  those  who  at- 
tendedsts  witnesses,  were  the  Queen-dow- 
ager, the  Countess  of  Sundcrluud,  and 
many  Indies  of  runk,  besides  eiglitccn 
members  of  the  privy  council,  liumet 
remarks  that  Uio  Protestant  ladies  that 
belonged  to  the  court,  were  all  guuc  to 
church,  before  the  news  wns  letgo  abroad ; 
but  he  ncgli>cts  to  adii,  that  tiiey  were 
all  sent  for,  by  the  Queen's  desire.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  child  was  born,  and  in- 
stantly shown  to  three  of  the  I'roti'stant 
ladies  prcj^oiit.  Hy  a  preconcerted  sign, 
the  midwife  telegmphed  to  the  King 
that  it  was  a  boy ;  but  James,  not  satis- 
fied with  this  secret  signal,  exclaimed 
aloud— ''What  is  it?"  **What  your 
^fajcsty  desires,"  answered  the  nurse, 
wliu,  taking  the  babe  in  her  arms,  car- 
ried it  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
where  it  was  shown  to  all  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  birth,  and  by  them  pronoun- 
ced to  be  a  fine,  healthy  Prince.  James, 
to  testify  his  joy  at  the  oYent,  knigiited 
the  Queen's  physiciaii.on  the  instant  by 
her  bed-side ;  made  rich  presents  to  his 
ministers  and  others;  caused  the  guns 
to  be  fired,  and  the  bells  to  be  rung ; 
ordered  a  day  of  general  thanksgiring 
and  festirity,  and  guTC  a  considerable 
sum  in  chariU  to  the  poor..  Hotter  would 
it  have  been  for  the  interests  of  the  mis- 
guided monarch,  had  he  baye  celebrated 
this  event  by  a  general  pardon,  and  the 
release  of  the  bishops  who  just  previous- 
ly had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refu- 
sing to  caose  his  deckration  of  liberty 
of  conscience  to  be  read  in  their  churches. 
But  James  was  too  obstinate  to  yield, 
too  upright  to  attempt  to  pervert  the 
course  of  justice  ;  and  the  tnal  and  ac- 

auittal  of  the  prelates  greatly  accelerated 
le  destruction  of  his  regal  power. 
A  few  hours  after  his  birtn,  the  care- 
leM  nurse  gave  the  Prince  too  strong  a 
dose  of  mmlicine ;  it  rendered  him  frac- 
tious, and  the  dose  was  rcpe:ited,  till  at 
latt  he  became  so  ill  that  at  three  in  the 
morning,  he  w:is  thought  to  be  dying : 


the  King  was  called  out  of  his  bed,  and 
the  whole  pulace  wnsthro^vn  into  a  state 
of  consternation.  The  phvsicians  were 
sent  for,  and  after  ther  ha<i  given  him 
more  physic,  and  maifc  an  issue  in  his 
little  shoulder,  he  recovered.  But  the 
King's  cneniits  turned  the  ercnt  to  their 
own  account,  by  circulating  a  report 
that  the  Prince'  had  died  ;  and  to  per- 
sonate him.  another  and  a  spurious  child 
had  bi-en  snbiitituted. 

Although  tlicir  MajcMtties  were  an- 
noyed at  the  lil»els  issuetl  against  them 
from  the  Dutch  press,  and  informed  of 
the  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
they  continued  their  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  him  uud  hiscoiisoit.  In  a  letter, 
dated  the  twellth  of  June,  James  informed 
htm  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  iu  tiio 
following  word.s; — "The  Queen  was, 
God  be  thanked,  ssifely  delivered  of  a 
son,  on  Sunday  morning,  a  little  before 
ten.  She  has  lK>en  very  ill  ever  since ; 
and  the  child  was  somewhat  ill  this  last 
night,  of  the  wind ;  but  is  now,  blessed 
be  God,  very  well  again,  and  like  to 
have  no  return  of  it,  and  is  a  very  strong 
boy."  The  public  thanksgiving  for  tho 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  phtce  on 
the  seventeenth  of  June,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  London  kissed  tlie  l^rince's  hand,  and 
presented  him  with  a  purse  of  gold. 
The  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  York. pre- 
sented their  Majesties  with  congratu- 
latory addresses,  and  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  the  laureate  Dryden  comme- 
morated the  event  iu  complimentary 
poems ;  but  to  counteract  the  impressions 
which  these  royal  odes  might  make  on 
the  public  mino,  the  Orange  faction,  in 
sarcastic  rhymes,  attacked  the  character 
of  the  Queen,  and  insinuated  tliat  tlio 
Prince  was  a  spurious  child.  At  the 
court  of  France,  the  news  of  the  Prince's 
birth  was  received  with  infinite  satisfac- 
tion. All  the  ladies  at  SU  Cloud  drank 
his  health,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
caused  threescore  of  fiosees  to  be  fire<L 
A  contemporary  remarks,  ^  The  mobile 
at  Amsterdam  did,  at  the  English  con- 
suPs.  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  commit  such  rudeness  as  re- 
(Quires  severe  resentment  At  the  sanie 
I  time,  they  tell  us  of  the  extraordinary 
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joy  at  Rome  iip<m  the  Prince's  hirth, 
iind  tliat  it  \\':is  expct'tcd  hU  Ilolincss 
woultl  suililiiily  noniinato  ^f.  Harln'rino. 
orsomuotlii.T  nnl;it««.  to carnr  bis  R*»\*al 
IIi;;iiiiesdtlic  blfsst'*!  clouts,* '•  The  Joyful 
Qiiron  nipiilly  rocovon**! ;  ;it  the  l.ip«o  of 
a  .'ortnii^ht  she  ri-eriviHl  visits  from  l:itli<»s, 
ami  on  the  twe:ity-i'i(;litli  she  gave 
amliciire  to  the  Dutch  ambassador  cx- 
tnidniinarv,  who  convoyed  to  her  the 
decuitt'iil  iitmplimeuts  of  William  ami 
Miirv  of  Oraiiije.  Eiglit  da\*s  afUT- 
w:irds,sli(;  addrcssc<l  tohcr9tep-«)aui>htiT. 
Mary,  a  Utrrr,  eommcnciiii^ — "Tlie 
fitst  time  that  [  hnve  taken  [vn  in  hand 
sincu  I  \v:is  hrou<7iit  to  \kh\  is  this,  to 
write  to  my  (U-ur  Leinnn**  This  onu 
S4-nti  iic(\  uiii'orriinatcly  all  that  has  been 
pnstrvrd,  of  :in  epistle  in  which  the 
(^ie«ii,  diM-aiiliii:;  the  stiffness  and  for- 
nialitv  of  rnv.dtv,  plavfnllv  addresses 
the  Princess  of  Onmi^t*  by  the  {)et  name 
of  Ijcnnm,  fully  indicates  the  familiarity, 
if  not  afff^etiiMi,  subsisting  between  the 
ruyal  ladies  at  this  period. 

"Their  ^[ajesries'and  the  Prince,"  ob- 
serves a  news  letter,  dated  the  seventh 
of  July,  16S2,  ** continue  in  very  good 
health.      The   Kin'^  hath  declared  the 
Prince  Prince  of  Wales,  though  he  is 
not  yet  created,  and  hath  ordered  him 
to  be  prayed  for  in  all  churches  under 
that  title. '  About  ti!leen  days  hence,  the 
court  will  be  removing  to  Windsor,  and 
the  Prince   to  Richmond.      About  the 
tenth  of  this  month,  the  Queen's  majesty 
intends  to  come  abroad,  her  month  being 
then  out ;   and  to  welcome  her  Majesty, 
there  are  eight  or  nine   vast  engines 
made  upon   the   Thames,   of   diiferent 
forms  and  figures,   which  are  to  play 
several  sorts  of  fire-works  within  a  few 
nights  after.     At  the  lapse  of  a  month, 
Blaria  left  her    chamber  and  returned 
from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall ;    but  on 
the  following  day  the  Prince  bocamc  so 
alarmingly  ill,   that  the  displav  of  fire 
wo'  ks  was  postponed ;  and  the  Princess 
Anne  exaltingly  wrote  to  her  sister  ^lary, 
that,  **  to  all  appearances,  he  would  so<jn 
become  an  angel  in  heaven."  The  Queen 
deplored  his  illness;   and  the  sarcasms 
and  vul«rtir  low  poems  with  which  his 
birth  and  his  state  audiences— he  hod 
•  .\IS.  DoQAt  Vol.  Rrit.  Mitt.  41M,  p. 


octurdly  been  panided' through  the  cere- 
monies of  «riving  audience  to  the  foreign 
ministers  and  others— had  boen  assailetl, 
so  annoyed  her,  that,  leaping  from  one 
extreme'  to  the  other,  she.  umler  a  prc- 
tendetl  dread  of  his  entchin}:  the  snmll- 
pox,  shut  him  up,  and  woidd  not  |NTniit 
any  one  to  visit  him   but  thr  nnncio. 
However,  in  a  few  days  his  health  in.- 
proved ;   and  **  this  evening,  the  scvpu- 
teenth  of  Julv,"  writes  the  KUis  eorrc- 
smindent,     **the   fire-works    uptm    the 
Thames  will  lie  played  in  honour  of  his 
hirth.      The  designs  of  them  are  very 
ini^enions,  and   too  long  to  be  here  in- 
S4>rted.      There  are  several  thousands  of 
h'doons  that  are  to  be  shot  into  the  air, 
and  then  to  fall  into  the  river,  and  n- 
present  several  figures.    Thire arc  twelve 
morttrd  that  aru  to  cast  granado  shells 
into  the  air,  which,  when  they  break, 
will  discover  odd  mixtures  and' sha|Ns  ; 
the     figure    of    Bacchus    representing 
Plenty,  out  of  whose  great  tun  and  iMflly 
are  to  be  dischargc<l  about  eight  or  nine 
barrels  of  combustibles.    There  are  also 
two  large  fi*male  figures,  which  represent 
Fecundity  and  Loyalty;  the  emblems  of 
the  first  are  a  liare    and  a  hen  an<l 
chickens,   each  of  which   are  in  Uieir 
proper  time  to  act  their  part  in  the  mag- 
nificent  show  of  this  evening.      Tno 
days  allerwards,"  our  author  proceeds, 
"  the  Lady  Marquis  of  Powis,  govemanto 
to   the  I*rince,   hath  taught  his  n>y:il 
highness  a  way  to  ask  alix>ady ;   for  a 
few  days  ago,   his  royal   highness  was 
brought  to  the  King  with  a  |)etition  in 
his  hand,    desiring  that  two  hundred 
hackney  coaches  may  be  added  to  the 
four  hundred  now  licensed,  but  tliat  the 
revenue  for  the  said  two  hundretl  might 
lie  applied  towards  the  feeding  and  breed- 
ing (bringing  up)  of  foundling  children. 
The  idea  of  founding  a  Foundling  Hos- 
piUd  emanated  from  the  Queen ;  and  she 
hopetl,  by  connecting  the  name  of  her 
intant  sou  with  the  benevolent  purpose, 
to  obtiiin  for  him  the  good-viill  of  the 
nation.     At  the  same  time,  the  report 
that  he  had  died  was  so  generally  be- 
lieved, that  she   found  it  necessary  to 
svnd  him  daily  into  the  park,  under  pre- 
tence of  tiking  the  air,  but  really  that 
he  might  l)c  seen  by  the  deluded  puMi^ 
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James,  altlious^h  credibly  infomicd 
that  the  Emperor  and  the  Pr>pc  were 
encoum^pnp:  the  Prince  uf  Onin^c  to 
expel  him  fruni  the  thrums  »till  curried 
on  a  corrcspontlcncc  with  hi»  treucltt^roiu 
•on-in-law.  On  the  twenty-second  of 
July,  he  n^pliod  to  William's  iustim.'rn* 
cwnipratulationa  on  the  hirth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  subjoincHl  ratiicr 
culd,  ditftmstful  lines : — 

"July  22nd.  1688. 
"  I  have  hail  vonrs  by  ^Ir.  Tulostein. 
who  has,  as  well  as  your  letter,  nsnured 
me  of  the  part  you  take  on  the  birtli  of 
mr  son.  I  wonUl  not  h.-ive  him  retuni 
witiiout  writing  to  you  hy  liim,  to  sissuro 
you  /  shall  nhcays  he  as  kind  to  yoti  as 
yoH  can  with  reason  erjtect." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Quoon,  who 
evidently  bclirvod  tliat  the  Prince  of 
Oninsrc  sincerely  sympathiited  in  the 
maternal  joy,  dispatciied  to  him  the  sub- 
joined friendly  letter : — 

*'Jnl]r24th.  J 688. 
''The  compliments  Mr.  Tulestein 
made  me  from  you,  and  the  letter  he 
brouj^ht  over,  are  so  oblifp'n^,  that  T 
know  not  which  way  to  bej^in  to  give 
yoa  thanks  for  it.  I  hope  he  will  help  me 
to  assure  yon  that  I  am  very  sensible  of 
it,  and  that  I  desire  nothinif  more  than 
the  continuance  of  your  friendship,  whicii, 
I  am  sure,  mine  shnll  always  one  way 
deserve,  hy  l)eing,  with  all  the  sii.cerity 
imaginable,  truly  yours.  M    B." 

Maria  d'Kste  was  surprised  that  she 
bad  not  received  the  fondly-anticipated 
eongratnlation  on  the  birtii  of  her  son, 
from  her  step-daughter  Munr.  She  had 
written  to  her  an  affectionate  letter  on 
the  sixth  of  July.  Seven  dap  after- 
wards, she.  iit  a  friendly  epistle,  mformeil 
her  that  **  she  had  come  a  month  sooner 
than  she  had  expected,  and  if  the  child 
bad  not  been  bigg:  r  and  stronger  thuu 
any  she  had  ever  had,  she  should  have 
thought  he  had  come  before  his  time." 
Yet,  withal,  the  Princess  of  Orange 
had  neglected  to  express  tender neiss 
towards  her  infant  half-brotlier,  the 
voting  Prince  of  Wales.  Tlie  Queen,  wiio 
bad  the  weakness   to  attribute   Mary's 


unkindncss  to  a  diminution  of  affection 
towarfis  herself,  in  an  expostulatory 
letter,  dated  Windsor,  the  thirty-fii-skt  uf 
July,  remarks :  ''  I  suspect  you  liuve 
nut  htH^n  so  kind  to  me  as  you  used  to 
Iks  and  tlie  reason  I  have  to  tiiink  so  is 
(for  since  I  have  iK'gun,  I  must  tell  you 
all  the  truth),  that  since  I  hare  bicen 
hrouglit  to  bed  you  have  never  once,  iu 
your  letters  to  me.  taken  the  h  ast  notice 

• 

of  my  »<»n,  no  more  than  if  he  had  never 
been  born,  cmlv  in  that  whicii  M.  Tules- 
tein  brouglit.  that  I  lo<»keiI  upon  us  u 
eoniplinient  that  you  couhl  not  avoid, 
tlioiii,'h  I  should  nut  have  t:ikcn  it  «o,  if 
ever  you  had  named  him  afterward^.' 

As  the  Queen's  former  cliiUlrcn  had 
all  diid  of  convulsions,    the  physicians 
advised  that  the  Pnncc  of  W^ahs  should 
In.'  tVd   by  the  sprnm  ,  but  **  instead  i)f 
niiik,"    writi-s   the  nuncio,  **  they  gave 
him   an   uliiiient    culled   watter  gruell, 
composed    of    kirley   floor    and   water 
boiled  togetlier  and  sweetened  with  sugar, 
aud  to  wliich,  at  times,  was  added  a  few 
currnnts."      This  very  improper  diet  in- 
jured (he  health  of  the  royal  babe.     On 
the  seventeenth  of  July  ho  was  scut  to 
Bichniond  for  change  of  air ;  but  as  bis 
diet  was   not  changed,  he  continued  to 
grow   worse.      "Their  Majesties   have 
passed  three  or  four  days  at  Richmond, 
with  the   Prince  of  Wales,"  writes  the 
Ellis  corrcs|HHident  on  the  seventh   of 
Aug\i8t,  "  his  Eoyal  Highness  having 
continued    dangerously  indisposed    by 
indigestion,     intlainmation,    and  other 
alanidng  maladies.      Several  consulta 
tions  of  doctors  and  midwivcs,  and  nurst  s, 
have  been  had,  and  at  last  it  was  re- 
solved his    Highness  should  have  the 
breast,  and  a  fresh  countrywoman  hard 
by  was  had  on  Saturday,  and  he  hath 
been  suckled,   aud  been  much   Utter. 
The   Queen  resolved  to  continue  with  ^ 
the  Prince  at  Richmond  till  ht«  be  well, 
and  in  a    condition  to  be  removed  to 
Windsor." 

Tlie  day  that  their  Majesties  arrived 
at  Richmond,  Colonel  Sands,  gentleman 
waiter  to  the  Princess  Anne,  wiu  sent 
by  her  from  Tunbridge  (where  she  tlien 
was)  to  the  royal  nursery,  to  inquire 
after  the  Prince's  health.  Goin^  up 
immediately  to  the  King,  he  entered  the 
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nnrsery,  nnd  there  saw,  lying  ia  the 
emdlc,  II  pole,  lon^-visiigcii  child,  with 
re<l  8|)ots  oil  hii  face,  and,  to  till  appinir- 
ancct,  dying  of  conviiUionn.  Prt-Mfntly 
a^^rwanli.  the  nursca  in  the  room  cunic 
and  tunicd  him  out,  sayinp^,  the  Princr 
WU8  nslccp.  As  he  wasrvtirinsr*  hi?  nut 
the  King,  who,  with  a  trouhhd  coiintc- 
nsince,  asked  him  it'  he  had  seen  the 
Prince.  Sands  answered  that  he  had 
not,  when  the  King's  countcnaucu 
bnghti'ncd  up.  After  dinner,  being 
called,  by  the  King's  orders,  to  look  at 
the  Prince,  ho  entered  the  nursery,  but 
was  fthown  nfinc  healthy  babe,  which  he 
really  believed  was  not  the  child  he  had 
seen  in  the  morning,  but  one  that  had 
been  Rubstitiit«>d  in  that  infant's  place. 
This  tale  SimuIh,  who,  by  his  own  nc' 
count,  told  his  Sovereign  a  falseiiood, 
related  to  the  Princess  .\nne.  She  be- 
lieved, or  atfeetcd  to  believe  it,  caused  it 
to  be  circulated,  and  the  unfaithful 
chronicler,  Burnet,  incorporate<l  it,  along 
with  other  absurdities  and  untruths,  iu 
his  History  of  his  Own  Times. 

"  At  Richmond,"  remarks  the  writer 
of  the  Ellis  letters,  **tho  Prince  of 
Wales  continues  to  suck  the  nurse 
allowed  him.  and  it  hath  that  good  effect 
which  is  natund  and  usual  to  children. 
•  •  •  •  The  nurse  is  the  wife  of  a 
tile>makcr,  and  seems  u  hcalthv  woman. 
She  came  in  her  cloth  petticoat  and 
waistcoat,  and  old  shoes,  and  no  stock- 
ings; but  she  is  Ix'ing  rigged  out  by 
degrees,  that  the  surprise  may  not  alter  her 
in  her  duty  and  care.  A  £100  per  annum 
is  already  settled  upon  her,  and  two  or 
three  hnndred  guineas  already  given, 
which  she  saith  that  she  knows  not 
what  to  do  with."  On  the  ninth  of 
August,  the  Queen  considered  the  Prince 
sufficiently  recoTered  to  accompany  her 


I  to  Windsor.  •*  On  Saturday  lait,-  pro- 
!  ceeds  our  author,  '*  his  Kuyal  Iliffline^tf 
{  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  removed  from 
Richmond  to  Windsor,  wherv  be  ia 
I  luilged  in  the  Princess  of  Denmark's 
!  huiu»e,  whieii  was  Mis.  KUcn  tiwyn's, 
'  a  nil  is  well  recovered  of  his  late  indis- 
'  INt^ition,  to  the  jtiy  o(  the  whole  court 
;  and  kingihmi.  Jiis  Highness's  nun*) 
is  also  in  health  nnd  good  plight,  beiu^ 
kept  to  her  old  diet  and  exercise.  S!iu 
hath  also  a  governess  allowed  her,  an 
ancient  gentlewoman,  who  is  with  her 
night  an<l  day,  at  home  and  abroad." 
it  was  the  wish  of  tlie  King's  enemies 
that  the  royal  babe  should  die  -,  twice 
he  had  been  in  a  dangerous  state,  and 
his  present  thriving  condition  so  com- 
pletely disappointed  their  expectations, 
that  I  hey  vented  their  spleen  by  cireu- 
hitin!c  reports  tiiat  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales  was  u  su|)iu)sitiuus  child,  whose  nal 
mother  was  his  nurse,  the  tile-maker's 
wife.  This  month,  Mary  of  Orange, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  at  last  conde- 
scended to  mention  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  with  such  indifference  and  cold 
formality,  that,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
August,  Maria  wrote  in  answer :  **  Even 
in  this  last  letter,  bv  the  way  you 
speak  of  my  son,  and  the  formal' name 
you  call  him  by,  I  am  confirmed  in '  the 
thoughts  I  hud  before,  that  you  have  for 
him  the  last  indifference.  Tlie  King 
has  often  told  me,  \rith  a  ercat  deal  of 
trouble,  that  as  often  as  lie  has  men- 
tioned his  son  in  his  letters  to  yon,  you 
never  once  answered  anything  concerning 
him."  This  epistle  the  cold*beiuted 
Princess  of  Orange  endorsed,  *' Ant wered, 
that  all  the  King's  children  shall  ever 
find  as  much  affection  and  kindness  from 
me  as  can  be  expected  from  children 
of  the  same  father." 


CHAPTER   IV. 


7%4  King  and  Queen  at  Uut  eomnneed  of  the  deaignt  of  WiUiam  of  Orange^^MarvCe 
last  Uiur  to  the  Trinceee  of  Orange — Impoliey  ofJameo — The  Prinet  fhn'tfemd 
Hit  birth  pubtidy  verijled —  William  of  Orange  laade — TJ»e  King  haetene  %vitk 
the  Pritiee  from  London — Maria  remaine  at  JUiitehaU — The  King'e  dangenm 
illnete — General  state  of  excitement  and  alarm — Prince  George  of  Denmetrk  mid 
ethen  deeert  to  tJte  Prince  of  Orange — Princess  Anne  absconds  from  Wkiiehalf-* 
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Jamn  fira  up  all  for  tetl—MirU  etupe*  m'tk  krrim  la  FrmHtt — TTf  .ntitln 
for  htr  iwinmfi  mfH>/~Vnntilt  la  JtoHlnfm—JTmn  »f  Jiotiii  arrttt—Sttt 
ml  fia-  SI.  Oimaim—Reaira  iMUBiiiHH  af  Iwr  mterti  lamliHy  at  Btah^nt— 
Ifilnmri  U  St.  Orrmaini  iy  Lmhm  Xlf'.—Arrinil  of  ktr  hKiAimd-ilai-krd 
ki»d>m  tf  I«HiM  le  Ihe  royal /•u/illm—.lhHnl  rl'jMflta  pratiiu^  at  llu  Ca«rl 
tf  Fra«ft—Jama  pnttaU  It  IrtlaHil—Diiriiig  tii  abtarn  Maria  mnltai"  Iht 
e»>imt  Hi  CkaillU^IItr  rft.rU  It  aulil  Am  taxi^—Ih  u  drfealiil  at  the  Ball'c 
af  Iha  Btifiie — Btlnnit  It  lie  Qiittii,  diaapptmlril  tvd  Afrtrd — itaria  agiff, 
prrsKamt—llir  kmbaml  mahn  a»eUitr/«iili  rfirt  la  rreortr  kit  /»(  erticH — S/-t 
fim  Urti  It  tha  Primaa  lauita  llnria—lhr  tiiutiirM  m  Ikt  nilci  at  St.  Gtr- 
maiut—Jmrna  aud  hit  0tHllcmtu-peiu>tiim~JiKaiil4  letg. 

of  Onnfc.  On  the  tiwBhr-fir»l  of  Sp|i- 
I  Ir  mber,  alio  i?icuK<]  bencif  rruin  nnt 
wriling  Mart,  as  the  Trini^t'U  Amic 
come  10  ive  her  Insl  pmt,  aFtrr  an  ali- 
itntx  of  two  monllii.    Up  tho  tirenlietli 


?  but  the   King  nnd 

h  <}iie<'Dri-ltcunTinGcil 

!r  tli^it  Lhe  Diitcli  iir- 

h  nuiiRFDt  wiu    fltlfd 

t  out  for  tlic  inv 

'J  n{  Kngliinil.    ij>uU 


Jam(i  of  hii  danger,  awl  offcrcil  him 
(hipi  onil  troop  Tor  hii  dcrrnci'.  Bill 
111'  uomfiilty  ri'fiucd  the  pTiilTuTtd  aiil, 


,     when  the  ■drniml 

Domi  informed  him.  by  cxprcn,  that 
the  Dutch  Sect  wai  in  light.  He  hur- 
ried to  London,  to  lukc  itepa  for  uaimiin^ 
the  dereniire;  and  (be  neit  ilaj  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Walei  Ult 
Windur,  and  met  him  at  WliitehuII. 
"On  the  ttenty- fourth  of  September," 
remnrki  Uie  Ellii  correapundcnl,  "  tlie 
Lord  Mofor  and  Aldermen  waited  on 
tlie  Ein;;  and  Qusen.  to  pay  their  daty 
upon  tlieir  Majntin'  retnm  from  Wind- 
•ur.  Uia  Mujettf,  in  Kraciotu  retura 
to  the  compliment,  tooE  notice  of  the 
report  u  if  the  Diiteh  itlended  to 
attempt  upon  England,  ani.  bid  them 
not  bfl  cunoemed,  tliat  he  would  ituad 
for  tliem  01  bii  Miije«tf  hoped  the<r 
would  etuud  for  bim  ;  a*  he  hud  often 
ventured  hi*  person  hcTetofuni  in  defence 
of  the  raoniirchy,  »  would  hs  ^  u  far 
01  onybodf  to  do  it  itill,  aptinit  any- 
hadj  that  ihonld  offer  to  diXurb  onr 
quiet,  or  lo  that  effect."  The  report  Chut 
tha  Dutch  Beet  wu  hoverintr  on  the 
eoait,  eicitvd  alncm,  luipei 


loberol 

toTJng  •Irp-daughtrr.  Mary  of  Orange  : 
"  I  uni  much  put  to  it  wliiit  (o  tay,  at  a 
limi'  when  nntlting  it  talked  of  here  but 
llie  Prince  orOrangc*!  eomioc:  orer  with 

time,  and  beliered  by  a  great  manv ; 
hut  i  do  proteat  to  jou.  I  iiercr  did  b<'- 
licTe  it  tilt  now  verj  lately,  Ihal  1  biiic 
no  poMibilitt  left  of  doubting  it.  The 
•Mond  port  of  tbia  pewa  I  will  neTcr 
bolicre,  that  ii,  that  you  are  to  come 
ortt  with  him,  for  I  know  you  to  be  lou 
good,  that  I  don't  believe  you  could 
FiaTB  indi  a  thought  ogninat  the  worst 
of  fathen.  much  Icn  perform  it  agaiiist 
Die  beat  tliaC  hu  nlwara  been  kind  to 
you,  and,  I  belierc,  hai  IotmI  vou  belter 
all  the  rest  of  hi)  children."     ^a 


if  October  (her  Majeity'i  birth-day,  a 
he  lait  aha  waa  dealined  to  eonimcmu- 
nto  in  Kugland)  Maria  agiiin  wrote  to 
her  unfeeling  iten-daughti'r  na  foUoira: 
— "  I  don't  well  know  whet  to  aiiy ;  dig- 
■emhle  I  cinnol ;  and  if  I  enter  upon 
tlia  nibjceC  tbut  Silt  ererybody'a  miiid, 
I  am  afraid  of  aayin?  too  much,  and, 
tberefora.  I  thiuk  tlie  best  way  ia  to  aay 
Dg."  Biwurch  haa  fuiud  to  dt>- 
an  iniwcrto  either  Ihii,  the  luat 
letter  written  by  the  Queen  to  the 
'"rincfB  of  Orange,  or  the  two  preceding 
liitlca;  and  a>  Mery  knew  that  the 
lUld  not  juitil^  Uie  conduct  at  heraell 
.'  of  her  ambiiiDua  huahond,  die.  iu  all 
probability,  pataed  tUviu  uvvr  in  nkucu. 
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Mcanu'hilc  J<iinc8  perceived  the  im- 
pulicy  of  liis  past  niisrulu ;  and  now  tlwit 
he  hud  let  i1h>  birth  of  his  son  slip  hy, 
the  j^oUlcn  moment  when  he  mis^ht  have 
made  concessions  without  inip;iinn.!;  his 
d'^nity.  he  hastened,  witii  an  ill  p'ace, 
to  repair  hi^  former  errors.  He  courted 
and  conciliated  the  Ui^liops,  proclaimed 
the  free  and  uubi;ussed  election  of  a  psir- 
liament  to  meet  in  Xovcmher,  restored 
tlie  old  charter  to  tlie  city  of  London, 
gave  up  the  contest  he  hud  so  unwisely 
entered  upon  with  Oxford,  and  niaile 
other  important  concessions,  in  the  hope 
of  avrrtini;  tl»e  storm  which  threatened 
to  :<weep  liim  from  otf  his  tlironc.  But 
he  was  blind  to  tiie  fact  known  to  most 
of  liis  subjeefs,  that  his  dan^^liter,  many 
of  iiis  ministers  an«l  eoiirti«*rs,  and  three 
of  tlic  bis!iops,  bad  pledt^cd  tiirmselvcs 
to  the  service  of  William,  and.  by  tlieir 
emissaries,  were  secretly  sowln«j  the 
seetls  of  disatTeetion  in  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  inciting  the  people' to  relxd- 
lion.  James  was,  certunly,  a  bigoted, 
despotic  prince,  and  such  was  his  want 
of  tact,  timt  he  cliose  the  present  inaus- 
picioos  period  for  the  baptism  of  the 
rrince  of  Wales ;  and  much  to  tlic 
annoyance  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
the  pope,  represented  by  D'.Vdda,  stood 
godfather,  and  Katberine  of  Braganza 
g^mothcr.  Tiic  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  great  solemnity  in  the  Ca- 
tholic chapel  at  St.  James's.  Father 
Saban  officiated,  and  named  the  Prince 
Jumes  Francis  Edward. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  William 
sailed  for  England  with  his  invading 
host;  but  at  night  a  tempest  arose, 
shattered  the  fleet,  and  caused  a  new 
respite  for  James.  Meanwhile  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  two  piintcd  declarations, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  of 
England  and  Scothind  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  intentions,  and  to  convince  them 
that  their  welfare  and  his  interests  im- 
posed on  him  the  duty  of  inquiring  into 
the  birth  of  tho  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales.  At  the  same  time  w:is  published 
a  pamphlet,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Dr.  Hurnet,  but  purporting  to  be  a 
memorial  from  the  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land to  the  states,  setting  forth  the 
despotism  of  James,  and  declaring  that 


the  Queen's  prrgnnney  was  a  pretence^ 
iuid  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  an 
imposture.  Other  similar  slanders  wrro 
also  published,  in  idl  of  wiiich  the  King 
w!is  charged  with  imposing  a  snnrious 
heir  u|)on  the  nation.  James  had  hi- 
therto di^itregarded  these  fabrications;  it 
w:is  evident  they  could  no  longer  be 
passed  over  in  silence ;  and  atb^r  over- 
coming the  strugi^h's  of  pride  in  his  own 
breast,  and  tho  more  delicate  scruples  of 
his  consort,  lie,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
October,  summoned  an  extnuinlinary 
council  at  "V\Tiitehall,  where,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Prince  (Jeorgc  of  1  Denmark,  the 
privy  council,  tho  peers  spiritud  and 
temporal  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  tho 
eapiral,  the  law  ofHcers  of  (he  crown, 
and  the  Lord  Mayir  and  Ahh'nnen  of 
London,  he  stated  "that  he  ealhd  them 
together  upon  a  very  cxtnumlinary  oc- 
casi<m,  but  tliat  extraordinar}*  diseaios 
have  extraordinary  remedies.  That  the 
malicious  endeavours  of  his  enemies  had 
so  poisoned  the  minds  of  some  of  his  sub- 
jects that,  by  the  report  be  had  had 
from  all  hands,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  very  many  men  did  not  think  this 
son,  witn  which  Cjod  had  blessed  him, 
to  be  his,  but  a  supposed  child.  But 
he  might  say  that,  by  a  particidar  Pro- 
vidence, scarcely  any  Prince  was  ever 
bom  where  there  were  so  manv  persons 

f>resent;  that  he  had  taken  this  time  to 
lave  the  matter  heard  and  examine<l 
there,  expecting  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  the  firat  easterly  wind, 
would  invade  this  kingdom.  As  be  hod 
often  ventured  bis  life  for  the  nation 
before  ho  came  to  the  crown,  so  he  thought 
himsel  f  more  obliged  to  do  so  no  w  as  King, 
and  did  intend  to  go  in  person  against 
him,  whereby  he  might  oe  expo^  to 
accidents;  and,  therefore,  he  tiiought  it 
necessary  to  have  this  now  done,  in  onler 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  prevent  the  kingdoms  being  engaged 
in  blood  and  confusion  afti^r  his  death, 
'lliat  he  Imd  desired  the  Queen  Dowager 
to  give  herself  the  trouble  to  come  hither 
to  declare  wliat  she  know  of  the  birth  of 
bis  son,  and  that  most  of  the  ladies, 
lords,  and  other  persons  who  were  pre* 
sent,  weix*  ready  to  depase  upon  oath 
tlieir  kuowlcd;rc  of  the  matter.'* 
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Tlic  birth  of  the  Prince  vrns  then  ve- 
Hficd  by  the  Uuecn  Dowuq^er  and  seven- 
tecu  Catholic  and  twciity-tlircc  Protestant 
mddi's  and  Luiie.<s  besides  tiic  Uueen's 
midwife,  nurses,  and  pliy»icians.  The 
depositions  of  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  <liteen  Do watjor,  were  taken  upon 
oath.  They  still  exist,  and,  together, 
form  most  minute  anil  conclujiive  evi- 
dence of  the  birth  and  Ie<;itiniacy  of  the 
son  of  Jamc4  II.  and  Maria  Hcatrix. 
After  the  witiu-asos  liad  been  examined, 
the  Kin^  infornivd  the  assembly  that  he 
had  reiiuestid  the  Princuss  Anne  to 
attenil,  but  tliat  she  had  ab>ente<l  herself 
on  the  ])lea  that  she  was  enceinte.  He 
then  added,  that,  *■*'  thou;^)i  he  did  not 
qiiestitm  but  that  every  i>erson  there  was 
satt.slictl  in  this  matter,  yit,  by  what 
thev  had  lieanl,  lliev  would  be  better 
able  to  satisfy  otiiers,  that,  besides,  if  he 
and  the  Uueen  could  be  tliouf^ht  so 
wicked  as  to  endeavour  to  impose  a  child 
upon  tlie  nation,  they  s;iw  iiow  impos- 
siole  it  would  have  been  ;  neither  could 
ho  himself  be  imposed  ujMn,  having 
constantly  been  witii  the  Queen  during 
her  pregnancy  and  the  whole  time  of 
her  labour ;  tliat  there  was  none  of  them 
but  would  easily  believe  him,  who  had 
suiferefl  so  much  for  conscience*  sake, 
incai)able  of  so  ^reat  a  villany,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  own  children ;  and  that 
he  thanked  God  that  these  who  knew 
him  knew  well  that  it  was  liis  principle 
to  do  as  ho  woidd  bo  done  by,  for  that 
w&s  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  he 
woald  rather  die  a  thousaud  deaths  than 
do  the  leas*  wroiifl^  to  any  of  his  children.** 

These  proceedings  satisfied  the  Kinj^'s 
frienda,  but  failed  to  silence  the  mali- 
cious shindera  of  his  enemies.  Their 
Majesties  and  their  innocent  infant  were 
made  the  subjects  of  obscene  jests,  and 
ic  was  objected  that  the  Princess  Anne 
had  not  been  present  either  at  the  birth 
or  at  the  investigation;  but  the  truth 
was,  she  had  purposely  gone  to  Bath, 
tliat  she  might  not  be  present  at  the  ly- 
ing-in; and  as  to  her  excuse  of  pregnancy, 
when  requested  to  attend  the  investiga- 
tion, her  husband,  the  Prince  George, 
assured  Clarendon  it  was  a  fiilsehood, 
which,  he  says,  so  startled  bim,  that  ho 
exclaimed,  "Good  God  bless  me!  nothing  [ 


but    Iving    and    dij.Timulition    ic  the 
worhl.** 

On  the  first  of  Novcmfior,  William 
a!rnin  sailed  from  Ilclvoctsluvs.  It  Wiis 
expected  that  he  would  make  his  descent 
on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire ;  but  after 
steering  northward  for  twelve  hours,  ho 
changdl  his  course,  passed  the  roval 
Hect  in  the  Downs,  and,  on  the  tilth, 
entered  Torbay,  where  he  lamknl  without 
op[)osition.  The  news  surprised  and 
confounded  James,  and,  to  add  to  his 
emUirrassment,  many  of  the  peers,  spi- 
ritual and  temponil.  showe<l  evident  signs 
of  disaffection.  His  advisers  were  too 
timid  and  too  treacherous  to  afford  him 
wise  counsel;  aud  after  having  frittered 
away  ten  precious  ilays  in  the  nietrfipolis, 
lie  resolved  to  proeiiMl  to  Salisbury 
plain,  the  rendezvous  of  the  royal  forces, 
and  head  his  aimy  in  pers<m.  ''This 
da\%  the  seventeenth  of  ^lovomber,  at 
two,"  writes  one  of  the  courtiers.  'Miis 
Majesty  marched  for  Windsor  with  the 
Priuce  of  Wales.  They  will  be  to-mor- 
row at  Basingstoke  or  Andover.  The 
Queen  is  still  here.  This  is  a  lamentable 
time  with  us  all."  The  next  diiy  the 
King  sent  the  Prince  on  to  Portsmouth, 
that,  if  necessary,  he  might  be  conveyed 
in  secret  to  France.  The  Queen  p;irted 
from  her  hiisliand  and  infant  with  un- 
feigned sorrow,  and  during  their  absence 
remained  in  a  state  of  agonizing  sus- 
pense. She  continued  to  hold  the  court 
at  Whitehall.  Chirendon  says,  he  called 
n[K)n  her  on  the  twenty-second  of  No- 
vember, when  she  told  him  that  the 
King  intended  nothing  but  a  general 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  she  wondered 
could  be  opposed ;  that  he  always  in- 
tended to  support  the  religion'  esta- 
blished, being  well  satisfied  of  tlie  lo3raIty 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  This  state- 
ment, however,  is  contradicted  by  the 
King's  own  writing.  In  the  Latin  let- 
ter, which  he  addrrased  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  which  Lord  Milford  presented  to  the 
Pope,  James  expressly  says,  '*  The  only 
source  of  the  rebellion  a^iinsc  us  is, 
that  we  embrace  the  Catholic  faith ;  aud 
we  do  not  disown  that  to  spread  the 
same,  not  only  in  our  three  kingdoms,  but 
over  all  the  dispersed  colonies  of  our  sub- 
jects in  America,  was  our  dctcrmiiiatitin.*' 
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lib  Mujestj  reached  Solisbaiy  on  the 
fttn«tcentli,  reriewed  that  portion  of  his 
troops  that  lay  there,  and  apfiointed  the 
next  day  for  tbo  inspection  of  the  division 
at  Warminster.  iiut  in  tiiii  he  was 
prevented  by  a  profuse  blecdin<;  at  the 
nose,  whicli  recurred  at  intcrraU  during 
tliat  and  tb«  three  following  days  'i'liu 
alarming  attack  was  iuducetl  by  anguish 
of  mind  and  btnlily  fatigue,  and  the  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood  pi'o%tr:ited  his  ani- 
mal system,  and  completely  iiicapacitjited 
him  from  mental  or  bodily  exertion. 
At  this  distressing  moment  the  mercenary 
Churuhim  aderwards  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, went  over,  with  Grafton  and 
others,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  James, 
in  bewilderment,  withdrew,  with  his  in- 
fantry, to  Andovcr,  and  there  he  iiad 
Bcarerly  arrived,  when  his  son-in-law, 
Prince'  George  of  Denmark,  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  with  Lord  Drumlanrig 
aud  Mr.  Boyle,  also  deserted  to  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile  the  whole  nation 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement.  To  be- 
spatter the  Queen,  who.  with  anxious 
heart,  still  resided  at  Whitehall,  the 
Orange  faction  dipped  tiiuir  pens  in  the 
foulest  slime  of  mtamv;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-fifih,  the  Princess 
Anne  decamped  from  Whitehidl,  and 
succeeded  in  joining  her  husband  in 
Northampton.  The  domestics  affected 
to  be  ignorant  of  her  disappearance  till 
the  next  morning,  when  they  rushed  to 
the  Queen*s  apartments  and  inipcriouslv 
demanded  tiieir  mistress,  whilst  u  moo 
in  the  street  raised  a  crjr  that  she  iiod 
been  murdered  by  the  Papists.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  King  returned  dispirited 
to  his  capital.  The  receipt  of  the  intel- 
ligence overwhelmed  iiira.  Bursting 
into  tears,  he  exclaimed,  **God  help  me ! 
my  very  children  have  forsaken  me.  Oh, 
if  mine  enemies  only  had  cursed  me,  I 
could  have  borne  it."  Tiie  Queen  endea- 
voured to  soothe  him ;  but  he  was  so  un- 
nerved by  the  shock,  that  for  several  days 
afterwards  he  exhibited  occasional  aber- 
rations of  intellect. 

The  ho|)ele:»ness  of  the  royal  cause 
became  daily  more  apparent  2f ewcustle, 
York,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  were 
in  the  hands  of  tiie  Orange  partisans, 
aud  the  people  of  2iiottiugham  passed  u 


resolution,  the  langno^  of  wki^  dread* 
fully  alarmed  the  King.  "  We  own," 
said  they,  '*  that  it  is  rebellion  to  resist 
our  King  that  governs  by  law,  but  A# 
was  always  accounted  a  tyrant  that  m:ide 
his  will  a  law.  To  resist  such  an  one 
we  justly  esteem  it  no  rebellion,  but  a 
ncc(  s.H:iry  defenee."  Jani«-s  himstlf  gave 
up  all  for  lo»t,  and,  instead  of  sammon- 
ing  his  energies  to  oppose  the  stealthy 
hut  suceessful  progress  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange,  thought  only  of  providing  for 
the  safety  of  the  Queen  and  their  son. 
lie  had  persuaded  himself  thai  bis  op- 
ponents wislied  to  murder  the  young 
Prince.  To  Lord  Dartmoutii  he  wroti-, 
''  'Tis  my  son  they  aim  at,  and  it  is  my 
son  I  must  endeavour  to  preserve ;  there- 
fore, I  conjure  you  to  get  him  sent  in  a 
yaeht  to  1*  rancc  with  all  [MMsiUv  snxnx\f 
and  I  shall  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
{greatest  pieces  of  service  you  can  do  me. 
Four  times  did  he  repeat  this  command. 
But  Dartmouth  disapproved  of  sending 
the  heir-apparent  out  of  the  kin^om, 
and,  in  reply,  wrote,  **  Pardon,  sir.  if, 
on  my  bendctl  kne'.'s,  1  beg  of  you  to 
apply  yourbclf  to  other  counseb,  for  the 
doing  this  looks  like  nothing  less  than 
despair,  to  the  degree  of  not  only  giving 
your  enemies  encouragement,  Dot  dis- 
trust of  your  friends  and  people,  who,  I 
do  not  ui.-s{mir,  will  yet  stand  by  you 
in  tlie  defenee  and  right  of  your  uiwful 
sueeesKor."  This  letter  induced  James 
to  alter  his  arrangements,  bat  not  his 
purpose.  The  Prince  was  brought  from 
rortsmouth  to  Whitehall,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  royal  mother  and  son 
should  escape  together  to  Fnuee.  Maria 
at  first  objected  to  this  arntnreroent. 
She  could  separate  from  her  eluld,  she 
said,  but  hor  husliand  she  oonld  not, 
would  not,  leave  in  his  present  oistress. 
Nor  was  she  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany the  Pi-ince,tiU  the  Kinghadsoleninly 
promised  to  follow  her  in  twenty-four 
nours. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  eacape  of 
the  Queen  ana  her  son  was  the  night  of 
Sunday,  the  ninth  of  December.  On 
that  night,  their  Majestiei  retired  to 
bed  as  usual ;  but,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
thc^  rose,  and  the  Queen  attired  her- 
selt  in  the  disguise  of  an  Italian  washer- 
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wowaii,  with  the  little  Prince  done  up 
in  the  form  of  a  biindlu  of  linen,  which, 
when  necessary,  she  should  carry  nndcr 
her  arm.  Thiis  prepared,  she  made  the 
Kin^  repeat  his  promise  to  fuilow  lier  in 
twccty-four  hours,  parted  from  him  in 
t(-:irs,  and,  attended  oy  two  nurbcs.  and 
conducted  by  Count  dc  Lauzun  :ind  St. 
\  icjiir — two  brave  I- rinchmeUf  who  ge- 
nerously came  to  England,  and  volun- 
teered their  services  to  the  disirrssed 
King  and  Queen — stole  out  of  White- 
hull,  proceeded  in  a  coach,  prepared  fur 
the  purpose,  to  the  Jforscfvrry,  at  West- 
minster, and,  although  the  night  was 
dark,  stormy,  and  freezing,  stepped  in- 
trepidly into  a  small  opc>n  Ixiat,  crossed 
the  Tiiames  in  s;ifcty,  and  landed  at 
I^mibetli.  Hero  tiic  coach  that  had 
b4H.'n  ordered  was  not  in  attendance ; 
the  rain  fell  in  showers,  and  the  royal 
fugitives  were  forced  to  wait  for  balf'un 
hour  or  so  under  the  open  slicltcr  of  the 
walls  of  Old  l^imbeth  Church.  Fortu- 
nately the  child  slept  the  whole  time ; 
and  when  an  inquisitive  stsibleman  from 
a  neighbouring  inn  made  towards  the 
Queen,  with  a  lighted  bnthom  in  his 
hund,  St  Victor  effectually  checked  his 
curiosity  by  nmning  against  him  as  if  by 
areident.  and  sending  him  and  his  lant- 
liorn  rolling  in  the  mire.  At  length 
they  euteretl  the  coach  and  drove  to 
OntveiMitid,  where  they  took  their  places 
in  a  common  yacht,  hound  for  Calais,  on 
boanl  of  which  they  found  several  of 
the  Queen's  household,  who,  like  herself, 
were  disguised  in  humble  dress,  and,  to 
avoid  exciting  siispieion,  made  an  ap- 
pearance of  bciuff  stranj^ers  to  each 
other.    The  wind  being  fair,  the  yacht 

fmt  to  sea  the  moment  the  Queen  and 
ler  party  came  on  board.  They  sailed 
p:ist  the  Dutch  men-of-war  in  the 
channel  unquestioned;  but  they  encoun- 
tered a  violent  gale.  Maria  and  all  the 
passengers  were  attacked  with  violent 
sea  sickui-ss,  and,  to  aggravate  her  Ma- 
jesty's sufferings,  those  of  the  crew  who 
waited  ou  the  distressed  ladies  believed 
her  to  be  what  she  professed,  a  poor 
foreign  washerwoman,  and  therefore 
jiiid  no  attention  to  her  personal  com- 
forts. The  yacht  reached  Calais  on  the 
eloventh   of  December,  and  at  nine  in 


the  morning  the  distressed  Quc'n  Inndetl 
with  her  infant  son.  She  took  up  her 
residence  in  a  private  house,  insisted  on 
preserving  a  strict  ineoffuitOy  and  wrote 
to  Louis  XIV.,  that  ''she  had  crossed 
the  sea  in  her  distress,  to  seek  consolation 
and  protection  from  tlic  greatest  monarch 
in  the  world."  Having  heard  imihing 
hut  ularmiug  rumoure  of  the  King  for 
two  days,  Maria,  in  a  state  of  agonizing 
doubt  un<l  suspense,  proecetlctl,  on  the 
thirteenth,  to  Itoulogne,  where  siie  hopc*d 
to  receive  more  ceitain  intellijjence. 
On  the  nineteenth,  she  learned  that  her 
consort  had  l)ecn  arri'StetL  The  news 
struck  her  dumb.  Her  Brst  impulse 
was  to  R'turn  to  him  and  share  his  mis- 
fortunes, whatever  they  might  be  ; '  but 
as  every  one  persuaded  her  from  so  im- 
politic a  step,  and  as  the  French  King 
iiud  sent  her  condoling  letters  and  a 
princely  escort  to  conduct  her  to  Paris, 
she  at  lengtii  yielded,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  December,  proceeded  on 
her  jouniey.  When  witliin  a  few  miles 
of  Alontrieul,  she  received  intelligence 
that  James  was  still  at  Whitehall,  but 
that  nearly  all  the  courtiers  and  peers 
had  deserted  nim,  and  that  he  was  too 
dejected,  unnerviil,  careworn,  and  imbe- 
cile, to  think  of  anything  but  snviugr  his 
own  life,  which  he  believed  ihc  Prince 
of  Orange  was  anxious  to  take,  by  iiyiujr 
to  France.  From  Montrieul  the  exiled 
Queen  |>as8ed  through  Abbeville  and 
Poix  to  Beauvais.  wlierc  she  remained 
till  the  twonty-flfth,  and  learned  with 
joy  that  her  husband  had  left  London 
for  Rochester.  On  reaching  Ikaumont, 
a  message  from  the  court  ot  France  ap- 
prised her  of  the  landing  of  Jaibes  near 
Houlogne.  The  news  threw  her  into 
ruptures.  She  instantly  wrote  and  dis- 
patched an  affectionate  letter  to  him, 
and  then  gave  way  to  transports,  which 
were  followed  by  hvsterics  and  a  severe 
attack  of  spasms.  6u  the  twen ty-cigh  th 
of  December  she  was  met  at  the  pretty 
little  villn^  of  Chatou  by  ]A>uis  XIV., 
who  cordially  welcomed  her,  tenderly 
kissed  the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  placed 
her  at  his  right  baud  in  his  own  coach, 
and  in  this  manner  conducted  her  to  the 
splendid  palace  of  St.  Gcrmains.  When 
they  alighted  he  gracefully  led  her  into 
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the  inner  court,  told  her  the  whole 
palace,  wiih  iU  suiwrb  furniture  and 
ftppuintnicnts,  was  at  licr  scrvico,  then 
thowcii  her  the  sumptuous  nursery 
apartments  that  hud  been  tittinl  up  ex- 
pressly for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
shortly  afterwards  departed.  To  rtlicvc 
her  i)«'cuniary  embarrassments  witliuut 
wiHindiu!^  her  pride,  he  had  plaeetl 
6000  luuis-dors  in  an  ch'gant  and  attnic- 
tivc  Cii&kct,  sto<Hl  the  csisket  on  her 
toiiet,  and  onlered  the  roval  upliuUterer 
t»  present  hvr  with  the  k<  y  uf  it;  but 
tbift  slic  had  Bcurcely  rectMved,  when  a 
messenger  from  James  bmuj^bt  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  he  would  sbep  at  Ure- 
teuil,  aud  in  the  afternoon  of  the  mor- 
row arrive  at  St.  Germains.  True  to 
his  Word,  the  expatriated  nionareh 
reached  St.  Oeruisiiiis  at  tlie  apptiintrd 
time.  Luuis  met  him  in  the  hall  ofgiiardi, 
grectetl  him  with  sincere  tokens  itf 
frieudabip.  and,  inlroducini;  bim  to  the 
Qticen,  wiid,  **  Madam,  I  present  to  you 
one  whom  you  will  bo  delighted  to  be- 
hold." ^faria  shrieked,  fell  into  his  arms, 
and  burst  into  tears.  The  next  day 
Louis  sent  him  a  gnicious  compliment, 
and  with  it  the  very  acceptable  present 
of  £10,000.  Indeed,  the  l-'rcnch  Sove- 
reign ri'ceived  the  royal  fiicitives  with 
expressions  of  sympatJiy  and  tokens  of 
kindness  and  munificence  that  did  honour 
to  his  heart.  Ue  paid  them  tiie  same 
honours  as  if  they  mid  been  in  possession 
of  the  British  throne,  and  allowed  them 
60,000  francs  per  month  for  the  sup|)ort 
of  their  household.  But  whilst  mourn- 
ing over  their  fall  in  royal  but  borrowed 
splendour,  Maria  and  her  husband,  to 
their  annoyance,  were  compelled  to  ob- 
serve the  nonsensical  ceremonials  and 
etiqnettcs  then  the  vogue  at  the  court  of 
France.  They  were  bewildered  by  the 
importance  attached,  by  the  French  no- 
bles and  ladies,  to  tlie  seats  Uiey  occu- 
pied. Some  claimed  the  right  to  sit  in 
tiieir  presence  in  a  su|X!rb  easy  chair, 
called  afcfHteuilf  whilst  to  otiicrs,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  precedence  assigned 
less  costly  fauteuiU^  then  arm  chairs, 
of  various  prescribed  dimensions,  and, 
histty,  stools.  Mariii,  however,  con- 
ducted herself  with  surpassing  graee, 
dignity,    and    discretion.      Louis    pro- 


nonneed  her  a  model  of  queenly  perfce- 
tion,  and,  in  an  instant,  all  the  Duchesses 
of  France  hastenctl  to  St.  Germains  to 
court  her  goo<l  •  will.  She  won  the  esteem 
of  the  dauphin,  and  iwlicy  taught  her 
to  propitiate  tluit  influential  mistress  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Madam  de  Maintenon. 

On  the  tweniy-eigbtb  of  February, 
1690,  the  s<If-banisbed  James  proceeded 
on  his  ezi>cditiuii  to  Ireland;  during  his 
absence,  Muria  retired,  with  her  beloved 
son,  from  St.  Germains  to  the  seclusion 
of  the  convent  at  Cbaillot,  where  she 
passed  much  time  in  prayem  for  bis  safety 
sind  success;  but,  at  the  solicitation  of 
tlie  Kinsr  of  Kmnee,  she  occasionally 
emergeil  from  her  retirement,  to  take  ~sirt 
in  the  court  l^dls  and  fetes,  a  siiciifiee 
willingly  made  by  the  anxious  Queen,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  supplies  of  monev 
and  arms  for  her  distressinl  husbanci. 
Louis,  however,  could  not  atford  to  lavish 
wboli-ssde  .•turns  on  the  Irish  war,  and 
when  at  last  he  succumbed  to  her  earnest 
entreaties,  the  tiid  afforded  was  insuf- 
ficient. To  assist  JanH-s's  cause  in  Scot- 
land, Maria  pawned  some  of  her  jewels, 
and  **sent,"  writes  llie  brave  Dundee, 
**  £2000  sterling  to  Loudon,  to  be  paid  to 
me  for  the  King's  service,and  two  more  are 
coming.  I  did  not  think  the  Queen  had 
known  anything  of  our  affairs.  I  received 
a  .very  obliging  letter  from  her  by  Mr. 
Craio."  She  also  wrote  to  many  otiier 
of  her  husband's  old  friends  in  Scotland, 
and,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  she  dis- 
piitched  Lord  ^1  el  fort  to  Borne,  to  solicit 
assistance  from  the  Pope;  but  all  that 
could  be  obtained  from  his  holiness,  was 
a  profession  of  sympathy  for  tlie  Stuart 
cause,  and  a  promise  of  his  prayers.  A 
rumour  that  success  had  attonde<l  the  arms 
of  her  absent  lord,  and  her  ulUabsorbing 
love  for  him,  prompted  her  to  address 
to  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  at  the 
time  was  earnestly  assisting  James  to 
maintain  his  regtil  dignity  in  Ireland,  nn 
importunate  epistle,  dated  from  St.  Ger- 
mains, April  dtb,  1699,  in  which,  after  ob- 
serving*, ^  I  beg  of  you  to  take  care  of 
the  King,  and  not  to  let  him  bo  so  en- 
couraged by  the  good  news  he  will  hear, 
as  to  endanger  himself  or  his  cause  by 
going  too  hastily  into  England ;"  pro- 
ceeds :   ^  Pray  put  his  Msijesty  often  in 
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mind  of  being  careful  of  his  person,  if  not 
for  his  own  siikc,  for  mine,  my  son's,  and  sdl 
our  friends,  that  arc  undone  if  anything 
amiss  happens  to  him.  I  dare  not  let  my- 
self go  upon  this  suhjoct.  I  am  so  full  of  it ; 
I  know  vou  love  the  King,  I  am  sure  you 
:irn  my  friend,  and  therefore  I  neetl  say 
the  li-ss  to  you ;  but  cannot  end  my  letter 
without  telling  yen  that  I  never  in 
my  life  had  a  truer  or  a  more  sincere 
frit^ndship  for  anybody  than  I  have  for 
you. 

"  M.  R.- 

Just  after  penning  this  letter,  Maria 
1i:id  the  happiness  to  prevail  on  Louis  to 
dispatch  to  Ireland  that  fleet  which  drove 
'William's  squadron  out  of  Bantrv  Hay, 
and  liind  a  much-needed  supply  of  amis, 
ammunition,  and  n>oney  for  her  husband. 
The  news  of  the  success  of  this  expedition 
delighted  her ;  and  on  learning  that  the 
French  ndmiral  had  defeated  the  Knglish 
fleet  off  Beachy  Head,  in  the  Wginning 
of  July,  she  wrote  him  a  complimentary 
letter,  congratul.iting  him  on  iiis  success, 
and  thanking  him  for  opening  the  way 
for  the  return  of  hcraelf  and  her  royal 
lord  to  their  usurped  throne.  But  her 
rejoicings  were  premature ;  three  weeks 
before  this  hopeful  letter  was  penned, 
James's  army  nad  been  completely  de- 
feated and  routed  in  the  sanguinary  battle 
of  the  Hoyue,  and  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch had*  precipitately  fled  to  Dublin, 
and  thence  to  Waterford,  where,  with 
Tyrconuel  and  a  few  faithful  adherents, 
he  put  to  sea,  and,  after  a  prosperous  Toy- 
Qge,  landed  at  Brest  on  the  tenth  of  Jidy. 
Tlicre  he  remained,  for  the  necessary  pur- 
pose of  sending  all  possible  relief  and 
encouragement  to  his  adherents  in  Ire- 
land 4n(l  Scotland,  till  the  twentieth, 
when  he  hastened  to  the  presence  of  the 
Queen.  The  royal  pair,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, marked  their  meeting  with  the 
fondest  expressions  of  affection:  and 
James,  in  allusion  to  his*  defeat  at  the 
lloyne,  told  Maria,  "that  he  knew  he 
should  be  censured  for  having  risked  so 
unequal  an  encounter,  but  that  he  had 
no  other  po8t  so  advantageous,  and  was 
loth  to  relinquish  the  enterprise  without 
an  effort."  Aluria,  with  her  husband — 
they  now  were  king  and  queen  only  in 


name — paid  a  state  visit  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  in  October.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  subs4>quent  month,  she,  to  her 
joy,  proved  enceinte;  her  situation  was 
made  known  in  January,  1692,  and 
shortly  afterwards  James  sent  the  sub 
joined  letter  to  the  peers  and  peeresses, 
the  wife  of  the  Speaker  of  the  (  ommons, 
the  lady  mayoress  of  London,  the  wives 
of  the  sheriffs,  and  to  the  eminent  ac- 
coucheur, Dr.  Chamberlain  : 

**Jamfs  p.. 

"  Right  trusty  and  well-bcloYcd  ctiosin 
and  counsellor,  we  greet  yt>u  well. 
"Whereas,  our  royal  predecessors  us<d  t<* 
call  such  of  their  privy  council  as  could 
conveniently  I)c  had,  to  be  pre:ient  at'  the 
lal)t)ur  of  our  queens,  and  witness  of  the 
hirfhs  of  their  cliildren,  and  that  we  have 
followed  their  example  at  the  birth  of 
our  dearest  son,  Janus,  Prince  of  Wales, 
however  that  precaution  was  not  enough 
to  hinder  us  from  the  malicious  aspersion 
of  such  as  were  resolved  to  dc]>rive  us  of 
our  royal  right,  that  we  may  not  be 
wanting  to  oursclf,  now  it  hath  plesised 
Almighty  God,  the  supporter  of  truth,  to 
give  us  hop<s  of  furtiier  issue,  our  dear 
consort,  the  Queen,  being  big  and  dmwing 
near  her  time,  we  have  thought  fit  to  re- 
quire such  of  our  privy  council  as  can 
come,  to  attend  us  here  m  St.  Germains, 
to  lie  wituess  to  our  said  consort  the 
Queen's  labour.  We  do  hereby  signify 
this  our  royal  pleasure  to  you,  that  you. 
may  use  all  possible  means  to  come  with 
what  convenient  haste  you  c:in,  the  Queen 
looking  about  the  miudle  of  May  next. 
And  that  you  may  have  no  seruple  on  our 
side,  our  dear  brother,  the  most  christian 
king,  has  given  his  royal  word  and  pro- 
mise to  you,  as  we  hereby  do,  that  yoi^ 
shall  have  leave  to  come,  and  the  Queen's 
labour  being  over,  to  return  with  all 
safety.  The  iniquity  of  the  times,  the 
tyranny  of  strangers,  and  misled  party  of 
our  own  subjects,  brought  us  under  the 
necessity  of  using  this  unusual  way ;  yet 
we  hope  it  will  convince  the  world  of  the 
truth  and  candour  of  our  proceedings,  to 
the  mortification  of  our  enemies.  We, 
not  doubting  of  your  eompliance  here- 
with, bid  you  heartily  farewell.  Given 
I  at  our  court  at  the  castle  of  3L  Germaina, 
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the  second  day  of  April,  n.8.  1692,  and 
in  the  eighth  of  our  rvign/* 

At  tbti  period.  Jamci  was  led  to  hope 
thut  he  would  yet  regain  his  lost  crown. 
The  King  of  France  was  making  greot 
preparations  to  assist  him.     Oiit-thinl 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
rcniaine<l  tnio  to  their  allegiance,  and 
were  anxioits  for  his  restoration.     His 
diiughtcr,  Anne,  had  sought  to  bo  rc> 
conciled   to  him,   and  he  had  received 
a8:surances,  that    the  army,  coniroanded 
py  Marlborough,  and  tlie  fleet  by  Rus- 
t'll,  would   declare  in  his  favour,  and 
thut  the  people,  generally,  were  disgusted 
with   the  extravagance  and  misrule  of 
William  and   bis  courtiers.      Ininic<li- 
iitely  tlie    French  fltct   wjia  ready,   he 
rosiilveil  to  sail  fur  Knghuul,  and  rcct>ver 
his  sceprro  from  the  grasp ot'his  tuo-anibi- 
tious   Dutch   sun-in -law.      Having    in- 
vested his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  now  a  fine  boy,  in  his  fourth  year, 
with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  departed 
from  his  Queen,  in  sorrow,  on  the  twenty- 
firat  of  April,  he  hastened  to  La  Hogue, 
w^here,  to    crown    his  misfortunes,    he 
witnessed  the  disastrous  dcfeut  of  the 
French  fleet,  by  the  combined  English 
and  I)utch.'navy.     Although  this  action 
completely  annihilated  Ins  hopes,  when 
he  saw  the  English  sailors  courageously 
boarding  the  French  vessels,  he,  with  un 
irrepressible  burst  of  national  enthusiasm, 
e.'cclaimed,  **  My  brave  English !  my  brave 
English  !'*   He  lingered  at  La  Uo^e  for 
upwards  of  three  weeks,  bemoaning  his 
misfortunes,  with  a  dejection  bordering 
on  insanity.     Maria,  in  compliance  with 
his  commands,  deferred  her  visits  to  her 
favourite  convent  at  Chaillot,   till    his 
<etum.    This  took  place  on  the  twentv- 
flrst  of  June,  and,  just  a  week  afterwards, 
she  gave  birth   to  a  daughter,   tA  St. 
Gcrmuins,  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
ladies  of  the  French  court,  the  Arch- 
bisliop  of  Paris,  Madam  Meereroon,  the 
wife  to  the  Danish  Ambassador ;  all  the 
English  nobles  and  their  ladies,  who  had 
followed  their  sovereigns  into  exile,  and 
other  exalted   personages.      The   royal 
biil)e  was  christened  Louisa  Maria,  wiili 
great  pomp,  in  the  chnpcl-royal  of  St. 
Ovniuuus.     She  was  held  at  the  font  bv 


the  Duchess  of  Orieans,  lionis  XHT 
stood  godfather,  and  James  fondly  called 
her  Ln  Cvucolttinct^  his  comforter. 

At  this  period,  the  palace  of  St  Ger* 
mains  w:is  crowded  with  noble  Jacobite 
emigrants,  and  the  town  was  filled  with 
nunieruus  Scotch,  English,  and  Iriith 
families,  who  had  sacrificed  their  all.  iii 
futile  efforts,  for  the  restoration  of  Jam<s 
n.  To  relieve  their  destitutiun,  Maria 
religiously  deuie<l  herself  luxuries,  and, 
at  times,  almost  necessaries.  James 
would  frequently  call  the  more  modest 
and  indigent  of  them  into  his  cabinet, 
and  distribute  to  them,  folded  up  in 
paper,  various  sums  of  monev,  according 
to  the  merit,  the  quality,  or  the  exigency 
of  each.  The  gentlemen  he  had  sawd 
frum  starvation,  by  embodying  them  as 
his  household  troops;  but  Louis  XIV., 
whose  pensioner  he  himself  was,  desired 
him  to  disband  them.  Ho  complied 
with  regret,  and  when  he  reviewed  them 
for  the  last  time,  he  *'  passed  along  their 
ranks,  and  wrote  in  bis  pocket-book, 
with  his  own  hand,  every  gentleman's 
name,  and  gave  him  his  thanks,  in  par- 
ticular; then,  removing  to  the  front, 
bowed  to  the  body,  with  his  hut  otf. 
After  he  had  gone  away,  he  returned, 
bowed  to  them  again,  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  The  regiment  kneeled, 
bent  their  heads  and  eyes  stetidfast  on 
the  ground,  and  then  rose  and  passed 
him  with  the  usual  honours  of  war." 
Meanwhile,  the  deposed  King  and  his 
consort  were  fondly  remembered  by  the 
Jacobites  in  England,  who,  that  their 
cause  might  not  be  fbrgotten,  san^  at 
their  convivial  meetings  the  subjomed 
and  other  enigmatical  songs. 

"  To  one  King,  and  no  King^  one  uaete,  and 

fitther ; 
To  him  that*  all  th«M,  j9t  allowed  to  be 

neither. 
Come,  rank  mund  about,  and  hnmh  to  our 

Ntandard, 
If  yoiru  know  what  I  mean,  hers  is  a  health 

to  our  landlord. 

To  one  Queen,  and  no  Queen,  one  aunt,  and 

no  mother; 
Come,  boyit,  let  um  eheerfiilijdrink  off  another. 
And  now  to  be  honest,  we'll  stiek  hv  out 

faith. 
And  stand  by  our  landlord, as  loag  as  wove 

brratlk 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IttMk  o/.Vtra  W.  rfr('r«  Iht  hepn  eftht  Jneatiit p«rli^Hi—Lnii$  XIV.  prtpam 
an  »m»tMtHt  l»  a— at  Janm  m  tiu  rtcaray  »J  U»  rtaSau,  iat  pntmlt  it 
/nun  lailiiif—ruitt  of  Xynnrk—irillMim  atkincMfftil  bf  lianai  King  0/ 
Grtal  Britain  —  Imit  ilrmamb  lit  pagamit  of  Jliria'i  JotceT~Farliameiit 
grauliit,  but  IFiUiam  afplia  it  t»  hit  Man  tat — Wittian  tndnintnrt  ta  irit* 
JIaHa  and  her  nntert  /mm  St.  Germaia— Frier,  Iht  petfi.  Uilir—.Varia  at- 
tacked  Kith  ivJiHiMza—Greaitt}  impnianct  0/  trr  leii—llliieu.  tajftrinfi,  and 
itath  ef  Jama  II. — 3ii  nbvqHia — AnfHithiftht  (iiitrH—Loiiit  XlV.pagiitr 
a  viiit  af  amdaltart,  amf  atkattcMga  hir  ten  King  of  Eitglaitd — Jamn'i  rtH- 
ffieat  prailaa  abittt  in  Fraiiet — iloria'i  Icltrr  of  Jamt^t  ftrgiin'tti.  to  jtntit 
ofDtwmart—ThtJIrtt  aett  at  guanlian  to  htr  toii—Fiilltr'i  liitl—Htr  ton  at- 
tainttd  and  afynnd  bi/  Iht  Britiih  POrliatntnt—Tht  Lonb  itidieronr,  tut  tht 
CemmoHt  refatt  lo  aUaiat  3£arui—Sht  itttittd  with  daiigrratit  illxat—iruiiam 
III.  dit,  md  Amit  of  Oeiimari  mtetidt  Mm — 3tari*  tlowlif  rtcevtn. 


«HILST    Jomci 

&   Mnrta  irer«  leading 

\s   cetio  in  Fnnce,  nod 
S    occnpjriDg  tbeir 


D  their  renl 
clciitri  of  Qdwi]  Mu;  it.,  hi  1S94,  in- 
duced Che  Jncobite  perCiiaiu  to  e^in 
count  on  ■nei.'css.  Thej  intieipated  ttant 
tlie  Piini:en  Anne,  who  atood  nenrgr  in 
relaCioDihip  to  tlie  rrown  thia  William, 
would  attempt  lo  inralidaCe  bi*  titls. 
But  in  thii  tliaj  were  mitcuken.  Anne 
knew  that  her  doiui  irattA  on  the  aame 
Hiithority  »  'WllJinni'i  title — the  will  of 
the  pru[4fl',  and  the  hud  the  dnplicitj 
lo  court  hia  niendahip,  nnd.  at  the  Nune 


irpcd  on  her  H^hti,  thsn 
that  her  fiitlier,  who  liad  nlwan 
eheriihed  her  I  eyond  axprcnion,  should 
.be  restored  But  his  awn  cliildrtn  had 
tost  all  bowels  of  oompution  sni)  dutj 
for  him."  AlIliDogh  grniflT  afflictod  at 
bis  eldest  dau filter's  death.  Junie*  did  not 
attempt  to  make  a  deaccnt  tn  England 
'  thetime.  But  in  FebniurT,  IflSS,  he. 
the  urgent  entteatf  of  his  adiierenta 
molred  upon  making; 
»  n'coTcr  hii  laat  realms. 


.nother  effurt 


hherun 


n  a  secret  corrnpondence 
onuie  rather.  "TliePrin- 


jnumal  of  liis  life.  "  notwilbitanding-  the 
proreaaioftaand  late  repentUDce.  anneared 
now  to  he  more  satisHed  that  William 
thould  remain,  thon^  he  bad  owd  her 


channel,  and  Jmnea 
procenled  lo  Calais ;  but,  er»  b*  could 
embark,  Louis  XIV..  who  was  wiUinr  to 
aid  on  innirrcctlon  in  England,  bnt 
unwilling  to  risk  the  chance  of  exciting 
one,  sent  orders,  that  the  transports 
were  not  tn  weigh  anchor  till  tbeeertain 
news  of  a  rising  in  England  or  Scotland 
had  been  received.  At  this  juncture, 
the  discDTcn  oF  Bnille^'i  base  plot 
Bgsinat  ^Villi^m'B  life  rniatnled  the 
scheme  deiiscd  Uj  the  mora  moderate 
Jocohites  for  the  intended  rcTolt,  in 
conjunclion  with  the  proposed  landing 
oF  "  the  King  orcr  tlic  water,"  aa  ttiaf 
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enijnnatically  dcsij^atod  Janios ;  and, 
to  crown  the  misfortune,  a  tt-rrific  storm 
arose  and  wrecked  the  French  fleet, 
which  should  huve  conveyed  tiiedoposecl 
Kiu!^  and  his  little  armament  across  the 
clninnc'l.  On  the  twpntv-tliinl  of  March, 
Jumes  retired  to  liouloicne,  and  there 
wuitcd,  wliilst  Maria  Beatrix  earnostly 
lKsou*;ht  Louis  to  permit  Mary  to  pro- 
ceed fo  Knffland,  with  the  proposed 
French  forces.  Louis,  however,  was 
inexorable,  and  the  reluctant  James  re- 
turned to  his  condoliu<r  consort  at  St. 
Germains,  only  to  weep  over  the  bitter 
disuppointmont  of  his  hojx's.  I^Iean- 
while,  he  wjis  offercil  the  crown  of  Po- 
land ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  Marin,  ho 
refused  to  accept  it.  He  had  resolved, 
he  said,  to  holtl  liimself,  till  death,  free 
to  return  to  his  own  realm;  Kn<^lund 
was,  alone,  dear  to  him  us  a  nation,  and 
he  hoped  his  people  would  yet  unite  in 
recalling  him. 

Ailer  the  death  of  Colbert,  the  finances 
of  France  fell  into  such  disorder,  that 
Louis  XIV.,  unable  long^T  to  maintain 
his  stand  against  England  and  her  allies, 
became  anxious  for  a  general  peace. 
For  this  purpose  a  congress  was  held  at 
Kyswick,  in  1697,  and,  after  much  diplo- 
matic munoDUvring,  tlie  terms  were  ar- 
ranged. To  the  painful  annoyance  of 
James  and  his  consort,  one  of  the  Id.i- 
in^r  articles  stipulated  the  recognition  of 
William  as  King  of  Great  fi ntaiin  and 
Ireland.  But,  although  James  was 
forced  to  cede  this  point,  he  insisted  on 
the  payment  to  Maria  of  the  dower 
settled  on  her  by  the  British  narlia- 
ment  as  Queen  of  James  II.  Tne  de- 
mand was  just  and  reasonable;  Maria 
had  dons  nothing  to  forfeit  her  claim  on 
the  rcTcnue  of  England  as  a  Queen- 
consort,  and  to  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries' absurd  objections  thereto,  Louis 
replied  that  the  appanage  of  the  con- 
sort of  James  II.  had  been  settled  upon 
oer  by  act  of  parliament,  that  act  nad 
never  been  repealed,  and  therefore  that 
she  had  an  incoiitestible  right  to  all  the 
arrears  of  the  revenue  due  to  her  as 
Qiii>en  consort  since  she  left  Knglund,  as 
well  as  to  all  these  which  shall  become 
duo  to  her  hereafter. 

The  spirit  in  which  William's  privy 


council  met  the  claims  of  Maria  d'Este, 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  suhj<»ined  ex- 
tract from  an  official  dispatch  of  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson : — 

"  As  to  the  late  Kin?  James's  Queen's 
jointure,  wliich  the  French  stick  hard 
upon  to  l)o  made  g<MHl,  it  is  a  point  of 
that  delieaoy  that  we  are  not  willing 
hitherto  to  enti-riiin  it  a.s  any  matter  of 
our  present  hii>iiiiss.  If  she  have  by 
law  a  ri;;lit  s!ie  be  to  enjoy  it,  if  not, 
we  are  not  lierc  empowered  to  stipulate 
auythini;  for  her;  and  so  we  endeavour 
to  stave  it  oir  from  heinj?  received  as  anv 

fart  of  what  we  are  here  to  negi»tiute. 
lowever,  it  set  ins  to  be  of  use,  if  Mr. 
Secretary  Verimn  can  do  it  without 
noise  or  oh.>irvaiiou,  to  get  an  account 
of  all  that  ni:itt(.r,  how  it  now  stands, 
and  what  settKinenUt  were  made  by  the 
marriage  artid  s.  if  any.  What,  if  any 
kind  have  l>een  nmde  on  her,  and  how 
far,  according  as  the  law  now  stands, 
those  that  huvu  been  made  will  take. 
A  private  knowledge  of  this,  if  we  coold 
get  it  in  time,  niiglit  be  of  good  help  to 
us  to  stave  off  the  point  which,  ns  we 
think,  cannot  so  much  as  be  of^nly 
treated  on  by  any  of  us  without  inconve- 
niences that' will  follow." 

Meantime  Maria  arranged  tlmt  her 
dower  should  be  transmitted  to  her 
through  the  medium  of  Louis  XIV. 
But  she  might  have  spared  herself  these 
pains:  William  signed  the  treaty^  sti- 
pulating it  to  her,  and  then  defrauded 
ner,  and  deceived  the  British  puilio- 
ment  by  charging,  on  that  account,  the 
annual  sum  of  £oO,000,  which  he 
applied  wholly  to  his  own  uses.  By 
a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswiek, 
William  agreed  to  adopt  James's  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  his  successor, 
provided  that  James  would  relinquish 
nis  own  claim  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  not  attempt  to  drive  hiui 
rWilliam)  from  the  disputed  throne. 
This  the  Or.inge  partisan,  Dalrymple, 
pronounces  to  Ik:  an  iutcuded  piece  of 
generosity  towards  the  exiled  family; 
but  the  Jaroiiitos  deuounced  it  at  a 
scheme  of  William's  to  get  the  joung 
Prince  of  Wales  into  liu  power,  and 
then  rctiiin  him  as  au  hostage  ngaiiut 
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/wnifM,  nn«l  x^  a  chock  upon  the  prohahle 
intrigues  of  Anne  antl  licr  p:irtiz:ins. 
Kutf  howcTor  this  nmy  he,  \rhcn  Maria 
was  informed  of  the  project,  slicdccLircd, 
with  ^rrat  rehemence,  that,  much  at  s)ie 
lovod  her  son,  she  would  rather  see  him 
d<*ad  at  her  feet,  than  permit  him  to  he 
instrumental  to  his  fatltcr's  wron;[!9. 
James  acquiescini  in  this  sentiment, 
adfh'd  that  he  would  neror  trust  his  son 
to  the  kcepin))^  of  thr  tronchcroiis  Prince 
of  Oranrfe,  and  instantly  spurmnl  the 
pro|)os:d  with  indiiynity.  'William  III., 
now  that  he  was  formerly  recosrnized  as 
Kin*;  of  Knirland  hy  Louis  XIV.,  la- 
l>«>iirui]  to  drive  his  nnfitrtunate  step- 
parents from  St  Gerniains;  1)ut,althoii«;h 
ne  thrice  rrpeatcd  the  unju.st  demand, 
the  French  King — to  his  lionoiir  lie  it 
ncnrdt**! — thrirv  firmly  neir.»tlvcd  if. 

Prior,  the  po«^t,  who  was  secrrtiry  to 
the  splendid  emha.vty  sent  by  William 
to  the  court  of  France  atlkcr  the  Peace 
of  Rrswick,  remarks, in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Ifalifux.  "  I  found  old  James  and  all 
his  court  the  other  day  at  St.  Cloud. 
Tire  GHtUannu!  You  never  s;iw  such  a 
stmnire  figure  as  the  old  bully,  James 
II.,  is;  lean,  worn,  and  shriTelled.  not 
unlike  Nealc.  the  projector.  The  Queen, 
^(uri^  licHtrix,  looks  very  melancholy, 
but  otherwise  well  enough.  Their 
equipages  ore  all  very  ragged  and  con- 
temptible. I  have  written  to  my  Lord 
l^ortland  the  sum  of  sevend  discourses  I 
have  had  with  M.  de  Ii:uizun.  or  rather 
he  with  me,  about  the  pension  which 
we  were  to  allow  the  Queen.  If  we  do 
not,  I,  or  rather  my  I.ord  Jersey,  should 
now  l)c  furnished  with  some  chicaning 
answers  when  we  are  pressed  on  that 
p<nnt,  for  it  was  fairly  ]ironiised,  that  is 
certain/'  Prior's  remark  in  this  coarse 
letter,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  promise,  whs 
correct,  at  least  the  parliament  thought 
so,  granted  the  dower,  and  believed  it 
was  paid,  although,  in  fact,  it  never 
found  its  wav  further  than  the  pockets 
of  William  if  1. 

In  the  winter  of  1699,  James,  Maria. 
lUi'i  their  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  all 
tlufL'red  from  attacks  of  influenza,  so 
severe  and  protracted,  tiiat  they  did  not 
recover  their  health  and  vigour  till  the 
subsequent  spring.    Of  the  growing  im- 


portance of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Man- 
chester, the  Hritish  ambassador  in 
France  bears  witness.  '*  Last  Thursila  v, 
the  twenty-s«-cund  of  May,  1700,"  he 
writes tli«  Karl  of  Jerscv.  '"was  a  in^J-it 
djiv  here.  The  Prince  oi  Wales,  as  thcv 
eall  him.  went  in  state  to  Xotrc  Danio, 
and  was  reeeived  by  the  .\rclihisli«>[i  (»f 
Paris  with  the  saniu  honours  :ui  if  tiic 
Krcneh  Kiu!^  had  been  himself  there. 
After  mass  lie  was  cnterUiinetl  hy  him, 
and  your  Lordship  may  easily  imagine 
that  all  the  Kntrlish  that  arc  lure  nm 
tase<«  him."  The  death  of  Anne  of  Den- 
mark's  only  surviving  child,  the  young 
Duke  of  < Gloucester,  in  Augtist  170<), 
augmcnteil  the  lespect  paid  by  the  eourt 
of  I  ranee  to  the  heir  of  James  II. 
"The  melancholy  news  produectl  a  great 
efr«i't  here,"  n  i>orts  William's  anihas- 
sailor.  **  The  Piinee  of  Wales  is  shortly 
to  l»eat  [''ontaiuehleau  for  the  first  lime  : 
an  apirtment  is  now  preparing  tor  him." 
On  the  eighth  of  September  the  anilKis- 
sador  ag;Mn  writes — *'  The  whole  court  of 
St  fiermains,  saving  the  kingund  queen, 
is  actmdly  in  mourning  One  of  the 
cabinet  there  declared  that  they,  so  far 
from  cx|>ecting  an  official  notification 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  desUh,  con- 
8idrre<l  that  King  James  himsidf  ought 
rather  to  notify  it  to  other  Princes. 
I  must  also  tell  you,'*  proceeds  ^lan- 
chester,  ^Mhot  the  court  of  France  goes 
to  Fimtainebluau  on  the  twenty-thinl 
instant,  and  the  late  King  [and  ^ueen] 
of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
the  twenty-seventh.  There  are  groat 
nnmbers  of  English;  and  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  everv  dav  fresh  arrivals  come  to 
mnku  their  court  there.*'  A  few  weeks 
hiter.  some  of  the  Stuart  partisans,  it 
would  appear,  became  anxious  tlmt 
Maria's  son  should,  unknown  to  his 
parents,  unite  witli  them  in  the  hazard- 
ous projec:  of  crossing  the  channel, 
landing  in  Fnglund,  and  rising  the  people 
in  their  favour  On  the  eleventh  of 
December.  Manchester  writes — "Tliey 
liave,  at  St  Cicrmains,  an  apprehension 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  cm*ried 
away  into  England  with  his  own  con- 
sent', and  upon  this  thcv  have  increased 
his  guards  from  six  to  fourteen.  I'hc-y 
think  their  game  so  very  sure,  that  tlicr 
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is  no  oecasiou  hv  aliouUl  take  niich  a 
step."  It  was  certainly  wise  of  tlie  royal 
exiles  to  prevent  the  prcmutiire  appear- 
ance of  tbeir  beloved  son  in  England,  al- 
though had  James  himself  land^  nt  this 
time  in  the  realms  he  had  so  foolishly  dc- 
sirtcd,  his  efforts,  if  prudintly  dircvted, 
M'liuld,  doithtless.  have  been  siicct-Rstul. 
Xcurlv  all  the  Iri^h,  and  a  good  hsdf  of 
the  linglish,  weary  of  licary  taxation 
und  ruinous  ware,  openly  and  luiidly 
clumoured  against  tlie  Dutch  Sovereign, 
whilst  the  Scots  mtiuncd  the  absence  of 
the  deposed  monarch  and  his  consort,  as 
a  national  calamity. 

lint  the  unfortunate  James  II.  was 
never  again  to  set  foot  in  England.    The 
flame   of  his  life  was  alxiut  to  flicker, 
brighten  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  expire 
fur  ever.      He   was   attacked  witii   the 
first  serious  symptoms  of  his  approaching 
end  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.    Wliilst 
their  Majesties  were  at  chapel  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1701,  the  choir  sung 
the  anthem,  **  Remember,  0  Lord,  what 
is  come  upon  us ;    consider  and  behold 
our  reproach ;    our  inheritance  is  turned 
to  strangers,    our    honses    to    aliens." 
Those  words  the  King  applied  to  himself. 
They  recalled  to  his  mind  the  base  eon- 
duct  of  his  daughtere,  and  his  own  fallen 
eundition,  in  vivid,   agonizing  colours. 
His  enfeebled  frame  was  unab^  to  with- 
stand the  shock,  and  before  the  anthem 
was  ended,  a  torrent  of  blood  gushed 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  he  sunk 
to  the  ground  in  a  fit  of  sanguineous 
ar^^I>Iexv.    He  was  immediately  carried 
to  his  chamber,  and  put  to  bed.    Tlie  I 
afllicted  Queen  struffglcd  to  conceal  her 
own  distress  of  min(£  anxiously  watched 
by  his  bed-side,  and  exerted  her  utmost 
energies  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.    But 
neither  the  tender  care  of  his  consort 
nor  the  skill  of  bis  physicians  could  save 
him  from  an  attack  of  naralysis,  ond  at 
last  it  was  resolved  th&.  he  should  try 
the  waten  of  Bourbon.     "They  intend,'* 
writes  a  contemporary,  "  to  pump  his 
right  arm,  which  he  has  lost  tne  use  of. 
and  he  is  to  butho,  and  drink  the  waten.'* 
He  set  out  on  hia  journey  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  accompanied  by  his  affectionate 
Queen.      Louis  provided  tlic  funds  for 
thcuccasion.  ''Tliey  (James  and  Maria},"  | 


I  remarks  the  English  ambnss.idor,  'Mcsired 
but  30.000  livri'S  of  the  French  court 
for  this  journey,  wiiich  was  immediately 
sent  tliem  in  gold.      I  don't  know  but 
they  mAy  advise  him  (James)  after  that 
to  a  hotter  climate,  wliich  may  be  con- 
Vc'nicnt  enoiigli  on  several  accounts.     la 
fiiiurt,   liis  senses  and   meniorv  are  verv 
much   (h'carud,   and,    I   believe,  a  few 
montiis  will  carry  him   off."      On  the 
first  day,  James  and  Maiiareachc<l  Paris, 
and  thence,   passing  onwanl,  by  short 
stages,  from  convent  to  convent,  arriveil 
at  Bourbun  on  the  nineteenth.     During 
their  sojourn  at  Bourbon,  they  paid  cere- 
monious visits  to  the  monaMti'ries  and 
other  religious  houses  in  tiie  neighlwur- 
ho(Ml,  and  ciiarmcd  and  edified  all  pre- 
sent by  their  humility  and  pious  conver- 
sation.'   Tiie  butlu  of  Bourbon  elfectiHi 
so   rapid  a  change   in  James,   for  the 
better,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second   week   in   June    the   royal  pair 
returned  to  St.  Grrmains.     Maria,  how- 
ever, had  the  sorrow  to  find  that  the 
improvement  in  her  beloved   consort's 
health  was  but  transitory.     **  June  the 
fifteenth,'*  writes  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
**  King  James  is  so  decsiyed  in  his  senses;, 
that  he  takes  care  of  nothing,  all  things 
going  direct  to  the  Queen."     In  another 
dispatch,  dated  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
our  authority  proceeds  :  '*The  lati!  King 
was  taken  with  another  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  it  was  thouglit  he  would  not  hn\'e 
lived  half  an  hour.     His  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  I  heard  yesterday  he  was  ill  ugniii. 
He  is  so  ill  decayed,  that  bv  every  post 
you  may  expect  to  hear  of  his  deutli." 
From  this    second  attack   James  sufiS- 
ciently  recovered  to  linger  through  the 
summer.      The    Queen  was    constantly 
by  his  side,  and,  supported  by  her  willing 
arms,  he,  on  fine  days,  would  frequently 
walk  in  the  parterre,  or  on  the  terrace  at 
St.  Germains.     His  end  was  hastened  br 
the    recurrence  of  the  incident    which 
eausetl  his  attack  of  apoplexy  in  the  pre- 
ceding March.     Whilst  he  was  at  mass, 
on  Friday,  the  second  of  September,  the 
choir,  with  blamable  indiscretion,  again 
sung  the  anthem,    "Lord,   remenioer, 
what  is  come  upon  us,*'  &c.     Jaroea,  aa 
on   the    former  occasion,    applied    the 
words   to  hims:'lf.  and.  overcome  with 
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agouizinff  emotion,  fell  into  the  Qiicen*s  | 
arnis,  aiiu  was  carried  tu  his  chamber  in 
u  strung  lit.     Maiia,  as  befure,  watcheil 
mriih   tender  csins  by  liis  bed-side.      On 
Saturday  he  rallied,  but  on  Sunday  he 
wus  attacked  with  a  more  severe  tit  than 
bilure,    and  when    his    clenched   teeth 
were  forcenl  open,  an  alarniin«^  torrent  of 
hliMtd  gushed   from  his   mouth-       The 
ntfrighted   Queen,   altliough   unable    to 
conceal  her  enuition.  insiste\l  on  remain- 
ing by    his    lK>d-sidc,    and    when    the 
hucmorrhni^c  subsideil  and  his  conscious- 
ness returned,  she  becamu  frantic  with 
joy.     In  fact,  James  \v:is  more  collected 
than  his  consort,     lie  felt  tliat  his  end 
w:is  drawins:  nigh,  and  sending  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  embraced  him,  ami 
(>xhurted  him  to  serve  God  with  ail  his 
power ;  never  to  put  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land in  competition  with  his  eternal  sal- 
vation :    if  Providence  placed   him   on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  to  govern 
his  people  with  justice  and  clemency,  to 
honour  his  mother,   and  to  be  a  kind 
brother  to  his  sister  Louisa.     The  dying 
father  also  blessed  and  adnionisheci  the 
I'rinci'ss  Louisa,  and,   at  purtlnij^,  im- 
plored her  to  scnre  ber  Creator  ni  the 
days  of  her  youth,  tu  consider  rirtue  as 
the  greatest  ornament  of  her  sex,  and  to 
closely   follow  the  steps   of  that  great 
pattern  of  it,  her  calunmiated  mother, 
whose  virtues,  he  felt  assured,  would  be 
made,  by  Time,  the  mother  of  truth,  to 
shino  with    the   brilliancv  of    the   sun 
itself.    The  Earl  of  Manchester,  AVilliam 
the  Third's  ambassador  at  the  C'ourt  of 
Franco,  kept  a  keen  watch  on  the  proceed- 
ing of  M ana  and  her  dying  lord.     From 
his  dispatches  we  extract  the  subjoined : — 
"Paris,  Sept.  7th. — On  Sunday  last, 
Kin^  James  htul  several  fainting  fits, 
whidi  lasted  so  long,  that  they  thought 
him  dcaii ;  but  they  brouslit  him  at  List 
to  himself.      Ele  reccivcu  the  extreme 
unction,  and  seems  much  resigned.     He 
exhorted  tlie  Prince  of  WaU-sto  keep  his 
foith,  shewing  him  of  how  little  value 
a  crown  was  in  comparison  to  his  s;d- 
vation.     He  continued  long  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  told  the  curate  of  St.  (jlernuiins 
that  he  would  be  buried  in  their  church 
without  pomp,  and  with  only  an  inscrip- 
tion, *  J.  K.  of  England.'  The  physicians 


cannot  tell  what  his  distemper  is.  They 
think  that  an  imposthunie  is  broke ;  for 
a  great  deid  of  eorrti prion  and  bhM)d 
comes  continually  from  him.  Yestcrdav 
he  had  another  tfr,  which  lasted  an  hour. 
'J'he  French  Kiii;;  and  the  whole  court 
have  been  to  take  tlieir  leave  of  him  ; 
but  hu  was  not  dead  l:!>t  niglit,  though 
none  exjiect  he  can  recover. 

♦•  Pai'is,  Sept.  yili. — King  James  is 
still  alive,  but  without  hopes  of  recovery, 
lie  seems  much  nsi^ined,  and  bus  ex- 
horted the  Lords  MiddUton  and  (jrillin, 
and  the  rest  of  his  lYott>stnnt  servants, 
to  cmbnice  the  lloinau  relii;ion  Thev 
talk  much  of  what  King  Janus  said  to 
the  P.  [prince]  to  keep  stedfa.'it  to  his 
religion,  and  not  depart  from  it  on  any 
account  w  hatdoever  1  ean  tell  you  that 
the  moment  King  Jaiiu*s  die;».  rlic  other 
will  take  tlic  title  of  King  «»f  Kni^iand.  and 
will  be  owned  as  sucli  hv  those  of  St. 
Germains.  The  French  Iving  is  now  at 
Marly,  and  at  his  return  he  ^cs  to 
Fontainebleau,  so  it  mav  be  easily  con- 

'  0  9 

trived  not  to  see  the  P  [prince]  till  his 
return  The  Uueen  will  be  in  a  convent 
at  Chaillot  till  the  King  is  buried,  and 
the  I*,  [prince]  at  the  Duke  of  Lauiun's, 
at  Paris,  and  after  that  thev  will  return 
to  St.  Gennains.  I  doubt  not  but  the 
French  will  cull  him  Itoi  iVA^igleiefTe. 

"Sept.  14th. —  It  WHS  ext)ected  that 
King  James  would  have  died  last  night, 
but  he  was  alive  this  morning,  though 
they  expect  he  will  expire  every  moment, 
bein^  aead  almost  up  to  the  stomach, 
and  he  is  sensible  of  no  pain. 

"Sept.  16th. — "We  nave  been  ever 
since  Tuesday  expecting  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  the  lute  King.  His  mnd  dis- 
temper now  is  a  lethargy,  and  he  is  often 
thought  deadf  thougii  with  cordials  ei 
cetera  they  keep  him  up  without  any 
hopes  of  recovery.  T1ie  King  of  France 
was  that  dav  to  see  him,  and  then  he 
declared  publicly  that  he  would  own  the 
P.  [prince]  for  King  of  England,  and 
ordered  the  captains  of  the  gu:ird8  to 
pay  him  the  same  honours  tlicy  did  to 
the  late  King  James.  This  is  what  hit 
Majesty  may  rely  upon.'* 

When  the  pangs  •'»f  death  came  visibly 

upon    James,    his    confessor  requested 

\  ^lariu  to  withdraw,  as  hu  was  aUiut  to 
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offer  up  prayers  for  a  dqjartiiig  soul, 
and  her  tcuraand  sobsmij^ht  iliKttirb  her 
hiis*)antl  iiiitl  (listnicl  liis  iitu-iition  from 
theliolj  wrvice.  She  reliictuiitly  consent- 
c<i;  bul  the  rcrirour  with  which  nhu  kissed 
the  dvin«;  Kind's  hands  aroused  liiui  from 
his  Kthar^ry,  and  a  painful  sc«ne  ensued. 
Msria  wcpt\  wruni;  her  hands,  and,  un- 
able to  restrain  her  feelings,  implored 
him  either  to  live  for  her  or  to  let  her  die 
with  him.  James,  wlio  retained  his 
(-luijiciousncss  to  tlie  last,  told  her,  with 
ri>nnirkablc  calmni-ss  and  resig^nation, 
that  it  was  wicked  not  to  subm't  with 
ileusurc  to  the  will  of  (i»Kl.  *•  Kesidus,*' 
le  remarked,  **  I  am  going  to  be  happy, 
and  for  ever  I  will  pray  for  you ;  and 
you,  therefore,  instead  of  weepin;r» 
sliould  rrj(»ice  at  my  departure.'*  Maria 
was  carried  out  in  liystcricH,  and  wlicn, 
u  few  hours  afterwards,  she  learned  the 
terriidc  truth  that  iier  con.s<u't  was  no 
more,  she  shrieked  out,  ^H)  Gotl,  is 
it,  then,  over?'*  and  in  agony  of  bitter 
sorrow,  rolled  herself  on  the  floor,  tore 
her  hair,  wept  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  at 
last,  sunk  into  a  swoon  ;  '*but,"  remarks 
u  contemixirary,  "  when  this  sudden 
paroxysm  of  grief  had  subsidetl.  she  ex- 
presseil  sorrow  for  not  having  freely 
resigned  herself  to  the  will  of  Gmf, 
prayed  fervently  for  fortitude  to  with- 
stand the  shock,  and  never  again  gtivo 
way  to  uncontrolled  despair.** 

king  James  II.  expired  between 
three  and  four  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  the  sixteenth  of  September, 
N.S.,  1701,  with  great  marks  of  devo- 
tion ;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Great  l^rirain,  Ireland  and  Fi-unce,  by 
the  title  of  James  111.  **  There  was  no 
other  ceremony,**  writes  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  ''than  that  the  Queen 
waited  on  him,  and  treated  him  as 
King ;  whilst  those  at  St.  Germnins 
kissed  his  hands,  and  the  French  com- 
plimented him.  What  was  done  in  the 
town,  was  done  in  a  tumultuous  manner. 
Some  say  there  was  a  herald,  an  Irish- 
man. Lord  Middleton  did  not  appear, 
because  he  couhl  not  tell  how  the  title 
of  France  would  be  taken  here,  hail 
they  done  it  in  form.  Lord  Middletou 
brought  the  seals  to  him,  which  he  gave 


I  to  liim  ag:iin.  Others  did  the  like.  I 
am  told,  that  bef«ire  the  French  Kin^ 
made  this  declaration,  he  held  a  council 
at  Marly,  where  it  took  up  stmio  time  to 
debate,  whether  he  should  own  him  or 
no ;  or  if  he  did,  whether  it  ouglit  not 
to  be  deferred  for  some  time.  The  secret 
of  all  this  matter  is  this,  that,  in  short, 
there  was  a  person  that  govenis  here, 
wlio  had  some  time  since  promised  the 
Queen  that  it  should  be  done ;  so  th:it 
whatever  pass<.'d  in  council,  was  only  for 
form's  sake." 

A  few  hours  after  the  death  of  her 
beloved  husband,  the  sorrowing  Maria 
d'Kstc  n^tircd  to  her  favourite  convent 
at  Chaillot,  and  there  solaceil  her  griet 
by  pmyer,  and  by  rigid  olwervances  of 
the   ceremonious  and  the  superstitinns 
rites  prescribed  by  the  Chiinrh  of  Rome 
for  those  who  have  been  l)erf*aved  of  a 
dear  relation.     On  the  seventeenth,  the 
ho<ly  of  James  1 1,  wiis  eniUdnied ;  his 
heart  was  placed  in  a  golden  nm,  and 
presenti'd  to  the  convent  at  ChaiUot;  his 
;  l)owels  were  privatelj  intcrreil   in  the 
I  church  of  the   Hcncdictines,  Fauxbourg 
de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  whither  his  body 
w:ts  conveyed  with  but  little  pomp ;  and 
after  the  <tbseqnies  were  solemniKed,  left 
unint(*rre<l  in  one  of  the  chapels,  a  cir- 
cumsUiuce   occasioned    by    his   having 
desircfl  in  his  will  to  be  buried  in  West- 
minster   Abltey.      On  the  nineteenth, 
Maria  returneif  to  St  Gerraatns ;  and  on 
the  twcniielh,  Louis  XIV.  came  thither 
to  pay  her  a  visit  of  condolence,  and  to 
compliment  her  young  son  as  King  of 
Kagland.     "  When  the  French  monarch 
arnvc<l  at  St.  Gemiains,''  writes  Charles 
Lyttelton  to  his  father,  "the  youthful 
King  of  England  met  him  at  the  top  of 
the  stsiirs,  and  after  they  bad  embraciMl 
one  another,  conducted  him  into  the 
mourning  chamber,   where  the  Queen, 
Maria  lieatrix,  laid  upon  the  bed   to 
receive  him  [according  to  the  custom  of 
Frnnoel.      After   the  ceremonies  were 
finisliecU  the  King  conducted  him  bock 
to  the  top  of  the  staira,  always  giving 
him  the  right  hand.** 

'llie  Earl  of  Manchester,  in  his  des- 
patches to  En«;laiid,  alludes  to  the  eventa 
of  this  i>eriod  in  the  I'ollowing  words  :— 
**  Sept<.'nibor  t  v«jnty-one.— I  did  not  go 
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to  VerMuHcsi  jcstcrday,  for  I  thons^lit  it 
not  proper  till  I  had  his  Mujcrity's 
onlen.  J  was  s;itiftfiu(l  that  the  whole 
discourse  would  Ix;  of  thi-ir  new  Hoi 
d'Aiffflctenr^  and  of  the  Kiu^  Roinf*  to 
nijike  him  the  6r3t  visit  to  St.  Gcr- 
inains,  which  he  did  th:it  ihj.  Jlv 
stay<*il  hut  little  with  him,  ^iviii«;  liini 
the  title  of  Majestv.  He  was  with  the 
Qik'i'U  a  considerable  time.  The  rest 
of  the  Court  made  their  compliments  the 
nmc  day. 

*•  Septt-mher  twcnty-thn  e.  The  French 
Kin^  made  the  1*.  (IViucc)  the  first 
▼isit.  The  next  day.  the  P.  (Prime) 
returned  the  Tisit  at  Vorsuilli-s ;  when 
the  French  Kinp^  treated  him  with  the 
same  n-sfiect  that  he  was  used  to  treat 
his  father.  All  the  ccrcmoiiirs  pn;(54  d 
to  I  he  perfect  satisfaction  of  those  at  St. 
(lerniains. 

*'Siptt?mhor  twenty- four. — I  have  seen 
l^f.  do  Torcy,  and  c:iu  perccivo  from  him 
that  the  French  King  w»sbrou;;ht  to  do 
this  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Queen,  at 
St.  Gcnnains.  It  is  ccrUin  that  M.  dc 
Torcy.  as  well  as  the  nst  of  tiie  minis- 
ters, was  against  it,  and  only  the  Dau- 
phin, and  Madame  dc  Maintenon,  whom 
the  Quern  had  prevailed  witli,  carried 
this  point.  The  will  of  the  late  King 
James  is  opened,  but  not  yet  published ; 
bu^  I  hear  it  is  to  be  printed.  What  I 
b«  e  learned  of  it  is,  that  the  Queen 
is  made  Regent ;  the  French  King  is 
desired  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
the  P.  (Prince)  ;  that,  in  csiso  he  be  re- 
stored, the  Queen  is  to  be  repaid  all  that 
she  has  laid  out  of  her  own ;  that  all 
other  debts  which  they  have  contracted 
since  they  left  England,  and  -^hat  can  be 
mode  out,  shall  be  puid.  That  the  new 
Einff  siiall  not  take  any  revenge  against 
his  father's  enemies,  nor  his  own.  That 
he  shall  not  use  any  force  in  matters  of 
religion,  nor  in  relation  to  the  estates  of 
any  person  whatsoever.  He  recom- 
nieuils  to  him  all  those  that  have  fol- 
IowihI  him.  I  am  told  that  Lord  Perth 
is  declared  a  Duke,  and  C  ir^'l  a  Lord. 
I  do  not  doubt  but  we  shall  hear  of 
several  new  titles  and  garters.  Certainly 
there  ought  to  be  some  stop  put  to  ull 
lhis,clsewe  shall  not  know  where  wc  are." 

James's    will  is  dated  Xuvenilier  the 


seventeenth,  1688 ;  it  was  made  by  him 
when  he  was  alxiut  to  join  his  army  at 
Salisbury,  just  after  the  Prince  of  Ontnge 
liad  landed,  liy  thut  tLitranient  he  desired 
that  his  body' be  privatily  interretl  in 
llunry  the  Seventh's  cha|M*l;  n:inicd  his 
son  IVinec  James  his  sole  heir,  con- 
5titutod  Marinas  liis  eieeutrix,  :ind  the 
guartlian  of  tlK-ir  son,  sind  si|»puiut(>d  a 
council,  consisting  of  Prince  lieorge  of 
Denmark,  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  of 
Queensbury,  the  Karls  of  Lindsay,  of 
Nottingham,  and  of  Perth,  and  otiur 
uohlis ;  some  of  whom  proved  friends, 
souie  foes,  to  assist  her  in  her  inipoiiant 
duties.  Rv  virtue  of  this  will,  Maria 
took  upon  hfrself  the  title  of  lU-gent  of 
Knj^land ;  and  the  King  and  the  Court 
of  Fninec  treated  her  as  such. 

During  his  s<»jcuni  in  Fn;ncc.  James 
h'd  a  devout,  harnile>s  life;  hunting  was 
iiis  chief  diversitm.  Futiu  r  Urcttouneau 
say.s,  '*  King  James  never  miased  t^o'wv^ 
to  La  Tnippc  once  a  year.  Ue  would 
stay  there  tliree  or  four  days,  which  he 
passed  in  long  mediUitinns  and  sjiiritual 
conferences  with  the  abbot  and  his  con- 
fessor, whom  he  took  with  him.  He 
assisted  at  the  choir  liours,  except  al 
night.  He  ate  nothing  but  cg^.. 
raisins,  and  pulse,  imK'Ss  he  was  in- 
disposed. Iiis  self* abhorrence,  and  liolv 
confession  for  liis  sins,  inspired  him  with 
such  a  spirit  of  mortification,  as  would 
have  carried  him  too  far,  if  his  confessor 
had  not  opposed  it,  and  moderated  his 
austerities.  He  kept  very  severe  fasts, 
and  would  upon  certain  days  bind  his 
bod^  with  a  very  sharp-pointed  iron 
chum.  His-self  discipline  was  very 
rigoroos,  and,  withall,  he  took  such 
care  to  conceal  those  exercises  of  pe- 
nance, that  having  once,  by  chance,  left 
his  instrument  of  discipline  in  a  place 
where  the  Queen  found  it;  he  so 
blushed,  that  her  Majesty  had  never  iu . 
her  life  before  seen  him  in  such  con- 
fusion." James  himself  asserts :  ^'  V  or- 
asmuch  as  it  has  pleased  the  divine 
goodness  graciously  to  touch  my  heart, 
when  I  was  at  La  Trappe,  more  sen- 
sibly than  ever;  1  have  since,  by  the 
aid  of  tiic  same  grace,  done  my  utmost 
to  reform  and  amend  my  life.  After  I 
had  been  tlierc  two  or  three  days,  which. 
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I  tlinnk  God,  1  continue  to  do  erorr 
jfsir  »tiicc  itiy  return  from  Irplnml,  I 
pTcciTe  I  hiiTc  niude  a  considenible 
iniprorement,  for  I  besrin  to  have  a 
niurc  perfect  knoirledgo  of  the  Tanity  of 
huinnn  rrnmdfur.  I  was  Tcr}*  well 
Cfrnvincnl  timt  nothini?  ouj^ht  to  lie 
more  piissionatcly  deitinMl  tlian  the  love 
of  G«h1  ;  and  that  it  is  tlie  duty  of 
every  irood  (Miristian  to  mortify  himself, 
eii|iei*ially  such  a  wretcli  as  I  am,  who 
have  lived  so  many  vc>ara  in  an  almost 
continued  state  of  sin ;  till,  at  hist,  it 
lias  pleasefl  thee.  Oh,  my  God !  out  of 
thine  infinite  mercy,  to  call  me  back  to 
myself,  by  thy  fatherly  corrections.'* 

James,  on  his  death-bed,  had  cliargod 
^faria  to  inform  his  dau«j-hter,  Anne  of 
Denmark,  that,  with  his  oxpinnsr  breath, 
he  had  for<;iven  her  and  ble!«.se4l  her. 
This  painful  duty  ^laria  ]H»rformed,  hy 
addressinp^  the  subjttincd  cold,  but  sin- 
cere and  trutiifnl  epistle  to  the  criminal 

rrinc(!S8,  Anne. 

"SeptembArSr^lTOl. 

**  I  think  myself  indispensably  obliged 
to  defer  no  h/uger  the  acquainting  you 
with  a  message  which  the  best  of  men, 
as  well  as  tlio  best  of  fathers,  has  left 
with  me  for  you.  Si>me  few  days  before 
his  death,  he  bid  me  find  means  to  let 
YOU  know  tliat  he  forgave  you  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  prayed  God  to 
do  so  too ;  that  he  gave  you  his  last 
blessing,  and  prayed  to  Go(l  to  convert 
your  heart,  and  confirm  you  in  the  reso- 
lution of  repairing  to  his  sou  the  wrongs 
done  to  himself;  to  which  I  shall  only 
add,  that  I  join  mj  prayers  to  his, 
herein,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  that  I 
shall  make  it  my  business  to  inspire  into 
the  young  man,  who  is  left  to  my  can*, 
the  sentiments  of  his  father,  for  better 
no  man  could  have." 

Maria's  first  act,  as  gunrdian  of  the 
Prince,  her  son,  was  to  publish  a  mani- 
festo in  his  name,  setting  forth  his  claims 
to  the  crown  of  England.  As  Mary 
had  died  withotit  chihlren,  and  Anne 
was  childless,  he  had  become  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  those  in  wliom  tlie  parlia- 
ment liad  settled  the  succession  in  1689. 
His  friends  anticipated,  and  his  enemies 
feared,  that  his  peaceful  rr;«toration  was 


at  hand.  A  month  had  not  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  James  II.'s  death,  before  Ful- 
ler, at  the  instigation,  it  is  iuppoM*<l,  o( 
some  of  the  Dutch  cabinet,  reprinted  and 
circulated  his  libellous  tract  entitleil  "  A 
full  demonstration  that  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales  was  the  sim  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Gray,  undeniably  proved,  bj  original 
letters  of  the  late  Queen  (jMana  Beatrix] 
and  others,  and  by  depositions  of  sevenil 
persons  of  worth  and  honour  never  Ix-fore 
published,  and  a  particular  account  of 
the  murder  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gray,  at  Paris; 
humbly  n'commended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  b«ith  houses  of  parliament."  Of 
the  character  of  this  Fuller,  some  idea 
may  be  formeil  from  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Kebruarv,  in  tlie  fourth  rear  of 
AVilliam  and  Mary,  declared  "that  the 
said  duller  was  a  notorious  impostor  and 
cheat,  and  a  false  accuser,  having  scan- 
dalized their  Majesties  and  the  govern- 
ment, abused  the  house,  and  falsely 
accused  several  persons  of  hononr  and 
quality,  for  all  which  offences  they  voted 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  to  command 
his  attorney-general  to  prosecute  him.*' 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  house  voted 
**•  that  Fuller,  having  taken  no  warning 
by  the  censure  received  from  the  llou^e 
of  Commons  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
Febniary,  1691,  and  the  punishment 
infiicted'on  him  by  the  just  sentence  of 
the  law  pie  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
the  pillory  as  an  impostor],  has  repeated 
his  evil  practices  by  several  false  accusa- 
tions in  divers  scandalous  pamp'niets ; 
this  house  doth  declare  the  said  William 
Fuller  to  be  a  cheat,  a  false  accuser,  ami 
an  incorrigible  rogue,  and  hath  ordenni 
that  Mr.  Attorney  do  prosecute  him  f<ir 
his  said  offences." 

The  libil  nevertheless  well  answered 
the  poipose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
that  of  strengthening  the  feelinr  in 
England  against  Maria  Beatrix  ana  her 
son.  The  city  of  London,  and  the  seve- 
ral counties  and  corporations  of  Eng- 
land, drew  up  addresses  to  William, 
expressive  of  the  deepest  indignation  at 
the  French  King's  presumption,  and  of 
their  determination  to  defend,  with  all 
their  power,  his  Majesty's  person  and 
government  against  any  attempted  in- 
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vMion  of  hU  crown  or  diirnity.  The 
wlmlo  nation  clainoiin.*ti  siluiul  for  wur 
with  l-'rance.  The  ]Nirli:iiiii.*iit  votrd 
timt  thcT  woultl  vi^oroufilv  assist  the 
King  ana  hia  luccoMors  atruinst  tiio  pri*- 
tcnrhxi  Prince  of  AVaU'S  niul   nil  othtr 

firrtcntli'ra  whatsocTcr.  Tlio  Coiunions 
iroui^ht  in  a  bill  for  iittaiiitins:  the  pre- 
tcmli'd  Prince  of  Wales,  wliicli.  Ininjj 
scut  up  to  the  Jjortls.  passinl  with  an  adtli- 
lional  clause  ot  attainiler  n^r^uiist  **  Ma- 
p'a,  his  prctentKnl  mother;"  hut  the 
Commons  btoutly  declareil  nij^aiiiKt  this 
itlditional  clause,  and  the  hill  wiu 
passed  without  it.  Iiiiiiic<liately  after- 
wnnls,  tlie  Lords,  a  majority  of  wlH»m 
Merc  the  williu!^  tools  of  William  III. 
aud  his  eahinct,  parsed  auoiiier  hill  for 
the  utbiinder  of  '*  Maria,  late  wife  of 
the  late  Kin;;  James,"  but  with  no  Ixtter 
9llcce^s  than  before.  Tiio  Commons, 
disg^iistcd  at  the  idea  of  attaiiitini;  the 
innocent  widow  of  tlieir  late  sovereign, 
threw  the  hill  under  the  tihle,  without 
eren  putting  it  to  the  question.  Nf^xt, 
both  houses  pnssed  an  act  for  abjuring 
Maria's  belored  son,  entitled,  "  An  act 
for  the  further  security  of  her  Majesty's 
person,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown'in 
the  Protestant  line,  and  extinguishing;  tlie 
hopes  of  the  precemled  Prince  of  Wales 
and  all  other  pretenders,  aud  their  open 
and  secret  abettors.*'  Tins  bill  had  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Jacohiti's ;  they 
had  hoped  that  the  King,  who  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  would  die  witiiout  giving 
the  royal  assent  to  it— but  in  tliis  they 
wereraistaken;  imroediatelpt  had  passecl 
the  honscii,  the  royal  fac-simile  was  stamp- 
ed on  it  by  a  special  commission,  and 
the  next  day,  being  the  eighth  of  Marcii, 
1702,  William  lit.  breathed  his  last. 

Meanwhile  Maria,  who  still  deeply 
mottrned  the  death  of  her  bcloTcd  hus- 
band, was  too  weak  in  body,  too  feeble 
in  mind,  to  successfully  gmpplc  with  the 
difficulties  that  surrounded  her.  The 
passing  of  the  bills  for  the  attainder,  and 
the  ab|uration  of  her  son,  overwhelmed 
her  with  sorrow ;  she  was  attacked  with 
u  alarming  illness,  and  when  the  news 


of  the  death  of  William  reached  St. 
(lenuains.  she  was  suiTering  from  ptdpi- 
bilion  of  the  heart,  and  from  the  Amt 
symptoms  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  and 
other  dangerous  maladiea.  She  wan 
lar  too  ill  to  utti-ud  the  delilxTationa 
of  her  council ;  aud  her  euhinet,  althougii 
it  w.'ui  distracted  with  jeahuisies,  and 
could  do  nothing  of  importance  without 
Iht.  yet  dared  not  endansjer  her  life,  hy 
consulting  her.  The  Prince,  her  s«m, 
could  not  emliark  for  Hritaiu  without 
her  consent,  nud  the  Jacobites  in  Kng- 
land,  Sct>tland.  and  Ireland,  although 
numerous  aud  wealthy  would  not  attempt 
a  rising,  unless  him,  for  whom  they  were 
wiliini;  to  dniw  their  swonis,  rrtu  present 
to  cheer  (hem  on.  Besitles.  neither  Fninee 
nor  Spain  then  felt  incliuird  to  lend  ef- 
fectu.d  aid  to  liie  caii!>e  of  tlieroy.il  Stuart, 
and  many  tliou<:)it  tiiat  the  reign  «>f  tho 
new  Qucin  Regnant  of  Kngland  would 
be  short,  and  that  tiie  whole  realm  would 
elieiTftdly  hail  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  the  son  of  James  II.  and  Maria 
was  now  generally  cidled,  as  her  succes- 
sor. Thus  it  was  that  Anne  of  Denmark 
ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
without  a  shadow  of  opposition. 

Maria's  progress  to  convalescence  was 
slow.  In  September,  1703,  she  wrote 
to  the  abliess  of  Chaillot.  that  her  breast 
had  been  lanced,  and  the  operation,  al- 
though painful,  had  eased  the  pangs  of 
the  cancer,  and  effected  a  marlied  im- 
provement in  her  general  health.  Her 
dreadful  malady,  however,  afterwards  in- 
creased in  severity  to  that  degree,  that, 
in  a  letter  to  the  abbesi  of  Cliaillot,  dated 
August,  1705,  she  says,  ^  I  suffer  from 
panss  in  my  breast  almost  constantly, 
and  X  seldom  hare  any  rest  at  night.*'' 
Bat  again  it  would  appear  the  progress 
of  her  deadly  disease  was  arrested  by 
the  skill  of  her  surgeon,  DeBeanlien,  who 
in  the  subsequent  September  performed 
another  operation  on  her  breast,  when, 
to  the  surprise  of  herself  and  her  friends, 
she  again  liecame  convalescent.  Tho 
health  of  the  Prince,  her  son,  also  was 
now  fuUy  established. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Ktrin'i  HH  alttmpU  la  iimde  StoltiiHd  HHumffiitfy — A  prite  let  m  Ait  iemt— 
QiHfH  Anne  vaiufi  Hm  "  Iht  I'rrlfitdcl'' — MarlbenngM  inlriaMti  fn  jlu^rwi — 
Maria  trrilri  la  MarHaramih — Itrnniarg  ditlrau  Jtrcn  hrr  M  m!it  at  CkmlM 
—Sil  pnil'  LtKii  a  rini  aj  tan^Bhuet  m  tkt  iwlh  af  lit  Jh/HpAm—Jtrnrn^d 
tentipaiii/tntt  irilh  Marlionrnpi — l>€ttlh  and  bnrial  af  htr  itnayHir,  iMt  I'riH. 
eat  Leiitia — flfr  mm  aiiftreil  la  qnil  FniHft — lltr  tantlliiilary  idler  la  L-nt 
StiJiU^lBH—Trtalif  a/  Ulrtfht  iig»ed—rrtltnitT  tmuAed  /™p  Fnmn—ili: 
trcf  ai^  ilarratiaii  at  SI.  Orrmaini -Maria' t  itmuu  in  arrcart—Jlmlamt  de 
JlainleiiBH  yraenm  htr  a  jmt/menl^iit  rmim  a  partiaa  of  krr  daircr  /rum 
liijIaHd—Jaeahila  m'g — Drtith  of  Qurtn  AHHa—AtfCMian  af  Ocerjt  I. — I'cir- 
KHul  detnamlralioui  in /aratir  a/ lit  IVtttmitr — Jfuria  ritUt  iimirl  Ltrrainr — 
/Tm  nuAjorlmHM  tnAauttil  ijf  tk$  dtalh  af  Liiiii  XII'.—  Il'/ini  Am  Mt.  lit  w.'i 
/ar  Seol/iiHil — Maria  rtttim  firtring,  iHtfaUt,  atatiuli  af  hit  pnftrrt  (io»  — 
Til  rxprdtliaH  faib. — lie  riii/thii  malAer  innynile — I>iui«r<m  ttolin^hnlffi-nm 
Ail  KiTiVe — Tcrribli  rzeeHliua  af  hii pRrtisaui  ih  Sughuil — lli  rcrim  la  -Jrw- 
tniH — Sirn/fH,  iS/wiii,  and  Bmara  mail  arrrl  prepnraliniii  la  amiA  htta — Tl-t 
ichrmi  iltlnM  mid  pretmlrd— Maria'*  latt  illHia—l>eath—VirlKtt~iilH«ikrtd 
— refirli/ — Oittguin — Cloii»g  tamr  af  thi  TrtUadir. 

;  Frilh  or  Furtli,  nrar  EJinbilrgh,   lh« 
I  Kneliili  fleet  vhax-d  liim  and  touk  uns 

that  h<  wuuM  not  p«rnit  Iha  piioce  la 

,  land,  and  retuinid  tu  Kmncs  withuut 
j  ictampting.  much  list  nccomplishii^,  the 
I  pmuined  uhject  of  hit  niiuian.  In  tlin 
I  abience  of  lipr  bLloiud  loa,  Marin  hnd 
i  retired  witlibuitlaugl.ter,  LauiM,to  bet 
fiiToarite  conrent  at  I  h:iitlot.  uid  tlieie, 
I  eniited  bv  the  niinii,  otfcrcd  up  praycn 
;  Tor  hii  Mret;  iiul  auxen.  UM  relura 
'  iinildiMnpuintniiMit troubled, bntdid  not 
'.liir;  for  nfeimigbti  prvriouilT 
on  DM  vomHii  hud  ippenred  to  her  in  * 
dreBin,  and  tuld  lier  (bat  tbU  time  ho 
wouhl  not  Uod  ;  i  viiiuo  vbicli  both  her- 
■eirondtbeiupentitiouiBiuu  iiiurpreted 
u  ■  ture  onea  uf  the  &ilm«  of  the  tn- 
Tliii  uttetnpted  inmaian  of 
.  eaaied  an  ilarmmg  run  upon 
}{tink  of  Englmd  foi  gold,  and  u 
tt'rrifled  Queen  Auiir,  that  her  cabintt 
wta  price  on  thebmdof  lier  unfortumite 
hulf-brother,  and  ihe  henelf  did  much 
to  cidiide  him  Frum  the  throne,  bj  now. 
in  ber  addresi  to  parliament,  itjUn^  him 
"the  Prctciidei."  a  name  by  nhich  bi 
vai  ever  nfii  nturdi  known  in  Engluud. 
AlliTthis  fuilun',  llio  Pretender  Kerviil 
iu  (he  Fn'iicli  UTiuf  iu  (lie  Ijyv  Uuuutfiis, 
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■nd  ftaquentlf,  but  Tainlf,  impartiini'd 
Maria  to  procure  moner.  amu,  and  othei 
OHiitance  from  the  King  of  Krance,  ic 
iiipDOrtof  therBUteofherwn.  ThaSeotch, 


Seollan 


in  tjieir  entnKitica  for    the  mi'ans  to  riia  '  aitoniih 
and  proclaim  the  at       ~  ~ 
Uana    "— •-^-     >~ 

vm.  _..-   ,  -  ... 

time  Maria  broached  the  tnbject.  I.ouii 
XIV.  put  berofftill  tliaapringoflTOB, 
Rt  whieh  period  he  nsulned  to  lend  an 
expedition,  headed  by  the  prince,  her 
ton.  in  perton,  to  make  a  destent  on  the 
coHit  of  Scotland.  The  Sect  woi  pre- 
pared at  Dunkirk,  but  the  ChcTulieT  d« 
St.  George  (the  name  which  the  prince 
•Hamed  in  thia  adtcnture).  when  about 
to  embJirk.  ¥raa  leized  with  meailci: 
tbiieauied  a  lU^laj  of  kvcriI  dura ;  and 
whpn,  at  laat.  Fourbin.  the  Freiieh  lul- 
Biintl,  put  to  tea.  the  wiiiiher  pniTi-il  fiiiil 
aud  ituruiy,  and  oD  bin  entcrinpt  Ihi' 
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wlicrc  he  proved  liimself  a  conrngwiw 
and  c'liei^elic  soldier,  and  at  the  Imttle 
of  Oiidfiiante  witnessed  the  superior 
military  i^enius  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
ituroii^h,  with  whom  he  waa  cirrviiip  on 
n  seeret  corro«pontlcnce.  That  Marl- 
boniif^h  wjisat  lieurt  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  s<»n  of  James  J  I.  cannot 
be  doubted.  AVlicn  Uiuis  MV.  niaiie 
ineffectual  nejrtiei.itions  for  pence  in 
the  summer  of  1708.  MarUiorough  men- 
tioned the  exil*tl  Prinee  to  the  French 
minister,  T«>rcy,  in  terms  of  affection, 
and  even  advisetl  Torcy  to  renew  the 
demand  of  .Marias  dower.  "  Insist  on 
thatnriicic  to  the  Viscount  Townshend.** 
s.'iitl  he ,  '*  that  lonl  is  a  sort  of  insjnx'tor 
over  my  conduct.  He  is  an  honest  man 
but  a  whii: ;  I  must  speak  like  an  ob- 
stinate Knijlishnian  in  liis  prrsuice." 
A.«::(in,  in  lii«*  eonfVn'nce  with  the  Pre- 
tender's natnnil  hnilhir,  lUrwick.  Marl- 
borougli  remarki  iK  '*  As  t)ie  English  will 
never  permit  France  to  imi)osc  a  sove- 
reign on  them,  I  hoiie  to  extricate  tiiu 
Prince  from  ilie  influence  of  France,  and 
then  by  prudent  arran^fements  to  unite 
all  |)ersons  in  acknowlctlging  him  as  the 
successor  to  his  sister  Anne's  throne." 
Mnrlborou^li,  likewise,  wliilst  the  hos- 
tile armies  were  enc:inii)cd  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  S&irfe,  sent  a  party 
of  his  officers  to  the  Pretender,  who  was 
then  serving  in  the  French  army  under 
Villars,  wim  a  polite  request  that  he 
would  favour  them  witii  en  audience, 
tliev  Wing  anxious  to  behold  the  son  of 
their  late  beloved  King  James  II.  The 
audience  was  willingly  granted,  and  the 
Jacobite  officers  were  each  pntented 
with  a  medal  bearing  the  likemss  of  the 
Churalier  St.  George,  and  wrapped  in 
pi{K;r,  on  which  was  written  the  sub- 
joined enigmaticid,  but  significant  allu- 
sion to  the  bravery  of  the  cxili^l  prince 
at  the  murderous  battle  of  Malnlaquet: 
"The  medal  is  goo<l,  for  it  bore  six 
nours'  fire;  rou  know  it  xvas  hot,  for 
yoursi'lvcs  blew  the  coals,  on  the  me- 
morable 11th  of  September,  1709.  Yoti 
know  it  was  then  well  tried."  Besides 
encouraging  those  pettv  treasons,  Marl- 
h(»roug)i  c:irried  on  at  tfiis  time,  through 
hiM  ncpliew  Berwick,  a  sirret  corrcs- 
pundcuue  wilii  Maria   lieuirix,  who,  in  ' 


reply  to  one  of  his  letters,  tn  which  he 
informed  her  of  his  intention  to  reaign 
his  appointments  under  (^ueen  Aunt*, 
makes  mention  of  her  son  by  the  fic- 
titious name  of  Mr.  ^(atthews.  **  I  was 
glnd,'*  she  writes,  "  to  find  you  still  con- 
tinued in  your  goo<l  resolution  towanis 
Mr,  Matthrtc»  [the  Prince].  I  was  sur- 
prisi'd,  on  the  other  hand,  to  m'c  you  had 
a  design  of  quitting  cverythin:;  imme- 
diately after  the  iieacc  was  combuhd. 
for  I  find  that  to  be  tiic  only  means  of 
rendering  you  useless  to  your  friends, 
and  your  retreat  may  prove  danirerous 
to  yourself.  You  pre  too  lar<;e  a  nnirk 
and  too  much  exposed  for  malice  to  niiss, 
and  your  enemies  will  never  believe 
themselves  in  safety  till  they  have  ruined 
you.  Hut  as  you  are  lost  if  you  quit 
your  employments,  I  see  likewise,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  will  lie  dittieult 
for  you  to  keep  yourself  in  ofhci;  as 
things  are  now  situated,  so  that  your 
interest  itself  now  dechires  for  your 
honour.  •  •  •  The  adviee  you  gave 
us  in  sendin:r  us  to  the  new  favourite,^ 
is  very  obligiuir;  hut  what  can  wu  ho|)e 
from  a  stranger  who  has  no  oldigations 
to  us?  Whereas,  we  have  nil  the  rciison 
in  the  world  to  depend  upon  yon,  since 
we  have  now  but  the  same  interest  to 
manage,  and  you  hayo  the  power  to  put 
Mr.  Matthews  in  a  condition  to  protect 
you.  Lay  aside  then,  I  Ix'Seecn  you, 
your  resolution  of  retiring,  take  courage, 
and  without  losing  more  time,  send  us 
u  (Mirson  in  whom  we  can  liaye  entire 
confidence ;  or  if  you  have  not  such  a 
innn  with  you,  allow  us  to  send  you  one 
whom  wo  may  trust,  in  order  to  concert 
matters  for  our  ccmmon  interest,  which 
can  neyer  be  properly  done  by  letters. 
*  *  *  I  must  not  conclude*  without 
thanking  jou  for  promising  to  assist  me 
in  my  suit  [her  endeavour  to  procure 
the  payment  of  her  dower],  at  the  treaty 
of  peace.  My  cause  is  so  just  that  1 
have  every  reason  to  liotie  I  shall  gain 
it,  at  least  1  conceive  that  Mr.  Matthews's 
sifter  [<,tiieen  Anne]  is  of  too  good  a 
dinpoNitiiiu  to  oppose  iL"  The  poor 
Qui-i  n  at  this  time  was  suffering  from 
peeuiiitiry  distress,  and  stood  greatly  io 

*  Ml-!'.  Mushniii,who  h<id  secured  theestcvm 
of  (v*'<-^a  Aiiim 
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need  of  the  income  so  justly  her  due 
Aft  Quecn-dowa<^r  of  Eii^laml.  I^oiiis 
XIV.  trns  80  impovcrUluHt  by  the  ex- 
penses of  the  protRicted  wur,  thut  he 
could  ntfbrd  to  iiUow  iter  hut  little,  and 
that  little  was  (Cf^-'Atly  n-duiTd  by  the 
peculations  of  the  Fn  nch  oxcluqucr, 
n'hot  when  she  expostulatoil  with  thuni 
on  their  niaUpraetices,  Uildly  told  her 
if  she  did  so  a^ain,  thcv  would  stop  her 
income  altn«;ctiicr.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances she,  still  to  meet  the  demands 
on  her  in^pororishcHl  purse  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  emisprtints  at  St.  Gvr- 
mains.  n>tirctl  with  her  <I.-iu<;^htcr  to  her 
favourite  convent  at  Chaillot^  wlierc  slie 
afterwards  chietlv  resided.  l-'or  her 
apartments  at  tins  convent  she  {mid,  or 
rather  ajfreed  t{»  pay,  a  yen rlv  rent  of 
4,000  francs,  and  as  she  could  live  there 
at  a  very  trifliu.!^  cost,  and  indulirc  to 
the  full  those  RMCetic  superstitious  hahit.s 
which  she  erroneously  but  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty 
and  necessary  to  salvation,  she  ceased  to 
consider  St.  Gerniains  as  her  residence, 
and  only  occasionally  visited  there,  to 
serve  the  interests  of  her  son.  On  the 
death  of  the  Dauphin,  in  the  spring  of 
1711,  Maria  paid  Louis  a  visit  of  condo- 
lence at  Marly,  and  afterwards,  accom- 
panied by  her  son  and  daughter,  who  were 
in  deep  mourning  for  the  occasion,  (she 
iierself  was  already  in  black,  a  costume 
she  wore  in  memory  of  her  depai-ted 
husband  to  the  day  of  her  death),  paid 
state  visits  of  sympathy  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family. 

The  preliminary  treaties  for  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  greatly  excited  the  Queen 
and  the  exiles  at  St.  Gennains.  The 
hope  that  she  would  at  length  receive  her 
dower,  and  the  fear  that  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth would  bo  compelled  to  repudiate 
her  son's  title  and  csiuse,  at  once  raised 
and  deprened  the  spirits  of  the  st^rrowiug 
3Iarta.  The  disgniced  and  double-dealing 
Marlborough  renewed  his  secret  coitc- 
spondence  with  the  widow  and  son  of  Jumcs 
the  Second,  and  he  even  had  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Jacobite  agent,  Tun- 
stal,  who  with  studied  mystification  wrote 
to  Middlcton— **  I  had*  two  long  con- 
ferences with  him  about  Mrt.  Bvnnrrft« 
plaria  s]  hursiiit  [<lowcr]  and  Mr.  Ktlhfs 


[the  Pretender's]  affairs,  us  to  both  wliich 
he  shows  a  gooti  will,  and  gives,  in  np» 
pcaraitc<>,  sineerc  wishes ;  hut  how  far  he 
will  be  able  to  work  effectually  in  the 
matter,  1  leave  you  to  judsre.  First,  as 
\Ai  Mr*.  BcrnaraH  thtdy  [chiuse  fiir  the 
payment  of  Maria's  dtiwtrr],  he  s:iys  it 
niiist  Ik*  iu.sisied  upon  in  time,  for  he 
looks  upon  it  as  certain  that  auffcwMMio- 
datioH  [iK'ace]  will  be  made :  and  if  he 
should  ue  found  capable  of  helping  or 
signing  this  deetl,  he  a.^ures  Mrt.  Jkr- 
uttrd  of  his  best  service."  The  court  of 
SL  Gcrmains,  however,  it  appears,  placed 
little  reliance  in  the  professions  of  one 
who  had  played  a  grossly  treacherous 
part  to  his  old'mastcr,  James  the  Second, 
OS  mav  be  g:irherc<l  from  an  answer  to 
this  Ji.spatch  written  by  Middleton,  in 
wliieh  he  savs :  "lie  [Marlbomugh] 
might  h.ivc  Ven  .<;r«'at  and  gtNNl,  but 
GimI  hardened  rJi.-iraoh's  heart,  and 
he  csm  now  only  pretend  to  ihe  hum- 
ble merit  of  u  post-boy,  who  briu^ 
good  news  to  wliich  he  I'luii  not  ceiitn- 
buted."  Whilst  rejoicing  over  the 
pn»spect  of  obtjiiniiig  her  unjustly- 
withiield  dower.  j\laria  was  called  upon 
to  moan  the  death  of  the  Daaphin, 
the  Dauphincss,  and  their  eldest  son,  u 
domestic  calamity  which  overwhelmed 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  sorrow,  dark- 
ened the  political  horizon  of  the  widow 
and  son  of  James  the  Second,  and  was 
followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  bereavement 
little  anticipated  by  the  court  at  St.  Gcr- 
mains. On  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1712, 
the  King  of  England,  as  the  Pretender 
was  usuiuly  styled  in  Fntnce,  proeeeded 
to  Chaillot,  and  the  same  evening  con- 
ducted his  mother  and  sister  from  the 
convent  to  St.  Gerniains.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
small-pox,  and  although  he  recovered,  his 
sister,  the  Princess  Louisa,  caught  the 
infection,  of  which  she  expired  at  seven 
minutes  to  nine  on  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, the  eighteenth  of  April.  The  afflic- 
tion distracted  the  \ioor  Queen,  and  threw 
her  into  a  violent  fever;  the  prince  was 
not  yet  out  of  danger,  and  for  several 
days  the  life  of  the  mother  and  of  the  sod 
was  equally  despaired  of;  indeed,  it  was 
reported  that  the  prince  was  dead.  **  I 
!  and  mine,"  writes  a  London  Jacobite  to 
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ope  of  Maria's  ladies,  "have  so  shared 
in  your  bereavement,  that  we  thoiii^ht 
our  sorroTTs  could  liavc  no  oddition  when 
we  heani  your  chevalier  was  recovered ; 
but  now  we  find  our  mistake ;  for  since 
we  had  yours  to  my  daughter  Jonny,  'tis 
said  at  court  ho  is  despaired  of,  and  on 
the  Exchan.^c  that  he  is  dead,  that  he  ate 
too  much  meat,  and  ^^ot  a  cohl  witii  gointr 
out  tcMi  soon.  •  •  ♦  1  cannot  lielp 
boins;  anxious  for  his  health,  notxvith- 
standiu<;  your  x-wuranci-s  of  his  recovery ; 
for  we  liaVe  so  many  cruel  n-porls  alxuit 
him,  that  it  is  fuou^h  to  make  lis  dis- 
tracted. l*ray  assure  his  atilicted  mother 
of  my  most  humhle  duty,  (rod  in  lieavcu 
send  her  comfort,  for  she  wants  it ;  no« 
tiling  hut  her  goodness  could  resist  such 
a  stniku." 

The  heart  of  the  promising  yoiinj 
flower  of  St  Gcrmains,  Princess  Louisa, 
was  dcpositetl  beside  that  of  htr  father's, 
in  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  and  her  body 
was  placed  by  the  side  of  his,  in  the  church 
of  the  Enfl^lish  Henedictines,  Paris.  Ini-  | 
mediately  Maria  had  sufficient!  y  recovered, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  nnd  Afadame  de 
Maintcnon  paid  her  visits  of  condolence, 
and  kindly  assured  her  that  the  whole  court 
of  France  deeply  deplored  her  loss,  ^f  aria 
did  not  return  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot 
till  the  end  of  July,  and  when  she  arrived 
she  hurst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed : — 
'*  Alas !  alas !  the  house  is  desolate ;  this 
is  not  as  it  used  to  be ;  but,  oh  God,  thou 
art  just  and  holv  :  it  has  pleased  thee  in 
thy  infinite  wisdom  to  take  the  child  and 
leave  the  mother;  and  hard  though  it  be 
to  part,  yet  will  I  ever  pray.  God,  thou 
art  the  master,  thy  holy  will  be  done, 
and  thy  hallowed  name  be  praised  and 
blessed  to  all  eternity."  She  then  visited 
the  chapel,  where  the  hearts  of  her  be- 
loved husband  and  child  were  enshrined, 
pravod  for  the  eternal  repose  of  their 
souk  and  returned  to  her  apartments 
choked  with  sorrow,  and  blinded  with 
tears.  Before  the  fallen  Queen  had  re- 
covered from  this  shock,  she  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  cstranjfemcnt  of  her  be-  ! 
loved  son.  By  order  of  the  French  mi-  ' 
nisters,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  quit- 
ted St  Germains  on  the  ei.irhteentb  of 
August,  nnd  proceeded  to  Livry,  where  | 
he  was  permitted  to  take  up  his  residence, 


previous  to  his  hnnl  departure  from 
rniiice.  From  Livry  he  paid  sevenil 
visits  to  his  mother  at  Chaillot,  and  hn 
visited  the  opera  at  Pans  on  tlie  sumo 
night  that  Lord  Uolingbroke,  the  English 
amlMs^ador  extraordinary  for  the  peace, 
went  tliiTc  in  btate.  On  the  first  of 
September,  Maria,  and  the  nobles  and 
ladies  who  sliared  her  exile,  paid  a  formal 
visit  to  her  son  at  Livry.  The  next 
day,  the  mother  ami  son  parted  in  sorn>w, 
and  after  three  days'  jouri:cy,  the  Pre- 
tender reached  (.'lialons-sur-.Marne,  where 
he  was  to  await  the  events  of  the  uegi>- 
tiation»  at  Utrecht.  Thn>ughout  the 
autumn  the  Uueeu  Buffered  from  ill 
health,  and  from  a  molaucholy  depression 
of  spirits,  oecasioned  by  her  domestic  mis- 
fortunes. In  DeccmlxT.  her  sorrows 
were  incre:ise*l  by  the  news  of  her  son's 
coolness  to  tiie  I*l:irl  of  Middletou,  his 
chief  counsellor.  Middletou  had  bt>eu 
charged  with  betraying  the  Pretender's 
state  secretji  to  Queen  Anne's  oibinet,  a 
charge  which  he  di>proved  with  indigna- 
tion, and  then  offi-red  to  resign  his  thank- 
less, profitless  iMist;  which  so  alarmed 
Maria,  who  had  every  confidence  in  tiie 
integrity  and  ability  of  the  Esirl.  tiiat  she 
addressed  to  him  the  subjoined  concilia- 
tory epistle : — 

**  St.  Gemiiiins,  January  28tli,  171.3. 
**  I  have  not  had  the  heart  all  tliis 
while  to  write  to  you  npon  the  dismal 
subject  of  your  leaving  the  King,  but  I 
am  sure  you  arc  just  enough  to  lK>lieve 
that  it  has  and  dues  give  to  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  that  which  I  see  it 
gives  the  King  increases  mine.  You  tell 
me  in  your  last  letter,  upon  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's coming  away,  that  if  your  opinion 
had  been  followed,  you  had  gone  first, 
hut  if  mine  were,  you  should  never  go 
first  nor  last  But,  nlas !  I  am  gro^vn  so 
insignificant  and  useless  to  my  friends, 
that  all  I  can  do  is  to  pray  for  them,  and 
God  knows  my  poor  prayers  are  wortli 
but  little.  I  own  to  voti'that,  as  weary 
as  I  am  of  the  worlif,  1  am  not  yet  so 
dead  to  it  as  not  to  feel  the  usage  tlie 
King  and  I  meet  with.  IJis  troubles  are 
more  sensilde  to  me  than  my  own,  and 
if  nil  fell  only  on  me.  nnd  his  affairs  went 
Well,  and  he'  more  ca.'ty,  I  think  I  could 
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bo  to  too ;  hut  wo  must  tike  what  God 
•ends,  unu  as  he  sends  it,  and  suhniit  oiir- 
8clve»  entirely  to  his  will,  which  1  ho|ie 
in  bis  mercy  tie  will  ^ive  us  gmce  to  do. 
and  then,  in  spite  of  the  world,  ull  will 
turn  to  our  jrood. 

**  You  told  me  in  one  of  your  former 
letters  thiit  you  were  charmed  witli  the 
King  being  a  jrood  son.  AVhut  do  you 
think,  then,  thut  I  must  bo,  that  am  tiic 
po<»r  old  doting  mother  of  him  ?  I  do 
assure  yuu  his  kindness  to  nie  is  all  my 
sun|x»it  under  God,  and  I  am  confirmed 
of  lute  more  than  ever  in  my  observutiim 
that  the  better  you  nre  xvitli  him,  tlie 
kinder  he  is  to  me ;  but  I  am  also  eliarmed 
with  him  for  being  a  go<Hl  master,  and  a 
true  friend  to  those  who  dcsi-rve  it  of 
him,  though  I  am  sorry  from  my  heart 
that  you  have  not  had  so  much  cause  of 
late  to  make  experience  of  it. 

"  M.  R. 

'*  I  sny  nothing  to  you  of  business,  nor 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  I  write  all  I  know 
to  the  King,  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to 
make  repetitions.  I  expect,  with  some 
impatience  and  a  great  deal  of  fear.  Hum- 
phrei/9  [Queen  Anne's]  decision  as  to 
Fratfcf  [tife  Pretender's  being  permitted 
t*}  reside  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine]." 

\  measure  which  ultimately  was  pri- 
vately consented  to  by  Anne,  and  puldidy 
opnosed  by  her  ministers. 

Maria  pVerailed  upon  Middleton  to  re- 
tain bis  post,  but  she  had  scarcely  ceased 
to  rejoice  over  the  success  of  ber  media- 
tion, when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
signed  (March  the  thirtieth,  1713) ;  and 
to  fill  her  cup  of  sorrow  to  OTerflow- 
iug,  it  was  therein  stipulated  that  the 
Knig  of  France  recognized  the  limi- 
Uition  of  the  suoeession  to  the  kin^om 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Protestant  hue  of 
Hanover,  and  that  he  and  his  heirs  en- 
gaged that  the  person  who,  since  the  de- 
cease of  King  James  the  Second,  has 
taken  upon  himsolf  the  title  of  King  of 
Great  Kritain,  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
reside  in  France ;  and  that  the  King  of 
France  agreed  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
not  to  disturb  th<i  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
her  heirs  and  successors  of  the  Protestant 
line,  nor  to  give  aid,  favour,  nor  counsel, 


directly  or  indirectly,  by  land  or  by  «*a, 
to  anyporsoH  who  shall  opiKMC  the  Pro- 
testant succtrssion.  Again  aiul  again  did 
the  fallen  Queen  read  these  articles,  with 
tiiirful  eyes  and  aching  heart.  *'The 
King  of  Fill  nee,"  she  renmrked  to  tlie 
nuns  of  Chailhit.  **  was  forced  to  consent 
to  the  terms  uf  this  harsh  treaty,  fur  it 
was  only  on  these  conditions  that  thu 
Knglish  wouhl  have  made  peace,  lltiw- 
eviT,"  she  concluded,  **  my  son  has  scut 
a  protest  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
Utrfciit,  asserting  his  title  to  the  crown 
<if  Great  Britain  ;  but  I  fear  it  will  avail 
him  not ;  for  although  I  hare  latelv  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  Scots  and  the 
Irish  are  sincircly  attached  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  tlicy  arc  without  money,  amis« 
or  wise,  energetic  leadirs."* 

As  ttic  autumn  advanced,  the  distress 
of  her  fulhiwffs  at  St.  Germains  induced 
Maria  to  borrow  money  at  a  high  inte- 
rest, to  relieve  tiieir  pressing  necessities, 
and  then  to  intreat  Madame de  Maintenou 
to  lay  her  own  (x-cuniory  difficulties  btr- 
fore  Louis  the  Kourteenth.  Her  pride 
was  wounded  at  having  to  make  this  ap- 
peal ;  but  sill  the  Jacobitt>8at  St  Germains 
were  dying  of  liunger,  and  the  French 
officials  had  allowed  her  income  to  run 
considerably  in  arrears.  Madame  de 
Maintenou  wnite  her  a  sympathizing  let- 
ter in  n-ply.  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
she  receive<l  the  acceptable  sum  of  fiftv 
thousand  livres.  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
she  imuicdiately  distributed  amongst  her 
famishing  followers. 

At  this  period  the  expenses  of  the  late 
war  had  so  completely  exhausted  tlie 
finances  of  France,  that  Maria  again 
found  it  impossible  to  procure  the  regu- 
lar ])aymcnt  of  her  income ;  and  at  tlie 
commencement  of  1714,  the  Jacobites  at 
St.  Germains,  most  of  Whom  depended 
on  her  munificence  for  subsistence,  were 
once  more  threatened  with  the  horrors 
of  starvation.  But  at  tliis  distressing 
moment,  when  another  appeal  to  the 
kind  intercession  of  the  aIl-|)Otent  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenou  appeared  inevitable, 
Maria,  to  h'>r  joy,  received  the  first  and 
only  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  join- 
ture settled  on   her  by  the  govemmenl 

•  From  MS.  In  the  possession o/ J.  Chidler 
Esq. 
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of  Enj^lanil.  She  claimed  £oO,000  per 
annum ;  but  the  lunl  trcnsiirer,  Harley, 
mluced  this  amount  bv  £:J000,  and  sent 
ber  £11,750,  as  the  iint  quarter's  nay- 
ment,  a  sum  she  tiiuukfuUy  received,  in 
t)ie  ho|)c  of  reconciliu<;  Queen  Anne  to 
brr  son,  and  ahm  that  biiv  heiitelf  niijjfht 
nlli'Tiute  the  mist>rr  uf  the  f'ainisliiu"' 
cmijfnints  at  St.  Gerniains.  Meanwhile 
the  Prefendcr  coniinuitl  to  reside  within 
the  dominions  of  the  i'uke  of  I^rraiue, 
and  reports  were  circuhitcd  thut  he  had 
ahjurett  the  faitli  of  Rome  for  tiiat  of 
the  Protiiitant  Church  of  England,  in 
the  hoiic  of  securing  tlie  crown  of  (ireat 
Hi  iUiiu.  These  reports  caused  the  bigot- 
ed >(aria,  for  sucii  it  niiut  be  allowed 
she  nidW  was,  great  uneasiness,  till 
they  were  firmly  contradicted  by  the 
iVi'tender  himself,  who,  in  si  k*tter  ad- 
dressed to  her  on  the  thirtieth  of  Dc- 
cfmber,  1713,  assured  her  that  tiny 
were  quite  without  foundation,  and  tluit 
lie  woidd  sooner  hiv  dead  at  her  feet 
than  abandon  his  faith ;  a  communica- 
tion which  in  itself  afforded  a  sufficient 
retison  for  excluding  bim  from  the 
throne  of  a  Protestant  kingdom,  but  to 
which  the  English  and  Scotch  Jacobites 
were  blinded  by  their  hot  partizan  zeal. 
They  lioped  at  Queen  Anne's  death, 
which  was  generally  belieTed  to  be  at 
hand,  to  hail  him  as  her  lawful  successor; 
and  when  she  and  her  cabinet  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  remove  him  from 
the  court  of  Lorraine,  they  composed 
&nd  Bung  at  their  private  oooTirial  meet- 
ings the  following  spirited  song : — 

TbiM— Owr  (A«  AtBt  oihI/v  own*. 

*«  Bring  In  the  bowl.  Til  tonst  a  health 
To  on«  that  has  neither  land  nor  wealtli ; 
The  bonniest  lad  jou  ever  law, 
Ih  over  the  hills  and  far  awa*. 
Over  the  bills,  and  orer  the  dales. 
No  lasUng  peace  till  he  prevalU ; 
P^ill  lip.  my  ladK,  with  a  loud  huzsa, 
A  health  to  him  that's  fkr  awa'. 

By  France,  by  Rome,  likewiie  by  Spain, 
By  all  ronook,  but  I>ake  Lorraine; 
Thu  next  rsnioTe  appears  nioet  plain. 
Will  be  to  bring  him  back  again. 
Over  the  hillit  and  far  awa'. 
Over  the  hilU  and  fkr  awa', 
The  bonnieiit  ImI  yon  ever  saw, 
1*1  over  the  hills  and  far  awa'. 

He  knew  no  harm,  he  knew  no  guilt. 
No  lawM  liad  brokit,  no  liliwwl  had  npilt; 


If  rogues  hiii  father  did  hAirar, 

What'ii  tliat  to  liini  that'll  faraway? 

Over  the  hill.*  and  far  awa', 

B«yoiid  the  hilh  and  f«r  awa*; 

The  wind  mnv  cliHii);e  and  fairly  Maw, 

And  blaw  him  back  tliaCs  Mown  awa'."* 

Queen  Anne  died  the  first  of  Augtist, 
1714  :  tlie  nvwi  ol'ilie  event  was  carried 
to  Muri:i  witli  eaL^lc's  wings,  and  she  in 
all  haste  imparted  it  by  ex|iress  to  her 
s«m  ut  Jx>rraiue.  who,' without  delay, 
proeerdid  ineojjnito  to  P;iris  to  consult 
iiis  mother  and  his  leading  partizniis,  on 
the  propriety  of  hastening  to  Knglaiid 
to  ys!*rrt  his  rights.  'Vho  secret  of  his 
arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
was  quieklv  cnrrieil  to  the  court  of 
Franee,  and  ns  I^iuis  XIV.  felt  no  in- 
clination to  wage  another  war  with 
Kn*7laiul,  he  «cut  Do  Torcy  to  request, 
and  if  needful,  to  order  him  iiimn- 
diatcly  and  privately  to  quit  Fraiiee.  T!ie 
ret]ue8t  siifiiced ;  indeed,  by  not  being 

f present  at  the  death  of  Anne,  he  hatl 
est  his  best  chance  uf  success ;  besides, 
he  had  not  been  invited  to  England,  he 
had  neither  money,  men,  nor  ships  to 
cross  the  channel  with,  and  George  I. 
had  l)een  proclaimed  without  opposition  : 
he  thereh)re  had  bat  one  reasonable 
alternative,  that  of  returning  to  liOr- 
raine,  and  there  awaiting  the  course  of 
rrents  On  reaching  Plombiere,  in 
Lorraine,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  set- 
ting forth  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  and  thelate  Queen  Anne's 
intentions  in  his  favour;  which  was 
followed  by  the  disgrace  of  Harley,  Do- 
lingbroke,  Ormoud,  and  several  other 
noblemen,  who  in  Anne's  reign  had  for 
venal  purposes,  rather  than  from  prin- 
ciple, corrusponded  with  the  court  at  St 
Gerroains.  Meanwhile  Maria  suffered 
from  an  alarming  illness;  and  although, 
contmry  to  all  expectations,  she  recover- 
ed, tlie  shock  had  irreparably  injured  her 
physical  powers.  In  the  spring  of  17 1'5, 
the  piipulccc  of  England  andScothind 
rose  in  riot  in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 
The  cries  of  "No  Hanover!"  *•  St. 
George  for  England  f  and  *'  Down  with 
the  koiuitlheuils  r  wet e  echoed  through- 
out London,  Oxford,  and  most  of  the 


*  Kill's  Koyal  Letters, 
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prtncipul  citicf ;  the  effi<jv  of  'William 
III.  wai  bi*rnt;  and  at  hMinburgh  imd 
other  towns  in  Scothuitl«  llic  bcultli  of  the 
disinherited  reprrsvntative  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty  was  puhlidy  drank,  amidst  the 
maddehinff  Iiiizzus  of  the  |>coplc.  These 
enthusiastic  dcmonstnitions  alfurdcd  him 
whose  iutori'st.Y  they  were  meant  to 
serve,  anotlier  opportunity  to  make  a 
perhaps  successful  clutch  nt  the  crown 
that  lie  hoped,  hut  was  destined  never,  to 
wear.  ^)r>iin,  however,  tlio  auspicious 
moment  was  allowed  to  slip  hy.  .Maria 
was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  that  son 
wliich  her  enemies  had  n^prrsented  as  a 
supposititious  child,  and  her  maternal 
fears  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Stuurt  partizuns.  Altliou«;h  in  a 
state  of  puinful  debility,  she  in  June 
proccciled  hy  oa«y  stages  to  Plomhieres. 
met  her  son  there,  accompanied  )iim  to 
the  court  ut  Itjir,  and  entreated  liim,  for 
her  sake,  not  to  cndan<i^T  the  lives  of 
himself  and  his  dearest  friends  by  at- 
tempting^ a  descent  either  on  England 
or  Scotland,  without  un  ample  supply  of 
money,  ships,  arms,  and  men.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fallen  Queen  and  her 
cabinet  were  closely  watched  hj  the 
Karl  of  Stair,  the  English  ambassador 
in  France ;  wlio/in  one  of  his  dispatches, 
dated  July  twenty- fourth,  remarks,  *'  I 
sent  Barton  to  Lorraine,  to  be  informed 
of  the  Pretender's  motions.  I  met  the 
Abl)e  du  Bois  in  a  wood,  and  gave  him 
nn  account  of  tlie  intelligence  I  had 
concerning  the  Pretender.  I  desired 
he  would  be  particularly  careful  in  in- 
forming himself  concerning  the  Pre- 
tender's designs,  qrC  how  mr  the  court 
meddled  with  them  Five  days  after- 
wards, Stiiir  again  reported  to  his  cabinet, 
**  Barton  hus  this  day  returned  from 
Rar ;  he  informs  me  that  the  Pretender 
is  still  there  with  his  mother.  Queen 
Maria,  everything  is  quiet,  and  but  few 
people  are  tnero.  They  talk  of  the  Pre- 
tcnucr  going  to  Britain  ns  soon  as  his 
uiotiicr  has  returned  to  Chaillot." 

Maria  set  out  on  her  homeward  jour- 
ney early  in  August,  and  on  reaching 
St.  Germaini  she  prevailed  upon  Louis 
Xiy.  to  order  an  army  and  a  fleet  to 
bo  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
lana   by   iter  son.      This  kind  act  of 


the  old  French  King  ag:iin  cheered  the 
heart  of  the  sorrowing  Queen,  hut  her 
joy  was  of  brief  duration.  Lonis  XIV. 
expired  on  the  first  of  September,  and 
Orleans,  the  new  regent,  being  at  that 
time  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  Maria 
I  and  her  sou,  and  unwilling  to  give  serious 
^  offence  t<i  George  I.,  he,  at  the  request  of 
;  the  English  ambassador,  prevented  the 
armament  which  was  already  prepared  for 
the  Pretender  from  s.*iiling,  and  had  the 
ships  unloaded,  and  thcarms,animunition, 
ami  stores,  shut  up  in  the  royal  arsenal  of 
France.  Xevertheless,  the  n>v»l  Stuart 
left  Bar  in  the  last  week  of'  October, 
with  the  determination  of  proceeding  to 
Scotland,  where  his  sUindartl  iiad  already 
l>ecn  raised.  lie  eiitere<l  France  in  dis- 
guise, and  was  so  doilsred  and  .sharply 
watehed  by  the  spies  of  the  Eiigiisih 
anihaMiulor,  that  finding  it  inii>«issthle 
to  reacli  the  coast  without  danger,  he 
proceeded  to  Paris,  took  Choillot  in  his 
route,  and  bade  a  tearful  farewell  to  his 
mother;  and,  after  narrowly  escaping 
the  murderous  knife  of  the  assassin  at 
the  little  village  of  Nonancoiirt — tlie 
tempting  bribe  of  £200,000  had  been 
set  on  his  head  by  the  British  govern- 
ment— at  Icngtii  enib:irkcd,  witli  but  few 
attendants,  on  bo:ird  a  small  vessel  at 
Dunkirk.  His  arrival  in  Scotland  he  an- 
nounced to  his  secretary  of  state,  Lord 
Bolingbroke  in  the  following  words  :«• 

Peterhead.  Sootland,  Dee.  22, 1715. 

**  I  am  at  lost,  thank  God,  in  mv  own 
ancient  kingdom,  ns  the  bearer  wi(l  tell 
you,  with  all  the  partienlars  of  my 
passage  and  his  own  proposals  of  fu- 
ture service.  Send  tlie  Queen  the 
news  I  have  got,  and  give  a  line  to  the 
Regent  en  atUtulnttt,  Uiat  I  send  you 
from  the  army  a  letter  fri>m  our  friend, 
to  whom  I  am  going  to-morrow.  I  find 
things  in  a  prosperous  way.  I  hope  all 
will  go  well,  if  friends  on  your  side  do 
their  part  as  I  shall  have  done  mine. 
My  compliments  to  Magni ;  tell  him  tlie 
good  news;  I  don't  write  to  him,  for  I 
am  we:iried,  and  won't  delay  a  moment 
the  bearer.  "  J.  R." 

In  another  letter  to  Bolingbroke, 
dated  January  second,  1716,  he  remarks, 
**  All  WHS  in  confusion  before  mv  arrival 
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I  hare  been  obliged  to  send  back  to 
I'nuice  one  of  my  experienced  ofRcen, 
on  account  of  the  dtaeost  the  Ilii^hlandcrs 
have  got  of  him.  which  is  altogether  in- 
explicable. Tlie  Highlanders  returned 
home,  and  but  fonr  thousand  men  lelt 
in  Perth.     Had  I  retarded  some  dax's 

• 

longer,  1  might  hare  had  a  message  not 
to  come  at  all.  My  presence,  indued,  has 
had,  and  will  hare,  I  hope,  good  effect. 
The  affection  of  the  people  is  beyond  all 
expression.  I  send  to  the  Queen,  my 
mother,  all  the  K-tters  I  mention  here, 
that  slie  may  peruse  them,  and  then 
agree  with  you  the  best  ways  of  fur- 
warding  them.  You  will  shew  her  this 
for  mine  to  refer  to  it." 

From  tlic  i)eriod  of  her  separation 
from  the  Pretender  at  Cliaillot,  till  the 
tenth  of  January,  1716,  when  the  above 
and  otiier  letters  were  placed  in  her 
hands,  Maria  had  remained  in  painful 
uncertainty  of  what  had  become  of  him. 
The  distressing  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  rebt^ls  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Stuart 
partizans  at  the  bsittle  of  Dumblane,  had 
reached  her  just  previous  to  Christmas, 
and  blighted  her  fondly-cherished  hopes 
of  the  success  of  the  Stuart  cause.  These 
severe  trials  she  bore  with  christian  for- 
titude and  resignation;  but  the  ne\r8 
that  the  Cherolier  de  St.  George  had 
reached  Scotland  in  safety,  threw  her 
into  a  transport  of  joy,  which  over- 
powered her  enfeebled  constitution,  and 
brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  nervous 
fever,  from  which  she  only  recovered 
with  slowness  and  difficulty.  Whilst 
yet  too  unwell  to  leave  her  sick  cham> 
Der,  Maria  received  several  cheering  but 
false  accounts  from  Scotland,  and  when 
at  last  she  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  efforts  of 
her  son  and  his  Scotch  partizans,  her 
troubles  were  aggravated  by  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  treated 
her  with  marked  disrespect,  refused  to 
ask  her  opinion  on  what  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Stuart  cause,  and  squandered  on  his  own 
wicked  mistresses  the  money  that  had 
tXien  confidentially  entrtisted  to  him  by 
•tiie  Pretender  to  buy  powder  and  arms 
witlu  At  the  rlose  of  February,  the 
51 


fallen  Quem  again  embraced  her  belored 
son,  who.  when  his  cause  had  become 
desperate  in  ScotlamI,  had  sailed  to 
Gravelines,  and  thence  pruceeded  incog- 
nito to  St.  Germains,  where,  as  his  pre- 
sence in  France  was  interdicted,  he,  after 
staying  three  or  four  days,  baae  his  mo- 
ther an  affectionate  adieu,  and  set  forth 
under  pretence  of  proceedins;  to  Chalons- 
sur-Marne,  and  there  tarrying  till  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  had,  as  a  matter  of 
etiquette,  granted  him  ]>erniissiun  to 
tuktf  up  his  residence  at  Bar  However, 
on  reaching  Mnlmaison,  he,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  hid  mother,  and  to  the  injury 
of  his  best  interests,  nltiTed  his  course 
and  luistened  to  the  chateau  of  the  in- 
triguing politician.  Mademoiselle  de 
( 'hansserage,  at  Neuillv,  where  he  had 
private  cunferences  with  the  Spsiiiish 
and  Swedish  ambassadors,  and  rcceivtil 
from  them  assurances  of  giu»d-will  and 
support.  The  Chevalier  being  quite 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  ac- 
complished but  unprincipled  Boling- 
broke, he  at  once  dismissed  him  without 
so  much  as  granting  him  a  i)er8onal 
interview.  **The  friends  of  Boling- 
broke/* writes  a  contemporary,  "  re- 
ported that  he  was  dismissed'  by  the 
advice  of  the  unfortunate  Maria  Beatrix, 
and  from  thence  drew  malicious  infer- 
ences ;  but  you  may  be  assured  that  it 
was  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,and  all  the  Pretender's  frienda 
here,  to  displace  him,  and  that  her  Ma- 
jesty had  no  hand  in  his  removal."  Lord 
Stair,  who  well  knew  that  liolingbroke 
was  carrying  on  a  series  of  treacneroui 
intrigues  with  the  Walpole  ministrv, 
describes  this  rupture  to  Horace  Walpol« 
in  the  following  sarcastic  sentences  :^ 

"  Poor  Harry  [Bolingbroke]  is  turned 
out  from  being  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  seals  are  given  to  liord  Har ;  tkej 
call  him  knave,  and  traitor,  and  God 
knows  what.  I  believe  all  poor  Harry'a 
fault  was  that  he  oould  not  play  his  part 
with  a  grave  face  enough ;  ho  could  not 
help  laughing  now  and  then  at  such  kings 
aud  queens.  He  had  a  mistress  here  at 
Paris,  and  got  drunk  now  and  then ;  and 
he  spent  the  money  upon  his  mistrfvsos 
that  he  should  have  bought  powder  with 
for  the  i;:Burgent8  in  the  uorCh,  and  nevci 
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went  near  Uie  Qurcn.  For  tho  rest, 
they  [the  Stuart  partizaiis]  bfgiii  to  be- 
liovo  that  the  Kiug  is  uuliiukv,  and  tliut 
tiio  westerly  winds  and  Bolins^hrukc's 
treitsons  have  dcfeutcd  the  finest  project 
that  ever  was  laid." 

The  failuro  of  the  Isitc  Jitcohito  risin:; 
in  Scotland  sevuruly  distressed  the  dis- 
np{MMnted  Queen,  and  did  irreparable 
injury  to  the  cause  of  her  son.  As  the 
Rpnn<7  of  17 IC  sidv:tnced«  every  post  from 
Kni^land  broug^ht  tidin;^s  to  the  dejected 
willow  of  James  II.  of  the  tragic  end  of 
the  unfortunate  Stuart  partizans  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Hritish  govern- 
ment. More  tlian  a  thousand  of  the 
common  relK-ls  were  trun>ported  to  the 
nidonics.  and  tlie  twirls  of  ber  went  water 
and  of  Ivi'nmure,  ami  many  other  nobh'S 
)ind  g(>ntlenien«  some  of  whom  liad  de- 
jKirted  from  St  Germains  a  few  months 

{)revioiisly,  full  of  hope,  to  join  the  Jaeo- 
>ite  rising  in  the  north,  were  cxecuteil, 
for  tho  most  part,  with  all  the  barbarous 
oceompaniments  of  dniwing  and  quar- 
tering.   The  position  of  the  Pretender 
hirtiuclf  was  by  no  means  a  pleasing  one. 
The  menaces  of  England  compelled  the 
reluctant  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  deny  htm 
an  asylum  at  Bar;   the  Tassal  princes 
of  France  and  Germany  were  forced  to 
exclude  him  from  their  dominions ;  and 
in  the  end  he  took  up  hii  residence  at 
Avignon.    Disastrous,  however,  as  was 
tho  result  of  the  Jacobite  insarrections 
in  1715  and  1716,  the  widow  and  the 
son  of  James  II.  still  cherished  hopes  of 
renewing  the  contest.     The  Pretender 
appealed  to  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Eussia, 
and  after  some  intriguing,  prevailed  upon 
tlie  three  powers  to  make  secret  bat  for- 
midable preparations  for  invading  Scot- 
land, ana  plaeing  him  nnon  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.    With  this  object  ves- 
sels and  arms  were  prepared,  and  a  mer- 
chant   engaged    to  **  forthwith    remit 
£20,000  into  France  to  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager of  England  [Maria  Beatrix],  who 
was  to  pay  it  to  the  person  appointed 
to  superintend    the    financial    depart- 
ment."     But  on  the  twenty-nintn  of 
Jiinoory,   1717(  at  the  moment   when 
every  one  in  the  scheme  entertained  the 
Kftst  simnnine  expectations  of  suocess, 
General  \Vai\oj  by  the  authority  of  the 


British  cabinet,  to  whom  secret  informii- 
tiun  of  the  intrigue  had  been  conveyed, 
arrc^ited  Count  Gyilenborg,  the  Sweilish 
ambassador  at  London,  and  seized  his 
IMipvrs ;  a  blow  which  at  once  explodcil 
tiie  plot,  and  annihilated  the  hoiK»  of  the 
Jacobites. 

To    afford    encouragement    to    the 
bli<^hted  cause  of  her  son,  Maria  at  this 
period  made  St.  Germains  her  chief  resi- 
dence.    She  paid  a  short  visit  to  Chaillot 
in  the  summer,  and  although  sufTcriug 
severely  from  physical  debility — the  c:in- 
cer  in  her  breast  had  ag:iiu  broke  out 
with  a  violence  that  defied  the  skill  of 
her  physicians — ^shc  occupied  herself  at 
the  close  of  this  year  and  the  commence- 
ment of  1718,  in  corresponding  with  tho 
leading  Jacobites  in  England  and  Scot- 
land.    In  April  she  was  attieked  with 
her  last  illness.     At  first,  tlie  symptoms 
were  not  alarming ;  but  on  the  second 
of  May  she  wrote  to  tho  Abbess  of  Cliail- 
lot,  that  she  had  *'  resigned  all  hope  of 
recovery."    On  tlic  evening  of  the  sixth 
she  received  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
Catholic  church ,  she  then  bade  on  affec- 
tionate farewell  to  her  friends  and  atten- 
dants, whom  she  requested  to  pray  for 
herself  and  her  son ;  and  after  sending 
a  messenger  to  beseech  the  Uegent,  Or- 
leans, and  the  young  King,  Lonis  XV., 
to  show  kindness  to  her  son,  her  serviuits, 
and  her  destitute  dependants  at  St  Ger- 
mains, listened  with  composure  to  the 
prayers  for  a  departing  soul,  and  expired 
without  a  struggle  at  a  quarter  to  citrlit 
on  the  morning  of  Mav  the  seventh,  1718, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  ago,  the  seven- 
teenth of  her  widowhood,  and  the  thir- 
tieth of  her  exile. 

More  shrewd,  more  worldly-wise  prin- 
cesses than  Maria  ISeatrix,  of  Moaeno, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  regsil 
biography,  but  certainly  the  names  of 
none  are  recorded,  either  in  the  annals 
of  ancient  or  of  modem  times,  who  were 
more  well-intentioned,  more  pure-pur- 
posed, more  anxious  to  do  all  ponible 
good,  to  shun  all  seeming  evil,  than 
the  unfortunate,  the  grossly  ealumniated 
consort  of  James  II.,  a  Queen  who, 
although  she  never  employed  pen  or 
tongue  to  slander  her  personal  or  po- 
litical eueoies,  and  with  her  lost  breath 
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had  forjpTcn  her  nuincrotts  persecutors 
and  sLiiidrrvra,  hud  t-xpind  but  a  few 
days,  wheu  unc  of  those  false  witucsacs 
had  the  hardihood  to  assert,  in  the 
Dutch  Gazette,  the  crude  fabricaiion 
that,  in  litT  dyin^  momenta,  slie  had  so- 
Icmtdy  asderUd  that  she  was  not  tiie  mo. 
tlu-r  tit  her  beloved  son,  tliv  CMicvulier  Si. 
George. 

Maria  Beatrix  diod  in  po\crty.  The 
^verninent  of  France  defniyed  the  ex- 
penccs  of  her  ob8et|iiie8  wliieli  were  per- 
formed with  a  solemnity  befitting  her 
i-unk,  but  without  pomp,  in  the  convent 
of  Chaillot,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
June.  In  compliance  with  the  instruc- 
tiuns  in  her  will,  her  heart  wiia  placed 
beside  thut  of  her  liusband  and  daughter 
at  (  haillut,  and  her  bodv  was  also  con- 
veyeil  to  tbat  convent,  tlierc  to  remain 
unir.iried  till  the  time  arrived  when,  as 
it  wus  hoped,  it  could  find  a  final  resting 
phice,  together  with  the  remains  of  her  con- 
sort and  her  daughter  Louisa  in  the  royal 
sepulchre  at  Westminster.  The  Regent,  j 
Orleans,  who,  profligate  as  he  himself; 
was,  had  always  sincerely  n  '^crenced  and 


I  compnssioned  the  virtuous,  holy-minded 
Queen  of  many  aiHietious,  ordered  a 
court  mourning  fur  her,  :ind  gencruusly 
provided  for  her  Jacobite  servants  ai:d 
de)>endauts,  who  with  their  doscondanis 
were  pimiitted  to  remain  at  St.  Ger- 
mains  till  the  neriud  of  llie  French  revo. 
luiion,  when  nil  thai  was  ruyal  or  holy 
was  pluudereil,  destroyeil,  or  bauished 
from  uleeding  Km  nee. 

The  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  or,  as  he 
is  more  usualh-  slvletl  in  our  histories, 
the  Pretender,  survived  his  mother 
many  yeani<  In  August,  17  IS,  he  was 
married  to  the  Prineess  Cleiiieiitiua,  the 
third  daughter  of  Prince  James,  the 
eldest  soil  of  the  illustrious  John  Sobie^ki, 
King  of  Poland.  This  lady  bore  him 
two  sons ;  but  domestic  discigreenu  iit,  and 
jcalousv  of  the  wife  of  a  Culuiiel  iiay, 
iuduccJ  her  to  separate  from  liitu,  and 
retire  to  the  convent  of  St.  Cecilia.  She 
died  on  the  eigli teen th  of  January,  1736, 
in  her  thirty-fourth  year,  at  Rome,  where 
the  Prctenaer  also  breathed  his  last,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  December,  17l>'3,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  leveuty -eight 
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(tjjirlr  iCnrrn  lUjnnut,  nnil  lilnrrn  of  UMIliam  tijr  ^hl. 

CII.VPTEI!   I 

Mary  II.— rarcnlBfe—Birlb— Eurly  li/e—l-jliitutwn— William  i-f  Oia»-ir  'r/n-rt 
Arr  ItHiid  in  mBrriagt — Sryrcit  »  duinff —  Varna  le  KKylanil  Ui  iihlBia  her  liuml — 
M*  menrdi — Jinry  intinrrird  to  him — llitrmtlBwIti  pvpultrilff — J/atji  tmbuiki 
«Uh  liita/br  ItiilUinil — BrjouingteH  lAtir  rrathiiif  tit  Uagitt—  ll'il/'inH'i  mrncurt 
Kilh  EliuiUth  mid  Marg  Villiin—Dr.  Hooptr  i^ipoioUd  a/meutr  M  Mary—Mtr 
tmhappn  lift — Hlntu —  Viiiltd  bi/  liana  Bratrix  and  tht  IViHrca  Amu  ;  and  ig 
itr  tzilrd  falhtr,  tht  Dulia  ef  J'ark — £ril  emiduet  6/ her  maidi  af  honour— Dr. 
Mucptr  rtlana  to  Englttid — Jt  uuvcrdrd  at  Ihi  llayta  if  Jfr.  KtM — JTni't 
irarlilt  eaitdiTt—Hr  it  ditgmlrd  IcilA  II  'itliant'i  ieoriihimt  miiJ  brululilg — Marj/'t 
aiitrcaiut  of  tht  Sniiaih. 


m  aRYTHESECOSD, 
Q    kiiuwn  ID  carlj  life 

h    M   ifary   of    Turk. 

fi    vtia  tlie  dai^bter  of 

j*   Jumes,DiikeofToTk, 

'Jf    (nnvrwurdi     Itnoa 

«    nX  uml    hij    flnt 

f'    irite,  AnmHTde-Uie 

more  raptiTitinf  than  beiutifiil  duuKbier 

of  Sir  hidtvnrd   H^de.  ChaaceUor  ortlm 

Kxchnjuer  and  Eiirl  o(  Clurendon.     Sbe 

waiuabercdiiitotbaicorldatScJamn's 

PuUce,  about  Ihiee  miDatea  pait  aii  in 

llie  aveninir  of  April  the  ibirlirth,  1862. 

nnd  a  frw  [lavaolteriraidiiTBi  chriitmed 

Uary.  afUTtl'ie  unrortunaCe  Mary,  Queen 

of  Scots,  with  Che  cercmonT  pmciibed 

in  Cbe  Book  of  Common  Praver  of  llie 

Chureb  of  Euglnnd,  in  the  cba'pel  at  St. 

Jamei'i.       Her    apouion    vcre    Prince 

Bnpcrt  and  the  bucheam  of  IliiL-king- 

bam  and  Ormond.     In  June,  iha  wiu 

kiken  to  ■  nnneij  eatabliihed  for  bar  at 

I'wickcnbam  Palace,  the  leaidence  of  her 


fmndfhlber 


Ciarendiin,  where  the 


.._._.'dtimh.  -,-„- 

Cnuteil  that  eataliliihnirnt  to  be  uruki.'ii 
up.  and  her  reiidcnce  to  be  fixed  at  iha 
palace  of  BichnionJ,  a  leaie  uf  whkli 
wag  ^nteil  to  her  uppointed  |;oTem>«^ 
LiidT  Villien.  with  wfiuae  d«HKliter»  aha 

tbeir  early  jrouth.  She  WHiafine,  beuUhr 
bdbe.unri  her  fond  father  frcqneDtlj'nunei] 
and  dandled  her,  whilst  trunuctinE  the 
nu  ml  biui  II  on  of  the  country  M  Lord  High 
Admiral.  When  ■hewaalittio  more  than 
tno  yean  old.  the  minute  utaerrer.  Pepja, 
remirka  in  )ii>  joumil,  '■  I  wai  «itb  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  auw  him  witli  ipvat 
pleuitre  phiynith  hiililtlc^rl,  juat  like 
private  father  of  a  child." 


ninuT 


twelfth  of  Jnly,  IfiOS.  Anne, hermter, 
aftervnnls  IJueen  of  England,  enli-red 
tba  world  in  Kebniarr,  1664,  and  her 
bnjihvr  Wgar.  who  like  Jamea  dii-d 
wai  hoTD   un    tlia 


r  Wgar. 
>   ehndh 
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fourteenth  of  Scntcmbor,  1667.  When 
only  nine  jcars  old,  the  Lady  Miury  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  mother.  In 
August,  1670,  tlie  Duchess  of  York,  who 
had  lont^  b«M'n  ailini^.  ahjtircd  the  Church 
of  Eniflund  for  the  Koniun  Catholic  faith, 
and  on  the  thirty-firat  of  the  subsequent 
March,  bn-athnl  her  hi<«t,  at  St.  James's 
I'alaco.  The  Duchess  had  brouirht  her 
husband  a  family  of  eight  children ;  of 
thi*:ie,  four  survived  her— Ladv  Katherine 
and  l>ukc  Kdgar,  l)oth  of  whum  died  lu 
less  than  a  year  after,  and  the  Indies 
Mary  and  Anno,  who  both  Iire<l  to  em- 
bitter the  last  days  of  their  unfortunate 
father,  and  to  wear  the  greatly-prized 
cn)wn  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  at  this  tinio 
suitpeeted  uf  being  a  convert  to  the  <  'hureh 
of  Koine,  and  his  marrin^e  with  nn 
Italian  Princi'ss  uf  the  Catholic  House  of 
Este,  in  November,  167«^  rendered  him  so 
completely  unpopular,  that  the  Kin^  en- 
deavoured to  appease  the  wrath  of  his  po- 
pery-hating Lnglish  subjects,  by  taking 
the  Jjadies  Mary  and  Anne  from  the  su- 
perintendnece  of  their  father,  and  ap- 
pointing as  their  tutor  Henry  Compton, 
liialiop  of  London,  a  prelate  who,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  had  exchanged  the  sword 
and  helmet  for  the  crosier,  and  who,  pos- 
sessinr  little  learning  himself,  paid  no 
regard  to  the  education  of  his  fair  young 
pupils,  but  left  them  either  to  attend  to 
their  studies  or  not  just  ns  they  pleased. 
As  to  Anne,  she  did  little  else  but  play 
or  make  mischief;  she  grew  up  in  a  state 
of  blissful  icnorance,  and  eren  in  her  ohl 
age  was  unable  to  construct  or  even  spell 
her  letters  with  ordinary  accuracy  or 
elegance.  Not  so,  however,  with  Mary ; 
blessed  with  a  faithful  memory,  a  love  of 
stiidy.  and  an  aptitude  for  literature  and 
arc,  she  grew  up  a  wortliy  Knglish  and 
French  scholar,  and  took  lessons  in 
drawing,  with  encouraging  success,  from 
Muster  and  Mistress  Giraon,  the  two 
dwarf  protegees  of  the  Queen- mother, 
Henrietta  Maria.  Dr.  Lake  and  Dr. 
Doughty  filled  the  offices  of  Assistant 
tutor  and  chaplain  to  the  Princesses; 
and,  what  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  Anne 
Trelawney  was  the  Lady  Mary's  play- 
fellow, aud  Sarah  Jennings,  at'ttrwards 


Sarah  Chnrchtll,  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rOui^h,  was  the  nuist  esteemed  playmate 
of  the  Princess  Anne  of  York. 

The  royal  sisters.  Mary  and  Anne,  who 
in  their  early  youth  were  never  apart, 
wore  first  introduced  to  court  on  the 
second  of  December,  1674,  when  they 
took  part  in  a  ballet  written  f<»r  tiie  oc- 
casion by  the  poet  Crowne,  entitlcil  '*  ('a- 
listi,  or  the  Chaste  Nrmph."  Dryden 
wn>te  the  epilogue  to  tliis  ballet,  which 
was  add^•s^e<l  to  the  king,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  he  highly  Gomplimente<l 
tlio  d.in?htrrs  of  the  l)uke  of  lurk  and 
Anne  Hyde. 

'J' ho  Liidies  Mary  and  Anne  after- 
wards performed  in  Lee's  **  Mitliridate  " 
an<l  other  plays,  the  aceomplishiHl  ac- 
tress, Mrs  Betterton,  training  and  in- 
stnu'ting  them  in  their  parts ;  and  from 
her  lessons  they  both  derived  the  accom- 
plishments so  useful  to  them  as  Queens, 
uf  delivering  addrc&tesaud  speeches  with 
grace,  e8se,"'ii»t  expression,  aud  a  clear, 
sweet,  and  ffistiuct  voice. 

When  Mary  was  fourteen,  Compton, 
between  whom  and  the  Duke  of  York  a 
feud  had  long  existed,  requested  tl)e 
Duke  to  allow  him  to  confirm  her.  York 
replied  with  warmth — '*  I  have  not  in- 
structed my  daughtera  in  my  own  religion, 
because  in  that  case  they  would  have 
been  taken  from  me.  Increfore,  as  I 
cannot  communicate  with  them  myself, 
I  am  decidedly  against  their  receiring ; 
but  yon  can  tell  toe  King^  what  has  passed 
between  us,  and  obey  his  orders."  The 
next  day,  Compton  waited  npon  Charles, 
and  about  a  week  afterwards,  he,  in  com* 
plianee  with  the  royal  will,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  nation,  oonflrmed  the 
Lady  Mary  of  York  with  duo  solemnitv 
in  the  chapel  belonging  to  Whitehall 
Palace. 

In  1674.  Lord  Arlington,  in  the  hope 
of  supporting  hie  deckninp  credit  with 
the  King,  advised  His  M«esty  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  between  William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  Lady  Mary  of  York. 
Great  results  were  anticipated  from  the 
match  ;  indeed,  as  the  Prince  wtui  a  Pro- 
testant, Charles  and  his  council  believed 
that  it  would  greatly  allay  the  religious 
apprclicubious  of  the  people,  whilst,  as 
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it  opened  to  liim  (the  Prince  of  Orange) 
A  prospect  of  succccilin^  to  tiie  throne  of 
Great  liritain,  they  considered  tiiat  in 
return  he  would  sever  his  connections 
with  the  popular  leadera  in  Eni^^land,  and 
second  Cnarlos  in  his  efTnrts  to  nct^tiate 
ft  erarral  pt^acc.  Acconlingly.  the  Earl 
of  Ossory,  Kv  command  of  the  King^,  pro* 
ccedcd  to  the  Unique,  under  pretvnce  of 
▼isitin*;^  some  relations  there,  out  for  the 
real  purpose  of  hinting  to  William  that 
if  he  would  assist  Charles  in  pacifyinc 
Europe,  he  should  receiTe  as  a  reward 
the  haud  of  his  fair  voungp  cousin,  the 
Princess  Mary.  William,  who  knew 
that  tlic  Duchess  of  York  was  then  in  an 
advanced  state  of  pre^ancy,  received 
Ossory  with  courtt^sy  ;  but  the  instant  he 
broached  the  subject,  interrupted  him  by 
renuirkin;^,  with  an  air  of  rudeness,  that 
in  the  existing  circumstances  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  think  of  a  wife.  This 
unceremonious  refusal  of  the  hand  of  a 
Princess,  in  rank  far  above  himself,  suc- 
ceeding events  taught  him  to  deeply  re- 
gret, lie  had  insulted  the  Ouke  of  \  ork, 
and  deeply  offended  Charles  IE.,  the  only 
monarch  who  could  assist  him  to  conclude 
a  honourable  peace,  or  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  advantage.  Ue  perceived  the 
necessity  of  seeking  a  reconciliation;  and 
with  that  view,  remarks  Sir  William 
Temple,  "  he  met  me  one  morning  by 
appointment  in  the  garden  of  his  Uoun- 
slardyke  palace,  and  there,  after  telling 
me  that  his  friends  often  pressed  him  to 
marry,  and  descanting  on  the  offers  he 
liad  received  from  high-born  damsels  in 
Knmce  and  Germany,  and  disconrsing  on 
love  and  marriage  matters,  remarked  that 
he  wished  to  know  somewhat  of  the  per- 
son and  disposition  of  the  young  Lady 
Mary ;  for  thotigh  it  would  not  pass  in 
the  world  for  a  rrince  to  seem  concerned 
in  those  particulars,  yet  for  himself  he 
was  so,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  no 
circumstances  of  fortune  and  interest 
would  engage  him  without  those  of  per- 
son especially  those  of  humour  and  dis- 
jNtsition.  As  for  himself,  probably  he 
would  not  be  very  easy  for  a  wife  to  live 
with  ;  lie  was  sure  he  should  not,  to  such 
wives  who  were  generally  in  the  courts 
of  this  age;  that  if  he  should  meet  with 


one  to  give  liini  (rouble  at  home,  it  was 
what  he  should  not  be  able  to  bear,  who 
was  like  to  have  enough  abroad  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  Besides,  after  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  resolved  to  live 
with  a  wife,  which  should  be  the  very 
be^t  he  could,  he  would  have  one  that  he 
thought  likely  to  live  well  with  him, 
which  he  thought  chiefly  depended  on 
her  disposition  and  education  ;  and  that 
if  I  knew  anything  particular  in  these 
points  of  the  Lady  Mary,  he  desired 
1  would  tell  him  freely." '  Temple  re- 
plied, "  tlmt  of  his  own  observatitm  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  temper  and  ilispo- 
sition  of  the  Princess,  but  that  he  had 
heard  her  highly  spoken  of  by  his  wife, 
his  sister,  and  also  bvher  jfoverness,  I^idv 
Villiers.'*  The  Prince,  in  conclusion, 
told  Temple  that  he  meant  to  write  to 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  on  the 
subject,  and  requested  that  Lady  Temple, 
who  was  al>out  to  return  to  England, 
should  be  the  bearer  of  the  letters.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  Prince  brought 
his  letters  to  Lady  Temple,  and  she 
immediately  proceeded  to  England  with 
them,and  presented  them  to  King  Charles 
and  his  brother  James. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  1677, 
William  went  in  person  to  seek  the  haud 
of  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  crown 
of  Kngbmd.  After  a  protracted,  stormy 
voyage,  he  landed  at  Harwich,  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  and  at  once  hastcneil 
to  Newmarket,  where  his  uncles,  (.'harlcti 
II.  and  the  Duke  of  York,  were  enjoying 
the  Newmarket  races.  The  Lord  Trea- 
surer Danby,  and  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  had  returned  from  the  embassy,  were 
devoted  to  the  Prince's  interests,  and  were 
the  only  persons,  saving  the  King  and  the 
Duke,  to  whom  the  object  of  his  jourm  y 
was  known,  lie  was  received  by  Charles 
and  his  brother  with  marked  attention ; 
but,  to  their  astonishment,  ho  informed 
them  through  Temple  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  see  the  Princess  Mary,  be- 
fore entering  into  discussions  of  busi- 
ness, as  until  he  hod  made  himself 
acquainted  with  her,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  be  in  love  with  her. 
Charlif),  with  a  laugh,  aiiswcre<l,  **1  sup- 
po.se  Ills  wliini.s  uiuitt  be  humoun>d;"  and 
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leaving  Newmarket  sooner  than  he  hnd  in . 
UMidetl,  conducted  him  to  Whitehall,  sind 
introduced  him  to  his  prospective  hridc, 
with  whose  person  ana  deportment  he 
pri'tcndcd  to  be  so  well  satisfied,  that  he 
ininiediatcly  made  his  suit  to  the  King, 
wlio  arqui<'8c<-d  in  it  on  condition  that 
lie  :i,!rrcc<l  to  Charles's  vim's  in  regprd 
to  the  prnec  on  the  continent.  But  to  this 
hedcninrrcd  :  **he  mustmd  hismnrriage 
before  he  entered  ufum  the  peace  treaty,'* 
he  said,  **  otherwise  his  allies  wotdd 
be  npt  to  believe  that  he  had  made  his 
match  at  their  cost ;  and  for  his  part,  he 
wtiuhl  never  soil  lii.H  honour  for  a  wife." 
Nevertheh'ss,  the  Kin^  remained  firm  to 
his  r^^siilution  for  scvcnil  davs ;  when,  just 
{IS  the  nrgiH'iation  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  ol'ti-rniiuating  unsucccsifully,  Tem- 
])le  one  niglit,  after  sup|)cr,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  rrince  of  Orange,  who  with  an  anjjry 
seowl.  and  iu  ttuies  of  strongly-marked 
discontent,  told  him  **  that  he  repented 
coming  into  England,  and  resolved  to  be 
l^one  in  two  days,  if  the  King  continued 
m  his  resolution  of  treating  upon  the 
peace  before  he  was  married ;  but  before 
ne  went,  tho  King  must  choose  how  they 
should  live  hereafter,  for  he  was  sure  it 
must  be  either  like  the  greatest  friends 
or  the  greatest  enemies,  and  desiretl 
Temple  to  let  his  Majesty  know  so  next 
morning,  and  give  him  an  account  of 
what  he  should  say  upon  it.'*  To  this 
insulting  message  from  his  ungrateful 
nephew  of  Orange,  the  facile,  thouglitless 
Ciiarles  answer^,  after  a  short  pause — 
**  Well,  I  never  yet  was  deceived  iu 
judging  ft  man's  honesty  by  his  looks,  and 
if  1  am  not  deceived  in  the  Prince's  face, 
be  is  the  honcstest  man  in  the  world.  I 
will  trust  him,  and  he  shall  have  his  wife, 
and  you,  Sir  William  Temple,  shall  go 
iinmodiatdy  and  tell  my  brother  so,  and 
that  it  is  a  tiling  I  am  resolved  on." 
This  Temple  did,  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
after  overcoming  the  momentary  surprise, 
answered,  ^*Tlie  King  shall  he  obeyed, 
and  I  hope  all  his  subjects  will  learn  of  me 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign;"  adding,  **  I 
tell  him  my  opinion  very  freely  upon  all 
tilings,  but  when  that's  done,  and  1  know 
bis  pleasare  upon  it,  I  olK'y  him." 
Thcsameday,  tlie  marriage  articles  were 


drawn  up,  and  on  that  following,  CharleSi 
accompanied  by  the  Duke,  his  brother, 
entered  the  council-chamber,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  assembled  lords,  "  that  lie 
had  concluded  a  marriage  between  liis 
nephew,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ami  his 
niece,  the  Princew  Mary,  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  ditrcrent  branches  of  his 
family,  and  of  proving  to  his  pioplc  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  ^eeurity 
of  tlieir  religion."  "  And  I,"  adiled  tiic 
Duke,  "  as  father  of  the  bride,  have  given 
my  consent,  a  consent  which  will  pro%'c 
the  falsehood  of  the  chanres  so  often  made 
nprninst  me,  that  I  medit.itc  clwinges  in 
theChurcli  and  State.  The  only  cliango 
which  I  seek  is  to  secure  men  from  mo- 
lestation in  civil  coneerns,  on  account  of 
tlieir  opinion  on  reli;:ious  matters."  A 
short  while  previously,  the  Duke  had 
endeavoured  to  necrotiate  the  marriage 
of  his  daughttT  ^lary  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France ;  but,  after  some  secret  intriguing, 
the  French  proposed  to  marry  her  to  tho 
Prince  de  Conti,  an  ofi'er  which  the  Duke 
rejected  with  marked  disidi-asure.  As 
to  the  poor  bride,  she  was  not  so  much 
as  asked  if  she  had  any  objection  to  enter 
the  married  state ;  and  when  the  Duke 
of  York  took  her  into  her  closet,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  October,  and  informed  her 
of  tho  proposed  marriage  bi'twcen  her 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange^  she  wept  bit- 
terly all  that  afternoon,  and  all  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Indeed,  for  her  the  suit 
had  no  charms,  she  had  already  fixed  her 
affections  on  a  handsome  young  Scotch 
noble;  but  alas!  for  the  fate  of  prin- 
cesses, in  these  matters  the  will  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  was  htw :  she  was 
comiielled  to  dry  up  her  tears,  stifle  her 
sorrow,  and  with  an  outward  semblance 
of  gladness  receive,  during  the  subsequent 
week,  the  congratulations  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Judges,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London,  and  others,  and  to 
attend  a  grand  entertainment  given  bv 
the  citizens  of  London,  in  honour  of  the 
occasion. 

On  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  November, 
1677*  the  Lady  Mary  of  York  was  so- 
lemnly married  to  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  'lie  nuptials  were  performed 
in  the  brid j*5  bed-chamber,  by  Compton, 
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Bishop  of  Lotiilon,  and  in  the  prt>scnce 
of  Charles  II.,  hin  consort,  Kutherino 
of  lini^an?:!,  Hnd  the  Duke  und  the 
Duchess  of  York.  Charles  jpiTe  his  de- 
j(*ct -d  nieco  away,  and  was  unusually 
merry  on  the  occasion  In  n-ply  to  the 
question,  '•  Who  trivcs  this  woman  ?'*  he 
loudly  exchiimetl,  '*  I  do ;"  and  when 
the  )>rid«*<^nN>ni,  at  thn  moment  of  en- 
dowing his  hrido  wirli  all  his  worldly 
^imnU,  placed  a  iiaudfiil  of  gold  and 
•iilvt-r  coin  on  the  prayrr-hook,  Cliarlcs, 
niili  an  arch  looic,  told  his  niece  to 
fake  it  up  and  put  it  in  her  pocket, 
for  it  was  all  clear  piiu.  The  cere- 
mony concluded,  the  newiy-wetlded  pair 
were  foriually  congmtuhitoil  hy  the  court 
and  tiiff  for<'i;jrii  aniha>.s:idors;  and  at 
nic^ht,  afror  p;irt:ikint;  «>f  a  rijrht  royal 
supper,  iIm'v  ivt-civrd  the  accu»tonuHl 
h«»uours  from  the  Kinj^,  Uueen,  and  court 
in  hill. 

On  the  following  morninir,  the  Prince 
presented  his  hride  witii  jewels  worth 
£40,(^00  ;  and  as  the  alliance,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bvincr  a  Protestant  one,  was 
higiily  popular  both  in  England  and 
ScutLimi,  the  roy:il  couple  received  the 
ctiugnitulations  of  the  court,  the  judges, 
the  foreign  ntiibassadorSi  the  I^ord  Mayor 
of  Loudon,  and  others ;  whilst  through- 
out the  ciiief  cities  in  Great  Britain  the 
))ells  rung,  the  cannon  boomed,  the  con- 
duits ran  with  wine,  and  the  people 
dniuk  tlie  health  of  their  Higlmcsscs 
with  long  und  loud  uccluroations. 

The  Princess  Mary  had  been  married 
but  two  days,  when  the  birth  of  a  fine 
hcaltliy  brother  destroyed  the  probability 
of  her  8ucc<>cding  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  William  of  Orange  yiewcd  the 
•▼ent  tts  a  misfortune ;  ai  i,  altliough  he 
stood  sponsor  to  the  unwelcome  oabe, 
he  exhibited  marked  symptoms  of  dis- 
appointment and  relation.  At  this 
yeriod  the  small-pox  was  raging  at  St. 
anics's,  the  Lady  Anne  of  York  was 
continud  to  her  bed  \vith  it,  and  although 
Mary  was  unred  bv  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  by  the  l^incelier  husband,  to  quit 
the  infected  |Kilace,  neither  threats,  per- 
suasions, nor  the  danger  of  infection 
could  prevail.  She  wished  to  be  ue:ir 
her  sorely  sick  sister,  she  said,  till  the 


hour  of  her  departure  from  England ;  a 
concession  whicn  she  succeeded  in  wring- 
ing from  her  husband  and  her  indulgent 
father. 

On  tlie  thirteenth  of  Xorember,  a 
grand  banquet  and  ball  was  given  at 
court  in  honour  of  her  nuptials ;  it  waa 
the  Queen's  birthday,  and  on  that  ac- 
coimt  the  entertainment  was  nnusuallr 
splendid.  The  hrich;  was  dressed  in  ricn 
apparel  and  costly  jewel?<,  joy  and  mirth 
reigne<l  uruiind,  but  she  in  whoM*  honour 
all  this  pomp  and  rejoicing  t(*uk  place, 
was  sad  at  heart  and  ready  to  burst  with 
grief;  the  whole  evening  her  unkind 
husband  ncitlier  spoke  to  her  nor  paid 
her  the  least  attenti(»n.  She  ex|>ccted  slie 
should  havr  to  leave  all  tiiat  was  moi>( 
dear  to  her  im  ihc  morrow,  and  embark 
with  him  for  Holland ;  whilst,  to  com- 
plcto  her  mis«Ty,  she  was  not  permitted 
to  see  her  dangerously- ill  sister  Anne, 
whom  fear  tauglit  her  to  believe  she  was 
doomed  never  again  to  behold  on  Uiis 
side  of  the  grave.  However,  on  the  next 
day  an  easterly  wind  set  in,  and  detained 
the  royal  travellers  till  the  morning  of 
the  nineteenth  of  November,  when  a 
favourable  westerly  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  as  the  tide  served,  the  weeping 
Princess  entered  the  royal  barge  at 
Wiiitehall  stain,  and,  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  her  fiither.  and  her  uncle, 
and  many  of  the  nobility,  proceeded 
down  the  Thames  to  P2rith,  where  the 
bade  them  a  most  affecting  farewell,  and 
siiortly  afterwards  embarked  with  her 
husbtind  and  retinue,  and  sailed  down 
the  nver  as  far  as  Sheemeis ;  when  a 
contrary  wind  detaiued  the  fleet  for 
nearly  forty  hours  a  eircnmstanoe  of 
which  the  crafty  Prince  of  Orange  took 
advantage  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  to 
damage  the  reputation  of  the  Duke  his 
uncle,  and  increase  his  own  p<»pularity 
with  the  Eni^lish  people.  He  landed 
with  his  bnde  and  four  attendants, 
crossed  over  to  Canterbury,  and  repair* 
ing  to  an  inn  there,  gave  out  that  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  York  had,  from 
sheer  jnlrusy.  lest  they  should  have 
been  invited  by  the  Iiord  Mayor  to  a 
cis'ic  feast,  unkindly  hurried  tliem  out 
of  I  ondou  in  a  destitute  condition.    Hf 
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Kilt  his  fiiroiirite,  OontiiiGic,  to  apply  to  • 
the  corporation  of  Cantcrbtirj  for  a  loaa 
of  money ;  hut,  as  the  case  vrns  an  ng;\j  ; 
one,  the  mayor  and  his  brethren,  upon 
mnture  consideration,  refused  the  re- 
quest. However,  Dr.  Tiliotson,  who 
hap|>encd  to  be  present,  hastened  home 
imraetliati'Ir,  collci-ted  top.'ther  what 
plate  and  money  he  had  at  conimaod, 
and  carrieil  them  to  tlic  inn,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  Hen ti nek  for  the  serriee 
of  their  Ilifrhiics^xs.  The  present  was 
accepted  with  frniteful  acknowledi^- 
ments,  the  diictor  was  permitted  to  kiss 
tlic  hand  of  the  Princess,  and  thus  many 
of  the  nobilitv  and  jrentry  of  Canterbury 
were  inducr<f  to  believe  that  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  York  had,  in  a  fit  ot 
jealousy,  pack<.-tl  off  tlie  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orarig[C  in  a  .state  of  deplo- 
rable destitution,  whereas  the  very  re« 
Terse  was  the  fact.  Mary  and  her 
huslmnd,  as  prerioiislv  stated,  had  al- 
reiidy  attended  the  civic  feast  in  Loudon, 
and  *\Vi Ilium,  so  far  from  bein<?  in  a 
stjitn  of  abject  poverty,  had,  on  quitting 
AVhitcball,  received  the  first  instalment 
of  the  £40,000,  the  marria^  portion  of 
his  bride.  "  In  this  his  object  to  obuiiu 
partisans,  the  wily  Prince,"  remarks  a 
contemporary,  **at  least  partially  suc- 
ceeded. By  thii  accident,  the  kind- 
hearted  Tillotson  began  that  acquaint- 
ance and  correspondence  with  the  Prince 
Hud  Princess  of  Orange  as  afterwards 
advanced  him  to  the  archbishopric." 

The  Princess  Mary  proceeded  with 
her  royal  lord  from  Canterbury  on  the 
twenty-serenth  of  November,  embarked 
the  next  day  at  Margate,  and  after  a 
stormy  passage,  landed  at  the  Dutch 
town  of  Tethnde,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  Hounslardyke  palace.  On  the  four- 
teenth of  December,  she  and  her  hus- 
band made  their  public  entry  into  the 
Hague  with  all  conceivable  pomp  and 
splendour.  The  bridge  of  tiie  Hague  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  fiowers  and 
evergreens,  beneath  which  was  a  lauda- 
torv  inscription  in  Latin. 

llie  road  through  which  they  passed 
was  lined  by  several  companies  of  the 
biir«]^hers  in  arms.  Foiir-und-twenty 
rirjjius  walked  in  procession  on  each  side 


of  their  Highnesses*  carriai^'^,  chaunt- 
ing  joyous  songs,  and  strewing  the  way 
with  herbe  and  flowers;  and  at  the 
town-house,  and  in  the  Hoo^tract,  they 
passed  under  triumphal  nrciies  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  their  Highnesses,  and 
otiier  appropriate  and  eleg:int  devices. 
In  the  evening  a  granil  exhibition  of 
Hn'works  took  place,  and  the  next  day 
William  and  his  bride  n*ceivefl  the  com- 
pliments and  eonsrrntulations  of  the 
leailing  Dutch  nobility. 

The  Princess  was  attended  to  Holland 
by  Lady  Inchiquin — Mary  Villiers — 
and  by  £Iiz;ibeth  and  Anne  Villiers. 
The  two  latter  sisters  won  the  heart  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  to  the  disgrace 
of  him  and  themselves,  and  to  the  sorrow 
of  Mary  of  Oranjf«%  prostituted  their 
charms  to  his  pnssii>n  snortly  after  their 
arrival  at  the  Hague.  Louis  XiV.  tonk 
unibntsrc  at  this  marriage.  The  Duke 
of  York,  he  siiid,  had  given  his  daughter 
to  the  mortal  enemy  of  Fnince.  Tho 
fault,  however,  did  not  lay  with  the 
Duke,  but  with  his  brother,  KingCharles, 
who,  when  reminded  by  one  of  York's 
friends  that  he  had  promised  never  to 
give  the  Princess  Mary  in  marriage 
without  the  oppn)bation  and  consent  of 
her  father,  exclaimvd,  ^'  So  I  did,  man; 
but,  odds  fish !  James  mmi  consent  to 
this." 

At  the  commencement  of  1678, 
Dr.  Hooper  was  appointed  almoner  to 
the  Princess  of  Oninge.  On  reaching 
Holland,  he  had  a  chapel  fitted  up  fur 
her  use,  and  he  ))aid  great  attention  to 
her  spiritual  wants,  and  prevailed  U{>on 
her  to  attend  divine  worship  twice  a 
day;  but  he  could  not  induce  her  to  sup- 
press that  passion  for  gambling  which 
she  indulgM  to  the  last  years  of  her 
existence. 

It  was  long  before  Mary  became  re- 
conciled to  her  changed  destiny ;  and  she 
had  been  in  Holland  but  a  short  while, 
when  distress  of  mind,  occasioned  by 
the  conjugal  infidelity  and  harshness  of 
her  husband,  combined  with  change  of 
climate,  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of 
bilious  fever,  which,  after  its  morti  dan- 
.i^erous  symptoms  had  passed  away, 
changed  into  a  slow  intermittent,  which 
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hun^  lon^  npon  her,  and,  m  conjunction 
with  a  miscarriag^c  that  she  had  in  April, 
brought  her  to  the  Tcrgc  of  the  irmve. 
To  cheer  her  drooping  spirits  (shu  hud 
ug-An  proved  cnceina'),  Ikt  futher,  the 
Duke  of  York,  resolved  to  send  his 
duchess,  Maria  Beatrix,  and  the  TrinccM 
Anne,  who  had  quite  recoverctl  from  the 
sniall-pox,  on  an  incognito  visit  to  her. 
This  ho  announcetl  to  the  Prince  of 
Onni!^  in  a  letter  dated  Scptomlier  the 
twtnty-i»cv<«nth,  1678,  in  which  he  sjiys, 
*'  The  duciiess  and  my  daughter  Anne 
intend  to  make  yonr  wife  a  visit  very  in- 
cognito, and  liavc  yi>t  Stiid  notliing  of  it 
to  anyhody  here  hut  ilis  .Majesty,  whose 
Wave  they  asked,  and  will  not  mention 
it  till  tlie  post  be  ironc  •  «  •  They 
intend  to  set  oitt  from  licncc  on  Tuesday 
next,  if  the  wind  he  fair;  thuv  bid  me 
tell  you  they  desire  to  l)c  very  incognito, 
and  they  have  lA>rd  Ossory  for  their 
escort,  I  was  very  ^lad  to  see  by  the 
last  letters  that  my  daughter  continued 
so  well,  and  1  hoi>e'  now  she  will  ffo  out 
her  full  time.  I  have  written  toner  to 
be  very  circful  of  herself,  and  that  she 
would  do  well  not  to  stand  too  long,  for 
that  is  very  ill  fur  a  young  woman  in 
her  stiite." 

On  the  first  of  October,  Maria 
Beatrix  and  the  Princess  Anne  set 
out  for  the  Hague,  where  they  arrived 
in  safety  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 
were  received  with  marked  distinction 
and  good  will  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  with  rapturous  joy  by  Mary,  whose 
transports  on  again  beholaing  that  sister 
whose  life  she  had  des|iaired  of  when 
she  quitted  Knglind,  atuounted  it  is 
ioid,  almost  to  mudncss 

The  Princess  of  Orange  had  enjoyed 
the  company  of  her  step-mother  and  her 
sister  but  a  few  days,  when  thev  bade  her 
adieu  and  returned  to  England.  lu 
the  spring  of  the  next  year,  1679,  her 
&ther,  who  was  banished  for  a  time 
on  account  of  his  religion,  visited  the 
Hague;  an  event  which  afforded  her 
infinite  pleasure,  as  she  had  not  yet 
learned  to  dishonour  and  ])ersccute  one 
of  the  best  of  pnreuts.  i'he  Duke  of 
York  reached  the  Uugue  in  March. 
Mary  was  still  suffering  from  the  inter- 


mittent fever.  In  .\pril  he  wrolo  to 
liawrence  Hyde,  **My  dauglitcr's  ague 
fit  continues  still ;  her  eleventh  fit  is  now 
upon  her ;  but  as  the  ookl  fit  is  not  so 
long  as  usual,  I  have  hopes  it  is  going 
off."  To  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  wrote, 
"  Thank  God,  my  danirhtvr  has  missed 
her  ague ;  I  tnist'she  will  have  no  mora 
attacks,  now  that  tiie  warm  weather  is 
set  in.  *  *  *  I  hope  that  her  iour- 
ncy  to  Dicren  will  completely  cure  her." 
Tliis  Dicren  Wiis  one  of  the  Prince  of 
Oninge's  rnnd  pnlaces,  antl  thither  the 
Prince,  the  lYincess,  and  their  court  re- 
moved. The  chan«:e  effected  a  markiKl 
improvement  in  Mary's  health,  and  a 
short  visit  to  the  buths  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  completely  restored  her  to  cou- 
vaiescinec. 

The  i>ukc  of  York,  during  his  exile 
in  Brussels,  had  prevailed  upu  Ciiarli'S 
II.  to  send  to  him  his  daughters  Anne 
and  Isabella;  and  when  hea'^.iin  visited 
the  Hague,  in  September  1679,  tie  wiis 
accompanied  by  his  Duebcss  and  these 
Princesses.  The  grtrotest  humtony  ex- 
isted amongst  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
York  at  this  period;  aucfon  tlie  Duke  and 
his  family  returning  to  Brussels,  Mary 
parted  from  them  in  tears,  lliis  was  the 
last  time  she  saw  her  father.  But  as  yet 
she  loved  him ;  and  althoogh  her  hus- 
band was  secretlv  plotting  with  Russell, 
Sunderland.  Sidney,  Dates,  ond  their 
faction,  to  deprive  him  of  his  succession 
to  the  crown,  there  is  every  rcnson  to 
believe  tlmt  she  was  not  made  acquainted 
with  their  intriguea  till  some  time 
afterwards. 

At  this  period,  the  evil  eondact  aiid 
overwhelming  intiuenoe  of  Mary's  maids 
of  honour  were  a  ceaseless  caoM  of  trou- 
ble and  annoyance  to  her,  but  of  great 
S ratification  to  her  husband.  They  gave 
inner  parties  and  other  entertainments 
to  the  foreign  mimsters,  who,  be  it  ob- 
served, were  sent,  not  to  William  of 
Orange,  but  to  the  States  of  Holland ; 
and  artfully  drew  from  them  intelligence 
of  their  intended  proceedings  with  the 
States,  and  imparted  the  some  to  tlie 
Prince  of  Orange.  At  the  head  of  this 
clique  was  Elizabeth  YUliers,  the  ac« 
kuuwlcdgvd  leman  of  Prinee  William, 
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tnd  next  tu  lipr  in  niithorify  stood  Anne 
Villicrs,  who  about  this  time  became  the 
wife  of  tiic  Prince's  favourite  minister, 
lientinck.  but'who  withal,  if  reports  arc  to 
bo  ac4Tcditc(i,  Ntill  continued  to  walk  in 
the  same  infamous  path  as  her  sister  KIi> 
xab(>th ;  circunisUmcus  which  renderi'd 
Mar}''8  position  truly  commiserablc,  cs- 
^ially  as  botli  thrsc  had,  bold  ladies  were 
the  daui^hters  of  her  ^)rcnicss,  and  some 
yc:irs  oilier  than  herself. 

The  Prince  of  Oraniye,  although  pro- 
fesHiiisr  to  be  a  Protesttnt,  w:u  at  \wi\ri 
an  cnemr  to  the  Church  of  Knglund ;  and 
Mary's  tilmoner.  Dr.  Hooper,  unable  to 
longer  iK-ar  his  botirish  insults,  at  length 
H'si^ntil  his  appointment  in  dissrust,  and 
was  succcimIikI,  in  1679,  by  the  high- 
minded  iind  conscientious  Dr.  Ken. 
On  reaching  the  Hague.  Ken  prevailed 
up<ni  the  Princess  of  Oniuge,  who  had 
been  induced  by  her  husband  to  attend 
the  worship  of  the  Hrownists,  to  remain 
firm  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  shortly  afterwards,  ho  gave 
mortal  offence  to  Princo  William,  by 
the  part  he  took  in  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Worth,  one  of  the  Princess's  maids  of 
honour,  to  William's  near  kinsman  and 
favourite,  Count  Zulbstein.  The  Count 
had  ruined  the  reputation  of  Miss  Worth, 
promised  to  marry  her,  and  then,  at  the 
instig:ition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  re- 
fiUMMi  to  fulfil  his  promise.  The  Princess 
laid  the  case  bfh)re  Dr.  Ken,  and  he 
worthy  man,  sought  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Zulestein,  and  prevailed 
oil  him  to  make  the  unfortunate  girl  his 
wife.  Aeconiingly,  one  morning,  whilst 
I  ho  Prince  of  Orange  was  gone  on  bnsi- 
iifss  to  Amsterdam,  the  Princess  called 
the  parties  together,  and  Ken  united 
the  frail  lovers  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony  in  her  chapel.  Wlien  the 
Prince  returned,  and  found  that  the  mar- 1 


riaee  had  been  consummated,  ho  raged 
ana  stormed  at  the  I'rincess  Mary,  and 
vehemently  rcfiroachcd  Ken,  who  an- 
swered by  begjring  permiaiion  to  return 
to  England.  Bnt  Mary  entertained  pro- 
found respect  for  her  pastor,  and  with 
tears  of  sincerity  implored  him  not  to 
forssike  her ;  and  at  l:i>t,  William,  fearing 
that  his  interests  in  England  would  be 
injured  by  his  conduct,  lN>gged  Ken  tc 
remain  with  the  Princess  for  another 
twelve  mouths.  The  prelate  complied 
with  reluctance,  for  he  was  di8<;ustea  at 
the  brutality  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  a 
husband.  On  the  twenty- first  of  M  arch, 
1680,  Sidney  entered  in  his  journal, 
*'  Dr.  Ken  is  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  Prince  of  Oranire ;  he  thinks  he  is 
not  kind  to  his  wife,  and  he  is  deter* 
mined  to  speak  to  him  about  it,  even  if 
he  turns  him  out  of  doors."  A  few  weeks 
afterwards,  Sidney  wrote,  **  Sir  Gabriel 
Sylvias  and  Dr.  Ken  are  both  here, 
and  both  complain  much  of  the  Prince, 
especially  of  Ins  usage  to  his  wife;  they 
think  she  is  aware  of  it,  and  that 
it  doth  greatly  contribute  to  her  ill- 
ness ;  they  nrge  strongly  her  going  to 
England,  but  they  think  he  wiU  never 
consent." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Princess 
Mary,  fond  as  she  was  of  Sunday 
card-plaring,  denied  herself  the  gratifi- 
cation ot  a  terrible  but  exciting  sight, 
rather  than  break  the  Sabbath -dsiy. 
One  Saturday  evening,  a  vessel  was 
stninded  near  the  Hague,  which  multi- 
tudes went  to  see,  and  which  she  also 
wished  to  have  seen.  13nt  to  some  who 
solicited  her  to  go,  she  said  she  thought 
it  t(K>  late  that  night,  and  she  supp^wed 
it  would  be  shivered  to  pieces  by  Monday 
morning.  **Yet  I  am  resolved,"  she 
added,  '*  not  to  give  so  ill  an  example  aa 
to  see  it  on  the  Lord'i  day." 


CHAPTER    II. 

Marff  rendered  auhtervient  to  her  hmbantTe  wiil^Ker  feeiinge  outraged  by  William 
'^Dr.  Ken  i*  sueeeeded  by  Dr.  CoeeU  ae  her  almoner^^Her  eoquetry  tcilh  J/om- 
mouih — Her  father's  accession  produces  a  marked  elutnge  at  the  OroHtje  court — 
Hhe  uegiccts  i/te  Church  of  EtHjlund  worship  at  the  instigation  of  Iter  hu.%baml — 
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Lr.  CanlCi  lillir  diLiiliiig  her  hH^MTt  hvlaliiy.  altrrrfiiH  V  WiHiirm  , 
trhQ  iitmiun  the  Darlor,  Mia  TrtlaWHtg.nd  tHitTit/lliny'ilnitfritiidt— 
MriHl  at  Ihi  Unaui—MTs  oUamt  a  My^mn-afir  hrr  linMbeHd-  UhU-  in  kii 
rffiirlt  to  murp  the  fhnu»  0/  her  father.  Jamn  II.—Mrift<n  trilk  tht  Orangt 
faction  in  fjujhixid ;  and  vilh  her  ntter  Avm — Hi/piirTilinil  arrapanJniea 
trith  her  father  and  elepm-lher—rromitei  f  IfHliam  her  rrgnal  aHlkoriti/— 
}IUliam  en-borke  far  Kaglmud^Marg  at  the  JItfm  pngi  for  hit  lafttg  ami 
,j.mii$—Will!«m',  iipediliau — Marg  tandt  in  l^gtiiiid— Uer  m/liel  flea  at 
jrkHehifll—l'roelaittWd  Joint  SorerrigH  Kith  htr  A«j*«nrf— /J/«-/*  the  Jb/Olrr' 
-»  ChfiwIRfnU—Irretireiiceaf  tfilliam—BHnut  detatal  la  tha  tee  of 
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lirr  (jiiHl,  iinil  nvikiiijc 
to  \m  own  ambitiiiiH 
kurmuiHh-d  lirr  with  epics 
nnii  niiiiidiiii*  riTati.  terrified  tier  br 
nii-niice*  itiiil  BUthuriliitiTa  CDmmnniii. 
pi'iKi^ktril  her  for  li«r  fllini  rrgard 
Ui  iivT  Either,  wlio,  he  maiired  her,  wm 
piiltv  of  the  crime*  laid  lo  hi»  cliarge 
hjr  till-  conRH*tnn  anil  ■betlon  of  tliiit 
iiionMniiK  biigbiar,  tlie  l'i>[)ii1i  Plut,  imd 
linnibli'd  liLT  to  the  diiit  b^  ihen-ing  pri'- 
fi-renco  fur  hrr  tnnidi  of  lionoiir.  Dr. 
Een,  sill)  found  he  could  no  li>n^r  be 
of  wn*ii«  lo  tlie  pcrMcutcd  Princera, 
returneil  to  Eujland,  and  the  ecccnlric 
Dr.  Covi'll  iccfpled  the  uppoiiilment  of 
hnul  of  [he  Chur«h  of  £agluid  chapel 

The  htit  tine  that  Mitrj  eipmard  re- 

Ciignanee  at  an^ontrage  or iaiult  offered 
J  the  Prince  of  Orunjo  to  lier  famik, 
WM  on  the  thirtieth  of  Januarv,  lOBo. 
On  thit  day,  which  beinj;  tlie  ]'tnni«i.'i- 
urr  of  the  death  of  her  gtrand fattier, 
Charlei  I.,  wat  luiii.llr  kept  hj  '  - 
family  with  pent  BolemiiitT;  »he 
nuamrd  llio  gurb  of  nioiiiiliiig,  anci  nu 
■itling  nione  in  her  ehnmbcr.  with  tlie 
Tieiv  uFpuatini;  the  <rhole  dac  in  prayer 
■nd  fuliii);,  vrhm  Witliani  eiitend  and 
iCemlf  bode  Iier  duff  her  wecdi  and  lube 
iicraelr  id   her  gayegt  apparel,   aa    he 


hart 


oMiged 


^Hh'^r 
oobey;  but 


dinner-table  «he  refused  to  pnrtake  of  a 
ainicio  diih.  In  Ihe  eTcninf;  he  rurtlirr 
oiilrBEwl  hcT  (i'i-tiii|,i,  hv  cunipelliii^  lier 
to  accompiiDy  him  tu  the  ploy,     hrom 

uffi-etion  of  Marr.  Ilenccforlh  alie  Hrxt 
Hvrelly.  aniitlien  0|H-iily,  aiipporled  hir 
hmliiiiiira  pitrpoap  iif  gniauinj*  at  lim 
crown  of  tin'at  Hritain.  to  the  prrjiuliif 
u\  her  own  futher,  the  Dukv  of  Yurt. 
Wlim  tlie  Diika  woi  reitorcd  to  iiii 
pliico  in  the  wceearion,  and  reciilled  in 
the  auluiiin  of  16T9.  Monmonth,  who  at 
the  ionie  time  wea  aent  into  eiile.  w;ia 
recrived  at  the  Hagiie  *ith  tiie  moat 
■nnrked  faTour  anil  attention  by  the 
Prince  of  Orjnge.  The  Prince  innted 
him  to  hunt  hl  I'ieren,  and  pernitud, 
n.i_T.  cncoungnl  Uiiry  to  donee,  dine,  pro- 
menade, and  eTen  coquet  nith  him,  and  re- 
ecire  and  countenance  hii  mistrcas,  LadT 
Harriet  Wentnorth,  only  daughter  and 
hcitesM  of  tbe  Earl  of  CleTclimd.  Theaa 
procwdingi  oroduccd  a  !ett«r  of  remon- 
ilnuce  from 'the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
Princeai,  who  au  reading  it  bunt  into 
tears,  ond  eidaimed.  "Alas!  what  sen 
I  du  }  the  Prince  is  my  mister,  and  arill 
be  obeyed."  Howeter.  tliani  is  room 
fur  luspeeling  that  Hnry  really  enter- 
tained u  lender  penchant  fur  Monmouth, 
II nd   jTsnIeil    him    improper   libertie*. 


■till  c 


with  him;  ssdit  the  close  of  1S81.  a 
in  reply  to  another  Isllcr  of  repm<>t' 
from  her  ftcher.  wrote,  "  I  am  happy 
and  contented,  and  not  kept  m  dim  bg 
mff  ktuband.'* 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  peaceful  accL-saion  of  James  11., 
produced  a  marked  change  attheOranjje 
courL     Monmouth,  after  holding  a  pn> 
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Tate  oonfcrence  with  Prince  William 
till  midnight,  secretly  departed  from 
the  Hague  before  the  dawn  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
the  Prince  took  an  affectionate  letter 
which  King  James  had  sent  to  Mary, 
announcing  his  accession,  and  read  it  to 
the  assent hUnl  States,  as  if  it  had  been 
sent  to  biniMjlf.  At  the  same  time  he 
wrot«  to  James  an  humble  apology  for 
his  past  conduct,  and  promised  to  lircuk 
otr  all  communication  with  Monmouth, 
and  be  to  him  (James)  a  true,  faithful, 
and  zealous  son-in-hiw,  to  the  last  bn>ath 
of  his  life ;  upologies  and  protestations 
which  Junics  luid  the  weukntss  to  accept 
and  nly  en. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Dr.  ('o«ell,  Mary 
h  id  :ig:iin  nf;;)(Cted  the  worship  of  t)ie 
(Miurcli  of  England  for  that  of  the 
l{i'ou'ui.sts ;  and  Covell,  by  urj^ini^  her 
tt»  remain  steady  to  the  fuitli  lu  which 
she  liad  Yh-^u  b:i|)tized,  had  given  great 
Offence  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  at 
this  ])«rifNl.  succeinled  in  intercepting 
tlie  subjoined  letter,  which  Co  veil  had 
addressed  to  Mr.  SkcUon,  the  ambassa- 
dor ;  and  after  copying  it,  had  the  weak 
audacity  to  send  it  to  Clary's  uncle, 
Lawn*nce  Hyde,  enclosed  in  an  epistle 
detailing  the  particulars  of  the  disc«>very, 
and  denouncin«^  (.'ovell  as  a  great  knave, 
and  an  unfaithful  senront  to  the  Princess 

of  Orange. 

**  Dieren,  October  ft,  1085. 

**  Yonr  honour  may  be  astonished  at 
the  news,  but  it  is  too  true  that  the 
Princess's  heart  is  like  to  break,  and  yet 
she  every  day,  with  Mistress  Jesson 
and  Madam  Zulestein,  counterfeits  the 
greatest  joy,  and  looks  upon  us  as  dogged 
as  may  be.  We  dare  no  more  speak  to 
her.  The  Prince  hath  infallibly  made 
her  his  absolute  slaTe,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  see 
the  King  give  yon  some  good  thing  for 
your  life,  beyond  the  power  of  revoca- 
tion, as  I  fear  the  Pnnoe  will  for  ever 
rule  the  roastf  •  •  ♦  But  I  won- 
der  what  makes  the  Prince  so  oold  to 
you.  ^one  but  infamous  people  must 
expect  any  tolerable  usage  here.  *  * 
*    I  do  not  wonder  at  the  beharionr  of 

t  For  the  take  of  breTity.  the  pmssagea  fo- 
niga  to  our  ImmedUte  piirpoM  are  left  oat 


the  new  marchioness,  Katharine  Villiera.t 
it  is  so  like  the  breed.  «  •  •  Whuc 
would  you  sav  if  the  Princess  should 
take  her  into  tlic  chapel,  cr  m  time  into 
the  bed-chamber  ?  I  cannot  fancy  the 
Villicrs'  sisters  will  hing  agree.  ♦  ■ 
*  The  Princess  is  just  now  junketing 
with  Miulam  Bentinck  and  Mrs.  Jesson, 
in  3rada:n  Zulesleiu's  ehauiber.'* 

The  Prince  of  Orange  on  obtaining 
possession  of  this  lerter,  wiiich  truly  de- 
picts the  slavery  to  wliirh  Mary  was 
rotluced  by  her  .Hfcrn  huMliand  anti  his 
favourite.  £IizalK>th  A'illiers,  ilisniiMeil 
Dr.  (  ovcll  without  cereuinnv  ;  uml  undi-r 
pretence  that  Miss  Tn-Iawuev,  Muiy'i 
old  and  attached  plav- fellow,  }\r*.  Laii<f- 
fonl,  hiT  nurse,  auJ  .Mr.  L'tngt'ord,  one 
of  her  chaplains,  had  b«eu  Irai^iutl  with 
him,  tlischargeil  them  (hmu  the  service  of 
the  Princess  without  warnius;  or  com- 
mon ci vilit v.  M sirv  was  irreatl v distn^ssod 
at  their  departure,  but  the  euld.  calculat- 
ing Prince,  unniove<l  hy  her  tears  and 
entreaties,  stern  I  v  bade  her  retire  to  her 
chamber  if  she  must  weiM)  her  oycs  out, 
and  not  show  to  the  world  what  a  weak, 
foolish  creature  she  was. 

As  Covell's  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
envoy,  Skelton,  the  Prince  of  Orange  de- 
manded his  removal ;  but  James  refused 
to  comply,  and  Skelton  remained,  and 
from  time  to  time  faithfully  informed  his 
master  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Prince ; 
information  to  whicii  James,  unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  turned  '*  a  deaf  ear/* 
*^  I  cannot,"  said  the  too  confiding  King, 
"  suspect  the  faith  of  a  son  and  daughter 
who  are  writing  me  affectionate  and 
confidential  letters  by  every  post" 
The  Prince  of  Orange  had  hitherto 
been  without  a  body-guard ;  in  the  sprin|f 
of  1686,  the  conjugid  care  of  the  Princess 
obteined  for  him  this  importent  adjunct 
of  royalty,  an  event  said  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the^  sagocitjr  of  Dr. 
Burnet,  who  having  just  arrived  in 
Holland,  hastened  to  the  presence  of 
Mary,  and  informed  her  that  he  had 
discovered  a  horrible  plot  against  the 
liberty,  or  perhaps  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band ;  whidi  so  alarmed  her,  that  ihe 

t  Katherine  ViUlars  had  lately  arrival  at 
th«  Omnffe  court,  and  married  Ui«re  the  Mar- 
quis de  Puif»«arB. 
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Applied  to  the  Statet,  and  obtaiite«l  frum 
tlium  the  appointment  of  a  iMMly-j^tiunl 
fur  the  Prince,  which  lie  ercr  afterward* 
rebiined.  Frum  this  time  Uuroet's  in- 
lluence  at  the  court  of  Orange  became 
rnnflUderahlc ;  an iiitluence  §o  uisphasing 
ti>  Kin^  James,  that  he  wmtc  to  Mury, 
'*  Uiirnet  ia  a  flatterer,  a  dan^eruus  maii« 
an  ill  mail,  a  man  nut  tu  be  ti-ustiHi. 
His  conversation  is  pleasant,  his  gvnius 
great,  hut  he  wants  honesty,  moral 
worih,  and  a  higii  principle."  Mary, 
however,  thoujrht  otherwise,  and  she 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  cunversa- 
tiun  of  the  great  polemic  and  pulitical 
controvertist,  who  had  been  c6|K>cially 
commissioned  to  expound  to  her  the  in- 
trigues by  which  tiie  Orange  faction  in 
£n>rland  were  workimr  the  dciKisitiun 
of  her  futlicr,  Janus  II.,  in  the  hupe  ot 
placing  her  and  hi-r  husband  on  the 
throne  uf  that  unfurtunatc  monarch. 
*'  She  knew  :  ut  little  of  our  aifairs," 
renuirks  liurnet,  in  his  History  of  His 
Own  Times,  '*  till  I  was  admitted  to  wait 
upon  her,  and  I  began  to  lay  before  her 
the  state  of  our  court,  and  tnc  intrigues 
in  it  ever  since  the  Bestoration,  which 
she  received  with  great  satisfaction  and 
true  judgment  and  good  seme  in  uU  the 
rcllcctions  she  made." 

In  1687,  James's  cabinet  minister, 
Sunderland,  whilst  pretending  to  be  a 
convert  to  the  faith  of  Borne,  and  a  true 
and  loyal  servant  to  his  roaster,  was 
secretly  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  In  a 
letter,  the  joint  composition  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  addre«od  to  Mary 
and  her  aspiring  husband,  the  Prince, 
occur  the  subjoined  passages,  illus- 
trative of  the  intriguing  correspon- 
dence which  Mary  at  this  time  com- 
menced, and  ufterw'ards  so  hugely  carried 
on  with  almost  all  her  father  s  personal 
or  political  enemies. 

"Some  papists  the  other  day  said 
that  my  Lord  Sundcnand  did  not  dance 
in  a  net,  for  thev  very  well  knew  that, 
however,  he  macfe  King  James  believe 
there  were  dispensatious  from  Holland 
as  well  as  from  Koine ;  and  that  thev 
were  sure  I  held  a  corri'spondence  with 
the  Princess  of  Oiiinge.     This  happened 


the  day  I  first  hoard  of  the  propositions 
res{icctiiig  the  Test  Act,  which  made  me 
deler  sending  till  the  King  had  sp«>kea 
to  me  of  it,  which  ho  has  dune.  And 
as  I  could  very  truly,  so  did  I  assnre  his 
Majesty  that  1  never  had  the  hoiiuur  to 
have  any  commerce  with  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  but  abuut  treacle- water  or 
work,  or  sumo  such  slight  thing.  1  did 
also  assure  his  Majesty  tiiat  if  there  had 
been  any  o<minier<*e.  1  should  never  be 
aithiinied.  hut,  un  the  contrary,  proud  tu 
own  it,  seeing  he  must  be  sure  that  the 
Princess  cuiild  never  In:  C2t|iiihle  of  any- 
thing with  anybody  to  his  diss^irvice. 
•  ♦  •  If  by  the  bearer  your  High- 
ness will  l>e  p1e:ised  to  let  luc  know  my 
lettiT  came  safe  to  you,  I  shall  be  very 
happy.  a'.  Sl'noeiiland.*' 

About  this  time,  Mary  carried  on  a 
more  than  merely  complimentary  corre- 
SDondencc  with  Lady  Itussell ;  and  she 
also  addressed  a  kindly  worded  letter  to 
Archbisiio|>  Sancro^  in  the  hoiie  cf 
winning  him  over  to  the  Orange  inte- 
rest The  worthy  primate  prc|>arud  an 
answer  breathing  regret  at  the  cession 
of  James  J  I.  from  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land,  but  this  on  consideration  he  with- 
held, and  merely  acknowledged  Uie 
compliment  in  a  short  polite  note.  In 
December,  Mary  received  from  her 
father  a  long  letter,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  containing  the  motives  of  his 
conversion  to  Popery.  She  answered  it 
in  an  equally  long  epistle,  which  Dr. 
Stanley,  who  was  then  her  aliuoiier, 
highly  oommended,  and,  to  flatter  her 
vanity,  sent  to  the  primate  Sancroft, 
with  a  request  that  he  (Sancrofl)  would 
fiivoarably  notice  it,  adding,  **  If  you  do 
this,  and  send  it  secretly  through  Dr. 
Tennison,  to  her  Royal  Highness,  I  be- 
Ueve  it  will  be  very  accepuble  to  her." 
But  as  Sancroft  was  not  disposed  to  en- 
eonrage  a  daughter  to  make  a  public 
parade  of  the  errors  of  her  father,  even 
thoagh  she  mieht  have  truth  on  her 
side,  he  resolved  not  to  gratify  Mary's 
nnfilial  ambition,  and  passed  the  matter 
over  in  silence. 

At  the  close  of  1687,  it  became  known 
that  James's  ccnsurt,  Maria  lieutrix. 
was  enceiulc.     This  gave  fresh  ini [ictus 
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to  tho  Orange  faction  in  England,  whoM 
•i-crvt  corrcftpundi'iice  with  William  and 
Mary  became  eTenrdav  more  spirited,  and 
nioru  dccidcdiv  rcvulutiuuary.  Almost 
everyone  of  Kln^  James's  courtiers  and 
attendants  were  etilcu^ned  with  Mary 
and  her  hu2»l>:ind,  and  trcacheroiisl'v 
plottinj;  the  ruin  of  tlicir  royal  master. 
The  Princi*S8  Anne  had  become  the  wife 
of  Prince  (icor^  of  Drnmark  in  July, 
1683,  and  she  and  tiie  premier.  Sundcr- 
hind,  were  at  once  the  nioi»t  active  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Oraiij^f  faction. 
In  allusion  to  the  exiM'Cti'd  birlli  of  an 
heir  presumntive  to  the  throms  Anno,  in 
a  lettiT  to  Mary,  reniarkiil,  '*  ft  is  to  be 
feared  that  Mansell  [King  James  II.] 
will  have  a  son.  *  *  *  As  to  Man- 
sell's  wife,  she  looks  as  if  she  wi-rr  nfmid 
one  should  touch  her,  and  \vhrnrv«>r  1 
ha\'e  ha]>pencd  to  be  in  the  room  as  s)ie 
has  bii-n  uudn  S!iin<7,  she  has  sdway.^  gune 
in  the  next  room  to  put  on  her  smock. 
These  things  give  mc  so  much  cause  of 
siispiriou.  that  1  iKiHeve  when  she  is 
brought  to  IhhI  nobody  will  be  convinced 
'tis  her  child,  except  it  prove  a  daughter." 
A  few  days  atU-rwards,  Anne,  in  another 
letter,  assured  Miiry  that  she  for  one 
should  not  believe  the  expected  royal 
infant  to  be  the  Queen's  child,  if  it  proved 
a  Sim.  She  happened  lo  be  out  of  town 
wlicn  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
which  took  place  June  the  tenth,  1688, 
and  wrote  to  her  sister  Mary  as  follows  : 
— **  My  dear  sister  can't  imagine  the 
concern  and  vexation  I  have  been  in,  that 
I  should  be  so  unfortunate  to  be  out  of 
town  when  the  Queen  wus  brought  to 
bed,  for  I  shall  never  now  be  satisfied 
whether  the  child  be  true  or  false.  It 
may  be  it  is  our  brother,  but  God  only 
knows,  for  she  never  took  care  to  satisfy 
the  world,  or  give  people  anv  demon- 
stmtion  of  it.  It  is  wondcrtul,  if  she 
had  really  been  witli  child,  that  nobody 
was  sutfend  to  fuel  it  stir  but  Mad;ime 
Maznriue  and  I«:idy  Sunderland,  who  are 
people  that  nobody  will  give  credit  to." 
lilary's  answers  to  tiicse  venomous 
epistles  have  not  been  found,  but  with 
all  possible  caution  and  sccresy  she 
nnitM  with  her  sister  Anne  in  spreading 
the  reports  that  he  was  a  supposititious 
cliild,  although  there  is  too  much  reason 


for  believing  that  she  in  her  boart 
cretliti^  his  identity. 

Me:inwiiilc  Mary  was  greatly  cmbor- 
!  rassed  and  annoyed  by  the  receipt  of 
\  friendly  epistles  from  her  father,  James 
IL  and  his  consort.  Maria  lieatrix.* 
Her  answers  are  not  forthcoming;  hut 
when  her  father,  on  learning  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  not  regularly  prayed 
for  in  her  Protestant  chapi-1  at  tiie 
Hague,  wrote  and  asked  her  to  explain 
if  cause  of  offence  hud  been  given,  bhe 
answered— 

**  Hague,  August  17, 16S6. 

**  Sir, — Being  to  go  to  Loo  next  Thurs- 
day, if  it  plea^  God,  I  am  come  to  this 
idacc  (Hague)  to  go  6trke  at  night.  J^ist 
riiunuiay  I  rcceivetl  your  Maji-sty's  of 
the  thirtv-first  of  Julv,  hv  which  1  *ee 
you  had  heard  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  no  more  prayed  for  in  my  eha{Hl ; 
but  lon<;  before  this  you  will  know  tii:it  it 
had  ottc/t/  bin  simuiimes  forgot.  M.  d*.\l. 
beville  can  assure  you  1  never  told  him 
it  was  forbid,  so  that  they  were  only  con- 
jectures made  upon  its  ^m  sHmetimca  neg- 
lected ;  but  he  c:in  tell,  as  I  find  your  Ma- 
jesty already  knows,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  praved  for  here  long  before  it 
was  done  in  England.  This  excessive 
hot  weather  continues  longer  than  I  ever 
knew  it,  which  I  shall  find  sufficiently 
in  my  journey.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  add  at  present,  than  only  to  beg  your 
I^Iajcsty  to  believe,  wherever  1  urn,  I 
shall  still  be  your  Majesty's  most  obe- 
dient daughter  and  servant, 

"Mawb." 

llie  correspondence  between  James 
and  Manrwns  constant  till  within  a  few 
days  of  William's  landing  in  Englnnd. 
Research  haa  failed  ti>  bring  to  light 
the  letters  addressed  by  Mary  to  her 
father  at  this  period,  but  portions  of  the 
gentle,  reasonable,  afi'ectionate  replies 
of  James  II.  are  still  extant. 

These  epistles,  which  indeed  do  ho- 
nour to  the  heart  of  their  royal  author, 
if  they  touched  the  comfciencc,  produced 
no  perceptible  change  in  the  conduct  of 
Mary,  who,  at  the  close  of  SeptembtT, 
and  to  deceive  her  father,  and  prevent 
him  from  discovering  the  design  of  her 

*  See  Memoirs  of  Msrlm  Beatrix, 
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bttfband,  otiarcd  liim  that  the  lole  ob- 
ject of  William'i  visit  to  Mindciu  wai 
to  hasten  the  advance  of  his  German 
allies  to  the  Rhine,  that  thej  mij^ht  be 
rendj  to  oppose  the  French  srinv;  a 
deception  which  worked  so  adniinibly, 
tiiat  James  put  no  faith  in  the  warning 
of  2Skelton,  his  ambassador,  who  had 
jnst  returned  fnim  the  lla^rue,  n^fiiscd 
to  accept  the  offer  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
intercept  the  Dutch  armament  preparing 
to  iuviido  Kugland,  under  an  impression 
tiiat  Mtiry's  solemn  assurance  that  that 
arniament  was  preparing  to  repel  the 
anticipated  attack  of  France  was  to  be 
relied  on ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  com- 
mencement of  October,  actuallT  offered 
the  IVince  of  Orange  llie  a;t«istunce  of 
naval  and  military  forces. 

At  tiiis  }H>ri(Hl'Hurnet  did  his  patron 
a  vulualilc  service,  by  persuading  Mury 
that  the  law  of  Enj^luud,  whicli  in  the 
event  of  her  succeed! nsc  to  the  throne  of 
her  father  would  place  the  whole  royal 
power  in  her  hands,  to  tho  prejudice  of 
ner  husband,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  uud  therefore  she  was  bound  in 
couscii'uce  to  deK'gate  to  William  the 
sovereign  authority  the  moment  she 
herself  became  possessed  of  it.  Im- 
pressed with  this  sentiment,  she  sent  for 
\Villiam,  who  that  day  was  hunting, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  expectant 
divine,  made  to  him  a  soU-mn  promise 
that  whatever  autlioritv  might  subse- 
quently devolve  on  her.  nc  should  always 
bear  the  rule ;  "  she  did  not  think,"  she 
said,  **that  husbands  should  ever  be 
ruled  by  their  wives,  but  whilst  she 

SractisMl  one  command,  *  Wives,  be  obe- 
ient  to  your  husbiinds  in  all  things,' 
she  deemed  it  but  just  that  ha  should 
practise  the  other,  *•  Husbands,  love  your 
wives.' "  By  these  words,  she  alluded 
to  his  disgusting  intimacy  with  Eliza- 
beth Villicrs ;  an  intimacy  which  deeply 
mortified  her,  and  laid  her  open  to  daily 
insults  and  wrongs  from  the  base  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  the  jeen  and  the  pity  of 
the  world  at  large. 

When  William  had  made  all  needful 
preparations  for  sailing  from  Helvoet- 
uu}'s,  in  pursuit  of  the  English  crown, 
he,'  in  solemn  tones,  delivered  to  the 
States  the  subjoined  oration :— > 


"My  Lords. — I  am  going  to  the 
navy  to  embark.  I  hope  vou  do  not 
take  it  ill  that  I  do  not  make  it  known 
to  yon  all  where  I  am  going.  I  will 
assure  your  lordships,  that  wliat  I  am 
<lusigning  is  for  the  good  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  in  general,  and  of  your 
States  in  piirticiilur,  as  is  nut  unknown 
to  S4>nic  of  you.  I  will  either  succtttl 
in  it,  or  spend  my  blood  to  the  last 
drop.  My  I^onls.  your  trust  in  me  ond 
kindness  to  nic  at  this  time  is  unboiindttl ; 
if  I  live  and  make  it  not  the  busintitf  of 
my  life  to  make  your  lordships  suitable 
return  for  it,  niay  God  blast  all  my 
designs,  xind  let  me  puss  for  the  mu»t 
ungrateful  wretch  that  ever  lived." 

Ili.s  trusty  adherent,  the  aged  )M*n- 
sioiiarv,  11  err  Faifell,  to  whom  was 
coniuuttcd  the  tiuk  of  answering,  buid 
in  reply — 

**Sir,  — My  Lords  the  States  are 
not  at  all  displeitsed  tlmt  you  cone«.'al 
from  them  your  design ;  they  do  repose 
an  entire  confidence  in  your  Highness's 
conduct,  zeal  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  affection  to  their  State,  otherwise 
they  would  never  have  ^ven  you  the 
absolute  disposal  of  their  navy,  tlieir 
armies,  and  their  money.  My  Lord, 
the  States  wish  you  aU  the  success  in 
your  designs,  and  have  ordered  a  public 
fast  and  prayers  to  God  for  your  success 
through  all  vour  dominions;  and  beg 
of  your  Highness  not  to  venture  your 
life  and  person  unnecessarily ;  for  though 
their  navy  and  tiieir  army  be  the  very 
sinews  of  their  State,  your  person  is 
more  considerable  to  them  than  both." 

At  these  words  the  old  man  bnrst  into 
tears,  and  every  one  present  was  deeply 
affected,  saving  the  Pnnce,  who  remained 
unmoved',  a  selfish  npnthy,  which  his 
admiring  friends  mistook  for  firmness 
and  magnanimity. 

"Tiie  fast  day,"  obsenres  the  learned 
Dr.  Lingard,  **  was  celebrated  at  the 
Hague  witli  extraoniinary  solemnity, 
and  the  service  of  three  long  sermons; 
separati'd  by  pniyers  nf  equal  dnrsitioOt 
was  prorracieti  from  ten  and  a-half  in 
the  morning,  till  iiuIf-poKt  buven  in  tLs 
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^Tcninir.  Durinii:  the  whole  time  the 
iVincfSS  Mary  nttcndcd  nt  tlir  i^roat 
church,  and  horc  without  shrinkiiiir  the 
pixe  of  an  immense  muUitii<U*.  Hers, 
iuilctHi,  was  a  most  sinj^iihir  situation. 
She  eoiiM  not  pray  fur  tlie  sncccss  of 
her  huflKiiKl,  witlioiit  pniyin&r'for  the 
dethronement  of  hor  fathfr.  But  what- 
crcr  pnssf-d  within  her  brrnst,  whether 
she  looke<l  with  sorrow  on  the  calamities 
which  tlireatenid  hrr  parent,  or  flattered 
her  own  vauily  with  the  near  prospect 
of  n  crown,  she  was  able  to  dis^'uise  )icr 
feclinjrs.  Mary  listened  to  th*i  preachers, 
and  joined  in  the  pniyers  with  as  much 
apparent  tranquillity  as  if  she  had 
nothiu!?  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  result." 

This  apathy,  liowever,  it  appears  was 
hut  atfireted.  Ihiniet,  who  accompanied 
the  1^'ince  as  spiritual  dinctor  of  t)io 
invading  armament,  and  other  hi(;;h 
witnesses,  assure  us  that  as  the  time  ap- 
proached for  her  huslmnd^s  departure, 
she  grew  hourly  more  thoughtful  and 
dejected. 

**  She  was  very  solemn  and  serious," 
rcroarks  this  celebntted  divine,  **and 
prayed  Tcry  earnestly  to  God  to  bless 
aiul  direct  us.  At  last,  the  Prince 
of  Omn<^*  went  on  board,  and  we  all 
s;iiled  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  of 
Octolicr,  1G88,  when  directly  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  manv  ships  were,  at 
the  first  alarm,  Micven  to  be  lost.  The 
]*rince8s  of  Orange  behaved  herself  as 
her  friends  had  expected.  She  ordered 
prayers  four  times  a  day,  at  which  she 
herself  assisted  with  great  devotion." 

Wo  extract  the  following  as  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  revolution,  from  a  tract 
published  in  1698 :— "llieKing  (James) 
committed  two  fatal  errors  in  his  politics. 
The  first  was  his  falling  out  with  his  old 
chrouies  the  prints,  who  brought  him 
to  the  crown  m  spite  of  his  reUgion,  and 
would  have  supported  him  in  arbitrary 
government  to  the  utmost ;  nay,  popery 
^especially  the  worst  part  of  it,  vis  the 
nomination  of  the  church)  was  not  so 
formidable  a  thing  to  them,  but  with  a 
little  cookery  it  might  liave  been  rendered 
palatable.  But  he  had  priests  of  another 
sort  who  were  to  rise  upon  their  ruins ; 
and  he  tiiought  to  play  an  easier  game 
bv  caressing  the  i)isscnters,  implnving 
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them,  and  giving  them  liberty  of  con- 
science :  which  kindness  looked  so  pre- 
posterous, that  the  wise  and  sober  men 
anioutr  them  couhl  never  heartily  believe 
it,  and  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
landed,  turned  against  him. 

**  Ilis  second  error  was  the  disobliging 
his  own  army,  by  brinsring  over  regi- 
ments from  Irelniid,  anil  orderinjr  every 
company  to  take  in  so  many  Irish  pa- 
pists ;  oy  which  they  plainly  saw  tiint 
ne  was  reforming  his  army,  ami  would 
C'tshire  them  all  as  fast  as  he  could  get 
papists  to  supply  their  room.  So  tli.-it 
he  violated  the  riglits  of  the  people,  fell 
out  with  the  Church  of  Knglanu,  made 
uncertain  friends  of  the  Dissenters,  and 
disobliged  his  own  army ;  by  which 
means  they  nil  united  against  bim,  ami 
invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  a^ist 
them  :  whieh  invitation  he  accepted,  :ind 
landed  at  Torhay  the  ilfih  of  November, 
16SS,  publishing  a  declaration  which 
set  fortli  ail  the  opprevions  of  the  last 
reign  (but  the  keeping  up  a  standing 
army),  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  in 
which  things  were  to  be  so  settled  that 
there  should  be  no  danger  of  falling  again 
into  slavery,  and  promised  to  send  back 
all  his  foreign  forces  as  soon  as  this  was 
done. 

"  When  the  news  of  his  landing  was 
spread  through  England,  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  universal  acclamations  of 
the  people.  He  had  the  hands,  the 
hearts,  and  the  prayers  of  all  honest 
men  in  the  nation  :  every  one  thought 
the  long-wished-for  time  of  their  de- 
livemnee  was  come.  King  James  was 
deserted  by  his  own  family,  his  court, 
and  his  army.  The  ground  ho  stoocl 
upon  monldied  nnder  him  ;  so  that  ho 
sent  his  Queen  and  foundling  to  France 
before  bim,  and  himself  followed  soon 
after.  When  the  Prince  came  to  London, 
he  disbanded  roost  of  those  regiments 
that  were  raised  from  the  time  he  landed; 
and  King  James*s  anny  that  were  dis- 
banded by  Fcversham,  were  ordered  to 
repair  all  again  to  their  colours." 

The  following  is  from  the  declaration 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  alluded  to  above. 
^\  We  are  confident  that  no  persons  can 
have  such  hard  thoughts  of  us,  as  to 
imagine  that  wc  have  any  other  design 
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in  this  undertaking,  than  to  procure  a 
tcttlcment  of  the  religion,  and  of  the 
liberties  und  properties  of  the  suhjecu 
upon  lo  sure  a  founiiatiua.  that  there 
may  be  no  danger  of  the  nations  relapsing 
inr4>  the  like  miseries  at  ant  time  lii're- 
ailcr.  And  as  the  forcfs  Wf  have  brought 
along  with  us,  are  uttrrly  dispni|>nrtionfd 
to  thut  wicke<l  design  of  ciMsqiicring  the 
nation,  if  we  were  c:ip;ihle  of  intendinr 
it ;  so  tiie  great  numbers  o(  the  principsu 
nobility  and  gcntrr,  that  are  men  of 
eniiucnt  quality  aud  estates,  and  persons 
of  known  integrity  and  zeaL  both  for 
the  religion  and  government  of  Enghmd; 
many  i>f  them  Ixiiig  »Uo  distinguish i-d 
b?  their  constant  fidelity  to  the  crown, 
who  do  biith  accompany  us  in  this  expe- 
dition, nnd  have  ranicslly  solicited  us  to 
it,  will  cover  us  from  all  such  uialicioua 
insinuations.  Foritisnottoheimagiued, 
that  either  those  that  have  iuvitcMl  us, 
or  those  thui  are  already  come  to  assist 
us,  can  join  in  a  wicked  attempt  of  con- 
(^iiest,  to  make  Toid  their  own  lawfid 
Utlcs  to  their  honours,  estnli's,  and  in- 
terests. We  do,  therefore,  inrite  and 
n^quire  all  perioni  whntsoerer,  all  the 
Peers  of  the  realm,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, all  Lords  Lieutenants,  Dcnuty- 
Lieuti-nanti,  and  all  gentlemen,  citizen's, 
and  other  commons  of  all  ranks,  to  come 
and  assist  us  in  order  to  the  executing 
of  this  our  design,  against  all  such  as 
ihuU  endeavour  to  oppose  us,  that  so  we 
may  prevent  all  tiiuse  miseries  which  must 
needs  fall  upon  the  nation's  being  kept 
under  arbitran*  goventment  nnd  flarery ; 
and  tiiHt  all  the  violem-es  and  disorders 
which  bare  overturned  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  English  government,  mav 
be  fully  redressed  in  a  free  and  legal 
parliament." 

As  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
writing  is  one  of  the  must  interesting 
in  our  national  history,  wo  subjoin  a  du- 
ttiil  of  the  events  which  followed  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Prince  William,  taken  from 
a  curious  Tract  entitled  ''  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  ronquerors.*'  and  which 
was  ordered  hy  tliu  Parliament  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 

**  No  vernier  the  twentieth,  there  hap- 
pened n  skirmish  at  Wincanton,  between 
a  deUiuhmcut  of  seventy  horse,  and  fifty 


dragvMUS  and  grenadiers,  tommaatAci 
by  Sarsdiid  :  and  alMtut  thirty  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  iiu-n,  comniaaded  by 
one  Campbel:  wiiere,  (aaith  mjauUior,) 
notwithsUnding  the  great  inequality 
of  the  nuniljcrs,  the  lutti-r  fought  with 
that  despcRite  bnivi-ry.  thut  it  struck  a 
terror  into  the  mtii«i»  ui'  the  army. 

**  At  Salisbury  tiic  King  was  deserted 
by  part  of  his  army,  (:is  he  had  been, 
before  his  leavinj;  the  Whitehall,  by  the 
Lord  Combury,  and  »uch  as  w<iuld  fulluw 
him),particuhiriyh\  the  hukeof  (JRifton, 
and  tho  Lord  Churchill,  and,  either 
there  or  at  Andover,  hy  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  hiuisK'lf :  'up«m  which  the 
King  and  his  army  were  so  dish(nirtene<l, 
thut  U|)on  a  false  alarm  made,  either  with 
design  or  by  aeeideiit.  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  November  they  left  S:di:»bury.  the 
army  retreating  to  Heading,  and  tlie 
King  to  Auduver;  and  on  the  twenty- 
sixth,  in  the  evening,  he  retume-d  to 
London. 

**  The  army  at  Reading,  upon  another 
false  alarm,  on  tiie  eighth  oi  Def^'mU-r 
retired  in  great  haste  to  Tn  iford  Bridge  i 
and  endeavourinir  to  regain  their  pui%r, 
a  party  of  the  Prince's  men,  who  were 
sent  ftir  by  the  inhabitants  of  Reading, 
upon  tlieir  threatening  to  plunder  aud 
fire  the  town,  attackra  the  Irish'.  Dra- 
goons and  slew  ftlty  of  them. 

**  The  King  being  returned  to  London, 
and  having  now  no  longer  any  confidence 
in  that  way  of  deciding  the  dispute  that 
he  himself'  had  chosen,  on  the  twenty- 
eightii  of  November,  in  a  privy  council, 
ordered  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  issue  out 
writs  for  the  sitting  of  a  Parliament  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  Janiuiry  following. 

**  But  the  reader  must  observe,  thut 
this  was  not  done  until  ho  wus  forced  to 
it;  and  therefore,  the  Prince  was  now 
no  longer  under  any  obligation  to  tiie 
Kin^,  of  standing  to  the  decision  of  a 
Parliament.  JJe  might,  had  ho  pleased, 
witiiout  any  injustice  with  respect  to  him, 
havo  mude'use  of  his  good  fortune,  and 
pursued  the  advantage  ho  had  gained  ; 
which  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  ended 
in  victory  ;  the  Eatl  of  >  evershain,  tho 
King's  General,  not  having  with  hhn,  at 
that  time,  above  four  thousand  men. 

**  But  yet  such  was  his  moderation, 
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timt  upon  the  Kiiii^p's  sending  tho  Lonls 
IliiUidiX  NAitiii«^h:ini,  auil  Omloiphin, 
to  treat  with  him,  and  to  adjust  pn-li* 
minorics  to  the  holding  of  a  Parlinment, 
he,  with  the  advice  of  the  lords  and 
gvntlemcn  of  his  {larty,  accepU'd  the 
motion,  anil,  as  thin^  then  stood,  rr- 
tiiritcti  a  most  niuHmuble  answer.  The 
which  was  sent  to  tite  King  before  his 
tint  attempt  to  withdraw  iiinwlf  out  of 
tin;  nation  ;  and  yet  he  did  not  alter  his 
n-soliition  to  do  it :  it  was  sent  to  his 
Maj<'sty  by  an  express,  and  yet  he  re- 
sidved  to  leare  the  town  ;  and  onlered 
ull  those  writs  for  the  sitting  of  the  l':ir- 
liunieut,  that  were  not  sent  out,  to  be 
burnt ;  and  a  carcat  to  be  eiiteriHl  a«;aiust 
the  making  use  of  those  that  were. 

''  And  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  onlers 
to  tho  i'jirl  of  Fcversiiam  to  disband  the 
army,  and  dismiss  the  soldiers,  (which 
was  accordini^ly  dune)  telling  him  in  his 
letter,  that  things  being  come  to  that  ex- 
tremity, that  be  hud  been  forced  to  send 
away  the  Qaeen  and  his  son,  that  they 
might  not  fall  into  tlie  hunds  of  the 
enemy,  be  himself  was  obliged  to  do  the 
same  tiling.  And  presently  after,  his 
Mujestr  was  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Feversbam  in  a  sroull  ressel,  endearour- 
ing  to  go  out  of  the  nation. 

*' And  after  this  it  is  manifest  the  Prince 
nerer  considered  him  us  King  of  Eng- 
land, but  as  his  prisoner,  or  as  a  person 
conquered  It  is  true,  the  Lords  invited 
him  back  to  London,  but  it  was  without 
tho  Prince's  consent,  and  in  all  likelihood 
without  his  knowledge.  For  although 
he  treated  him  with  all  imaginable  re- 
spect, as  a  person  so  nearly  related  to 
himself  and  the  Princess,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  Majesty,  with  which  he  bad 
bMn  BO  lately  rested ;  yet  still  it  was 
but  like  a  person  conquered.  For,  un- 
derstanding he  was  at  Rochester,  he  sent 
to  him  to  continue  there,  by  Monsieur 
Zulestcin ;  but  he  missing  of  him,  he 
sent  another  order  after  him,  to  remove 
from  Whitehall,  whither  he  was  gone,  to 
Unra.  The  message  was  to  be  delivered 
by  the  Marquess  of  Hallifax.  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbtiry.  and  the  Lord  Delamere, 
after  the  Prince's  Guards  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  posts  about  Whitehall, 
and  a  note  drawn  up  to  that  purpoae. 


**  Likewise  the  Prince  committed  the 
Rarl  of  Fercrsham  to  the  castle  of  Wind- 
sor, who  had  t>ecn  sent  by  the  King  to 
invite  him  to  St.  James's.  And  if  he 
committed  tho  servant  to  prison,  it  is 
not  hanl  to  dct4*niiine  in  whui  condition 
he  judged  the  nuister  to  be.  Princes  do 
not  use  to  imprisiui  each  othfr'sKervants 
sc*nt  on  kind  niesiM)<fes,  while  their  mus- 
ters are  free  ;  that  is,  as  King  Junies  in 
his  reasons  for  withdrawing  liimself  from 
Rochester,  words  it.  against  the  practice 
and  hiw  uf  niititms. 

**  lint  the  truth  is,  he  considered  him 
as  a  Prince  conquen-d  by  him,  und  treated 
him  accordingly,  although  with  imagina- 
ble respect,  and  with  great  tenderness." 

"The  act  I  William  and  Mary."  re- 
marks another  contenipontry,  'Slcelaring 
the  rights  and  lilx-rties  of  the  subject,  and 
.settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  re- 
cites the  very  iiiatrument  of  conveyance 
of  the  crown  to  the  Prince  und  PHuimim; 
which  btgins  in  these  wonls :  '  Whereas 
the  late  King  James  II.,  by  the  assi&t* 
ance  of  divers  evil  counsellors,  judges, 
and  ministers  employed  by  him,  did  en- 
deavour to  subvert  and  extirpate  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  tins  kingdom :'  which  is 
there  made  out,  by  an  enumeralion  of 
sundry  particulars.  And  not  long  alter, 
there  are  tliese  words :  *•  And  whei-eas 
the  late  King  Janu's  II.  having  abdicated 
the  government,  and  the  throne  being 
tliereby  vacant,'  iiie  two  House  of  Par- 
liament do  thereupon  invest  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Onmge  with  the  crown. 

**  King  James  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  gOTerament,  at  they  favourably  word 
it ,  or  rather,  he  had  long  before  wholly 
subrerted  and  overthrown  the  govern- 
ment, ai  the  Prince  of  Orange's  declara^ 
tion  tpeaka,  (which  this  very  act  has  an- 
nexed and  made  parcel  of  the  crown, 
and  expresses  to  be  the  only  means  of 
redressing  that  mischief;." 

While  these  important  events  were 
taking  place,  Mary  remained  unnoticed 
in  Holland;  tiie  Prince,  who  resolved 
to  owe  nothing  to  the  presence  or  pre- 
tension of  his  consort,  made  sure  of 
obtaining  the  crown  as  his  own.  for 
life,  before  he  commanded  her  to  come 
to  FJigland.      She  embarked   at    tb«< 
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lirill,  on  the  tenth  of  Febroaiy,  1689; 
nfWr  a  ■wilt,  pleasant  Toyam,  landed  at 
GraTesend,  and  thence  liaatencd  to 
Greenwich  Palace,  where  tlie  Princen 
Anne,  and  Prince  Geor^  of  Dvnmurk. 
after  cordially  welcomins;  her,  entered 
the  royal  huri^e  and  pntceeded  with  her 
U[)  thu  Thuniet  to  Whitehall  Stair*, 
where  they  all  three  landed,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  thousands  of  ttnoctators. 
The  moment  M:iry'8  arrival  became 
known,  the  mctroptilis  was  lit  up  with 
l)oiifircs,  the  belU  were  run";,  tiie  gnus 
fired,  and  the  pope,  together  with  father 
Petre,  and  the  yet  unconscious  rival 
brother  of  the  Princess  Mary  and  Anne, 
known  in  after-years  as  the  Pretender, 
were  duly  burnt  in  effiiTT.  The  conduct 
of  Mary  wlieu  she  met  the  numerous 
and  bniliant  court  assenibltd  to  rrrcct 
her,  was  highly  rcprchiMMible.  There 
was  a  levity  and  gaiety  in  hiT  mnnnt-rs, 
which  by  no  means  suited  a  daughter 
taking  possession  of  the  spoils  of  an  ex- 
iled, a  deeply-injured,  and  an  affectionate 
father.  **She  seemed  quite  transported 
with  joy/'  remarks  Evelyn,  "  and  came 
into  Whitehall  laughing  and  jully  os  to 
a  wedding."  '*  She  gave  proof,"  wrote 
Lady  Churchill,  **  that  she  wanted  bowels 
the  day.'She  came  to  Whitehall.  She 
ran  about  it,  looking  into  every  closet 
and  convcnicncy,  and  turning  up  the 
quilts  upon  the  beds,  as  people  do  when 
ihey  come  into  an  inn,  with  no  other  sort 
of  concern  in  her  appearance  but  such 
aa  they  express ;  conduct  I  thought 
mightT  strange;  for  King  James,  al- 
though depoMd,  was  still  her  father, 
who  had  been  so  lately  driren  from  that 
chamber,  and  from  that  bed ;  and  if  she 
felt  no  tenderness,  I  thought  she  should 
at  least  hare  looked  grare  at  so  melan- 
choly a  reverse  of  bis  fortune." 

Mary's  panegyrist,  Burnet,  after  ad- 
mitting that,  on  her  arrival  at  White- 
hall, she  put  on  an  air  of  indeoent 
and  censurable  gaiety,  remarks,  **  I 
look  the  liberty  to  ask  her  how  it 
came  that  what  she  saw  in  so  sad 
a  revolution  in  her  father's  person,  had 
not  made  a  greater  impression  on  her. 
She  took  this  freedom  with  her  usual 
rood  nature,  and  answered  witii  becom- 
-tng  gravity,  that  *  she  f«*If  the  sense  of 


it  very  lively  in  her  thoughts,  but  that 
the  letters  which  had  been  writ  to  her, 
had  obliged  her  to  put  on  a  cheerful  ucss, 
in  which  she  might  |)os»ilily  go  tuo  far,  a» 
she  was  obeying  thi«  in«(ruetion  in  thoss 
letters,  and  not  acting  in  aceurdunca 
with  her  own  will.'*  A  luutc  vxcum 
evidfUily,  fur  her  husband's  dinxtiuns 
doubtless  had  refereueo  only  tu  her 
public  conduct  as  Queen,  and  not  to  her 
clciK>rtment  in  private.  William  surely 
dill  not  command  her  to  hurry  fruni 
chamber  to  chamber,  the  moment  she 
arrived,  and,  with  a  joyous  heart  and 
merry  smiles,  gaxe  on  the  princely  pos- 
sessions that  hud  fallen  within  the  grasp 
of  herself  uiul  her  husband.  lie  cerUiinly 
was  too  discreet,  too  worUllv-wiiiC  to  die- 
Uitc  such  a  niM>dIi?ss  exhibition  of  )ie;irt- 
less  gli'e  ;  therefore,  I  he  only  euuclusiou 
to  be  arrived  at  is,  that  she  uverhiuked 
her  father's  miserable  reverses,  to  exult 
over  her  own  fortune,  in  becoming  tiie 
mistress  of  his  p:ilace,  and  all  the  penio- 
nal  property  whieh  he  and  his  Queen 
had  left  there. 

The  next  day,  Febnury  thirteen,  was 
ordered  for  tne  proclanmtion  of  the 
new  sovereigns.  The  day  was  cold, 
diirk,  and  rainy,  nevertheless  all  Loudtm 
was  astir.  Shortly  before  noon  the  two 
Houses  went  in  procession  to  Whitehall, 
where  they  took  up  their  places  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  banquetling  hall. 
William  and  Mary,  in  robes  of  state, 
but  without  crowns  or  circlets,  enten'<l 
from  the  other  end,  and  took  their  scats 
under  the  royal  canopy,  when  the  usiier 
of  the  black  rod  conducted  the  speaker 
and  members  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
OS  far  as  the  steps.  The  derk  then  rend 
the  declaration  of  rights,  and  the  Mar* 
quess  of  Halifax  tendered  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  the  crowns  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland ;  in  the  name  of  the 
assembled  Lords  and  Commons,  William 
answered  for  himself  and  his  wife,  that 
tiiey  accepted  the  offer  with  thanks,  the 
more  no,  bs  it  was  a  proof  of  the  conii- 
deuce  reposed  in  tJiem  by  the  whole 
nation.  And  he  added,  **  As  I  have  no 
other  intention  in  coming  hither  tlian 
to  preserve  your  religion,  laws,  and 
lilierties,  you  moy  be  sure  that  I  shall 
endeavour  to  support  them,  and  be  wil* 
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ling  to  concur  in  anvtliinir  that  shall  be 
fur  the  pKxi  of  the  kingdom,  und  to  do 
all  thiit  is  in  my  ))ovrer  to  ndvancc  the 
welfare  and  tliu  {^lory  of  the  nation.'* 
Tlic  Princess  made  s«>veral  ciirtsii  s,  {ind 
"  when  her  father's  faults  were  nam«'d. 
the  h»oketI  down  »s  if  she  wore  tmulded.'* 
in:nu'di:itelv  the  sii^Mutures  of  William 
0£d  .Mary  were  aiUxed  to  the  declaniti(»n 
of  rii^litsi  thry  were  nroclaimetl  hy  the 
St  vie  and  title  of  William  III.  and 
Mury   II. 

Tliis  same  afternoon,  the  Queen,  to 
sustain  her  nssumed  character  for  piety, 
and  to  leani  if  James  II.  and  his  sou 
were  still  prayed  for  in  Sancrofl's  chapel, 
sent  two  of  iter  chaplains  to  request  for 
her  the  Archbishop's  hlesJsinjr.  **  Tell 
her/'  answered  the  unswerving  primate, 
**  to  first  nsk  her  fallier's  bh^ssiui*,  for 
without  that  mine  would  av.-iil  her 
nouifht.*'  On  thi'dav  following,  she  took 
up  her  abode  at  St.  James's,  and  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Hates,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
Dissenters  of  England,  exprcsseil  to  her 
a  desire  tiiat  a  general  union  should  take 
place  between  them  and  the  Church  of 
England;  remarked,  witii  the  skill  of  an 
experienced  diplomatist,  **  I  will  use  all 
endeavoui's  for  promotinp^  any  union  ne- 
cessary for  edifying  the  church ;  I  dcsrre 
your  prayers."  Shortly  aftertvanls,  Mary 
obtained  the  approbation  of  her  Protes- 
tant subjects,  by  expelling  "the  fiddlers" 
from  her  chapel  at  St.  James's ;  but  as 
her  Dutch  spouse  pei-tinaciously  insisted 
upon  wearing  his  hat  in  church,  the 
people  openly  murmured  at  his  irreve- 
rence. 

William  had  been  on  the  throne  but 
a  few  days,  when  he  withdrew  with 
his  consort  to  Hampton  Court,  where, 
under  a  pretence  of  in  health,  but  really 
to  concoEd  his  petulancy,  he  secluded 
himself  in  his  closet,  and  onlv  came  to 
town  on  council  days ;  "  so  tnat,"  says 
Burnet,  '*  the  gaiety  and  diversions  of  a 
court  to  which  the  nation  had  been  so 
much  used  in  the  two  former  reigns,  quite 
iisappoared,  which  gave  great  disgust 
The  Queen,  however,  set  herself  to  make 
up  what  was  wanting  in  the  King,  by 
A  great  vivacity  and  cheerfulness.      But 


I  when  she  was  found  not  to  meddle  in 

'  business,  though  all  were  pleased  with 

her,  yet  few  came  to  make  their  court  to 

her,  as  few  found  tlicir  account  in  it 

At  the  close  of  March,  their  Majesties 

r»romoted  Burnet  to  the  ricii  see  of  Sa- 
iahury  as  an  aeknowiedj^ment  for  his 
servic<^.  "When  Mary  did  nic  this 
▼aiuuble  service,"  renuirks  the  partiznu 
prelate,  '*she  told  me  she  hoi)ed  that  1 
would  set  a  pattiTn  to  others,  and  would 
put  in  practice  thi>se  inttiom  with  which 
I  had  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to  en- 
tertain her;" — notions,  l>e  it  ohscrveil, 
which  were  so  thoroughly  distasteful  to 
the  Enirlish  pcopie,  that  his  iiiau*niral 
nastond  letter,  in  wiiich  he  affirmed  that 
William  and  Mary  ruh'd  bv  rijrht  of  con- 
quest, was,  hy  order  of  Parliament,  burnt 
bv  the  common  han^'nuin.  AUiiouifh 
^VilIiam  and  M.-iry  had  succeeded  to  the 
sovereign  authority  by  the  coubeiit  of  a 
majority  of  the  Peers  and  the  Parliament, 
several  Lords,  Spiritual  as  well  as  Tem- 
poral, refused  to  tike  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  them.  The  nonjuring  prelates 
were  Sancrofl,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Turner,  Hishopof  Ely,  Ken,  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  White,  of  Peterborough,  Luke,  of 
Chichester,  Lloyd,  of  Norwich,  Thomas, 
of  Worcester,  and  Frampton,  of  Glouces- 
ter. The  four  lust  had  Wen  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  by  James,  for  refusing  to 
publish  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  Peers  Temporal  who  re- 
fused the  oath  were  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, the  Earls  of  Clarendon,  Lichfield, 
Exeter.  Yarmouth,  and  Stafford,  and  the 
Lords  Griffin  and  Stiwel.  ScTcral  hun- 
dred of  the  minor  clergy  also  forsook 
their  livings,  rather  than 'break  the  oath 
they  had  sworn  to  King  James  II. ;  and 
from  tliis  period  these  and  all  others  who 
were  averse  to  the  government  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  were  distinguished  by 
the  sppeUation  of  non-jurors  or  non- 
swearers.  Most  of  these  non-jiurors  re- 
jected the  idea  of  a  King  d$facto^  as  well 
as  all  other  distinctions  and  limitations, 
and  declared  for  the  absolute  power  and 
divine,  hereditary,  indefeasible  right  of 
sovcfeigns. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Cbmialim  a/  IFl/timitami  3rary-~7it!frttxieethctertrtiffiitfB/Srel/<itJ—lf^lliau 
Mnvr  ptrmilt  Marg  to  mttt  Ibt  rarliaminl — ilarg'i  HiipttHtant  vuit  la  tAi  play 
— Satin  an  krr  and  htr  tulrr  Amu—Qivrrtlt  til^  Amu—CarmpliaH  ih  nwry 
irpartMtHt  o/ jertnimail —  Ifil/iuiH't  papularilg  eMiHtt — Ht  pure/nun  Eatiuig- 
iBH  ZfsHM — AMtdtl*  ^  ilr.  Centaret — Frsjret  ta  tthc  Jamti  II. 

1  Jlemoin,  "lio  pcrcvirnl  that  hii  own 

J  cliililren  had  1dm  all  bowels  not  only  of 

linin  iiiau-  SliululTuctimibutaf conimoncompnuion, 

uf  M'illi»ni  Ddil  K'crc  a*  ivodj'  as  ths  Jevisli  tribe  al 

\:    Oil  Ihe.ottl  tu  raise  the  crv,  'Awnjr  witli  him 

of     tliiil,  from  lliofiu^c  of  llic  earth!'     '• - 


robing,  |in' 


J  cvinHul  . , 
'  llH'ir  .Mi.ji-.li.-s  mro 
lo  svttiiii'  <ial  for  Wtil- 
r  H:ilU  tliiT  r.uiivo.1  t).v  uawL-l- 
«Mii«1  i  ntelliseaco  ufthvluKiliii^ufJanin 
II.  in  IrelaDdiaodimmiHlinlvlyulttntards: 
Lord  Xuttingham  ilclirerHl  to  Jluiy  a| 
letter  of  ri-monslrnnce  and  niatcilivtioni 
rram  her  fulher.  In  this  letter,  terrible  in  I 
iUelT,  and  dcliTered  at  a  time  wliii^h 
rendered  ill  reception  doubly  u|ipaUiiig,| 
King  Jamei  informed  hii  diiughler  tlmt 
be  bad  atlnbulcd  her  prcriuiu  unfilial 
conduct  to  the  neceuity  alia  win  under 
of  obeying  tlie  communds  of  her  too  am- 
biciou*  husbuiid;  ''i)Ut,''he  added,  "it 
is  in  your  [mwer  not  lo  be  crowned,  and 
if  Ton  diire  lo  encircle  voor  brow  with 
the'  asiirpi.-d  cronn,  wbilit  I  and  j|our 
brotlior,  the  Prince  of  'Wales,  are  living, 
tlie  cune*  of  an  outraged  father  and  the 
irrath  uf  God,  wlio  bus  coroniiinded 
obedience  to  parenci,  will  lisht  npon  yuu 
and  yours  to  all  eternity.  Disniiiyed 
and  irritated  by  tbii  Utler.  WiUiam  de- 
eUred  that  the  part  be  )iad  played  in  the 


I,  beciiuse  thi>  hand  wbich 


and  not  lie. 


'as  by  tlie  ailrii 


le  htiKilf, 
r  father's 
moledictiao  upon  her.  "Peihupi  so,'' 
nttorled  Uury,  wiio  wo*  eridently  too 
barJ-hearted  to  be  tarriBed  by  tbe  curses 
of  her  grossly  i  11- treated  piirent ;  "but 
returmber.  if  my  5iliicr  rvg-dini  his  nu- 
ihority,  iiiv  huibuud  nuiy  thank  bimself 
fur  letting'  him  gu  ui  h«  did."  "  When 
Jamil  lieard  uf  thii  unnatural  siieech," 
write*  the  exited  King  himself  in  bii 


e  hlu« 


al  tiieir  coronation,  put  n  damp  on  Iboso 
joy*  which  had  lelE  no  room  in  her  lieart 
for  the  remi-nihrance  of  a  fund  and  ln*in^ 
father.  Like  nnothcr  TuUiu,  under  the 
■how  of  sacrificing  all  to  Wr  country  a 
liberty,  slia  truly  sacrificed  her  honour. 
liBi  duty,  and  even  reliFiun,  to  drira  out 
a  peocefid  Tullius,  and  sec  up  another 
Tnrquin  in  Lii  place."  'I'fatt  iturtling 
incident,  more  resembling  a  scrne  in  a 
tnigcdy  than  an  eirnt  of  real  life,  do- 
Isycd  tbe  ceremony  of  the  eoronatioK 
from  elsTen  iu  the  morning  till  balf-past 

At  ten  in  tlie  fortBoon,  Iba  King  went 
iVestminster 
rested  in  an  adjoining 
apanment,  known  as  tlie  "frinoe'* 
Dnamber,"  An  hoar  afterwards,  tbe 
Queen  was  conieyed  thither  in  iier  chair, 
und  went  direct  to  the  comt  of  wordi, 
where  she  reposed  for  awhile.  But  few 
Peers  and  Peereasea  were  in  attendance. 
"Much  of  the  splendour  of  tbe  cero- 
mony,"  remari«  ETelyn,  "  wss  abated 
by  the  absence  of  diven  who  should  hare 
conlribuU-d  to  it.  Tliera  were  but  Sia 
bitbopi  and  four  judges  :  no  more  bad 
taken  the  oattis ;  serenil  noblemen  and 
great  lutlies  were  abMnt."  When  due 
prrparBtions  had  been  made,  tbe  Peer* 
and  Pcon-sKa  prucceded  four  abnast 
from  tbe  Court  of  .Uequviu.  down  tba 
■tairease  into  Westminiler  UoU.  nherf 
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thef  took  tlicir  plnees.  and  where  their 
Maffstius  took  thtir  leatji  on  the  throne, 
whicii  was  plac<*d  iiniler  a  canopy  abore 
tlio  table.  At  the  rurly  part  of  tfic  ccrc- 
nionTt  a  Ntmn'.;e  blunclvr  occurrrH.  When 
their  Majesties,  as  ther  knelt  by  the 
altar,  were  alMuit  to  nmkc  their  first  of- 
ferinp.  consisting  of  twenty  ;^uine»s.  en- 
%'eh>|H-<l  in  silk ;  tl>c  euvelupo  w:ts  there, 
but  not  the  gold.  The  Cntnd  Chamlwr- 
l:iin  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  looked 
uirliafft ;  they  had  no  nuiney,  nor  had  tlic 
Kin«^  nor  tli'c  Queen,  and  ii  dead  pause 
ensued,  till  at  leng^th  l):inhT  drew  out 
the  nquirtMl  nniount,  and  put  a  period 
to  the  ridiculons  delay.  The  Bible  was 
presented  to  their  Majesties  to  kiss,  and 
after  the  communion  service,  Iturnet, 
JSishop  of  Salisbury,  preached  the  stT- 
nion,  which  lusted  half  an  hour;  and 
bein?  a  string  of  satirical,  abusive  railing 
agsiinst  Janies  II.  by  name,  was  pro- 
nounced excellent.  As  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  a  non-juror,  the 
crowning  and  anointing  was  performed 
by  Compton,  Kishop  of  Lonuon,  who, 
before  placing  the  crowns  on  their  Ma- 
jesties' neads,  administered  to  them  the 
subjoined  oath,  which  had  been  especially 
framed  for  the  occasion,  and  bound  the 
new  sovereigns  to  maintain  th<{  Protest- 
ant reli^on  as  established  by  law. 

**Wi]l  Ton,"  demanded  the  Ilishop,  in 
a  loud,  cfear  voice,  **  solemnly  promise 
and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  and  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing, according  to  the  statutes  in  par- 
liament agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  same  ?" 

William  and  Mary,  both  holding  up 
their  right  hands,  answered  simulta- 
neousiT,  "I  solemnly  promise  so  to 
do."    ' 

»•  Will  you."  repeated  the  Bishop,  **  to 
yonr  power  cause  law  and  justice  in 
mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judg- 
ments?" 

**  I  will,"  replied  each  of  the  sove- 
reigns. 

**  Will  you,"  again  demanded  the 
Bishop,  **  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  pro- 
fession of  the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant 
reformed  religion  as  by  law  estihlished  ? 
and  will  yuu  preserve  unto  the  Dishops 


and  clergy  of  this  rcnim,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privi.eges  as  by  law  do 
or  shall  apiiertuin  to  them,  or  any  of 
them  }'* 

"  All  this  I  promise  to  do,"  replied 
William  and  Mary,  both  of  whom  im- 
mediately aftiTwanls  placed  their  ri<r1it 
hand  upon  the  gospels,  and  .yiid  :  **  The 
thin'TS  which  I  have  herebefore  promisetl 
I  will  perform  and  keep,  so  help  me, 
God." 

Complon  anointed  William  first  and 
^lary  nllerwards,  an<l  crowntKl  them  with 
the  same  crowns  that  had  encircled  the 
!  brows  of  Janii's  TI.  and  ^(aria  Heatrix. 
It  was  whilst  going  through  this  p<irtion 
of  the  ceremony,  that  Marv  remarked  to 
her  si.Hter,  who  only  took  titc  part  of  a 
spectator  in  the  scene,  that  "a  crown, 
ailer  all,  wa^not  so  heavy  as  it  appeared." 
It  was  past' four  before  tlie  august  assem- 
blage sai  down  to  the  coronation  ban- 
(luet,  and  then  the  non-arrival  of  By  mock, 
the  royal  champion,  occasioned  a  further 
delay  of  two  hours.  At  last  he  entered, 
made  his  chidlcnge  in  the  name  of  our 
sovereign  Lord  and  Lady,  William  and 
Mary,  and  threw  down  his  gauntlet^ 
which  tradition  affirms  was  ])icked  np 
by  an  old  woman,  who  left  in  its  place  a 
lady's  glove,  in  which  was  a  written  ac- 
ceptance of  the  challenge,  appointing  the 
hour,  and  naming  Hyde  Park  as  the 
place  of  meeting.  Accoraing  to  this  story, 
the  brave  champion  of  the  exiled  King 
kept  his  appointment,  and  paced  II  yde 
Park  ftt>m  two  to  four  the  next  day; 
when,  as  no  Dymock  appeared,  be  went 
away,  heaping  curses  on  the  beads  of 
uHurners  and  their  unprincipled  courtieis. 
The  unnanet,  which  was  sumptuous,  rare, 
and  costly,  was  not  concluded  till  past 
eight  in  tine  evening,  when  their  Majes- 
ties, exhausted  by  the  ceremonies  of  1^6 
day,  retired  to  privacy  and  rest.  Next 
day,  the  Commons  in  a  body  waited  on 
the  King  and  Queen  nt  the  Banqueting* 
house,  Whitehall,  to  congratulate  them 
on  their  coronation;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  William  and  Mary  proceeded 
to  Hampton  Court,  where  tliey  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  amliassadors 
and  other  officers  of  foreign  Idngdouia 
and  suites. 
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'Willinm  and  Mary  rcccircd  the  so- 
rorcifrnty  of  Scotland  without  unction 
or  crowninqp.  The  Kstutos.  after  a  stormy 
dcb;itc,  Toteil  tliom  KinsT  and  Queen  of 
the  Scots,  :in<l  dcpiitttl  the  Karl  of  Ar- 
^'le,  Sir  Jiunoi  M<iiit;romer}\  and  Sir 
Jiiiiirs  Dalryniplo,  to  prcsont  to  their 
iMujestics  letters  from  the  Estates,  the 
instruments  of  government,  and  a  list 
of  the  ijrievanccs  tliev  wished  to  bo  re- 
dresseil.  'I'liesc  WiUiam  and  Mary 
rrceivctl  in  due  form,  whilst  seated  on 
their  throne  in  the  lianquetins^'house, 
after  whioh  the  Karl  of  Argyle  pro- 
noune(>d  iiloud,  nnd  they  (>;ich,  with  tlicir 
riffht  hnnd  uplifted,  siniultineouslv  re- 
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peated  after  him  the  subjoined  corona- 
tion oath  : — 

"We,  Willi.im  and  Mary,  King  and 
Queen  of  Scotland,  faithfully  promise, 
and  swear,  by  this  our  soltmin  oath 
in  the  presence'  of  the  et»Tnal  God,  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  our  life  we 
will  serve  the  eternal  God  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power  ai*curding  as  he  hiis  requirctl  in 
his  most  holy  word,  revealed  and  contain- 
ed in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  and 
according  to  the  same  wonl  shall  main- 
tain the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  preaching  of  his  holy  word,  and 
the  due  and  right  administnition  of  his 
sacraments,  now  rt^ceired  and  preached 
within  the  realm  of  Scotland  ;  and  shall 
abolish  and  gain  aland  all  false  religion 
contnry  to  the  same,  and  shall  rule  the 
people  committed  to  our  charge,  accord- 
ing to  the  laudable  laws  and  constita- 
tiona  received  in  this  realm,  no  ways 
repugnant  to  the  said  work  of  the  eternal 
God,  nnd  shall  preserve  to  th?  utmost  of 
our  power,  to  the  Kirk  of  God,  and  the 
whole  Christian  people,  true  and  perfect 
peace  at  all  time  coming.  That  we 
shall  prutenre  ond  keep  inviolate  the 
rights  and  rents,  with  all  just  privileges 
or  the  crown  of  Scotland,  neither  shall 
we  transfer  or  alienate  tlie  same ;  that 
we  shall  forbid  and  repress  in  all  estates 
and  degrees,  rtif  [roiibery],  oppression, 
and  all  kinds  of  wrung ;  ana  we  shall 
command  and  procure  tiiat  justice  and 
equity  be  keeped  to  nil  persons  without 
eiception,  as  the  Lonl  nnd  Father  of 
Mercies  shall  1m;  merciful  tons.  And  we 
shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics—" 


I  Here  William  intemiptcd  Argyle,  and 
said,  **  If  this  metins  that  I  am  obliged 
to  become  a  persecutor,  I  will  not  take 
the  oath."  The  commissioners  an- 
swered that  it  meant  nothing  of  the 
sort;  that  by  th*i  law  of  Scotland,  no 
man  rould  lie'  persecuted  for  his  private 
opinions ;  and  ev<n  obstinate  and  con- 
victinl  heretics  couhl  only  be  denounced 
and  outlawiMl,  and  their  moveable  csfatrs 
eonti«cateil.  With  this  explanation  the 
King  expresscfl  hini!H:lf  satisiieil,  and 
he  nnd  bis  consort  ag:iin  repeated  after 
Argyle — 

'*  And  we  shall  be  carefid  to  root  out 
all  heretics,  and  eneniios  to  the  tnio 
worship  of  God,  that  shall  be  convicte<l 
bv  the  true  Kirk  of  (iod,  of  the  afore- 
said  crinu^,  out  of  our  land  and  empire 
of  Scotland.  And  we  faithfully  ullirm 
the  things  above  written  by  our  solemn 
oath. 

"  Under  our  hand,  April  24,  1689.- 

It  was  expected  that  after  the  coro- 
nation, William  would  take  his  consort 
in  state  to  meet  the  parliament ;  but  the 
Dutch  King  loved  himself  to  engroes 
every  symbol  of  sovereignty,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  court  and  the  nation, 
Mary  was  never  once  permitted  to  meet 
the  assembled  houses.  William  was 
evidently  ashamed  of  tliis  conduct ;  for 
whenever  he  met  his  parliament  in  the 
early  years  of  his  reign,  he  went  thero 
privately,  and  closely  guanled,  by  water. 

In  reward  for  his  services  in  promot- 
ing the  revolution,  William  bestowed  on 
Jjord  Churchill  the  title  of  £ari  of 
^larlborough.  But  the  Earl  shortly 
afterwitrds  learned  the  unpleasant  troth, 
that  the  Dutch  King  despised  and  neg- 
lected him  **  Treatment,"  says  liOdy 
Marlborough,  **  which  ny  nusb:in(i 
richly  deserved,  for  not  knowing  how 
much  better  he  was  off  before  he  turned 
his  back  upon  King  James  "  William 
once  said  of  Marlborough,  '*  Ho  is  a  great 
general,  but  a  vile  scoundrel ;  and  al- 
though I  have  profited  by  his  treasons, 
1  abhor  the  traitor." 

In  June,  William  returned  from 
Hampttm  Court,  to  discuss  in  council, 
at  St.  James's,  the  state  of  affain  in 
Ireland.  Marv,  who  had  accompanied 
her  consort  to  London,  seized  theoppor- 
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tuiiity  to  fpratify  her  taste  for  thedmma. 
Tlicrc  was  a  play,  the  *•  SjNinisli  Friar," 
bv  DrydeE,  wliicit  hud  niiglitily  pleased 
King  I'harlcs  1 1.,  but  which,  ou  account 
of  its  holding  tip  to  ridiciih;  uiic  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  King  James  II.  liad  for- 
bid. This  pl:iy  Khc  chosi>  to  witness ; 
and  a  more  unfortunate  choice  could 
nut  well  have  hnp|H*ncd ;  for.  instead 
of  telling  against  her  father,  as  she 
expected,  it  ubtiundcd  with  supi)oscd 
allusions  to  iicr  own  untilial  conduct, 
which  deeply  nif>rtific«l  her,  ami  cauited 
a  c«>u fusion  such  as  pcrhaiM  never  oc- 
curre<I  from  a  thi  atrie:d  representation 
l»efi»re.  "The  only  d:iy  her  Majesty 
g:«vc  herself  the  diversion  of  a  play," 
wrote  the  loiil  ehanilKTlain  Nottingham, 
*'  the  picci?  perfornu'il  was  tin;  *  Spaiii:«li 
Friar,'  the  only  play  forbid  by  the  Isitt* 
King.  Some  unluippv  expressions, 
amongst  which,  those  that  fcdiow  put 
her  int(»  the  greatest  disi>rtlcr,  and  fre- 
qnently  forced  her  to  h(dd  up  her  fan, 
and  often  look  behind,  and  cull  for  her 
]mlatin6  and  hood,  or  anything  she  could 
think  of,  whilst  those  who  were  in  the  pit 
before  her  [the  King's  box  then  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  house]  constmtly  turned 
their  heads  over  their  shoulders  to  sec 
how  she  bore  the  application  of  what 
was  said.  In  one  pott  of  the  perform- 
ance, where  the  Queen  of  ^rragon  is 
going  to  church  in  procession,  it  was 
uttered  on  the  stage,  *  Very  good,  she 
usurps  the  throne,  keeps  the  old  King  in 
prison,  and  at  the  same  time  is  praying 
for  a  blessing  on  the  army.'  Again,  one 
of  the  aeton  remarked,  ^'Tis  observed 
at  court  who  weeps,  and  who  weors 
black  for  good  King  Suncho's  death.' 
And  in  another  speech  occurs  the  sub- 
joined, *•  Who  is  it  that  can  flatter  a  court 
like  this  ?  Can  I  soothe  tyranny,  seem 
please<l  to  see  my  royal  master  murdered, 
nis  crown  usurped,  a  distaff  on  the 
throne }  Wliat  title  has  this  queen,  but 
lawless  force }  and  force  must  pull  her 
down.*  These,  and  twenty  more  things 
were  said  in  the  play,  which  faction 
applied  to  the  Queen ;'  ond  though  it 
never  could  be  originally  intended,  it 
furnished  the  town  with  talk,  till  some- 
thing else  happened  which  gave  equal  | 
occasion  of  discourse.*'     Her  Majesty's  ,' 


desire  to  frequent  the  national  theatres, 
induced  her  to  onler  nuother  play,  Sii 
Kobert  Howard  s  cavalier  comedy  of  the 
"Committee,"  but  her  bushan<l  prt>- 
venied  her  from  witni'ssinff  the  perform- 
ance; and.  proceeds  Iiord  2*foitinghain. 
"she  amutf<>d  hentelf  by  visiting  Mrs. 
Gnich'n's,  Mrs.  Ferguson's,  anil  other 
Indian  hou>es,  where  they  sell  line  rib- 
btms,  rich  head-dresses,  and  fancy  arti- 
cles, and  curiosities.  One  day  she  dined 
at  Mrs.  (iraden's,  and  the  King,  when 
he  heanl  of  it,  flew  in  a  crcat  rage,  and 
with  many  oaths  told  her  it  was  no 
proper  place  for  her  to  visit;"  indeed, 
remarks  our  author,  **  more  was  ssiid 
than  was  ever  heard  liefore,  but  it  was 
borne  like  a  good  wife  who  leaves  all  to 
the  direction  of  her  lord,  who  amuMS 
herself  witli  walkin:^  bi\  or  seven  niihs 
every  dity.  with  h>oking  after  her  build- 
ing!*, making  of  fringe,  and  such  like 
innocent  thint^." 

At  this  |i«rio«l,  Mary  was  addictetl 
to  gluttony,  and,  if  her  enemies  arc  t.> 
be  believed,  Khe  occasionally  indulgid 
in  strong  potations.  She  had  a  ten- 
dency to  obesity,  and  whilst  the  King, 
who  detested  the  English  and  their 
manners,  and  in  his  social  moments  was 
wont  to  smoke  and  drink  hollands  with 
his  Dutch  courtiers  with  closed  doors, 
was  hourly  growing  leaner,  she  con- 
tinued to  increase  m  bulk.  The  first 
week  in  July,  her  Majesty  took  up  her 
rt-sidenco  at  Hampton  Court  for  the 
summer.  She  was  present  when  her 
sister  Anne  brought  into  the  world 
IVince  William,  an  event  which  took 
place  ut  Hampton  Court  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  July,  and  which  ^ve  infinito 
joy  to  Mary  and  the  partixant  of  the 
revolution,  who  believed,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  a  Protestant  heir  to  tlie 
throne  would  render  the  restoration  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Stuart  line  next  to 
imiMMsible.  Siuoo  the  accession  of  Wil- 
lium  and  Mary,  the  Princess  Anne  had 
tlepended  on  them  for  her  income.  Thu 
Commons  had  voted  the  considerable 
sum  of  £600,000  for  their  Majesties' 
civil  list,  aud  from  out  of  this  Anne  was 
to  have  been  provided.  William,  how* 
ever,  preferrca  that  she  and  her  hiislniud 
should  remain  di  pcudeuts  ou  him ;  and 
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when,  to  free  liei-sclf  from  such  ttinil- 
dom,  she  caiis<Kl  the  subjuci  of  her  in- 
come to  be  mtiottid  in  tlie  Commons,  Uie 
Queen  one  night  cook  her  to  task  for  it, 
and  onketi  her  what  wiis  the  nicaninfl^  of 
those  i>r<)Ct!e(iini;sr  An nu  answered,  **thal 
iho  heum  hir  friends  tliere  wisiied  to 
make  hei*  some  iw.tth'ment.'*  **  Friend^ 
indeed!"  rcidiiMl  the  Queen,  hastily. 
**  l*ray  what  friends  have  Ton,  but  tho 
Kin;;  and  me?"  IIoweTcr,'in  the  sub- 
sequent Deci'in)>er,  the  Commons  aUviMcd 
the  King  to  aUow  the  Princess  Anne 
£•50,000  out  of  tlie  civil  list,  and  fmm 
til  is  nioinent  eiKuincneed  a  ciNdness  be- 
tween Mary  and  the  Princess  her  sister, 
which  eventually  ri|)ened  into  an  impla- 
cable enmity. 

hi  tlie  wi'uicr  of  16S0-00,  the  nation 
loudlv  c'laiiiuiircd  :i;^iiii!»t  the  reckh-ss 
exlravu^ance  of  the  •^tivi-nuiii-nt,  and  the 
frauds  and  the  peculations  of  the  govern- 
ment servants.  Tlie  corrupt  spirit  of  the 
revolution  became  manifest  in  its  own 
wcirkiiigs;  in  one  year,  the  revenue 
which  James  had  left  plus  and  tiourish- 
ing,  was  minus  more  than  three  millions. 
Every  one  attributed  the  de.'eat  at  Jhui- 
try  I  ay,  not  to  lack  of  skill  or  brarery, 
but  to  tliu  shameful  embezzlement  of 
tiie  funds  provided  for  the  victiudliug 
and  titling  out  of  Admiral  Herbert's 
squadron.  The  merchants  complained 
that  convoy  money  was  unjustly  ex- 
torted from  them,  and  yet  withal,  their 
merchant-men  were  plundered  by  pirates 
and  privateers ;  whilst  in  the  army,  such 
w:is  tho  spirit  of  peculation,  to  use  a 
mild  expression,  that  tho  troops  sent  to 
drive  King  James  out  of  Ireland,  were 
supplied  with  bad  fooil,  and  improper  and 
iiisiitQcient  clothing  and  anus,  which,  in 
too  many  casas,  were  quite  worthless. 
Tiiat  patriotic  otiicer,  Mr.  Harbord,  was 
regularly  paid  for  a  re^ment,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  limited  to  its  stan- 
dard, which  he  kept  in  his  dressing-room; 
and  botii  he  and  General  Kirk  carried 
on  such  a  wholesale  system  of  embezzle- 
ment, that  they  dared  not  audit  each 
other's  accounts.  Deeply  as  William 
deplored  the  dishonest  conduct  of  his 
unprincipled  partizans,  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
**  It  LB  only  such  men  us  these,*  he  re- 


marked to  his  favouritr,  Bcntinck,  whom 
he  had  lately  elevated  to  the  earldom  of 
Portland,  **  who  sup|)ort  the  revolution ; 
there  are  thousands  of  upright,  honour- 
able Knglishmen,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  not  my  friends  **  a  convicttou 
teeming  with  truth,  but  which  did  not 
prevent  the  ambitious  monarch  from 
patronizing  that  most  abominable  of  per- 
juren,  Titus  Gates.  Tho  parliament 
reversed  the  sentence  of  Oattai,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  William  graiiti-d 
him  a  pension  of  £o20  a-year,  and  pre* 
seiitcd  him  with  two  rich  Church  of 
Kngland  benelices :— conduct  too  sc:ui- 
daloiis  to  be  overlooked,  and  which  in- 
censed the  i)eople  agiiinst  the  Dutch 
King,  **  whose  popularity,"  n*marks 
Smiiilett,  **  had  already  began  vi&ibly  to 
diH-liiie.'*  Mary  was  dis»atiafie«l  with 
William's  me;isurcs,  and  a  great  numlxT 
even  of  those  who  cxerteil  ihemselvi-s 
for  his  elevation,  had  conceived  a  disgust 
from  his  [H-rsonal  deportment,  which 
was  very  unsuitable  to  the  manners  and 
disposition  of  the  English  people.  In- 
stead of  mingling  with  his  nobility  in 
social  amusements  and  familiar  conver- 
sation, he  maintained  a  disagreeable 
reserve,  which  had  all  the  air  of  sullen 
pride ;  he  seldom  or  never  spoke  to  his 
courtiers  or  attendants ;  he  spent  his  time 
chiefly  in  the  closet,  retired  iVom  all 
communication,  or  among  his  troopt,  at 
a  camp  ho  hod  formed  at  Houuslow,  or 
in  tlie  exercise  of  hunting,  to  which  he 
was  immoderately  addicted.  This  had 
been  prescribed  to  him  by  physicians,  as 
necessary  to  improve  his  constitiiUon, 
which  was  naturally  weak,  and  by  prac- 
tice had  become  so  habitual  that  he  coidd 
not  lay  it  aside.  11  is  ill  health  co- 
operating with  his  natural  aversion  to 
society,  produced  a  peevishness,  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  displeasing  to 
those  who  were  near  his  person;  this 
was  increased  by  the  disputes  in  bis 
cabinet,  and  the  opposition  of  those  who 
were  professed  enemies  to  his  govern- 
ment, as  well  OS  by  the  alienation  of  his 
former  friends.  As  he  suffered  from 
asthma,  and  could  not  breathe  without 
difficulty  in  the  air  of  London,  be  re- 
sided chiefly  at  Hampton  Court,  mid 
expended  considerable  sums  in  beautify- 
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iiu^  .ind  enlnrgin^^  tliot  pnlacp.  ITe 
l:krwi!«e  pitrvhanvd  tho  hoiisu  at  Ken- 
Hiiiiftiiii,  of  the  luirlof  Xottingliam ;  und 
siicii  profusiun,  in  an  expensive  w:ir.  ipive 
nniliRigo  to  tlie  nation  i^cnvrully.  Whe- 
ther he  WII8  advised  by  his  coniicillors, 
or  his  own  8si«[:icitT  {toiutid  out  the 
expediency  of  conforming  witii  the  En- 
^lish  humonr,  he  now  seemed  to  ch:in«^ 
his  dis^Msition,  and  in  some  manner  to 
uilopt  t)ie  manners  of  his  predec«'8sors. 
In  imitation  of  Chnrh*s  II.,  he  resorted 
to  the  races  ut  Xowniarket;  he  accepted  iin 
invitation  to  visit  Cambridge,  where  he 
iN^havcd  himself  with  remarkable  affa- 
bility to  the  members  of  tho  university; 
he  ofterwnnls  dined  with  the  Ix>'rd 
Mayor  of  London,  accoptoil  the  freedom 
of  the  citv,  and  condescended  so  far  :is 
U\  become  tiie  sovereign  muster  of  the 
ComjKuiy  of  (irocera. 

William  completed  tlie  purchase  of 
Kensington  House  in  tlie  spring  of  1690, 
and  he  immediately  employed  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  and  }Cicholus  Unwksmoor 
to  convert  it  into  a  royal  palace.  Jt 
was  during  William's  residence  at  Ken- 
sington Palace,  that  the  following  scene 
occnrrid ;  a  scene  that  does  honour  to 
the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Carstares,  bis  confi- 
dential secretary.  liis  Majesty,  who 
had  been  rendered  suspicious  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  during  the  absence  of 
their  steady  advocate,  Mr.  Carstares. 
was  induced  to  issue  out  an  order,  that 
every  minister  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  sij^i  an  assurance,  de- 
claring King  William  to  be  King  de 
Jure  as  well  as  defaeto^  before  he  should 
be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  general 
assembly.  Lord  Carmichael,  the  coni- 
niissioncr  sent  to  Scothmd  to  execute 
this  decree,  perceiving  the  determined 
spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
against  this  measure,  sent  dispatches  to 
the  King,  sttiting  that,  if  persisted  in,  it 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  that  coun- 
try. Lord  Carmichael's  destpatches  ar- 
rived at  Kensington  a  few  hours  before 
the  return  of  Mr.  Carstares,  who,  on  his 
arrival,  found  that  the  courier  had  been 
sent  buck  with  positive  orders  to  enforce 
the  royal  command.  He  immediately 
hastened  a^ter  iho  mi'ssengcr,  and  over- 
taking him,  dumuudcd  his  despatches  in 


tho  King's  nnme  :  when,  (hough  Inte  at 
i  night,  und  his  Majesty  in  1n'<I,  he  re- 
que»t<Hl  an  audience  »n  u  matter  of  rlio 
utmoRt  imporbinee.  On  entorinir  the 
royal  chamoer,  he  found  the  King  sound 
a>lcf*p,  when  he  fell  upon  his  kui'es,  and 
gently  awoke  his  M:ije»ir.  who  with 
surprise,  demanded  his  business.  *sSire,** 
said  Mr.  Carstares,  "  I  come  to  solicit 
my  life."  "  And  is  it  possible."  ssiid  the 
Kmg,  **thnt  yon  can  commit  a  crime 
that  should  forfeit  it?"  He  ncknow. 
ledge<l  he  hnd,  and  showed  this  de- 
spatches he  had  taken  from  the  mossen- 
gtr.  **And  have  tou,"  demanded  his 
Majesty,  sternly  lofiking  at  him,  ''have 
you  presumed  to  countermand  my 
orders  ?"  '*  It  was  to  tare  one  of  the 
pillars  of  your  Majesty's  throne,"  n'plied 
the  secrctitry,  who  wns  grsicinusly  per- 
mitted to  explain  his  reasons  for  an  act 
of  such  peril;  and  as  the  explanation 
satisfied  the  King,  he  ordered  Mr.  Car- 
stares to  throw  the  despatches  into  the 
fire,  and  prepare  fresh  instructions, 
couched  in  such  terms  as  he  deemed  ad- 
i  risable,  assuring  him  that  he  woidd  im* 
mediately  sign  them. 

Having  resolved  to  head  the  army  in 
Ireland  in  person,  William  caused  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed,  investing 
Mary  with  firil  regnal  powers  as  regent, 
daring  his  absence.  As  her  Majestv's 
council  of  regency,  he  nominated  the 
Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  formerly  Lord 
Danby,  together  with  the  Lords  Peni- 
bntke,  Nottingham,  Marlborough,  De- 
vonshire, Monmouth,  Godolphin,  and 
Admind  Russell  and  Sir  John  Lowther. 
Just  previous  to  his  departure  ooenrred 
the  following  extraordinary  circumstance, 
which  we  relate  in  the  words  of  Itishop 
Burnet.  '*  The  day  before  the  King  set 
out  for  Ireland,"  writes  the  prelate,  **  he 
called  me  into  his  closet ;  he  seemed  to 
bare  a  great  weig^ht  upon  his  spirits, 
from  the  state  of  his  affairs,  which  were 
then  very  cloudy.  He  said,  that  for  bis 
own  part,  be  would  either  go  through 
with  nis  business  or  perish  in  it  He 
only  pitied  the  poor  Uucen,  the  poor 
Queen!  repeating  that  twice  with 
gre:it  tenderness,  and  wished  that  those 
who  loved  him  would  wait  much  on  her 
und  assist  her.    Jiu  lamented  that  the 
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nation  wns  distracted  by  factions,  which 
the  clergy  inflamed  instead  of  allaying, 
lie  decLircd  that  goins:  to  war  was  na- 
turally no  unpleasant  tiling  to  him,  und 
he  was  sure  lie  nmlerstood  that  better 
than  liow  to  govern  Kngland ;  adding, 
thiit  though  he  had  no  dttiibt  or  mistrust 
of  the  cause  he  went  on,  yet  the  going 
against  Kiiii;  James  in  nrrsim  was  hnru 
uiNm  liim  since  it  would  lie  n  vast  trou- 
ble IhiiIi  to  liiuisi'lf,  niul  to  the  Queen, 
if  he  [Jiinii-s]  sliuuld  bo  either  killed  or 
t'iken  prisoner.  Then  he  desired  my 
prayers,  and  dismisned  me.  deeply  af- 
feirted  with  what  he  hud  s;iid.'*  A  deep 
aifectediiess.  it  may  be  olwervc*!,  that 
was  mere  sham,  or  ut  hnist  transient  as 
an  April  shower,  us  will  presently  l>e 
reiidered  evident.  '*  L  hud  a  i)articular 
o<r:i>ioii,"  proi-ertls  Burn«-t.  **to  know 
how  tiMuliT  «>ur  sovproi;;u  William  was 
of  King  James's  porsuu,  having  learnt 
au  instance  of  it  from  the  flrst  hand. 
A  proposition  was  made  to  the  King 
that  a  third-rate  ship,  well  manned  by  a 
hiiilifiil  crew,  and  cominandetl  bv  one 
who  hud  liecn  well  with  King  James, 
but  was  such  an  one  as  the  King 
miglit  trust,  should  sail  for  Dublin  and 
declare  for  King  James.  The  person 
who  told  me  this,  offereil  to  be  the  man 
that  should  carry  the  message  to  King 
James,  for  he  was  (well  known)  to  him,  to 
invite  him  to  come  on  board,  which  he 
•eenied  to  be  sure  ho  King  James  would 
icccpt  of;  and  when  he  wus  on  lioan), 


they  should  sail  away  with  him,  and 
land  him  either  in  Spain  or  Italr,  as  the 
King  should  desire ;  and  should  have 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  give  him, 
when  he  should  t>e  set  ashore.  Tho 
King  thonght  it  was  a  well-formed  de- 
sign, and  likely  enough  to  succeed,  but 
he  would  not  hearken  to  it — he  s:iid  ho 
would  h.ive  no  hand  in  treachery  ;  and 
King  James  would  certainly  carry  some 
of  his  guards  and  of  his  court  abroad 
with  him,  and  probably  they  would 
make  some  opposition,  and  in  the  struggle 
some  accident  might  happen  to  King 
Jamcs'b  person,  in  which  he  would  have 
no  hand.  1  acquainted  the  Queen  with 
this,  and  I  saw  in  her  a  great  tenderness 
for  her  father's  person,  and  she  wui 
much  touched  at  the  answer  the  King 
had  made." 

If  the  bish<»p  really  belii'ved  in 
the  sinceritv  of  this  pretended  kind- 
ness of  William,  the  nephew,  ami 
this  slnim  filial  affection  of  Mnry,  the 
daughter,  he  was  grossly  deveivecl ;  for 
the  moment  his  buck  was  turned,  their 
Majejitii's  came  to  the  mnnlerous  reso- 
lution that  his  proposition  was  bat  a 
half  measure,  and  immediately  exeentcd 
a  wammt,  autnorizing  Admiral  Torring- 
ton  to  entice  King  James  upon  his  ship, 
and  then  seize  him,  sail  with  him  to  Hol- 
land, and  deliver  him  up  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  implacable  enemies,  tlie 
Dutch,  for  them  to  dispose  of  as  they 
should  thiuk  tit. 


CHAPTER  IT. 
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Villlnm  bade  iidii' 
I    to  Marv,  and  Mt  out 

bj-  PrincuOiflrjfc  of 

\   Xfriimack.  tlio  Dulic 

orOrnxind.theKiirtl 

of  OxrorJ,  of  Snr- 

intii.-* 


lie  Inmli-il 
:it  Bi'lfast  on  lUc  fuiirltmitli.  nnil 
iliiriilg  tbc  pi'riod  that  liu  n'u  lucccu- 
fiilljr  Inttling  ncniait  Jamn  and  the 
Jiuobitd  in  IniMiid,  Iklorv  detailed  to 
him  the  mora  iniporbint  of  her  aTion 
nnd  (luingt  in  a  uric*  of  IcttKn,  wliidi 
wi'FO  found  Id  hit  itronf  box  ut  Ken- 
liiiSton  Palace,  after  his  denth.  Wil- 
ti:ini'»  Ictten  in  reply,  hrtxe  ncTcr  come 
tu  liuud,  uud  it  ii  iiippoiGd  that  TAsnj 
dcitrojed  tbem  a  >hort  while  bcfure  lier 


"Tou  will  be  wearj  of  leeing  eTB.'r  day 
a  latter  from  mt,  it  m»  be ;  vet  beia^ 
apt  (o  Salter  myielf,  1  will  nope  that 
70a  will  be  a*  willing  to  read  ai  I  to 
»nt«.  And.  inderd,  it  ii  the  only  com- 
fort I  have  in  tbia  world,  boides  that  of 
tniat  in  Ood.  I  cannot  tbank  Qod 
enough  for  yoor  beingweil  pait  throu^ 
thedangenof  thflKa.  Iboaeech  him,  in 
liii  mercj,  itill  to  piMerre  you  ac,  and 
lend  utoncs  more  abappy  tnecting  upon 

In  her  next,  after  detailing  how 
Lord  Feienham.  chamberlain  to  tlie 
Queen  Downer,  Eathenne  of  Brngonzs, 
bad  prcTented  the  prayer  ordered  to 
•  Our  Umlu  pncluile  ui  from  giTin  J  Ibtu 
Udliail  TfriHilm  In  ]liilryin(ili'ii  A|'V<i'<lli.      ' 


:hBpfl  bfllonBin^  to  Entliei  . 
llraKunza'a  dower  nilare  of  Somerti-t 
Ilouae,  Marrproceeda — "IwurxIrGincI* 
nnery.  whic^  the  jirirr  eonncil  saw.  \ 
told  thrm  I  tbuitghl  tltcrv  wui  no  more 
niiniuri'i  to  bi-  ki-pt  nilh  tdv  Qiui'n 
Donvi^T  herxir.  altiT  this,  that  ii,  if  it 

^Iten  Lord  KeTirthum  heard  from  Lord 
Kottinghiun  how  nnnoTed  I  waa  at  lil* 
conduct,  be  came  to  my  bcd-chamlier  ut 
tbe  hoar  when  tliere  waa  a  ?rcat  deal  uf 
company— 1  mean  juat  before  dinnpr; 
ha  looked  ai  pale  aj  ilealli,  and  ipoke  in 
^reat  diaorder.  He  nid  he  muat  awn 
It  a  great  fault,  aince  I  took  it  lo,  but 
tut  begged  me  to  brticTe  that  it  wai  clone, 
not  out  of  ill -intention,  nor  bv  aprre- 
ment  with  any  one.  He  nHuml  niu  the 
Qui-en  dowager  knew  nothing  of  it;  and 
afler  dovlaria^  that  it  WM  «  ^ult,  n 
folly,  an  indiacretion.  or  anything  I 
would  cull  it,  laid,  God  pardoned  ain- 
nera  when  they  repented,  and  ao  ha 
hoped  I  would.  I  told  him  God  aaw 
hearta,  and  whether  their  repentance 
waa  lincere;  which  lince  I  eould  not - 
do,  he  moat  not  d«em  it  atraDge  if  I 
truated  only  to  aetioni;  asdao  I  left  him. 
I  pity  the  poor  man  For  being  obliged 
tbui  to  take  the  Que?3  Dowa^r'i  flLulti 
open  him,  yet  I  eould  not  bring  myaell 
to  forgire  him.  The  Clueen  Downier 
will  come  hero  to-day,  to  aee  me,  but 
dcaired  in  hour  when  thrre  wna  leoit 
company  ;  ao  I  imagine  ihe  will  apenk 
aomething  of  henplf."  Kntherine  of 
Brcganzn  attL-nded  the  levee,  but  initead 
of  ipcaking  tomething  of  hcraelf,  ahe, 
to  the  mortiftcatiflii  of  Mary,  acted  a*  if 
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profoutuledly  i<^orant  of  the  offence. 
•*  The  Queen  Dowairer  has  hcen,"  Mary 
remarked,  before  sealing  her  letter,  **  but 
did  not  stay  a  moment,  or  speak  t\ro 
words.  I  have  still  the  same  complaint 
to  make,  that  I  have  not  time  to  rry, 
which  would  a  little  ease  my  honrt,  but 
I  hope  in  God  I  shall  have  such  news 
from  YOU,  OS  will  give  me  nn  reasM>n,  yet 
your  ahsc^nce  is  enough ;  but  since  it 
plcuscs  f^od,  I  must  hare  patience.  Do 
out  cuntinuo  to  lore  me,  and  I  can  bear 
all  thin<^  with  case." 

On  tiie  French  fleet,  which  had  long 
been  expected  to  invade  England,  being 
seen  in  the  channel,  Mary  wrote,  ^*  The 
news   which    is  come    to-night    fJune 
twenty-secund]  of  the  French  fleet  being 
\i\yim   the  coast,  makes   it  necess:irr  to 
write  to  you.     I  think  Lord  Torringtou 
[Adminif  of  the   English   fl'jet  in  the 
channel]  has  made  no  haste,  and  I  can- 
not tell  whether  his  being  sick  and  stav- 
ing for  Lord  Pembroke's  regiment  will 
be  a  suflicient  excuse ;  but  I  will  not 
take  up  your  time  witii  my  reasoning. 
I  shall  onl^' tell  you  I  am  so  little  afraid, 
that  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  hare  not  sense 
enough  to  apprehend  the  danger.    Just 
OS  I  was  going  to  bed,  Lord  Nottingham 
brought  me  a  letter,  of  which  he  is  going 
to  giro  you  an  account;  for  my  own 
part,  I  shall  sav  nothing  to  it,  but  that  I 
trust  God  will  preserve  us — you  where 
yoa  &re,  and  poor  I  here." 

At  this  crisis  Mary  acted  with  marked 
energy  and  decision.  She  in  person 
reriewed  the  London  militia,  caused 
numbers  of  the  discontented  nobles  and 
gentry  to  be  arrested,  and  banished  every 
Catholic  from  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. On  this  subject,  she,  in  a 
letter  to  King  'William,  dated  June  the 
twenty-fourth,  remarks,  **  Since  I  writ 
to  you  about  the  comine  of  the  French 
fleet  upon  the  coast,  the  Lords  hare  been 
Tery  busy.  I  shall  not  gire  yoa  an 
account  of  all  things,  but  only  tell  you 
some  particular  passages  One  happened 
to-day  at  the  pnvj  council,  where  I  was, 
by  their  advice.  When  they  had  resolred 
to  seize  on  suspected  persons,  in  naming 
them.  Sir  H.  Canel  would  hare  said 
tomething  for  lx>ra  Chirendon,  but  as  It 


belicTed  it  as  necessary  that  he  [I«ord 
Clarendon]  shtiuld  lie  Hapl  up  as  any,  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  sar  so.  By 
a  letter  from  Lord  Turrington  Twho  th«n 
was  commanding  the  fleet  off  Bcachy 
Head],  date<l  yesterday.  I  see  he  thonglit 
this  day  was  likelv  to  decide  n  great  de:tl 
there.  I  cinnot  l)Ut  Ix'  in  pain,  it  may 
be  I  do  not  reason  justly  un  the  matter, 
but  I  fetir,  besides  disheartening  many 
people,  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  such 
an  encouragement  to  the  disaffected  ones, 
that  mi'i^ht  put  things  here  into  disorder, 
xvhich,  m  your  absence,  would  be  a  ter- 
rible thing;  but  I  thank  God,  I  tnist 
in  him,  and  that  is  really  the  only  con- 
solation I  have.  I  was  last  night  in 
Ilylo  Park,  for  the  first  time  since  you 
went;  it  swarmctl  witii  thosie  who  arc 
now  orilered  to  be  ciapt  up.  Since  I 
have  writ  this,  I  was  cUlcd  out  to  I/>rd 
Nottingham,  who  brought  me  your  de:ir 
letter,  which  is  so  welcome,  that  I  can- 
not express  it;  especially  because  you 
pity  nie,  which  I  like  and  desire  from 
you,  and  you  only  God  b*'  praised  that 
you  are  so  well ;  I  hope  in  his  merer  he 
will  continue  it.  1  har«  been  obliged 
to  write  this  erening  to  Schulemberg,  to 
desire  him  to  adrance  money  for  the  six 
regiments  to  march,  which  they  say  is 
alisolutely  necessurr  for  your  serrice,  as 
well  as  honour.  1  he  Lords  of  the  Trea 
sury  hare  made  me  pawn  mv  word  for 
it,  and  to-morrow  £20,000  will  bo  puid 
to  him." 

The  difliculties  which  beset  her  Ma- 
jesty at  this  period,  are  rendered  pain- 
fully apparent  in  the  subjoined  epistle, 
which  she  addressed  firom  WbitehalL  to 
her  absent  husband,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June,  1690  : — 

**  By  this  express  I  shall  write  freely, 
and  tell  you  what  great  suspicious  in- 
crease eontinaally  of  Major  TVildman. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  all  the 
reasons  of  suspicion,  but  this  one  I  will 
gire,  that  since  your  going  from  hence, 
there  is  not  one  word  come  from  Scotland, 
neither  from  liord  Melville  nor  Colonel 
Mackey  to  Lord  Marlborough,  which 
mcthinks  is  unaccountable.  Lord  Not- 
tingham desired  I  would  sign  letters  t« 
he  goYernors  of  IWwick  aud  Carlisle, 
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not  to  let  any  persons  go  by  wlio  had  not 
a  ])sis3 ;  and'  thut  they  aliould  stop  the 
maiU  and  send  word  how  maiir  were 
come  from  thunce  in  tin's  time.  I'his  I 
hare  done,  and  the  cxptt-ss  is  to  be 
immediately  sent  away.  I  ever  f«ar 
not  doing  well,  and  trust  to  what  no- 
b<Hly  suys  but  yuu,  theroforo  I  hope  it 
will  have  your  a'nprobatiun.  Lord  l»ath 
is  vcrv  backward  in  going  diiwn  to  as- 
sume liis  command,  but  witli-  much  udo 
lie  sends  his  son  who  unlv  8«irs  he  st:ivs 
for  a  letter  of  mine,  whicli  is  8igne<l  lias 
nioniing,  to  empower  him  to  cunimand 
at  Plymonrh  in  his  father's  alKteiiee, 
which  he  tells  mc  you  promised  before 
vuu  Went ;  and  it  is  upon  your  leave 
L<>ni  Bath  pretends  to  sbiv  here ;  but  I 
told  him  I  suppose  you  hail  not  foreseen 
the  French  being  so  Ufar.  The  Duke 
of  Bolton  also  told  me  hist  ni^^ht,  you 
had  given  him  le!ivc  to  raise  scmie  luirse 
volunteers,  for  which  he  should  have  had 
a  commission,  but  that  you  went  awnr, 
and  thtTefore  he  would  have  me  give  it ; 
but  I  put  it  off,  and  Lord  Marlborough 
advises  me  not  to  give  it.  Lord  President 
[formerlv  Lord  Danby,  now  Marouis  of 
Carmartfien]  some  time  since,  told  me 
the  saxpe  thing,  but  I  will  not  give  any 

Sositivv.  answer  till  yon  send  nie  your 
irections.  I  must  also  inform  you  of 
what  Lord  Nottini^ham  told  me  yester- 
day :  he  says  Lord  Steward  [Devonshire] 
was  very  angry  at  Lord  Torn nif ton's 
deferring  the  fight,  and  proposeu  that 
somebody  should  be  jonieu  in  com- 
mission with  biro.  But  that  the  other 
lords  said  could  not  be  done,  so  Lord 
Monmouth  offered  to  take  one  whose 
nnme  I  have  forgot,  he  is  newly  made, 
I  think,  commissioner  of  the  navy ;  un«i 
as  Lord  Nottingham  teUs  me,  you  had 
thoughts  of  bavinff  him  command  the 
fleet,  if  Lord  Tomngton  had  not  this 
man.  Lord  Monmouth  proposed  to  take 
and  go  together  on  boaxtl  Lord  Toi  ring- 
ton's  ship  as  volunteers,  but  with  a 
commission  about  them,  to  command 
in  case  he  [Torriugton]  should  be  killed. 
1  told  Lonl  Nottingham  I  was  not  wil- 
ling to  gnint  any  commission  of  that  na- 
ture, not  knowing  whether  you  had  ever 
had  any  thoughts  of  that  kind,  so  that  I 
thought  he  was  only  to  be  thanked  for 


his  offer.  I  added,  that  I  could  not 
think  it  proper  that  he,  being  one  of  the 
nine  vou  hud  named  [as  my  council] 
shuulJ  bi;  sent  away.  Upon  which  he 
(Nottingham)  laughed,  and  Sjiid,  that  it 
was  the  greatest  compliment  I  could 
make  him  (I<ord  Monmouth)  to  say  I 
could  not  make  use  of  his  urm,  having 
need  of  his  counsel.  1  siip|}o:$e  they  are 
not  good  friends,  but  I  said  it  as  1  uieunt. 
and  b  sides,  to  hinder  propositions  «if  this 
kind  for  Mr.  Russell  (Adiuinil  Uuasell) ; 
for  I  see  Ltird  t'arniarthen  has,  upon 
sevenil  occasions,  to  me  alone,  mentioned 
sending  Mr.  Kussell;  and  1  believe  it 
was  only  to  be  rid  of  him  ;  for  my  part, 
after  what  yon  have  told  mc  of  all  the 
nine,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  him 
from  hence.  And  liow  1  have  named 
Mr.  Russell,  I  must  tell  you,  thai  at 
your  Ant  going,  he  diil  not  come  to  me, 
nor,  I  believe,  to  this  hour  would  have 
s(K>ken  with  me,  hud  not  I  told  Ludy 
llussell  one  day  1  desired  it.  When  he 
came,  I  told  him  freely  that  I  desired  to 
see  him  sometimes,  for  being  a  stranger  to 
business,  I  was  afraid  of  being  too  much 
led  or  persuaded  by  one  party.  I  hoiie 
I  did  not  do  amiss  in  this,  and,  indeed, 
I  saw  at  that  time  no  body  but  Lord 
President  Carmarthen,  und  1  was  afraid 
of  myself.  Lord  Carmarthen  is  upon  all 
occasions  afraid  of  giving  me  too  much 
trouble,  and  thinks,  oy  little  and  little, 
to  do  all.  Kvery  one  sees  how  little  £ 
know  of  business,  and  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  apt  to  do  as  much  as  they 
can.  Lord  Miurlborough  advised  me  to 
resolve  to  be  present  as  often  as  possible, 
out  of  what  intention  1  cannot  judge; 
but  I  find  that  thcv  meet  often  at  the 
secretary's  office,  and  do  not  take  much 
paint  to  give  me  an  account:  this  I 
thought  fit  to  tell  yon.  Pray  be  so  kind 
to  answer  me  as  particularly  as  you  can.*' 
Suspicions,  doubts,  and  jealousies, 
stiU  tormented  the  Queen  ana  her  cabi- 
net. Fearing  to  risk  an  engagement 
with  the  French,  on  account  of  the 
lamentable  state  of  the  fleet  under  his 
command,  Torrington  wrote  Mary,  that 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  attempt  no- 
thing beyond  defending  the  coaits  from 
invasion.  This  conduct  many  of  the 
council  attributed  to  disloyalty,  and  iu- 
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trig-nes  and  stonny  debnfn  ensued,  the 
particulars  of  which  Mury  forwarded 
to  her  wedded  partner,  in  a  letter  dated 
June  twenty-cigiith,  and  from  which  we 
make  the  stibjoineil  oxrmcts. 

**  As  for  Lord  Torriuf^ion's  letter,  yon 
will  liarean  uci'ount  of  that,  and  the  an- 
swer from  Lord  Nottingham.  I  shall  tell 
you,  as  far  at  1  can  judi^e,  what  the  others 
(lid.  Lord  Tarmarthim  was  with  me  when 
Lord   Nottingham  brouf^lit  the  letter ; 
he  was  niii^hty  hot  upon  sendin,!^  Mr. 
Russell  down  to  the  fleet ;  but  belicvini* 
that  Russell  and  Torrin^^ton  were  not 
friends,  that  Torrin<rtnn  ou«rht  not  to  be 
provoked,  and  that  Carnmrthen's  object 
was  to  );^ct  rid  of  Russell,  I  said  what  I 
could  apiinst  it,  and  found  most  of  the 
lords  of  mv  mind  when  thev  mot,  but 
Monmouth  was   not   with    them.     I^Ir. 
Rusifell  drew  up  a  sharp  letter  for  us 
to  si;^n,  but  it  was  softened  down,  and 
wrote  in  such  terms  as  vou  will  see  ;   to 
which  all  Uj^reed  but  Lord  Devonshire, 
who  said  that  he  believed  it  very  dan- 
^rous   to  trust  Lord  Torrington  witli 
the  fate  of  three  kingdoms,  and  that  he 
was  absolutely  of  opinion  that    some 
otiier  should  be  joined  in  the  commission 
with  him.    To  which  Mr.  Russell  an- 
swered,  *Tou  must  send  for  liini  pri- 
soner, then  ;'    and  all  the  rest  concluded' 
it  would  create  too  much  disturbance  in 
the  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  would  be  of 
dangerous  couseauence.  So  the  letter  was 
signed,and  Lord  Nottingham  writanother 
Later,  in  which  he  told  him  our  other 
accounts  we  have  received  of  the  fleets 
fi'om  the  Isle  of  Wiglit.    Aftei  I  had 
eone,  Lord  Monmouth  came  to  the  other 
lords  who  were  still  sitting,  and  offered, 
if  the  Adminilty  would  give  him  the 
commission  of  a  captain,  to  hasten  to 
Portsmouth,  fit  out  the  best  ship  there, 
and    with    it   join    Lord    Torrington. 
Being  in  a  great  passion,  he  swore  he 
woidd  never  come  biick  again  if  they  did 
not  fight.     By  his  desire,  and  the  nppro- 
iMition  of  the  lords,  Lord  Nottingham 
came  to  ask  my  consent.     I  asked  who 
was  there,  and' finding  that  two-thirds 
of  the  committee  were  present,  so  that 
if  put  to  the  vote  it  would  have  been 
carried,  and  seeing  they  were  as  camrst 
as  he  for  it,  I  tiiuught  I  might  consent. 


Indeed,  I. had  a  thought  which  I  would 
not  own,  though  1  found  some  of  the 
lords  had  the  same,  about  the  *  lemon 
letters,**  which  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  of,  which  come  so  constantly,  and 
are  so  very  exact;  tlie  hist  of  which  told 
even  the  debates  of  the  commit !«•«.  «.h 
well  as  if  one  of  the  lords  them84*lv<s 
had  written  them.  This  looks  odd.  an<l  L 
believe  makes  many  forwttrd  for  this  (ex- 
pedition ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe 
Lord  Moumouth  may  be  best  spared  of 
the  company. 

**  Ten  at  night.  Since  writing  this, 
there  has  come  much  news.  As  I  waa 
l^oing  to  the  cabinet  council  in  the  morn- 
ing, 6ir  William  Lockhart  came  with  a 
U-ttcr  from 'the  committee  there.  laird 
Moumouth  was  there;  he  made  great  pro- 
tes-sions  nt  partiu!:^,  and  dtsin-d  me  to  be- 
lieve tluie  are  some  great  di-sii^us." 

T!ie  Queen's  next  letter  was  written 
immediately  utYcr  the  di-^astrous  defeat 
of  the   combined   English   and    Dutch 
fleets  by  the  French,  olf  Bcachy  Head. 
She  remarks,   **  As  to  the  ill  success  at 
sea,  I  am  more  concerned  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  than  for  anything  else; 
hut  I  think  it  has  pleaseil  God  to  punish 
thom  justly,  for  they  re^dly  talkt  as  if 
defeat  were  impossible,  which  looks  too 
much  like  trusting  in  the  arm  of  flesh. 
I  pray  God  we  nmy  no  more  deserve  the 
punishment,  and  trust  lie  will  do  more 
tiian  we  deserve.    What  I^ord  Torring- 
ton can  say  for  himself,  I  know  not, 
but  I  believe  he  will  never  be  forgiven 
here:  the  letters  from  the  fl<:et  before 
and  since  the  engagement,   show  suf- 
ficiently he  was  the  only  man  there  who 
had  no  mind  to  fight,  and  his  not  doing 
it,  was  attributed   to  onlers  from  the 
council.      Those  which  were  sent  and 
obeyed,  have  had  but  very  ill  success, 
the  news  of  which  has  come  this  morn- 
ing.    Lord  Monmouth,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  has  come  l>ack.  and  in  compliance 
with  your  orders,  Mr.  Russell,  wiio  had 

*  Lett«ra  written  In  lemon  Juice,  which  d*> 
tailed  ttie  procaedinf^  of  William  and  Bfaiy 
and  their  caiiinet,  and  were  directed  to  M. 
Courtcnay,  AniMtcnlnm.  Tlieiie  letten  Mon- 
moiitii  broiif;ht  everjr  ptwt-day  to  the  Qn«en, 
nnder  pretence  that  hiH  incrifniinff  ftieod, 
MHJor  VVildman,  bad  intercepted  them.  It 
ia  Keneraiiy  believed  that  lie  himmlf  wmto 
tlititu,  to  Turther  liitf  own  aiiibitiuii:*  prujects. 
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b«cn  8i>nt  nwnr  a^iiait  mj  wish,  has  ro- 
tiirnfd.  tio  illut  now  the  niiioarc  tot^tlier 
again." 

On  the  third  of  July,  Xary,  still  ad- 
drctsing  her  husband  on  tlie  same  sub- 
ject, wrote — **  I  and  the  nine  have  been 
tntiihlcd  CO  s«  i«*ct  suitihlu  persons  to  take 
cliar«^u  of  the  shntterL<<l  fleet,  fur  it  has 
been  rcs<ilved  tliut  J«ord  Torrington* 
shall  be  disi^nicctl  and  tried.  The  post 
was  declined  by  Lord  Monmouth  and 
Mr.  Russell .  and  when  I  otfered  it  to 
my  Lord  Chandicrluiu  and  Lord  Marl- 
borough, they  both  assured  me  they 
would  1)e  laughed  at  if  they  interfered 
in  sea  matters.  I  therefore  conferred  it 
on  my  lA>rds  DeTonshireund  I'l-nibroke, 
whicl'i  so  annoyed  my  Lord  President, 
wlio  wisluMl  to  undertake  the  comniiHsion 
himself,  that  I  found  it  expedient  to 
privately  a.ssurc  him  that  you  could  not 
spare  iiiin  from  his  post ;  but  he  answered 
he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  so  tied, 
lie  is  also  vexed  at  another  affair,  which 
is,  that  neither  Mr.  Unmpden  nor  ^Ir. 
Pelham  will  signtlie  docket  for  Lady  Ply- 
mouth's £8000.  He  complained  to  me, 
I  promised  to  aik  them  atx>ut  it,  which 
I  have  done ;  and  both  of  them  asunder, 
have  told  me  the  sum  was  too  great  to 
Ih}  spared  at  present,  when  money  was 
so  much  wanted;  and  in  truth,  I  tiiink 
them  in  the  right.  I  hope  yon  will  let 
me  know  your  mind  upon  it.  They  say 
Sir  Stephen  Fox  signed  it  by  surprise, 
and  is  of  their  mind.  The  only  thing  I 
could  say  to  tliis  was,  that  you  had 
signed  the  warrant  before  you  went, 
which  I  thought  wiis  enough.  I  must 
ultio  tell  you  that  Lord  Siirewsbury 
[Mary's  reputed  lover]  was  at  my  dinner: 
I  cordially  welcomed  him.  He  did  not 
stay  long,  but  was  here  again  at  my 
supper ;  and,  as  I  though^  took  great 
{Miins  to  tiilk,  which  I  did  tn  him  aa  for- 
merly, by  ffour  directioua'*  She  then  con- 
cludes^'* I  am  fully  persuaded  that  God 
will  do  some  great  thing  or  other,  and 
it  may  be  when  humuii  means  fail  lie  will 
show  his  power.  This  gives  me  courage 
to  wait  patiently  for  tlie  result    But  what 

*  He  WM  tried  and  scqnitted.  The  Ung, 
huvrevar.  dimnisiMd  blm  from  his  service, 
mud  vmild  miver  aiptio  admit  hiui  loU>  bU 
pnMMiice. 


gives  me  nain,  is  fear  that  all  that  is  done 
ma^  not  please  you.  I  an)  sure  my  groat 
desire  is  to  act  as  your  second  self,  hut 
you  know  I  must  do  what  the  others 
think  fit.  I  long  to  hear  from  you.  for 
I  h>ve  you  more  than  my  life,  aiitl  ilesire 
only  to'  please  you." 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  ^fary,  on  learn- 
ing that  her  husband  had  been  wounded 
in  Ireland,  wrote  to  him,  **  I  cm  never 
^-ivc  (!od  thanks  enough,  ns  long  a.s  I 
live,  for  your  preservation.  I  hope  in  hit 
merer  that  this  is  a  sign  he  preserves  \  on 
to  flni>h  the  work  he  has  begun  by  you; 
hut  I  hope  it  may  be  a  warning  to  you 
to  let  you  fee  you  are  exposed  to  as 
many  accidents  ns  others;  and  thoiigli 
it  lias  pleased  God  to  keep  you  onee  in 
so  visible  a  manner,  vet  vou  must  for- 

'V  0 

«prc  me  if  I  tell  you,  that  I  slinll  think 
it  a  teiiiptiiii;  Godf  to  venture  auain  with- 
out a  irreat  necessity.  Kor  God'.s  .^akc,  let 
me  beg  of  you  to  take  more  c:ire  for  the 
time  to  come;  consider  what  depends 
upon  your  safety;  there  are  so  many 
more  important  tilings  than  myself,  that 
I  think  I  um  not  worthy  naming 
among  them  ;  but  it  may  be,  the  worst 
will  bo  over  before  this  time,  so  that  I 
will  say  no  more." 

The  news  of  'William's  yictory  over 
James  IL,  at  the  signal  battle  of  the 
l^iyne,  fought  July  the  first,  1690,flUed 
^fary  with  ecstasies.  In  a  letter  dated 
Whitehall,  July  the  seventh,  she  thus 
addressed  her  husband—"  How  to  begin 
this  letter  I  do  not  know,  or  however, 
to  render  God  thanks  enough  for  his 
mercies ;  indeed,  they  are  too  great,  if 
we  look  on  our  deserts;  but,  as  you  say, 
it  is  his  own  cause,  and  since  it  is  for 
the  glory  of  his  great  name,  we  hare  no 
reason  to  fear  but  ho  will  perfect  what 
he  has  b^un.  I  am  soiry  the  fleet  hna 
done  no  better,  but  it  is  God's  provi- 
dence,  and  we  must  not  murmur,  but 
wait  with  patience  to  eeo  the  event  I 
was  vesterday  out  of  my  senses  with 
trouble ;  I  am  now  almost  so  with  joy. 
I  hope  in  God,  by  the  afternoon,  to  be 
in  a  ccndition  of  sense  enough  to  say 
much  more,  but  for  the  present  I  am 
not." 

In  the  nftenioon  site  reiiimes— **I  am 
still  in  such  a  confusion  of  tiioughta,  that 
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I  scarcely  know  what  to  say ;  but  I  liope 
in  God  you  will  now  readily  consent  lo 
what  Lord  Prosidi-nt  wrote  lust  ni<;ht, 
ft»r  methinks  tlierc  is  nothini;  more  fur 
you  tu  do.  I  must  put  yt»u  in  mind  of 
one  thing,  which  is,  that  you  will  t:ikc 
c;irc  of  the  Church  in  Irt-Uuid.  Kvcry- 
biHlv  agrci'S  th:it  it  is  the  Wf>rst  in  Chris- 
ti-udum.  There*  are  now  hi^iiioprics  and 
(ilhiT  phices  vacant,  and  I  trust  you  will 
fill  tlicm  with  siiitiihh;  persons.  I  am 
v«Ty  uncusv  in  one  thing,  which  is,  want 
(»f  somebiMfy  to  speak  my  mind  freely  to : 
it  is  a  great  constniint  to  tliink  and  be 
silent ;  and  there  is  so  much  matter,  that 
I  am  one  of  Soh)uii>n's  t'ottUy  who  am 
ready  to  hurst.  I  bilicvc  Lonl  IVosi- 
di'Ut  and  Lonl  Nottingham  agree  very 
well,  and  Lord  Marlbomugh  i.s  ahwiys 
with  them.  As  yot,  they  (I  mean  the 
whole  nine)  have'diHered'so  little,  that, 
to  my  surprise,  it  luis  never  come  to  put 
anything  to  the  vote.  Tliis  I  attribute 
to  the  great  danger  ail  have  apprehended, 
which  lias  made  them  of  a  mind." 

Tiie  fact  was,  they  had  all  played  traitor 
to  King  James :  his  return  would  have 
proved  their  ruin,  hence  their  unanimity. 

Afterdetailin!^  Lord  Monmouth's  futile 
efforts  to  prejudice  her  against  her  friend 
JiOrd  Nottingham,  her  Majesty  proceeds 
— ^*  Ijord  Feui brook  I  never  sec  but  in 
council.  Shrewsbury  comes  as  little  as 
he  cjm,  and  never  to  the  cabinet  council. 
Devonshire  will  be  a  courtier  among 
the  ladies ;  but  Jjord  Nottingham  seems 
to  be  hearty  and  sincere  in  all  affairs, 
altliough  he  does  not  take  much  pnins  to 
persuade  me  of  it,  as  others  do.  for  he 
never  spoke  but  once  of  himself,  yet  I 
confess  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  him. 
He  brought  me  yimr  letter  yesterday, 
and  I  could  not  hold ;  so  he  saw  me  cry, 
which  I  have  hindered  myself  before 
ererybody  till  then,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible. And  this  morning,  when  I  heard 
the  joyful  newsv  I  was  in  pain  to 
know  what  was  become  of  th^  late  King 
[James  IL,  her  father],  and  durst  not 
ask  till  l4>rd  Nottingham  came,  when  I 
did  venture  to  do  it,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  know  he  was  safe.  I  know  I 
ueed  not  bee  you  to  let  him  be  taken 
care  of,  for  f  am  confident  you  will  for 
your  own  Siikc ;  yet  add,  that  to  all  your 


kindness,  and  for  my  sake,  let  people 
know  you  would  have  no  hurt  come  to 
his  person.     Forgive  me  this.'* 

In  conclusion,  ^iary  remarks — '*!  long 
to  hear  what  you  will  s:ty  to  tho  propohiiion 
[that  the  King  wouhl  immediately  n-turn 
to  Knglund]  which  will  be  sent' to  you 
to-night  by  tlie  I«ords;  and  I  Hatter  I'tiy- 
solf  mightily,  with  the  hoiu^s  to  sec  you, 
for  wliich  1  am  more  imp:itii'nt  than  can 
he  expressed,  loving  vou  with  a  pruuiiuu 
which  cannot  but  end  with  my  life." 

The  Karl  of  Halifax,  in  a  poem  on 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  draws  the  sub- 
joincHl  not  uufaithlul  skctcii  uf  Mary's 
conduct  at  this  eventful  epoch  : — 

*'  Who  cun  foriset    tlM  Qiidttii's   auxpicioiiii 

Hniite  ? 
The  pride  of  the  fair  sex,  the  goddeiw  of  our 

UW.\ 
Who  mn  ftirj^ct  what  nil  adnilrMl  AflAtn* 
Her  feam  for  him,  her  priideiic«  for  tJi€ 

DitfMfiiiblIng  cares,  ahe  amoothed  h«r  luoka 

with  i;rac«, 
Doubta  in  li«r  iieart,  and  pleaaure  in  her  finoa; 
Am  danger  did  approach,  h«r  oouragv  roMi, 
And  putting  on  the  King,  diamayed   hia 

foea. 

To  return  to  the  Queen's  eonvsi)on- 
dence  with  her  husluwd :  the  wrote  on 
the  eighth  of  July,  '*  At  last  I  hare  ob- 
tuin«.Hl  what  I  long  wished  for  in  vain,  a 
sight  of  Lord  Lincoln  [a  nobleman,  we 
may  remark  p{irenth?tically,  who  was 
incited  by  the  cabinet  council  to  harass 
the  council  of  nine,  by  whom  her  Ma- 
jesty was  solely  guided].  I  met  him  os 
I  came  from  prayers,  with  a  hundrea 
people  at  least  after  him.  I  cannot  re- 
present to  you  my  surprise  at  so  unex- 
pected,  so  strange  an  object,  and  hia 
words  were,  if  possible,  more  strange 
than  hia  acts,  tie  called  Lord  Presi- 
dent by  name,  and  all  in  general  who 
are  in  trust,  *•  ro^es,'  and  told  me,  I 
must  go  buck  with  him  to  the  privy 
council  to  hear  his  complainti  which  I 
think  was  aAunst  Lord  Torrington  ;  he 
talked  so  like  a  madman,  that  1  an- 
swered him  as  calmly  as  I  could,  looking 
on  him  ns  such,  ana  so  with  much  ado 
got  from  him.  I  shall  say  no  more  now, 
but  that  I  shall  live  and  die  entirely 
yours." 

Two  days  afterwards,  ber  Majesty 
narniied  to  the  King  the  troubles  ia 
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wliicli  she  was  involved  by  the  oppo- 
Kitioii  of  the  privy  council  to  the  council 
of  nine    The  ^uccn,   by  the   Kinj^'s 
orders,   but  rarely  attended  the  privy 
council,  which  so   enraged  that  IxMly, 
that  Uiey  declared  their  functions  were 
superseded  by  the  council  of  nine,  and 
broke  out  into   a  state   bordering  on 
rebt'llioa.     After  mentionin)^  thut  Mr. 
Kussell  had  been  sent  down  to  the  fK-et, 
Mary  proceeds — •*  The  djiy   I  received 
yours  by  Air.  Gray,  the  privy  council  was 
culled  extraordinarily,  it bciii};  thouglit  fit 
to  forniidly  ncquuiut  ilieni  with  the  news 
of  tlie  victory  at  the  Boyne.     Seeing  you 
had  lefl  me  to  tlie  advice  of  the  committee 
[council]   of  nine  when   to  attend  the 
privy  council,    I   asked    them   in    the 
ninrnin^  if  1  shouhl  go  on  this  occnsiun, 
as  fur  my  part  I  thouj^ht  not.     It  w;ts 
decidtd  in  the  negative  ;  but  in  the  uftur- 
uuun,  when  the  privy  couucil   met,  all 
bc^^uu  to  ask  if  I  came.     The  Lord  Pre- 
sident  said.  No ;  upon  which  there  was 
ji^reat  grumbling.     Sir  R.  Howard  said 
ho  thought  it  not  roisonablc  that  I  did 
not  come   to   privy  counciL     He   was 
seconded  bv  the  Duke  of  Boltou;  and 
I«ords  Monraoutii  and  Devonshire  came 
to  me  in  my  closet,  and  requested  me  to 
go  with   them  to  privy  couucil,  to  ap- 
pease the  storm.    1  will  not  trouble  you 
with  what  they  said,  but  they  were  very 
pressing.      I   was  surprisea,  and    an- 
swered them  at  first  civilly,  but  being 
much  pressed,  I  grew  peevish,  and  told 
them  I  thought  it  a  proud  fancy  of  some 
of  the  privy  council,  which   1  did  not 
feel  myself  oound  to  humour.     I   had 
declared  in  the  morning  that  I  would 
not  come,  and  if  I  complied  now,  I 
siiould  in  the  end  be  sent  for  whenever 
anybody  had  a  mind  to  it    But  all  I 
could  say  would  not  satisfy  them,  and 
hud  not  Lord  Nottingham  come  in,  I 
believe  they   would  not  have  left  me 
so  soon     This  was  the  same  day  Lord 
Lincoln  was  here,  as  I  wrote  you  on 
the  eighth;  and  he  sat  in  the  gallery, 
crying  aloud  *  that  fire  or  six  lords  shut 
mu  up,  and  would  let  no}K>dy  else  come 
near  me,'   vet  never  asked   it  all  the 
time.    Lora  Nottingham  will  give  you 
an  account  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  being 
sailed  next  day  to  the  privy  council,  [to 


appease  the  discontents  of  thut  bo<ly, 
Mary  was  couipeUcd  to  call  them  to- 
gether, and  preside  over  their  delibe- 
rations in  person]  where  I  was ;  but  I 
musit  observe,  thut  ho  came  with  his 
un»\vcr  ready  wrutc,  and  pulled  out  his 
paper  ai:d  read  it.  Uimiu  which  many  of 
ihuAc  who  came  with  him,  hmked  upon 
one  uniither  as  amazed ;  and  the  muru 
because  the  Lord  President  did  not 
desire  it  till  Friday "  This  is  one  of 
the  first  instances  ol  a  public  function- 
ary bringing  his  socech  in  his  piicket, 
ready  written  ;  and  the  novel  circum- 
stance so  alarmed  the  Queen,  thut  she 
attributed  it  Ui  treachery  on  the  ))urt 
of  the  mal-content  privv  council,  whuni 
she  suspected  of  plotting  to  overturn 
the  government. 

At  this  period  a  formidable  Jacobite 
plot  was  hatching  in  Scotland;  hut  be- 
fore it  came  to  maturity,  the  leaders, 
I  Lords  Annundale  and  Breadalbaue,  con- 
!  fessed  the  wiiole  to  their  majesties  and 
!  betrayed  their  colleagues;  one  of  whuni, 
I  Lord  Ross,  sevend  ot  the  Privy  Council 
desired  to  protect.   The  Queen  tiius  men- 
tions the  circumstance* — '^Another  thing 
happened  that  I  must  tell  your  Majesty : 
Lord  Nottingham  had    secured    Lord 
Rosse,  and  now  di^ired  the  PrivT  Couucil 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  as 
well  as  many  other  Jacobites.    All  con- 
sented.     Duke  of  liolton  asked  why  } 
Lord  Nottingham  replied,  *  there  were 
informations  against  him,  and  more,  his 
own  letters  to  Sir  J.  Cochrane ;'  upon 
wliich    all  s^iid  a  warrant  should  be 
drawn.     But  when  it  came  to  be  signed, 
Duke  of  Bolton  would  not;  and  hindered 
Lord  Devon  by  a  whisper,  and  his  son 
by  a  nod.    Lord  Montague  would  not 
sign  it  either ;  if  tliis  be  usual,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  methinks  it  ought  not  to  be  so." 
In  the  subsequent  week,  Mary  wrote 
her  husband : — **  You  will  excuse  me 
from  answering  your  letter  I  received  ycs- 

*  On  th«  fourteenth  of  July  Queen  Mary 
Issued  proeUmatimis  for  the  apprehensiuo  of 
the  E«rU  of  Lichfield,  Aylesburv,  and  Caa- 
tlematn ;  the  Lords  Montgomery,  ne^iton,  aiui 
Bellaaiii ;  Sir  Edward  Hales,  Sir  Kot>«rt  tin- 
milton  and  several  others  moetly  oincum. 
Pepys,  the  author  of  the  "  IMary,"  had  tiven 
arrested  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  upon  a 
eharge  of  giving  information  to  tlie  French 
of  the  state  of  the  Euglish  uavy. 
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terdajr  morning,  when  rnn  knair  I  lui . 
beta  thu  morninR  to  ^amptnn  Court, 
whers  I  niut  tell  you  nit  tliingi  ur* 
goinitCBiTerT  slowly  for  wnnt  of  nionct" 
und  Portland  stone.  Sir  C'liarlii  IJltlc- 
tun  bo*  offured  ton«i;rt  InscnniaiiBsiun. 
I  hare  accepted  it.  ancl  am  gliil  of  it.  for 
ri'OMns  too  Ion;  to  tell  now.  Pray  srnil 
word  who  shall  Huto  tlie  ippo'ntmi-nt, 
Tiic  it  i$  judged  neceujry  to  D«  Blli-d  up 
lu  uwu  OS  muy  be."  In  anolbei  letUx 
tlie  Uuvcn  luys,  ''All  my  fenr  ii,  tlie 
Krcncli  ihip*  which  are  going  to  St. 
Gnii^'l  Channel,  and  aru  nlreodr  at 
Kinsale;  but  I  hu|>i'  the  i^xprcM,  which 
Koc*  tbii  oTcning  lu  Sir  L'loudviivy 
SliOTcl.  will  n»cli  liim  time  enoiigli  to 
prerent  onr  luqm'se  1  am  the  mott  fm- 
[Eilivnt  rnutuni  in  tlia  wciKd  fur  an 
untffer  nbuuc  voiir  coiuing.  which  [  liu|iv 
may  be  a  ;:uoc)  one."  1  hare  liecn  al» 
desired  to  bri;  j'ou  not  to  be  too  quick  in 
purtinit  wiih  tlie  conSseated  estutei 
[ihey  were  the  privnte  inherilance  ofher 
iiitliDr.  and  Willitim  III.  brslowed  them 
on  his  mislrcss,  Elizabeth  Villiers],  but 


Foniidrr  whether  yon  wilt  not  keep 
•ume  for  public  tchooli  to  iailract  tlie 
poor  I  risk.  For  my  part,  I  must  need 
say,  that  I  think  joa  would  do  lery 
well,  if  you  would  consider  what  care 
Cin  be  taken  of  the  poor  •oiili  there ;  aud, 
iodeod.  if  you  would  gire  me  leave.  1 
must  tell  you  I  think  this  wunderfiil  de- 

ihould  oblige  you  to  think  upon  doing 
whut  Tou  cun  for  tlie  ailianccmcRt  nf 
true  religion  and  promoting  the  gixix'l. 
Un  Jliinilay  next  I  go  to  ifyde  ?iirk  to 
TiTiewihe  militia— yon  may  besunlgo 
against  mr  will.  1  will  siy  no  nrnn'  ui 
imwiit,  iHtt  tliat  the  BiibM  of  Suliihnry 
[lluntet  the  hiiloriun]  made  a  hu^  iAhu- 
otriug  triHiui  [on  Uie  itovna  rietorrj 
this  morning,  wliicli  he  hoi  'hruu^lit  me, 
and  reijui'stul  nietn  print;  wliich  t  cuuU 
niitnrii>e,  iilthoiigh  I  sliimld  not  hiiv* 
onli'ted  iL.  for  ix'usons  which  I  told  him. 

yiiu  .  but  ubure  all.  I  hope  1  shiill  nut 
meet  with  a  disappiiintmmt  of  your 
coming,  for  in  that  case  I  don't  know 
what  1  ihonhl  do;  my  desire  uf  seeing 
you  is  equal  U>  mj  lu(e,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  hie." 


CHAPTER  V. 

CiAiiitl  fattieHi~ilnry  gmmlt  vriti  tk»  Admirettif—Appoiuluwtt  of  SiukU  unit 
tthtrt  at  Arlmiralt  of  tht  fltti—Ktiuiuglm  Falac»—Fiutmin  af  tht  Skamim— 
Mary  iiiierctda  for  Mr.  HamHlm — Exainiiui  JaeobiU  traitan — Hir  DiUch 
KoM—Diplorei  ll,i  lot  of  hir  kiubmittaiiiOH—Bialagitl  aith  EiumU—RntKly 
S0atp—'Dmd4r  flfeclim  for  htr  kHiband—Diiadt  Au  jwny  te  Flmdm—H* 
Ttlnnu  la  Eiigh'-d—EmlKirkt  for  iht  Hasm—Fnatdinji  of  tkt  Jtcobila— 
NiviO  Pafflii  pill  te  /At  tortwi. 

y  3  the  battle  of  the 
rf  Hiiyne  hod  anoihi' 
*■;  tated  the  proba. 
hiliCy  of  James  the 
Second' I  leMomtion, 
]  Mury's  councillan, 
0  longer  united  by 
rear  ofher  futlicr's 
return,  broke  out  iuto  a  itale  of  fierce 
party  strife,  which  drore  herUajestyul- 
most  beside  herself.  "  I  hare  nt  last  seen 
the  Coaneil  in  a  great  heut,"  riie  wrilei 
her  busband   on  the  twenty-eigbtb  of 


ig  tba  fleet,  collecting  abuaea,  and  nut 
ihy  of  naming  persons;  he  talked  so 
miieb  tike  a  madman,  and  meda  ms  tlie 
alTBtogaiiieti  complimeals  in  the  world. 
He  uiod  nn  expression  I  haro  heard 
oltcn  within  these  few  days,  which  is. 
that  I  b;ive  ihe  power  in  my  hund,  and 
tiiey  wonder  I  do  not  inuke  use  of  it, 
atid  why  should  1  stay  for  your  retuia, 
uud  wbetber  it  ii  wdl  fur  as  to  biH 
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ttmc  by  writincf  joit  word  is  doubted, 
that  is,  when  they  must  stay  till  on  an- 
swer can  conic  1  shall  tell  you  moro  of 
this  when  I  see  you,  or  can  writo  you  a 
longer  letter,  for  1  have  taken  the  vajMurs 
and  dare  not  to-night."  It  certainly 
dues  honour  to  Mury  as  a  consort,  that 
she  turned  a  dcuf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  powerful  party  who  urged  ber  to 
acts  of  independent  sovereignty.  Strange 
it  is,  that  a  baxe,  heurtli'iu  daughter, 
should  prove  a  g«*ntle.  loving,  olK'dient 
wife,  yut  such  is  the  case  with  Mury  the 
Second ;  a  Queen  who,  to  her  futher,  was 
one  of  the  worst  of  offttpriugs,  to  herhus- 
buiid  the  best  of  wives. 

^t  the  commencement  of  Augiint,  the 
Councils  were  at    issue   respecting  the 
a))pointnient  of  an  admiral  to  comuiand 
the  Heft ;  the  King,  and,  of  course,  also 
tlie  Uueeu,  wished  to  confer  the  honour 
upon  Mr.  IluKsell,  but  on  uccouut  of  the 
lute  naval  defeats,  lie  refused  to  accept  it, 
uiih>ss  two  otliers  shared  the  rcsjionsi- 
biiity  with  bim ;  the  one  Lord  Siirews- 
bury,   tlie  other  an  experienced  naval 
oAicer.     Tlieir  Majesties  raised  no  pow- 
erful objection  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  but 
they  ir.sisted  on  Sir  Bichard  Haddock,  a 
gentleman  hated  by  Eussell,  being  the 
third  udmirul.    Russell  resisted,  and  the 
feuds  wliich  thereby  ensued,  Mary  tlius 
describes  to   her  absent  lord  : — "  The 
commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  were 
sent  for,  and  Lord  President  Carmar- 
then told  them,  that  Bussell  %nd  Hud- 
dock,  in  conjunction  with  a  nobleniau, 
should  have  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
Sir  Thomas  Lee  grew  pale  as  death,  and 
told  mo  that  the  custom  was   for  they, 
the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  to 
recommend,  and  to  answer  for  the  per- 
sons, since  they  were  to  give  them  the 
commissions,  and  might  be  called  to  ac- 
count in  ParliamenL     I  shall  not  repeat 
all  that  was  said.   Lord  President  argued 
with  them.    At  last  Sir  Thomas  Lee  said 
plainly,  *  Haddock  ihej  did  not  like.' 
He  aaded,  *  I  might  give  a  commission, 
but  they  couid  not'     When  1  saw  he 
insisted  on  their  privilej^,  I  stiid,  'I 
perceive  then,  that  the  King  hath  given 
away  his  own  power,   and   could  not . 
make  hu  adniinil  which  the  Admirnlty  { 
did  not  like.'     Sir  Thomas  Lee  replied :  ', 


*  No,  nu  more  he  can't.'  I  was  ready  to 
say,  *Then  the  King  should  give  the 
commission  to  such  as  would  not  dispute 
witli  him  ;'  but  I  did  not,  though  I  was 
heartily  angry  with  him.  Loni  Presi- 
dent, after  more  discourse,  desired  them 
to  retire.  They  next  resolutely  refused 
to  KKn  the  commission.  I  asked  I«ord 
President  *  what  answer  was  to  be  sent  r' 
he  was  very  angry,  and  talked  ut  a  great 
nite ;  but  1  stopped  him,  and  told  biui, 

*  I  w:is  angry  enough,  and  desired  him 
not  to  bo  too  much  so,  for  1  did  not 
believe  it   a  pro{)er   time.'      He  suid, 

*  The  best  answer  that  he  could  givu 
from  me  was,  that  they,  (the  coui- 
misiiioners  of  the  Admiralty,}  would 
do  Will  to  consider  it.'  I  desired  he 
would  add  ;  *  That  I  could  not  change 
my  mind,'  if  it  was  pro(HU*  to  say  tio 
much.  He  said,  *  it  was  rather  too  little.' 
1  saw  Mr.  Russell  this  morning,  and 
found  him  much  out  of  humour;  he  ex- 
cused the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Lee, 
and,  endeavouring  to  talk  it  over,  said : 
'That  Haddock  was  not  acceptable  to 
them,  because  they  believed  Lord  Not- 
tingham had  recommended  him,  and 
they  did  not  like  that.*  I  saw  he  shifted 
off  signing  the  commission ;  and  as  there 
was  company  by,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  saying  more  to  him,  only  be  pressed 
naming  Shrewsbury  for  the  tfiird  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  as  tlie  best  means  to  allay 
these  disagreements.  This  afternoon  Lord 
Marlborough  aime  to  me  about  the  same 
thing,  and  I  told  him  why  I  should  In: 
unwillingto  name  Shrewsbury  myself,  for 
I  thought  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me 
by  any  metms  to  name  a  person  who  had 

auitted  office  just  upon  Tour  going  away, 
lough  1  was  persuaded  you  would  trust 
him;  yet,  for  me  to  take  upon  myself  so 
to  name  him,  without  being  assured  of 
your  approbation,  I  thought  not  proper 
1  pruv  Cfod  send  you  here  quickly,  for  I 
see  all  breaking  out  into  flames.  Devon- 
shire was  with  me  this  afternoon  from 
Sir  Tliomas  Lee,  to  excuse  himself  to 
me.  He  said,  the  reason  whs,  because 
he  saw  Haddock's  appointment  was  A 
business  between  two  or  three,  a  con- 
certed thing,  Hud  that  made  him  he 
could  not  consent.  I  told  Lcvou&hire, 
he    himself    couid  have    aaburcd    Sir 
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Thomas  Lee,  it  was  your  own  orders 
in  your  letter  to  me.  At  which  ho 
shukcd  his  head.  I  asked  *if  he,  or 
Sir  Thomas  Lee,  did  not  believe  me  ?' 
He  said,  *  Sir  Thomas  Lee  thouj^ht  that 
ILiddock  W.-IS  imposed  on  the  King.'  *  I 
Kiid  I  did  not  believe  that  was  so  easy.' 
*  I  mean,'  s:iid  Devonshire,  *  ret*om- 
mcndcd  hv  persons  they  don't  much 
like.'  *  Imfoea,  my  lord,  if  they  only  dis- 
liico  Haddock  because  he  is  rocommciidod 
hy  such  lis  they  don't  approve,  it  will 
only  confirm  nic  in  the  belief  that  he  is 
a  tit  man,  since  they  can  make  no  other 
ohjrctifin  a;^insthim.'  *  I  confess.'  said 
I,  *  my  lord,  I  was  very  angry  at  what  Sir 
Thomas  Lee  said  yesterday,  but  this  is  to 
make  me  more  so  ;  since  I  sec  it  is  not 
reason,  btit  passiun  makes  Sir  Thomas 
Lee  speak  tlitis.'  U^Kjn  which,  I  and 
Devonshire  fell  into  discourse  of  the 
feuds  in  Council,  which  we  both  la- 
mented; and  I  think  we  were  both 
angry,  though  with  one  another.  He 
comphiined  tiiat  people  were  too  much 
believed  that  ought  not  to  be  so,  and 
we  could  not  agree.  If  I  have  been  too 
angry,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  fancy  I  am 
not  easily  nrovoke<I,  but  I  think  I  had 
reason,  if  i  may  say  so.  I  think  people 
should  not  be  humoured  to  this  degree." 
**One  thing  more,"  proceeds  the 
Qneen,  **  I  much  desire  to  know  posi- 
tively, which  is  about  Kensington; 
whether  you  will  go  there,  though  my 
chamber  is  not  ready.  Yonr  own 
apartment,  I/>rd  Portland's,  Mr.  Over- 
kirk's,  and  Lady  Darby's,  are  done, 
bnt  mino  impossible  to  be  use<1,  and 
nobody  else's  lodgings  readv.  The  air 
there  is  now  free  from  smoke,  but  your 
closet  iM  yet  smells  of  paint,  for  which  I 
will  Mjik  pardon  when  I  see  you.  This 
is  the  tme  state  of  yonr  house  nt  Ken- 
sington ;  but  if  you  will  sleep  only  there, 
for  I  suppose  business  will  keep  you  at 
'NVhitehull  during  the  day,  pray  let  me 
know.  Yon  may  be  sure  I  shall  be  wil- 
ling to  suffer  any  inconvenience  for  the 
sake  of  yonr  dear  company.  I  hope  this 
long  letter  will  meet  you  so  near,  that 
you  may  bring  your  answer ;  if  not,  if 
you  love  me,  either  write  me  a  particular 
answer  yourself,  or  let  Lord  Portland  do 
it  for  you.     You  see  the  necessity  of  it, 


I  for  the  pnhlic ;  do  a  little,  also,  for  my 
private  satisfaction,  who  loves  you  much 
more  than  my  own  life." 

In  an  epistle  dated  August  nine,  Mary, 
resuming  her    narrative  of   incidents, 
writes   her   husluind:   *  You    will   not 
wonder  that  I  did  not  write  last  nitrliN 
when  vou  know  that  at  noon  I  receivcil 
vuurs  by  Mr.  Butler,  whoso  face  I  shall 
love  to   se«    ever  hereafter,    since   ho 
has  come  twice  with  such  good  lu-ws.     I 
have    now    another  —  a    very    Mtnms; 
reason  to  be  glad  of  your  coming,  anil 
that  is  the  divisions  which,  to  my  think- 
ins:,  increase  here  daily.    I'hc  bni^iness 
of  the  commission  is  again  put  off  hy 
Mr.  K118S4II,   who  pi'rsi»ts  in   exeusiiig 
Sir  T.  Lee ;  h«w  the  matter   will  eml, 
God  knows.     1  went  la.st  ni<;ht  to  Ktii- 
sington,  and  will  go  again  by  and  hy. 
They  promise  me  all  shall  he  n>ndy  hy 
Tuesday  next,  that  is  the  night  uf  Mr. 
Untlcr's    reckoning,   that    with   a  fair 
wind  you  may  be  here  ;  though  I  think 
by  your  dear  letter  it  is  possible  you 
may  come  a  dav  sooner.    At  most,  if 
you   lie  at  Whitehall  two  nighu,  the 
thirtl  you  may,  if  it  please  God,  be  at 
Kensington.     I  will  do  my  endeavour, 
that  it  may  be  sooner,  bnt  one  nigiit,  [ 
reckon,  you  will',  be  content  to  lie  at 
Whitehall.     I  wrote  to  yon  in  my  last, 
how  I  thought  you  might  shift  at  Ken- 
sington without  my  chamber,  but  I  have 
thought  since  to  set  up  a  bed — which  is 
already  ordered — in  tlie  Council  Cham- 
ber, and  that  I  eon  dress  roe  in  Loi-d 
Portland's,  and  use  his  closet  M.  Nein« 
burg  is  gone  to  ^t  ready  other  rooms  for 
him ;  thus  I  think  we  m^y  shift  for  a 
fortnight,  in  which  time  I  hope  ray  own 
chamW  will  be  ready,  they  promise  it 
sooner.    This  letter,  I  hope  will  meet 
vou  at  Chester,  and  I  have  one  Uiinff  to 
I)cg,  which  is  that,  if  it  be  poasibte,  I 
may  come  and  meet  you  on  the  road,  for 
I  do  so  long  to  see  you,  that  I  am  sure 
hud  you  as  much  mind  to  see  your  poor 
wife  again,  you  would  propose  it;  but 
do  OS  you  please,  I  will  say  no  more,  but 
that  I  love  you  so  much,  it  cannot  in- 
crease, else  1  am  sure  it  would." 

Mary  evidently  penned  the  aluivo 
letter  in  the  hope  of  beholding  her  al>* 
sent  huslNind  before  the  lapse  «>f  another 
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week.    This  hone  was,  hoircTi  r.  tiiicip- 
)H)iutc<l.     Ill  Imand,  fiiicccsa hwl  tuned 
in  fiirour  of  the  Catholic  psirty.   The  Ja- 
cobite Coliiiiel  Sarsiield  obntinatclv  ntul 
•tic  essfulljdefciide<l  Limerick.   Winiain 
was  forccil  to  raise  the  sie*^* ;  and  whea, 
at  leiij^th,   he    rcsolvotl    ro  return    to 
Kiij^land,  the  victorious  flirts  of  France 
riMlc  triuinphiintly  in  the  Ku«^lisii  and 
iu  St.  Gforge's  Channels,  and  compel- 
led iiini  to  dvffr  it  from  wc«k  to  w^ek, 
prratly   to   the  disappointment  of  her 
Majesitr,    who,    in    her    next    epistle, 
daunl     Auzust    the    second,    remarks, 
*'  Uulcss  1   could  express    tlie    joy   I 
hiiil  at  the  thoughts  of  your  comiii;^,  it 
Mill  he  vain  to  undertake  telling  yi»u  of 
t)ie  di>Jippointnieut  it  is  to  me,  yuur  not 
coming  sii  soon.     I  nni  tpicved  to  think 
that  yo!ir  dt-iir  person  may  be  exptnteil  at 
the  pH8!(;igu  of  the  Shannon,  m  it  Wiis  at 
tiiat  of  the  Bu}*iiL' :  this  is  what  goes  to 
my  heart ;  hut  yet  I  see  the  reasons  for 
it  so  good,  that  1  will  not  murmur,  for 
certainly  your  glory  would  be  the  greater 
to  terminate  the  war  this  summer,  and  the 
people  hero  will  be  much  better  pleased 
than  if  they  must  furnish  next  year  for 
the  same  thing  again.     Since  it  has 
pleased  God  so  wonderfully  to  preserve 
you  all  your  life,  and  so  miruculouslr» 
now  I  need  not  doubt  but  be  will  still 
preserve  yoa ;  yet,  let  me  beg  of  you  not 
to  expose  yourself  unnecessarily  ;   that 
wiU  be  too  much  tempting  that  Provi- 
dunce  which  I  hope  wul  still  watch  over 
you.     Mr.  Russell  is  gone  down  to  the 
fleet  last  Thursday,  to  hasten  as  much 
Hs  may  be  all  things  there,  and  will  be 
buck  on  Monday,  when  there  is  a  great 
council  appointed.    I  doubt  not  but  this 
commission  will  And  many  obstacles ;  and 
this  uaininff  Killigrew,  among  such  as 
do  not  like  him,  will  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  the  naming  of  Ash  by  and 
Haddock,  and  I  sliall  hoar  again  tliat  it  is 
tt  thing  agreed  on  amongst  two  or  three." 
King   William   took  the  same  view 
that    Mary   had  done  of  the  insolent 
conduct  of  Sir  Tlionias  Lee.    His  Ma- 
jesty justified  her  displeasure,  and  she 
in  reply  wrote  him  on  the  fltih  of  Au- 
gust:— "Lust  niglit  I  received  yours  of 
the  third  of  July,  and  witli  gnat  satis- 
fiurtion.    Your  approving  of  my  auger 


is  II  g^at  ease  to  me,  and  I  hope  may 
make  tilings  go  on  the  better,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, tiiough  tiiere  are  great  pains  talcen 
to  hinder  the  persons  named  from  serving 
at  all,  or  from  agreeing,  but  I  hope  to 
little  purp<jse.     Lord  2<ottingham  will 
give  you  un  account  of  all  things,  and 
of  some  letters  which,  by  gieat  luck,  are 
fallen  into  our  hands,     i  have  bven  to 
Kensington :  it  is  ready ;  had  you  come 
to-nigiit,  as  Ifluttcre<l  myself  }'ou  wouhl 
have  (lone,  you  could  have  hiiu  tlnrc, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
uud  tlicrc  I  fear  you  must  lie  when  you 
do  come,  which  God  grmt  may  be  soon, 
i  must  needs  tell  you  upon  the  subject, 
that  when  it   first  bocaniu  known  you 
intended   to   come   hack,   it  was  ssi'id : 
*  What !  leave  Ireland  unconquereil — tiio 
work   utitiiiLshed  r '   N(»w,  upon  your  not 
coming,  it  is  wondered  whose  couii-sel 
tliis  is,  and  why  vou  leave  us  to  our- 
selves iu  jIangiT.     Thus  people  are  ncyer 
satisfied ;  but  1  must  nut  be^in  upon  tlia 
subject,  which  would  fill  voliimrs,  and  as 
much  as  I  was  prepared,  surprises  rue 
beyond  expression.  I  am  very  impatient  to 
hear  again  if  you  are  over  the  Shannon ; 
that  passage  fr.ghtens  me.    I  prav  God 
in  his  merc^  keep  yon,  and  send  us  a 
happy  meeting  here  on  earth,  before  wo 
meet  in  heaven." 

In  her  letter  of  August  the  ninth, 
Mary  remarks: — '* This  passage  of  ihu 
Shaiincn  runs  much  on  my  mind,  and 
gives  me  no  quiet  night  nor  day.  I  have 
a  million  of  fears,  which  are  caused  hy 
that  which  you  cannot  be  aiirry  at ;  and  if 
I  were  less  sensible  I  should  hate  myself, 
though  I  wish  I  were  not  so  fntr  fuU^ 
and  yet  one  can  hardly  go  without  the 
other,  but  it  is  not  reasonable  I  should 
torment  you  with  any  of  this.  The  Earl  of 
Devonshire  desires  ine  to  let  you  know  ho 
has  had  a  letter  from  ModumedeGram- 
mont,  about  her  brother.  Mr.  Hamilton ; 
they  camestlv  desire  he  may  be  ex- 
changed for  Lord  Mountjoy.*    I  told 

*  Miss  Hsmllton  was  the  wild  of  that 
Uotmc  ds  Gmminoat,  whoM  iMMidaluus  mc>- 
motm  of  th«  Cviirt  of  Chmrloa  11.  add  luorv 
notoriHty  than  limtN  to  hiH  aaiiM.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  her  brother;  h«  fought  for 
KiiiK  James,  and  had  Ur«tii  niatie  piiaouer  hy 
WillUni  at  the  battle  of  th«  Ooyiw.  l.onl 
.Motiiiijoy   waa  cvtM:dun:d  the   IicmI  of  ib« 
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Devonshire  tlint  I  knew  nothing  of 
Hamilton's  faults,  whicli  1  ptTcrive  he 
apprehends  the  Parlisiment  will  take 
into  considcrution,  if  ILiniilton  be  nut 
out  of  their  power,  hut  that  upon  his 
(DpTonshire's)  earni'stdcAirf.  I  wouM  Ivt 
yon  know  it.  I  would  have  iia<l  Dfvon- 
shire  write  it  rou  himself,  but  he  boirs  me 
to  do  it.  As  for  Lord  Mountjor,  I  ho|)e 
Tou  will  consider  if  any  thins:  <'an  be  done 
for  him.  I  can  never  forget  that  I 
promised  his  son's  wife  to  sprak  to  you, 
and  she  really  dicdof  jpief,  which  niiikcs 
me  pity  her  oise ;  his  mmily  is  in  a  mise- 
rable way,  and  I  am  daily  solicite<l  from 
his  eldest  daughter  about  liim.  If  you 
would  let  Lord  Portland  give  me  some 
answer  to  this  I  should  be  glad,  for  I 
cunnnt  wonder  nt  people  desiring  an 
answer,  though  I  am  tonnente<l  mv- 
Sfrlf."* 

In  her  next  letter,  ^lary  remarked  : — 
•*I^rd  Steward  [Devonshire]  was  with 
me  this  afternoon,  and  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him,  which  it  will  be 
wortli  your  while  knowing  when  you 
come,  but  ho  has  made  nie  promise  to 
write  you  word  some  part  of  it,  which  is. 
that  he  begs  you  to  consider  if  you  will 
not  have  a  new  Parliament,  for  this  he 
is  sure  will  do  no  good ;  this,  he  suys,  is 
his  opinion.  I  see  it  is  a  thing  they  are 
mightily  set  upon  Lord  President, 
methinks,  h:u  very  good  arguments  to 
try  the  present  Parliament  first,  but  of 
all  this  you  will  judge  besb  when  you 
come.  I  have  had  tliis  evening  Lord 
Annandale,  who  is  to  tell  all,  and  then 
I  am  to  procure  a  pardon  from  you ;  but 
I  think  I  shall  not  be  so  easily  deceived 
by  him,  as  I  fear  Lord  Melville  has  been 
by  Sir  James  Montgomery ;  but  these  sire 
things  to  talk  of  wlien  you  come  back, 
which  I  pray  God  may  Im  very  soon." 

The  I/>rds  Annnadale,  Breadulbiine, 
Ross,  and  others,  had  originally  espoused 
the  Orange  cause,  but  bising  dissatisfied 

Protectant  party  In  Ireland;  and  wliiUt  in 
France,  atideavoiiring  to  disMuade  JamoH  II. 
fknmn  oppming  William  and  Mary  In  Ireland, 
Louis  XiV.  catmed  him  to  b«  seised  and 
shnt  up  in  the  BaHtlle. 

*  ThiM  petition,  backed  by  the  entreaty  of 
Devonjihire  and  tha  fair  Gramniont,  hud  the 
deKired  effect,  and  vhorcly  aftervardii  Mr. 
Haiuiltou  wa;t  exchanged  for  Isoni  Mountjuy. 


with  the  reward  they  Rxeive*!  for  their 
services,  they  joine<I  the  plf»t  against  the 
government  of  William  aad  Mary ;  this 
plot  had  l>een  disorganise<l  in  the  pre- 
vious year  by  the  death  of  Dundee,  and 
now,  to  save  their  lunuU.  these  unprin- 
cipled nobli'S  turned  informers  ag:iin>t 
tiiuir  aBS4K:iutcs.  with  the  understanding 
that  they  wtru  to  eonfi-ss  everything, 
receive  a  free  p:inIon,  and  not  be  con- 
fronted with  their  victims. 

In  an  epistle  addre8se<l  to  her  hus- 
band, on  the  thirteenth  of  .\ii,'^ii.st,  Mary 
proeeetls  :  —  "  The  conimi^fsionem  of  the 
Ad  mi  mi  ty  have  resolved  to  come  to  me 
to-morrow  with  some  num<\s  for  fl.ig». 
Mr.  Uussill  rceomnienihi  Churc!iiU  and 
Kllmore,  becuu.se  he  suys  nothing  hna 
been  done  for  them,  though  they  wen? 
both  trusted  when  you  came  over,  and 
have  been  ever  very  true  to  your  inte- 
rest. -  But  I  think,  if  it  be  i)Oi<»ible,  to  let 
theni  alone  till  you  come,  though  Mr. 
Rusiiell  seems  to  think  it  cannot  be  de- 
layed. I  shall  hear  (if  it  must  be  so) 
wfiat  the  other  commissioners  think,  aud 
do  as  well  as  1  can." 

Three  days  afterwanls.  her  Mniesfy, 
resuming  her  narrative  of  incidents, 
says: — "I  think  I  writ  you  [King 
William]  word,  or  should  have  done, 
that  he  (Lord  Annandale)  s<:nt  by  his 
wife  to  Sir  William,  that  he  would  sur- 
render himself,  if  he  might  be  sure  not 
to  be  made  au  evidence  of;  upon  which 
Sir  William  drew  up  condition.s  that  he 
should  tell  all,  and  then  sliouhl  l>c  made 
no  evidence,  and  has  my  word  to  get 
your  pardon.  1  think  1  writ  you  tnis 
before,  but  to  be  short,  he  is  eome  in, 
and  I  have  spoke  twice  with  him.  Jionl 
Annandale  told  nie,  that  after  the  time 
the  papers  were  burnt  (wherewith  this 
ends)  Sir  James  Montgomery  prop<is<*4l 
sending  a  second  messa«^e  by  the  same 
Simson,  but  he  (AnmmJale)  rejoct^xl  it 
as  much  as  he  durst,  but  was  afniid  to 
say  plainly  he  would  not.  So,  having  a 
mind  to  get  out  of  this,  he  (Annandale) 
pretended  business  at  his  own  house  in 
the  country;  but  his  coolness  made  Sir 
•Tames  Montgomery  the  warmer  in  it, 
and  he  assured  him  that  he  would  speud 
\m  life  iind  fortune  in  that  mteraH"  fthe 
itttore&t  of  Majy's  father,  James  ILj. 
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In  continuatiim  of  liernarmtiTe,  Mary 
lays:  **  Lord  BrratUlbinc  came  to  see 
Auiinndale  on  his  way  to  CIicsUt,  where 
ho  went  to  meet  you.     lie  toUl  him  that 
Sir  J.  Montj^omcry  had   sent  another 
message  to  St.  Gcrm:iin'8  [Junies  II.], 
but  he,  Brcadiilhine.  was  not  eng;igtHl  in 
it,   and    he  bclicrctl   nob«Mly   was  but 
Lord    Arrun.  though   he  could   not  be 
positive  if  Lord  Kuss  were  not  likewise 
in.     Tliis  he  told  nie  hiAt  night,  and  do- 
sires  t4>  Ik!  a5k(*d  more  questions,  that  he 
may,  if  iH»si>ibU*,  remember  more.  Thus  he 
seems  sincere,  but,  in  truth,  one  scarcely 
knows  in  what  to  iR-lievc ;  but  this  much 
ia  cert;iin,  that  Lortl  iiws  bos  not  kept 
his  word  with  me,  much  less  hns  Sir  J. 
jVloiitgomery  with  I<ord  Melville :  fur  ho 
hasibt'en  in  town  u  week,  and  i  have  hoard 
nothing  of  him,  which  is  a  pLiiu  breach 
of  thir   eoiiditituis.     U'Aloune   [Mary's 
French  secretary]  is  to  scud  I«ord  Port- 
laud,  by  this  iH>st,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Priestman,  in  which  you  will 
■ee  what  need  tou  hare  of  that  Divine 
protection  which  has  hitherto  so  watched 
over  you.  and  which  only  can  make  mc 
easy  for  your  dear  sake.    The  same  Go<I 
who  has  hitherto  so  preserved  you,  will, 
T  hope,  continue,  ana  grant  us  a  happy 
meeting  here  andablesMid  one  hercaftor.'* 
On  the  nineteenth  of   August,   the 
Queen  again  writes : — "  Lost  uiffht  I  re- 
ceived yours,  after  I  was  in  bed.  I  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  find  by  it  you  had  passed 
the  Shanuon,  but    cannot  be  without 
fears,  since  the   foe  lias  still  an  army 
togt^ther,  which,  though  it  has  once  more 
run  away  from  you,  may  yet  grow  des- 
perate for  aught  I  know,  and  fight  at  last. 
These  are  the  things  I  cannot  help  fear- 
ing, and  as  long  asl  have  these  fears,  you 
may  believe  I  cannot  be  easy ;  ytt  I  must 
look  over  them,  if  possible,  or  presently 
everybody  will  thinK  all  lost.    Tliis  is  no 
■mail  part  of  my  penance;  but  all  must 
be  endured  as  long  as  please  God,  and  I 
have  still  abundant  cause  to  praise  him 
who  has  given  you  this  new  advantage." 
How   completely  Dutch    Mary   nud 
become  since  her  marriage,  is  corrobo- 
nited  bv  the  subjoined.     ''  When  I  writ 
last,"  she  continues,  '*  I  was  so  full  of 
my  Scotch  business  that  I  forgot  Mr. 
IJurbord'^o'  must  now  tell  you  that 


Uarbord  wrote  to  Sir  R.  S<MithwelI ;  but 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  say  ;  ho  plcasod  mc 
[  extremely  to  hear  how  mueh  |k-o|)1u  1o>o 
me  there.     When  I  think  of  that,  and 
'  see  what  folk  do  here,  it  grieves  nic  too 
!  much,  for  Holland  has  resuly  spoiletl  mo 
in  being  s«i  kind  to  me — that  tliey  are  so 
to  you,  it  is  no  wonder.    I  wish  to  God  it 
was    the  sumo    here:    but    1   ask    your 
jmrdon  for  this ;  if  I  once  b<'gin  uiion 
tiiis  subject,  I  can  never  have  done. 
I      Mary  next  reverts  to  the  solicitations 
of  Marlborough,  that  his  brotiur,  Cap- 
tain Churchill,  who  had  been  oxi>eUiil 
from  parliament  on  aceouut  of  liis  whole* 
s;de  peculations,  should  bo  pu^shcd  ov*  c 
the  head  of  a  brave  old  navul  ofiicor,  into 
the   important  post  of  Admiral.     Sho 
1  herself    leant  to  the  appointment,  and 
procc<  ds :  —  **  Murlbnroiigli    8;iyjf!,    that 
Lord  l^residont  may  write  to  you  ftb<iut 
one  Carter.     Probably  he  will,  for   he 
tells  nio    he  [Carter^  is  a  much  older 
officer,  and  will  quit  if  others  come  over 
his  head,  and  says,  all  goes  by  parti- 
ality and  faction,  as,  indeed,  I  think  it 
is  but  too  plain  in  other  things ;  how  it 
is  in  this,  you  will  be  l)est  able  to  judge. 
I  could  not  refuse  my  Lord  Marlborough, 
nor,  iudeed,  myself  the  writing  you  the 
matter  as   it  is,  though   he  e.\'i)ccts  I 
should  write  in  his  favour,  whieh,  though 
I  would  not  promise,  yet  I  did  make  hiin 
a  sort  of  compliment  a/Ur  mtffat?tion." 
The  Queen  commences  her  epistle  of 
the  twenty-second  of  August  with  an 
allusion  to  Colonul  Sarsfield's  succesbfiil 
attjick  on  William's  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition before  Limerick.      A  few  dtiys 
previously,  a  messenger  had  arrived  with 
the  ill  tidings,  and  she  now  wroto — '*  1 
received  yours  to-day,  and  am  sorry  to 
see  the  messenger's  news  confirmed  ;  but 
it   has  pleased  God  to  bless  you  with 
such  a  continued  success  all  this  while, 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  some 
lUUi  eroM,     I  hope  in  God  this  will 
not   prove   a    great   one  to  the  main 
business  [the  siege  of  Limerick],  though 
it  is  a  terrible  thought  to  me  tliat  your 
coming  is   put    off   again.     Dowevcr, 
X  will  say  nothing  of   what   my  poor 
heart  suffers,   but  must  tell  you  that 
I  am  now  in  great   i>ain    about   the 
naming  of  the  flags.     Mr.  Uussull  cauie 
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to  mo  Inst  ntg>)it,  and  said  it  would  now 
be  nbsoltitclv  ni'icessury.  I  insisted  upon 
•ttiy'in^  till  1  heard  from  yoit.  lie  de- 
sired to  know  if  I  had  uny  particidar 
reason.  I  told  him,  plainly,  that  since 
I  could  not  pretend  to  know  myself  who 
were  the  fiitesf.  it  troiihWd  me  to  sec  nil 
wiTe  not  of  a  mind  ;  that  I  was  told  by 
several  persons  thut  thero  were  ancient 
officers  in  the  fli-et  [Carter  and  Daris] 
who  iiad  behaved  themselves  very  well, 
who  wotd<l  (|uit  if  tlicsc  were  preferred; 
so  I  desired  lu  this  ditKeulty  to  stay  for 
y<>ur  answer.  To  this,  Ktissell  answered 
with  more  passion  titan  I  ever  saw  him, 
*  Tliat  Cartf'r  and  Davis,  which  he  knew 
I*ord  President  and  Lonl  Xottin^htim 
had  spoken  for,  were  two  pitiful  fellows 
and  very  mean  seanit  n,  and  that  next 
summer  he  would  not  commund  the 
fleit  if  they  had  flags.*  After  a  hmg 
dispute  I  liave  put  him  off  till  the  last 
niuiiient  comes,  when  they  are  to  sail. 
He  says,  he  must  mention  it  to  the 
commi:»sioncrs,  and  hear  who  will  9|)eak 
ng:iinst  it,  by  which  I  may  judge.  I 
•CO  Marlborough  is  much  set  on  this 
nuittcr,  as  well  as  Russell.  On  the  other 
■ide.  Lord  Presidcntsays— *If  Cliurchill 
have  a  flag,  he  will  be  called  the  flag  by 
favour,  as  Marlborough  is  called  the 
general  of  farour.'  Ju>rd  President  also 
says,  *■  If  Churchill  have  a  flag.  Carter 
will  quit;'  he  commends  him  hidily ;  but 
I  must  also  tell  you,  tliat  he  (T^rd 
President)  is  miprhtilv  dissatisfied  with 
the  business  of  Kinsalc.** 

Kinsaltt  and  Cork  still  held  out  for 
James  II.,  and  William  accepted  Marl- 
borough's offer  to  reduce,  with  a  re-in- 
forcement  of  five  thousand  men,  those 
two  places  before  winter;  and  the 
Dutch  King  himself  prepared  to  Siiil  to 
England,  the  moment  the  Tictorious 
French  fleet  left  the  passage  sufficiently 
free. 

"  He  docs  not,"  proceeds  her  Mnjesty, 
'*  oppose  it,  for  he  savs  it  is  your  order 
and  must  be  ol)eye<f ;  but  among  other 
things,  he  endeavours  to  frighten  nie  hv 
the  danger  there  is  of  l)eing  so  exposed, 
when  the  fleet  and  five  thoui>anu  men 
are  gone,  which  he  reckons  uU  the  force, 
and  tells  me  how  easily  it  will  be  then 
for  the  French  to  come  with  only  tnm- 


S|K>rt  ships,  and  do  what  they  will.  Too 
will  have  an  account  from  Lord  Not- 
tingham of  what  has  been  done  this  day 
ana  yesterday.  I  know  you  will  pity 
me,  and  I  hope  will  believe,  that  nad 
your  h'tter  been  less  kind,  I  don't  know 
what  had  become  of  me.  I  hear  you 
daily  ex[M»se  yourself  to  great  dangers, 
which  puts  mo  in  continual  pain.  A 
battle,  I  fancy,  is  soon  over,  but  the  per- 
petual shooting;  you  are  now  in,  is  an 
intolerable  thing  to  me.  For  (i«»d's 
s:ike,  take  care  of  yourself;  you  owe  ill" 
your  own  country,  to  this  country,  and 
to  all  in  general.  I  must  not  name  my- 
self, where  Church  and  State  arc  equally 
ccmcerned,  yet  I  must  ncetl  sav  you  owe 
a  little  care  for  mv  sake,  who,  I  am  sun*, 
love  yim  more  tfian  you  can  do  nic ; 
and  the  little  care  y*>u  take  off  your  detir 
person  I  take  to  Se  a  sign  of  it ;  but  I 
must  still  love  you  more  than  life." 

On  the  26tb  of  Angust,  she  wrote  to 
her  husband — *♦  I  hare  just  written  to 
your  aunt,  the  Princess  of  Nunau,  in 
answer  to  one  which  she  wrote  to  let 
me  know  of  her  daugliter  being  about 
to  marry  the  Prince  of  Saxenschiiach. 
I  beliere  tou  will  bo  ^lad,  for  yoor 
cousin's  sake,  that  she  will  be  disposed 
of  before  her  mother  dies ;  and  I  eren 
heard  at  the  Hague,  that  this  yoaug 
man  was  good-natured,  which  will  make 
him  use  her  well,  though  she  is  so  much 
(dder  than  he  is.  I  cannot  help  laugh- 
ing at  this  wedding,  though  my  poor 
heart  is  ready  to  break  every  time  I 
think  in  what  {terpetttal  danger  yoa  are. 
1  nm  in  great  fear,  count  the  houn  and 
the  moments,  and  hare  onlr  reason 
enouf^h  to  think,  so  long  m  I  hvn  no 
letter,  all  is  well.  I  believe  by  what 
vou  write,  you  got  your  cannon  on 
Friday,  and 'then  Saturday  I  suppose 
you  began  to  use  them.  Judge  then, 
what  cruel  thoughts  they  are  to  me.  to 
think  what  yon  may  be  exposed  to  all 
this  while.  I  never  do  anything  with- 
out thinking  now,  it  may  bie,  tou  are  in 
the  greatest  danger  :  nnu  yet  I  must  see 
company  upon  my  set  days:  I  must 
play  twice  a-week,  nay,  must  laugh  and 
tfdk,  though  never  so  much  against  my 
will.  I  Mlieve  I  dissemble  verv  ill  ti> 
those  who  ksow  me,  at  least  it  is  a 
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gTCiit  constraint,  tn  mpelf,  vet  1  must 
endnro  it.  AM  my  motions  dtb  so 
watched,  and  all  I  do  is  so  obserred, 
that  if  I  eat  less,  or  speak  less,  or  look 
more  j^mvc,  all  is  lost  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  So  that  I  have  this  misory 
added  to  that  of  your  ahsi>ni*e,  and  my 
fcais  for  your  dear  person,  that  I  must 
ffrm  irhirn  wy  hetrrt  i»  rernhj  to  breaks 
and  talk  whi*n  it  is  so  oppnsscd  I  can 
scnrci'  broathc.  I  don't  know  wliat  I 
should  do,  wore  it  not  fur  the  trnire  ••'' 
ChnI,  whieh  supports  me.  1  am  surf  1 
have  srreat  roadon  to  praise  the  Lord 
whilo  I  live,  for  his  great  mercy  that  I 
don't  sink  under  ibis  atUiction ;  nay,  that 
1  korp  my  hialth ;  for  I  can  neiihcr  oat 
n«»r  sln-p.  I  «:o  lo  Kcnsinjrton  as  often 
a.H  I  can  for  air,  hut  then  I  never  can  bo 
«li!itc  alone,  neither  can  I  complain — 
that  would  be  some  easo ;  but  I  bare 
uobo<Iy  whose  humour  and  circumstances 
agree  with  mine  enough  to  spoak  my 
mind  freely  to.  lieside^,  I  must  hear  of 
business,  which  being  a  thing  I  am  so 
new  in,  and  so  unfit  for,  docs  but  break 
my  bruins  the  more,  and  not  ease  my 
heart.  It  is  some  ease  to  mo  to  write 
my  pain,  some  satisfaction  to  believe 
you  will  pity  me;  it  will  be  yet  more 
when  I  hear  it  from  yourself  in  a  letter, 
as  I  am  sure  you  must,  if  it  be  but  out 
of  coumiun  g(K)d-nature,  bow  much  more 
then  ont  of  kindness ;  if  you  luve  me  as 
you  make  me  lielieve,  and  as  I  endeavour 
to  tleserve  a  little  by  that  sincere  and 
lii^tiug  kindness  I  have  for  you. 

*'  lint  by  making  excuses,  I  do  but 
Uike  up  your  time,  and  therefore  must 
U 11  you,  that  this  morning  Lord  Marl- 
borough* went  away;  as  little  reason 

*  Msrlboroiigh  Unded  near  Cork,  on  the 
twentr-flmt  of  September,  and  united  with 
the  German  and  DaniNh  troopii,  whom  Klny 
WilliAm  had  left  under  the  command  of  the 
I)iike  of  Wirtemberg.  At  this  moment  he 
experienced  rhnne  Texatlmis  sqoabbles  which 
ofttsn  ari<M  when  high  birth  and  military  ta- 
liMiiN  nre  brought  into  competition.  But  by 
tlie  IntcrpoNition  of  BrlKadier  I^  Mellooerie, 
a  Krvucli  refugee,  a  compromise  was  effected, 
and  the  two  generals  agreed  to  exerciiie  the 
command  alternately.  The  flrxt  day  3Iarl- 
borou^h  gave  WirUmberg  as  the  word,  and 
the  compliment  was  returned  by  bin  colleacue. 
The  vigonr  and  cnterpriMing  spirit  of  the 
BrttiMh  geneml  excited  e<inai  Kurprine  and 
satirtrnctiun  during  his  Mliort  stay  In  Ireland, 


as  I  hare  to  care  for  his  wife,  yet  I 
most  pity  her  condition,  having  lain  iii 
but  eight  days ;  and  I  have  great  com- 
I  passion  for  wives  when  their  husbands 
do  go  to  fight.*'  This  expression  of 
symp:ithy  for  one  whose  pon  forgot  not 
to  slander  her,  doi^s  honour  to  Mary, 
who  priKx tils — **  1  hope  the  business  will 
succeed;  though  I  find  if  it  do  not.  those 
who  advised  it  will  have  an  ill  time,  all, 
except  Lord  Noitinghum,  being  very 
much  against  it;  Lord  President  only 
complying  beenuse  it  is  your  order, 
but  not  liking  it,  and  womlerinij  I  ng- 
laud  should  lie  left  s«>  exposed,  Ihiukiu:^ 
it  too  great  a  hazard.  There  would  he 
no  end,  should  1  tell  ytm  all  I  hear  upon 
this  subject;  but  I  thank  God  I  nni  not 
afmiii,  uor  do  I  doubt  of  the  thing,  sint:e 
it  is  by  your  order. 

**  I '  have  always  forgot  to  tell  you, 
that  in  the  Utrecht  Courant  they  have 
printed  a  letter  of  yours  to  the  States  of 
Holland,  in  which  you  promise  soon  to 
be  with  them.  I  cannot  ti  U  you  how 
many  ill  hours  I  have  had  about  that, 
in  the  midst  of  my  joy,  when  I  thou;^ht 
you  were  coming  home,  for  it  troubled 
me  to  think  you  would  ^  over  and  fight 
again  there.  Now  my  letter  is  already  so 
long,  but  it  is  as  if  I'were  bewitched  to- 
night ;  I  csinnot  end  for  my  life,  but  will 
force  myself  nor/,  beseeching  fj od  to  bless 
you,  and  ket'p  you  from  all  dangers 
whatsoever ;  and  send  us  a  happy  n:eet- 
ing  ai^in  here  upon  earth,  and  at  hmt 
a  joyful  and  blessed  one  in  heaven, 
in  his  good  time.  Farewell,  do  but 
continue  to  love  me,  and  forgive  this 

which  did  not  exceed  thirty-seven  darn.  lie 
reduced  Corlc  and  Kinttale,  straitened  the 
onumunicHtlonsnf  the  inNurgentK  with  Kmnre, 
and  confined  them  to  the  province  of  U Inter, 
where  diey  could  not  sub«ii»t  without  tim 
utmoet  difllciiltj. 

After  this  short,  but  brilliant  expedition, 
Marlborough  returned  with  hin  priitonem  to 
Kuglaud,  in  the  latter  end  of  October.  lie 
was  welcomed  with  the  moet  flattering  recep> 
tion  by  the  Klnfc,  who  said  of  him—**  1  know 
of  no  man  who  has  served  so  few  cHmpnigns. 
equally  fit  fur  command.**  The  Lnglish  niv> 
tion  also,  long  accustnuiud  to  site  the  exc*cut1on 
of  the  mnitt  ire^portant  euterpriMes  confided  to 
foreigners,  exulted  to  find  that  a  native  olhccr 
had  gAined  more  Advantages  In  a  Niii;;ie 
montn,  than  many  of  the  foreign  gviwrwls  in 
Neveral  campaigns. —  Cmtii*  Li  I 9  of  M'-:l- 
bormtgh. 
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i'lkin;;  up  so  nineh  of  your  time  by  your 
pMor  wife,  who  dcscrvus  more  uity  tliun 
crer  any  creature  did,  and  who  loves 
Tou  a  gtent  dc*:il  too  much  for  her  own 
case,  tiiough  it  can't  be  more  than  you 
deserve." 

Oti  the  fifrh  of  St>ptemb<r,  1690, 
William  onib:irke<l  at  i)uncannnn  fort, 
with  hii  brut hcr-in- law,  Prince  Gcorji^e 
of  Denmark,  and  other  p^irsons  of  dis- 
tinction. The  voyage  was  so  prosperous, 
tJiat  the  next  day  he  arrived  in  Kin<;'8 
Kuad,  near  Bristol.  Two  d:iys  alU-r- 
wards,  the  Qneen  received  intelligence 
of  his  binding,  and  immediately  dis- 
patched to  him  the  subjoined  episiie: — 

"  WhitehnU,  September  8thf  1000. 

**  Lord  Winchester  wishes  to  p«»  and  ; 
nU'Ct  you  ;  wiietlier  I  ou;;hl  to  send  him  ■ 
out  of  form  s.ike,  I  c:innut  tell ;  but  it  I 
niav  piis.f  for  wiiat  it  oui^ht  to  the  world, 
and  to  your  dear  self  at  least,  I  suppose 
it  is  indifferent.  Nothing  can  express 
the  impatience  I  have  to  sec  you,  nor 
my  joy  to  think  it  is  so  near.  I  have 
not  slept  all  this  night  for  it,  thou^^h  I 
had  but  fire  hours'  sleep  the  night  before, 
for  a  reason  I  shall  tell  you.  I  am  now 
going  to  Kensington,  to  put  things  in 
ordc**  there,  and  intend  to  dine  there  to- 
morrow, aiid  expect  to  hear  when  1  shall 
set  out  to  meet  you.  I  bad  a  compli- 
ment last  ni^ht  from  the  Queen  Dow- 
agper  [Katheriue  of  lii-a«7anza],  who  came 
to  town  or  Friday.  She  sent  it,  I  be- 
lieve, with  a  better  heart  because  Lime- 
rick is  not  taken ;  for  my  part,  1  don't 
think  of  that,  nor  anvthing  else  but  you. 
God  send  tou  a  good  journey  home,  and 
make  me  thankful,  as  I  ought,  for  all  his 
mercies." 

Thus  concludes  this  remarkable  cor- 
respondence, a  corresi)ondence  which 
proves  the  Queen,  with  ail  her  faults,  to 
nave  possessed  greater  literary  and  reg- 
nal abilities  than  is  generally  supposed. 

On  the  ninth  of  Septeu'iber,  Mary, 
with  infinite  joy,  met  lier  husband  at 
Windsor,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  two  days  afterwards 
to  Kensington  Palace,  which  tliey  ni:idc 
their  principol  residence  till  the  sixth  of 
the  sulMcqucut  January,  when  William 


embarked  for  the  Hague,  and  again  left 
Mary  to  govern,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Kime  council  of  rcgencv^-colled  by  the 
dissifftictcd,  the  nine  £in^-*that  had 
sup|iortcd  her  sceptre  dunng  William's 
absence  in  Irebnd.  The  King  did  not 
permit  his  consort  to  assist  at  the  solemn 
opening  of  parliament,  in  the  autumn 
o(  1690 ;  and  the  Jacobites  celebratcil 
his  departure  to  the  Hague,  by  singing — 

"  I  lis  father  he  be&t  at  the  Hojrne ; 
Let  all  who  can,  »\ntf  for  Joy. 
H«  mawled  Irish  riirk. 
With  Glnkell  and  Kirk. 
Kara  old  Willie,  clieatinj;  Willie. 
Willie,  the  Orange  hoy ! 

But  nov  he  to  Holland  Is  gone, 

Ijptt  all  who  can,  sing  for  Joy ; 

Ilu'ri  nut  left  us  alone. 

For  his  (^iieen  Ktu^rds  the  throne. 

()h,thi.ii-nn>oId  Willie.  rhi»ting  VVilli#. 

Willie,  tli«s  orange  boy  !"• 

Tlic  Kinj^  embarked  for  Holland  in 
troublous  times;  t!ic  very  dav  of  his  de- 
parture, I«ord  Preston  and  ilr.  Ashton 
were  tried  for  conspiring  the  restoration 
of  James  II.  Ashton  was  condemned 
and  executed,  but  Preston  was  pardoned ; 
not,  however,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  little 
daughter,  who,  it  has  been  asserted, 
melted  the  heart  of  Mary,  by  obecrving, 
whilst  g:izing  on  the  portrait  of  James 
II.,  in  the  St.  George's  Gallery,  **0h, 
how  hard  it  is,  your  Majesty,  "that  my 
father  must  die  for  loving  your  father ;" 
but  that  others  implicated  in  the  plot 
might  be  betrayed  by  his  evidence. 
Several  too,  were  betrayed  and  cruelly 
tortured.  As  an  instance  of  the  cmelty 
resorted  to  by  the  executive  at  this 
period,  we  mention  the  following: — In 
the  summer  of  1690,  one  NeriU  Payne, 
a  plebeian  Jacobite,  had  been  arrested  in 
Scotland,  by  the  Queen's  orders.  Now 
the  Queen  and  her  council  judgetl  hiai 
to  be  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  us 
bribes  and  entreaties  failed,  they  resolv(<d 
to  force  him  to  turn  informer,  against 
his  associates.  The  barbiirous  means 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  are  thus 
detailed  in  an  epistle,  sent  by  the  Earl 
of  Crafurd,  from  Edinbureh,  to  T^rd 
Melville,  at  the  court  in  Loudon.  '*  Ycs- 

*  Almoat  the  same  sentiments  aa  are  era* 
hiidied  in  this  lyric,  occur  in  another  Jacoh* 
ite  song  of  the'  wtine  period,  eoniraeociug 
'*  lie  at  the  ISuyne  his  father  beat." 
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tenlaf,  XeiitI  Fafaa  wai  jiiMtioiieil  iTncanil  othcn  that  fl<^h  anil  blood  ronli], 
upon  *aiDe  luntten  of  no  gnat  moment,  |  viiliuut  biiitini;.  tiidiire  Uie  bcavv  im- 
niid  hod  but  fffiilli  tarlurt  |^Ti!n  biin.  <  nann  hn  «m  in  fur  In-n  liutm.  ueinjc 
Tliii  (Teninr,  aboiit  (ix  o'cliwk,  we  re-  wiinm  to  an  Ml  ■«  croa  to  my  natural 
peated  it.  Wo  inaii'lvd  on  bolb  liii  tern [wr,  put  mj'  itonuich  oat  nf  lime; 
thumb*  and  one  of  hii  !«;;>,  wilK  ail  tht .  but  tlie  <kn~»ri  fRim  tucli  ei>iii|)irntor( 
mtrili/ thai  Kat etnHultnticilh  Immaiiiljf,  to  the  ponun  uruur  inn>ni|uirulilG  Ulag, 
«™  to  that  pileh  tAat  m  eeuld  «at  hatt  haru  pjtiiriiili--.l  on;r  mc,  ill  the  n>iiui.-ir» 
ymerttd li/e gHdgontfuTthtr i  bulwith-  nnmo,  l4j  liuvi;  U-en  lliu  priimptiT  of  tlie 
out  theleutsuceen.  farbiianiwcntaall  cxixulloncr  to  iucrviuo  tbe  turtuiu  to  to 
liii  inlerri^tion*  vcro  nrsiitirii.    Yea,   high  a  pitvli."* 

lie  viij  w  ninnly  and  rewlute  smW  liii  •  a,c„_ii„  ■.  ii__u  k.  ».  .n_i._h 
•utfi'iiiigi.  llinl  such  uf  ihu  council  who  buMilnu 
WLTB  niit  aHjuiiintwl  with  idl  the  cri-  i"'.  '"  ' 
*n«,  wrre i-oufuunili-d nrilli  oiunwnu'iit.  "('"1,'ii',',^ 
unil  began  lo  give  Uim  vharily  tliat  hu  I  dmrva  1 
niight  be  innocent.    It  va.i  nirpriiitij;  ta  '  luu  luon. 


CIIAPTIiR  VI. 

Ufarff'i  pivftfJiufucilA  lie  Chiarth~rrnl«ii  eOHtpinrry—Kliiff  nlurai  frtm  Ik 
U«3iu~Hnat  IfhUtliiiU—Jlttrg  innJUd— Iniliain  imb«iki  fur  Fluadrrt- 
Fin  at  KntiufiUm-.Marij bml  leilA  ilifieullitt—lrWiaM  nliirm—twai  rn/> 
lnr»  telmtit  Jlarffaiiii  Amit — Ditgrtitt  oflAi  ilar^ningla—GltiintmHtaen^ 
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j    Mlrr    lieii 

W,  take     any     droiiivB 

%  meamrct  ■gainit  the 

^  Bonjuring  clergr,  in 

^   the  hope  that  expe- 

9   dicnov   iroiild    ulti- 

B  niately  induce  them 

tocompramba  tbeir  principles  bv  taking 

the  oath  of  allegiance.    But.Bndin    *"   ~ 

eipeetation  laia.  ihe.  on  the  Snt  of 

maty,  formally  deprived  Sonctoft,  Ai 


Ldatc,  wu  thruat 
if  IiLi'p.iluce  on  ths  twenty -thinl  nf 
June,  and  aftarwardi  retired  to  a  imaU 


L    e*U(e  he  powtwd  in  Siiaollc — it  braui;hE 

'   bim  but  Tiftj  pound*  a-ycar — and  Ihrre 

.   ho  ended  hii  dayi.     The  ignorant  war- 

I    Hor-ipiritcd   Dr.   Compton,    lluiliop   of 

JiOnihin,  BUed  the  King  and  Quern  to 

appoint  Mm  to  the  vannt  archbiihoprio ; 

t  Dr.  Tillotann,  who  by  pecuniary 

liitance  Itud  completed  the  lOcoea  of 

illiiun'a  preTJouily  mentioned  axpcri- 

:nt  in  pupiiUrity  at  Cuuterbury,   »bi 

.   marked  by  Mil  Majesty  fur  high  epiaoo- 

Sil  promotion,  and  on  the  thirty-flnt  of 
[ay,  laei.  Mary  uominaled  him  to  the 
primacy.  To  All  the  Deanery  of  Canter- 
bury, Taeati-d  by  the  elevation  of  Dr. 
TillotKin,  William,  uiurpin^  the  fonc- 
ouiuDory  ciofo  ;  out  oancruih  ut^iujvu  tiOQ  of  the  Chapter*  in  oonTocalion^aent 
he  had  done  natiiing  to  merit  lucli  treat-  hii  coniort  from  Holland  three  niimet, 
ment.  and  if  her  mnjeity  wiibed  For  his  from  which  lo  appoint  the  one  moat 
palace  at  Lambeth,  the  mutt  force  liim  |  agreeable  to  heraell'.  On  the  litt  wiie 
out.  Accordingly,  at  the  clou  of  Mny,  I  her  faithful  old  almoner  Dr.  Booper, 
the  Queen  acut  bim  notice  to  quit  Lum-  ;  and  on  him  ahe  immcdiatelr  conferred 


legali.,  _  , ,. 

tired  from  bit  bitiiopric  to  the  home  of 
■-ii  hoipilable  nephew,  Tuac  Walton, 
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tlic  npiwiiiitmcnt.  The  Orange  Kinp, 
OH  lieuriiig  bow  Mary  h&d  acted,  was 
extremely  enraged,  llis  hatred  to  Dr. 
Hooper  was,  he  knew,  patent  to  his  con- 
sort, and  he  eWdently  had  only  idaceil 
the  noma  of  that  divine  on  the  list,  to 
mortify  him  hy  her  rejection. 

Meanwhile  the  Preston  conspiracy,  or 
plots  more  or  less  counecteil  with  it,  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  Queen  and 
her  council.  She  issueil  a  proclamation 
for  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of 
Dr.  Tunier,  the 'late  l}i»hop  of  lily; 
William  Penn,  the  renowned  Quaker; 
Mr.  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, as  persons  implicated  in  these 
Jacobite  designs.  Turner,  Pcnn,  and 
Graham  absconded,  but  Dartmouth  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  third 
of  April,  1601,  where  soon  afterwards 
he  died.  At  tliis  period  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  tlie  reader  will  remember  bad  been 
'*clupt  up  in  the  Tower"  by  the  Queen, 
his  niece,  during  William's  absence  in 
Ireland,  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  re- 
laxation of  his  hard  confinement.  His 
more  complying  brother,  Laurence  Hyde, 
and  his  relative,  Lady  Eatherine  Rane- 
lagh,  became  suitors  in  his  behalf,  and 
alx»ut  July,  1691,  he  was  liberated  from 
the  Tower,  but  bound  to  confine  himself 
ti}  his  house  in  the  country. 

The  King  returned  to  Englnnd  on 
the  third  of  April,  to  obtain  a  further 
supply  of  money  and  troops ;  and  four 
days  before  his  arrival,  the  principal  part 
of  Whi tehall  was  consumed  by  fire.  I'he 
conflagration,  occasioned  through  the 
negligence  of  a  female  servant,  burst 
forth  at  eifflit  at  night,  in  the  Duohess  of 
Portsmouth's  apartments,  and  burned 
furiously  till  four  the  next  morning,  con- 
suming nil  the  stone  gallery  and  build- 
ings behind  it  as  far  as  the  Thames  The 
flames  reached  the  Queen's  chamber, 
after  her  Majesty,  unconscious  of  the 
danger,  had  retired  to  rest ;  and  half 
asleep  and  in  her  night  dress,  she  was 
dragged  forth  into  St  Jnmes'spark,  where 
the  Jacobites  Colonel  Oglethorpe  and 
8rr  John  i  en  wick  encountered  her,  and 
with  jeers  and  taunts  told  her  that  she 
was  a  base,  heartless  daughter,  and  that 
her  present  distress  was  but  a  foretaste 
of  the  punishment  so  justly  due  to  her 
flliol  sius. 


I      Fairly  in  May,  William  having  ob- 
tained'a   large  supply   of  money  and 
troops,  enilmrkutl  for  Holland,  to  pnise- 
cute  tlic  war  with  all  possilile  vigour. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  Octoncr,  he  returned 
again  to  England,  and  had  Marcfly  taken 
up  his  residence  with  Mary,  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  when  an  alarming  fire  bui-st 
forth  there  (November  the  tenth,  1G91), 
which  fortunately  was  extinguished  be- 
fore   reaching    tiie    royal    apartments. 
William,  on  his  return,  severely  reprotich- 
ed  Mary  for  apfiointing  Dr.  lIo<iper  to 
the  deanery  of  Canterbury ;  nor  did  he 
atford  her  a  word  of  condolence  for  the 
troubK-s.  onxieties,  and  difficulties,  she 
had  endured   in   his  absence,  although 
site  had  braved  them  all  with  the  forti- 
tude, tact,  uiid  cxpirieiice,  of  a  suceessi'ul 
rtder.    1 1  er  correspondence  with  Willia ni 
tliis  summer  we  cannot  oht^iin.  but  cir- 
tuin  it  is,  that  com  was  at  famine  prices. 
The  country  was  weighed  down  by  lux- 
ation ;  from  causes  which  it  belongs  to 
history  to   explain,  victory  had  neither 
favoured  the  British  army  or  navy.   The 
Jacobites  were  busy  plotting  the  restoni 
tion   of  the  deposiea  Stuurt  sovereign. 
Marlborough,  disgusted  that  his  military 
acliievemcnts  in  Ireland  had  not  been  re- 
warded with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
from  other  motives,  opened  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  his  late  master,  Jamet  II., 
to  whom  **  he  testified  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied terms,  his  contrition  for  his  past 
conduct,  and  anxiety  to  make  amends 
for  his  defection,"  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  to  bring  the  Prineess  Anne  back 
to  her  filial  duty ;  whilst  Mary  herself  was 
on  terms  of  ill  will  with  her  sister  Anne, 
and  without  a  single  friend  or  olgect 
of  affection,  saving  her  husband,  whose 
absence  and  exposure  to  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  war  she  hourly  mourned.     In 
a  letter  to  Lady  Russell,  dated  July,  1691, 
she  remarks — **  You  are  indeed  right  in 
supposing  that  the  life  I  at  present  lead 
is  not  so  fine  a  thing  as  many  suppose. 
The  continual  pain  1  am  in  tor  the  King, 
destroys  my  happiness ;  but  1  perceive 
one  is  not  ever  to  live  for  one's  self.     I 
have  had  many  years  of  ease  and  con- 
tent, and  was  scarcely  sensible  of  my 
own  happiness ;  but  1  must  be  content 
with  what  pleases  God,  and  this  Tear  I 
liavc  good  reasons  to  praise  him  for  the 
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tncfCMM  ID  Ireland,  which  hare  followed  • 
■o  quick  ono  upon  another,  that  I  fear 
some  ill  from  othi-r  places.  Hut  I  pmv 
(tud,  niT  fean  will  nut  be  rcalizeJ. 
thoujfh.  by  uppearancea,  we  miist  expi'Ct 
but  little  good  eitlivr  from  Flundurs  or 
rva.**  Her  Majestv  judged  aright.  In 
Flanders,  thoiuantis  of  bnive'  soldiers 
were  sacrificed  without  a  single  riftory 
of  importance  being  obtain<*d,  and  only 
disaster  and  disgrace  atCindcd  the  nary. 
On  tbo  twenty-second  of  October, 
1691,  tbo  King  opened  piirliument  in 
pvrM>n  ;  and  utliough  Mary  had  for 
nearly  two  yean  swayed  thu  troublous 
regnal  sceptre  in  iiis  ubitence.  without 
once  meeting  the  assembled  legislature  of 
the  kingdom,  he  again  prevented  her  from 
nccompannng  him  on  his  solmin  mis- 
sion; and  in  his  speeclus  from  tlie 
thnme,  in  which  he  uUiides  to  the  suc- 
cesses in  Ireland,  he  never  once  men- 
tioned her  name :  an  omission,  which, 
whether  intentional  or  accidental  the 
parliament  immediately  repaired  by  pre- 
M«  II ting  addresses  to  the  Queen,  acknow- 
letiging  *'  her  prudent  cure  in  the  ud- 
ntiuistnition  of  the  govenimcnt  during 
the  King's  absence/*  The  address  of  the 
liords  ran  as  follows : — 

"We,  yonr  Majesty's  most  dutiful 
ond  loyal  'subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  tem|x>ral,  in  purliament  assembled, 
from  a  true  sense  of  the  quiet  auil  li:ip- 
niness  the  nation  bath  enjoyed  in  your 
3lnjpBtT's  administration  of  govemiinut 
in  tiie  Aing^s  alwence,  do  hold  ourselves 
obliged  to  present  our  most  humble  ac- 
knowledgments to  your  Majesty,  for 
prudent  conduct  therein,  to  the  universal 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
tlie  kingdom." 

A  few  weeks  after  receiving  the  above 
congratulatory  address,  Marjr  was  an- 
noyed by  tlio  unavoidable  widening  or 
the  breach  between  herself  and  her  sister 
Anne.  On  the  tiivt  of  December,  1691, 
the  Princess  Auiie,  influenced  by  tlie 
l)uke  and  by  her  favourite,  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  addressed  a  submissive, 

renitentiai  letter  to  Ih  r  father,  James 
I.     Long  before  the  letter  reached  St. 
Gcrmainsy  their  Majesties  were  apprised 


that  it  was  on  its  way  thither.  They 
also  knew  that  Marlborough  had  taken 
a  similar  step ;  and  whether  for  this  or 
any  other  more  venial  sin,  the  accom- 
plished general,  after  fulfilling  his  usual 
duties  :is  lord  of  the  b«Hl- chamber,  on 
the  tenth  of  January,  1692.  rec<-ived  au 
order  from  the  King,  tliroiigh  Lt»td 
Xotiinn^hain,  secrct;try  of  stitv,  announ- 
cing his  dismission  from  all  his  offices 
b<ith  civil  and  military,  and  prohibiting 
his  appearance  atcourt  •  Anur  expressed 
deep  sorrow  and  mortification  at  the 
disgrace  of  her  favourite's  husband. 
She  and  the  Ducluss  of  Marlborough 
vitup4Tated  the  King  and  Queen  with 
unmeasured  abuse;  by  the  agency  of 
Jjsuly  Fitzhanling,  who  was  the  spy  of 
Klizabeth  Villiers  in  Anne's  hoiisdiohl, 
the  King  was  made  aequainted  with 
their  proceedings  a  few  hours  afiir wards. 
Violent  altercations  eiusiicd  belweeu  her 
Majesty  and  the  Tiincess  her  sister. 
Mary  threatened  to  deprive  Anne  of 
half  her  income.  Anne  knew  the  threat 
to  be  Viiin.  the  parliament  having  secured 
it  to  her;  and  what  further  irritate<l 
the  Queen,  the  princess,' on  receiving  her 
last  payment,  settled  au  annuity  of  £1U00 
on  tlie  Marlboroughs,  and  on  the  subso 
qutrnt  reception  day  ut  Kensington, 
took  laidy  Marlborougli  with  her  to 
court  :  a  procedure  which  drew  the 
subjoined  epistle  from  Queen  Jklaiy  to 
her  sister  Anne  of  Denmark : — 

**  Kensington,  Fridsj,  6th  of  February. 

**  Having  something  to  say  to  you 
which  I  know  will  not  be  very  pleasing, 
I  choose  rather  to  write  it  first,  being 
unwilling  to  surprise  you,  though  I 
think  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
should  not,  if  you  give  yourself  time  to 
think;  that  never  anybMly  was  suffered 
to  live  at  court  in  my  Lord  Marl- 
Itorough's  circumstances.  1  need  not 
repeat  the  cause  he  has  given  the  King 
to  do  what  he  has  done,  nor  his  [the 
King's]  unwillingness  at  all  times  to 
come  to  such  cxi'remities,  though  people 
do  deserve  it. 

*  Evolyn  says  Lord  Msrlborongh  wm  dis- 
misMedfhmi  aU  liiseroployments.  niili  Mnr  ftnd 
otlieni,  for  his  faults  in  sxcesnlve  talcing  of 
brilHMi,  ooTeUMiMnoHS,  and  extortion,  on  all  o<^ 
casious,  fiMm  bis  luierlor  ottoen. 
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**  I  hoi)c  you  do  me  the  juatice  to 
belieye  it  is' as  much  against  m?  will 
that  I  now  tell  rou,  thut,  after  thi^i,  it  is 
verjr  unfit  Ijiicly  Marlboruii*rh  should 
stay  with  yon,  since  that  ^iv«'s  her  hus- 
haiid  so  just  a  pretence  of  being  where 
lie  ought  not. 

**  T  think  I  niiglit  have  expected  yon 
should  have  spoken  to  me  of  it,  and  the 
King  and  I,  uoth  believing  it,  made  us 
stay  so  long ;  but  seeing  you  was  so  far 
from  it,  tl'.at  you  brought  Lady  Marl- 
iMirough  liitlier  last  night,  makes  us  re- 
solve  to  ptit  it  off  no  longer,  but  tell  you 
she  must  not  stay,  oud  tliat  I  have' all 
the  reason  inuiginable  to  look  upon 
your  bringing  hi-r  as  the  strangest  thing 
that  tvi-r  was  dune.  Nor  could  all  my 
kiiiiln'-<<s  for  voii  (which  is  ever  nady  to 
turn  all  yon  do  the  b)*st  way  at  any  other 
time),  liave  hindered  shewing  you  that 
moment;   but   I   considered   vour  eon- 

0 

dition  [Anne  was  within  a  few  weeks  of 
her  coufiuement],  and  that  made  me 
master  myself  so  far  as  not  to  take  notice 
of  it  then. 

"  But  now  I  must  tell  you  it  was  verv 
unkind  in  a  sister,  would  have  been  very 
uncivil  in  an  equal,  and  I  need  not  say 
I  have  more  to  claim,  which  though 
my  kindness  would  make  mo  exact,  yet 
when  I  see  the  use  you  make  of  it,  I 
must  tell  you.  I  know  what  is  due  to 
me,  and  expect  to  have  it  from  you. 
'Tis  upon  that  account,  I  tell  you  plainly 
Lady  Marlborough  must  not  coutinue 
with  7011,  in  tne  circumstances  Iter 
Lord  is. 

**  I  know  this  will  be  uneasy  to  you, 
and  am  sorry  for  it ;  and  it  is  very  much 
so  to  me  to  say  all  this  to  you,  for  I  have 
all  the  real  kindness  imaginable  for  you 
as  I  ever  had,  so  will  alwa}'8  do  my  part 
to  live  with  you  as  sister  ought :  that  is 
not  only  like  so  near  relatious,  but  like 
friends,' and  as  such,  I  did  think  to  write 
to  you.  For  I  would  have  made  myself 
believe  your  kindness  for  her  [Lady 
Marlborough],  made  you  at  first  forget 
what  you  should  have  for  the  King  and 
me,  and  resolved  to  put  you  in  mijid  of 
it  myself,  neither  of  us  being  willing  to 
come'  to  harsher  ways 

**  Dut  tlie  sight  of  Lady  Marlborough 
having  changra  my  thoughts,  docs  natu- 
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rally,  and  since  by  that  I  see  how  little 
you'  seehi  to  cousi«lcr,  whs.t  even  iu 
contmon  civility  you  owe  ua  ;  I  havo 
told  it  you  plainly,  but  withal  assure 
you,  that  let  nie  nave  never  so  much 
reason  to  tike  anything  ill  of  yon,  my 
kindness  is  so  greti't,  that  I  can  psissovcr 
most  things,  antl  live  with  yoB  as  Ijc« 
comes  mo  :  and  I  desire  to  do  so,  mervly 
from  that  motive,  for  I  do  love  you  m  a 
sisti'r,  and  nothing  can  make  me  do 
otiierwise.  and  that  is  the  reason  I  choose 
to  write  tJiis  nilhcr  than  tell  it  voti,  th.it 
you  m:iy  overcome  your  first  thoughts. 
And  when  you  have  well  consideri'd, 
ou  will  tint!  that  though  the  thing  Im 
ard  (whieh  I  agsiiu  assure  you  1  urn 
sorry  for),  yet  it  is  not  unreasonable,  but 
what  has  ever  l>een  practiwtl,  and  wliat 
vou  voursolf  would  do  were  you  iu  uiy 
phiec. 

**'  1  will  end  this,  with  once  more  de- 
siring you  to  consider  the  matter  ini- 
Sartially,  and  take  time  fur  it.  I  do  not 
esire  an  answer  presently,  because  1 
would  not  have  you  give  a  rash  one.  I 
sliiiU  come  to  your  drawing-room  to- 
morrow before  you  play,  Iwcause  yon 
know  why  I  cannot  make  one.  At 
some  other  time  we  shall  reason  the 
business  calmly,  which  I  will  willingly 
do,  or  anything  else  that  may  6hew  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  we  do  not  livo 
kindly  together.  Nor  will  I  ever  be 
other  by  choice,  but  your  truly  loving 
and  afifectionate  sister,  M.  R." 

Tlie  next  day  Anne  wrote  the  Queen 
— **  Tou  must  needs  be  sensible  enough 
of  the  kindness  I  have  for  my  Lady  Marl- 
borough, to  know  that  a  command  from 
yon  to  part  with  her,  must  be  the 
greatest  mortification  in  the  world  to 
nie.  •  •  •  And  I  must  .as  freely 
own,  th:it  as  I  think  this  proceeding 
can  be  for  no  other  intent  than  to  give 
me  a  vi*ry  sensible  mortification,  so 
there  is  no  misery  that  I  cannot  readily 
n^solve  to  suffer,  rather  than  the  thoughts 
of  pnrting  with  her." 

Mary  returned  no  answer  to  this  letter, 
and  an  official  order  was  transmitted  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  enjoining  the 
Duke  and  the  Duchi'ss  of  Marlborough 
to  remove  from  the  Pahice  of  Whitehulli 
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This  order  wns  the  prelude  to  an  utter 
bntich.  Aline,  disdaining  to  remain  in 
•  place  from  whence  her  faTouritc  wtm 
excluded,  qoittiKl  her  own  apartments — 
thtit  portion  of  NVhitehall  then  known  as 
tin*  Cock-pit — and  after  a  temporary  stay 
at  Sion  House,  the  sent  of  the  pnmd  Duke 
of  Somerset,  established  her  residence  at 
Ikrkelcy  House.  She  took  L:idv  Marl- 
hf»ruii!;h  with  her,  and  showered  on  her 
u\\  roiieeivultlo  marks  of  esteem  and 
iitfcclitMi.  Her  husband.  Prince  Geors^* 
of  I  Denmark,  accompanied  lier,  and 
William,  annoyed  at  their  conduct,  took 
their  guards  firom  them,  and  deprived 
them  of  the  honours  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  receive  at  court;  and  the 
distance  between  the  royal  sisters  became 
such,  that  the  visiting  tho  Princess  was 
deemed  a  neglect  of  the  Queen's  dis- 
pleasure. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  were  not  progress- 
ing very  faTOurably.  The  Highlanders 
liM  taken  up  arms  in  favour  of  King 
James,  and  William  had  issued  a  procla- 
mation, offering  them  an  indemnitiaition 
upon  their  coming  on  a  statikl  day,  and 
taking  the  oaths.  The  Macdonalds  of 
Gleneoe  had  been  among  the  most  clam- 
orous and  obstinate,  liieir  chief,  bow- 
ever,  according  to  Burnet,  **  went  to  the 
governor  of  Kort  William  on  the  lost  day 
of  December  and  offered  to  take  the 
oaths;  but  he  being  only  a  military 
man,  could  not  tender  them  to  him  :  the 
snows  were  then  fallen ;  so  four  or  five 
diiys  passed  before  he  could  come  to  a 
magistrate  he  took  the  oaths  in  his  pre- 
sence, on  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  January, 
when,  by  the  strictness  of  law,  he  could 
claim  no  benefit  by  it ;  the  matter  was 
signified  to  the  council,  and  the  person 
received  a  reprimand  for  giving  him  the 
oaths  when  the  day  was  passed.  This 
was  kept  up  from  the  King."  At  the 
instigation  of  the  £arl  of  Breadalbane, 
who  strove  to  render  the  King  odious  to 
the  Uighlandei'S,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Lord  Stair,  prevailed  upon  William  to 
sii^n  the  subjoined  order  for  the  massacre 
o^  the  whole  clan,  which  was  carried 
into  effi*ct  in  February,  1692;  though 
not  by  the  Queen's  sanction,  as  some  au- 
thors assert. 

"■  William  R.— As  for  the  McDonalds 
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of  Glencoe,  if  they  can  well  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  High* 
lantlcrs,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  vindi« 
cation  of  public  juatiuc,  to  extirpaU  thai 
9et  of  tJiieres.  W.  B.'* 

A  few  hours  before  the  massacre, 
CamplM'll,  of  (tlt-nlyon,  received  the  fol- 
lowing order  for  the  cold-blooded  murder 
of  tho  Glencoe  clan : — 

*'  For  their  MnJoHtles*  service. 
"To  Cupuin  Campbell. 

"  Balldereais,  Febniarjr  IS;  1099. 

**  Sir, — You  are  hereby  ordered  to 
fall  upon  tho  rebels,  tlio  Atacdonalds,  of 
Glencoe,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  under 
seventy.  You  arc  to  have  a  special  euro 
that  tne  old  (ox  and  his  sons  do,  U|>on 
no  account,  escape  your  humU.  \ou 
arc  to  secure  all  the  avenues,  that  no 
man  escape.  Tliis  you  aru  to  put  in 
execution  at  Hvc  of  the  clock,  precisely ; 
aud  by  that  time,  or  very  siiortly  after 
it,  rU  strive  to  be  at  you  with  a  stronger 
party.  If  I  do  not  come  to  you  at  five, 
you  arc  not  to  tarry  for  me,  but  to  fall 
on.  This  is  by  the  King's  command, 
for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  country, 
that  these  miscreuuts  be  cut  off  root  and 
branch.  See  these  be  put  to  execution 
without  fear  or  favour,  else  you  may 
expect  to  be  dealt  mth  as  one  not  true 
to  King  or  ^vcrnment,  nor  a  man  fit  to 
carry  commission  in  the  King's  service. 
Expecting  you  will  not  fail  in  the  ful- 
filliug  hereof^  as  you  love  yourself,  I  sub- 
scribe this  with  my  hand, 

**  BUBEUT  DUNOAlfSON.*' 

These  barbarous  orders  were  more 
than  executed.  The  defenceless  clan 
were  unexpectedly  attacked  before  the 
peep  of  day.  Glencoe,  the  chief,  was 
shot  dead,  as  he  rose  from  his  bed ;  his 
wife  was  stripped  and  ravished  by  the 
soldiers,  and  expired  next  morning  of 
horror  and  grief.  In  other  parts  of  the 
vale,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
shot  dead,  or  put  to  the  sword ;  uU  who 
could,  escaped  to  the  hills,  and  were  pre- 
served from  destruction  by  a  tempest 
that  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  night; 
and  when  Colonel  Hamilton,  with  four 
liundred  men.  entered  the  glen  at  ncnm 
to  complete  the  luussacrc,  a  childish  old 
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man  uf  cightT  was  the  only  xwtim  that 
remained.  i<ut  rapine  ami  desolation 
•nccccded  the  carnage.  Tbo  honaet 
wero  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  cattle 
wore  destroyed  or  drircn  ofi^  and  the 
women  were  Ttolated,  and,  together 
with  the  children,  stripped  naked  and 
left  to  Sfck  the  shelter  of  some  far^olT 
friendly  habitation,  or  perish  of  cold  and 
hunger. 

**In  1095,  a  parliament  was  held  in 
Scotland,'*  says  UurneL  '*  The  massacre 
in  Glfncoe  made  still  a  great  noise,  and 
the  King  seemed  too  remiss  in  inquirinc^ 
into  it;  but  when  it  was  represented 
to  him,  that  a  session  of  parliament 
coidd  not  be  managed  without  high  no- 
tions and  compluiuts  of  so  crying  a  mat- 
ter, and  that  his  ministers  could  not 
oppose  these,  without  seeming  to  bring 
the  guilt  of  that  blood,  that  was  so  per- 
fidiously shed,  both  on  the  King  ana  on 
themselves :  to  prerent  that,  he  ordered 
a  commission  to  be  passed  under  the 
great  seal  for  a  precognition  in  that 
matter.  This  was  looked  on  as  an  arti- 
fice, to  coTer  tliat  transaction  by  a  pri- 
vate inquiry;  yet  when  it  was  com- 
plained of  in  parliament,  not  without 
reflections  on  the  slackness  in  examining 
into  it,  tiie  King's  commissioner  assured 
them,  that  by  the  King's  order,  the 
mutter  was  then  onder  examination,  and 
that  it  should  be  reported  to  the  parlia- 
ment :  the  inquiry  went  on. 

**The  repoit  of  the  massacre  was 
made  in  full  parliament :  by  that  it  ap- 
peared, that  a  black  design  was  laid,  not 
only  to  cut  off  the  men  of  Glencoe,  but 
a  great  many  more  clans  reckoned  to  be 
in  all  above  six  thousand  persons  :  the 
whole  was  pursued  in  many  letters  that 
were  writ  with  great  earnestness,  and 
though  the  King's  orders  csirried  nothing 
in  them  that  was  in  any  sort  blaniablc ; 
yet  the  Secretary  of  State's  letters  went 
much  farther.  So  the  parliament  justi- 
fied the  King's  instruction:*,  but  voted 
the  execution  in  Glencoe  to  have  bfen  a 
barbarous  nui]i8a«:re,  and  that  it  was 
pushed  on  bv  the  S(  creinry  of  State's 
wtters,  beyunu  the  King's  orders :  upon 
titat,  they  voted  an  address  to  be  made 
to  the  King,  that  he  and  others  con- 
cerned in  that  matter  might  be  proceeded 


a^inst,  according  to  law :  this  was  ear- 
ned br  a  great  majority/* 

Onthcfitih  of  .March,  1G92,  tlie  Kingem- 
burked  for  Flanders,  to  prosecute  tlie  war 
there,  and  agaiu  K'ft  the  Quct'n  to  n*ign 
alone,  in  times  tniublous  as  formerly  The 
Princess  Anne  had  written  to  her  father, 
James  II.,  that  she  would  fly  to  him  t)io 
moment  he  eflccted  a  landing  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  fleets  t»f 
France  swept  tiif  narrow  seas  in  triumph. 
The  leading  nuval  and  military  com* 
nianders  were  either  the  known  or  sus- 
pected partisans  of  the  ex- King;  the 
majority  of  the  courtiers  were  preptire«l 
to  instantly  turn  with  the  tide,  should  it 
ebh  in  favour  of  James  II. ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  Jtu;ohitc8,  and  the  nation  gene* 
rally,  fully  anticipated  the  deposition  of 
Mary  and' her  hu!>li:ind,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Iter  ill-  usoil  father.  These  alarm- 
ing dangers  and  difficulties,  enough  to 
appal  an  ordinary  mind,  were  by  the 
Ijofitic,  energetic  Queen,  boldly  encoun- 
tered and  successfully  overcome.  She 
reviewed  in  Hyde  Park  the  ten  thou- 
simd  strong  tramed  bands  of  London  and 
Westminster,  destined  to  defend  tlie 
metropolis  in  case  of  a  French  invasion. 
She  caused  Marlborougli  to  be  arrested 
ou  the  fifth  of  May ;  warrants  also  t^ 
be  issued  against  the  £arb  of  Hunting- 
don and  Scarsdale,  and  Dr.  Sprait, 
liishop  of  Rochester,  and  likewise  or- 
dered several  other  persons  into  custody, 
particularly  the  Lorus  Middleton,  Griffin, 
and  Dunmore,  Sir  John  Fenwick  aud 
Colonels  Slingsby  and  Sackville,  all  of 
whom  were  known  partisans  of  James  11. 

The  Jacobite  admiral,  Russell,  her 
Majesty  despatched  to  sea.  He  waa 
joined  on  the  eleventh  of  May  by  the 
squadron  under  Delaval  and  Carter,  and 
being  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  fleet, 
sailtxl  for  the  French  ooast  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  and  the  next  day 

S lined  the  famous  naval  victory  of  Lu 
ogne,  over  the  French ;  a  f  ictory  ob- 
tained by  the  valour  of  the  liritish  sea- 
men almost  against  the  will  of  tlicir 
commanders. 

Russtll  signified  to  Tourville,  the  ad- 
miral of  the  French  fleet,  that  if  he 
would  slip  out  under  the  cover  of  n 
dark  night,  and  with  King  James  on 
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1)o0rd,  he  slitiiilU  p:iss  iinmoIostGd ;  but 
if  he  ilifiGfl  him  in  open  day,  lie  should 
be  conipcUt^d  to  g^ve  liiiu  bultio  in 
eamcst. 

Jnnies  IT.  thought  the  proposition 
nnsouable, butTourvillo  iloclareu,  jisthe 
iiurv  of  France  had  triumphed  ovrr  that 
of  Lugland,  eTcr  since  the  HCct*8sion  of 
AVdliam  III.,  it  would  doubtli-:M  do  so 
now.  He  durcd  the  English  to  Aght, 
uiid  the  result  was  the  almost  utter  (!e- 
ttriictitm  of  the  floet  under  liis  command. 

The  victory  of  La  Iloguo  completely 
nnnihilatcfl  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites, 
nnd  KO  delighted  Mury,  that  immediately 
the  Knglish  fleet  reached  Spithead,  she 
ordcrctfgold  medals  to  bo  presented  to 
tlic  officers,  and  thirty  thousand  pounds 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  common 
Siiilors.  She  wished  to  invest  .Admiral 
liussell  with  a  title,  but  the  bluff  naval 
commander  refused  the  proffered  honour. 

On  this  subject  her  ^lajestv  wrote : — 
'*!  have  seen  &[r.  Russell  this  day,  and 
find  he  is  resolved  to  be  Mr.  Itussell 
still.  I  could  not  press  him  further  on 
a  thing  he  seemed  so  little  to  care  for, 
so  there  is  an  end  of  that  matter. 
Whether  the  King  wiU  think  I  have 
done  well  in  this  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  not 


lative,  Bachel,  I^dy  Russell,  applied  to 
Afary  for  a  place  at  Court  for  one  of  her 
friends.  Tlie  Queen,  not  daring  to  gra- 
tify her  wi^h  without  William's  consent, 
referred  her  to  the  King ;  but  as  his 
Majestv  generally  sold  the  Court  places, 
Lady  &uihcl  had  reeoorse  to  the  inter- 


cession of  Archbibhop  Tillotson,  who 
answerrd : 

'*  On  Sunday  momin*;.  August  1, 16S)2, 
I  g:ivc  yours  to  the  Queen,  telling  her 
that  1  was  afraid  it  came  too  late.  She 
raid,  perhaps  not.  Yesterday,  meeting 
the  Queen  at  a  christening,  she  gave  me 
the  enclosed  to  send  to  your  hulviihip, 
and  if  you  will  wink  at  my  vanity,  'l  will 
tell  you  how  this  happened.  Alyladv, 
Marchioness  of  WincliCKtcr,  being  lately 
delivered  of  a  son,  spake  to  the  Queen 
to  stand  giKlmother;  and  the  Queen 
asking,  wlio  she  thought  of  for  god- 
father, shes.'iid,  *Onlv  iheEarl  of  l^ath 
and  whatever  others  her  Majesty  might 
please  to  name.'  They  agreitl  on  me, 
which  I  doubt  not  w;is  a  gnieions  con- 
trivanco  of  her  i^lajesty  to  let  the  world 
know  that  I  have  her  counleuanci'  and 
support.  I  pray  Go«l  presiTve  my  gowi 
master, William  the  Third,  and  grant  him 
children,  that  I,  who  am  said  not  to  1)0 
baptized  myself,  mav  have  the  honour  to 
baptize  a  l^rince  of  NValcs.'* 

The  report  that  neither  the  King  nor 

Tillotson  had  ever  been  baptized,  gave 

rise  to  the  following  bitter  but  truthful 

epigram: — 

**  Here  lien  the  vidowed  Aiif^llcan  chnreh. 
Half  buried.  hairUeMl.  and  left  in  tli«  lurch. 
Oh  !  sick  and  xorrowfnl  EniciUh  ehiireh, 
Yoii  weep  and  vail  and  sadly  Mntreb 
To  hide  from  the  mocking;;  enemy 
The  litter  nhaiiie  of  your  mlMry. 
Let  not  Itome  kwtw 
The  deplIiH  of  your  woe. 
Hy  fanntiCM  bit  from  the  land  of  fofrfl, 
Ditfllt^  and  choaked  by  a  plagne  of  fropt. 
Oh '  aorrowing,  wretched  Anf^lican  eliiircb,. 
Speak  not  of  yimr  head  or  arrhblNhop. 
/br  that  aekuimatkprhmaUvtd  HvQatnUr  King 
Af  sliU  in  imutlo/ehritlemag,** 
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Btood-nummf — Dittination  of  apirt'U — Mutiny  act — Ritum  of  TFiOiam  to  EnyUmd-^ 
Corruption  and  tmrnortUity  overspread  the  kittgdom — TJte  King  embarke  for 
Ireland — Mary  again  left  to  reign  eolue — William* e  paegion  for  war — Militarg 
and  naval  dieaeiere — C/utnge  of  Miniatrg — Mary  aeandoHzed-^  William  returnee 
the  campaign  in  Flandere — Mary  founds  Orecntcich  Hospital — PkiU  to  eeize  /wr 
and  restore  James  II. — I7te  King  returns — Opent  Pariiament^Cartnarthen  and 
others  impeached  for  corruption — Death  of  Bancroft^  and  of  Tillotson — Mary  taken 
ill — She  destroys  her  papers — Her  malady  proves  to  be  the  smalUpox — Anns's 
efforts  to  become  reconciled  to  her — Her  life  despaired  of-^Erysipelas  covers  her 
faee^'She  receives  the  sacramefU —  Wanders  m  mind — Hies — JMaiwed— Buried 
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oK  th<    thirteenth 
^    Septembrr,       1S92, 
U    JI»ry,  hj  rovnl  pro- 
ftf    clunation,    '  offered 
?     fortr     pounili      per 

S  hcniion  ■mi  comic- 
^  tiun  onii;;hitajnicn 
ftnil  buri[lar«.  Tlii«,  her  ({roiitwt  emir 
of  Icgiilatian,  ■  productire  of  itorul 
rtwilu  to  Ihi'  p  pie;  the  rewntd  tpr^- 
diW  obtjiineJ  the  uppellalion  of  •' l)l<«)d- 
moncy,"  and  Mimulnted  gangs  ofliuniun 
iiioniiera,  known  a»  "thief  tuiterK"  and 
make  a 


piokn 


g  uwiiT  tiia  liri 


-.      "='!)' 

,   dirideu    . 

rouiati,  lijniifiouiUj  l:i._  _ 
M  "blood  rcuts."  The  writing!  of  Guy, 
Swift,  and  Fielding,  eaiued  a  chwk  to 
be  put  to  the  horrid  tniffic.  Hut  tlie 
abomtnithle  rewnnl-canriction  ijitem 
ira*  not  completelr  iwept  awaj'  till  ISIS. 
Nor  wai  thii  crime -en  nndetiiig  act  of' 
MBry'a  mora  iiijurioiu  than  ■ai-  ' 
iho  ine^auri'*  which  emuiuted  froi 
binhitnd.  To  William  the  people  of 
Kii^land  are  indebted  for  the  Mutiny 
Hill,  with  iti  accoinpanTiiiK  uti-national 
ecueltf  of  the  uso  of  the  lub  in  the 
urmy,  und  alio  for  the  early  encoursee- 
iiient  which  hs  itrenuoudy  recornnienaed 
VurliamenC  to  afford  to  tlie  dittillation 
of  that  mother  of  lin  and  woe,  aidcut 
■piriU._ 

William,  after  loitng  a  ihoiply-con- 
tated  battle  in  FUoden,  now  returaed 
to  England.  He  Undod  at  Yiir- 
mouth,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
and  on  the  twentiath  wui  met  by  tlie 
Queen  at  Newball;  and  pauing  with 
her  throagh  the  Citr  of  London,  iimidit 
the  BOclamationi  of  the  citixeni,  the 
blate  of  bonfire*  and  iUumiaatJDni,  the 
iHHiniing  of  cannon  and  other  demon- 
■tnitioDi  of  joT  at  hie  return,  reached 
Keuiington.  At  eight  o'clock  the  nmc 
■Tcning,  he  received  >  congratuhitory 
ilddriw  from  llie  Lord  llnior  and  il- 


dermen,  with  whom  he  and  the  Queen 
dined  in  public  on  the  tenth  of  Horeni- 
bcr.  The  rarlinment  mi  t  six  dan  pre- 
tioiisl]'.     The     Iloiiae    of     Lonti    wm 

dcrplv  infected  with  diwontenl,  which,  in 
sunic '  mvu(urc,  proeeedctt  from  the  dii. 


d  li.'r 


if  her  guanUibut  a1.  .  .. 
H'Cn  piiiti  to  her  rank  h"  thv  mui^ialrutii 
if  llulli,  wlicrc  &hc  lomcti'Jiri  n-viileil. 
illd  eccil  by  the  iiiiliiittell  of  the  eburih 
viicre  Jilic  utt«ndial  diviiic  acrriee,  were 
urdi'reil  tobudiKoniiuued,  by  thccxpn»« 
■     --    ■    M:iju.C 

bv 

ler  in  her  for- 
.     .  ill  the   King  about  uii 

independent  scttlcmeni,  and  thtae  wi-ra 
now  roiuforoed  by  all  the  frienda  of  tiie 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  wlio  united  hy 
a  doii1>le  tie,  reieiibid  tlie  dlagracs 
and  continemcnt  of  that  lord;  (h«  liad 
bitaly  k-en  rctciued,)   and  tliought   it 


tKtfhmc 


lopport 


I    Prii 


irred   by    ii 


thoy  wore  diTided  into  thrw 
laitiei :  Wijliiimitet.  Jacobite*,  mid  the 
liacoiitented  Reroliitionist* :  thewi  Inc- 
ioni  took  all  oppnrtunitic*  to  tliwart,  to 
>po*e,  uud  to  riJiciilo  tlic  mi-ntnrea  mid 
iriiicipltii  of  eoish  othvr,  ao  that  patriot- 
im  wu  laoghed  out  of  doon  H  on  hy- 
nocrilical  pretence;  public  TJrtue  wu* 
become  the  object  of  ridicule,  and  ihs 
lole  kingdom  vai  orer^Mmd  with 
imorality  and  corrnption.  Thii  coii- 
Qtion  eatabliihed  a  belief  that  ererj 
man  coniultod  hi*  own  privuta  inlen-at 
t  llic  eipcnie  of  the  public :  a  )>cUef  llmt 
>on  grew  into  a  niuiim,  uniwr&illy 
doptcd.  The  practice  of  bribinic  a 
uijofity  in  Parliament  bad  n  pemicioua 
iHuence  upon  the  moral*  of  all  niuka 
r  people,  from  the  candidate  to  tlia 
iwNt  borough  elector.    Tli*  eipedii'ut 
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for  ettablisUiiig  TuikIs  of  crvdit  for  raid- 
ing Bupplit;:!  to  (Jtifray  the  enormous 
cxpcnsi-s  of  Government,  tlircv  large 
nnruiiiims  and  sums  of  money  into  the 
hands  of  low,  sordid  usurers,  brokers 
and  jobbers,  who  distinguished  tlicm- 
selves  by  the  name  of  **  the  monied  in- 
terest.*' Intuxicutitl  bv  this  dow  of 
wcultli,  they  atfericd  to  nv«l  the  liixur}' 
and  mngnificcnce  of  their  superiors; 
but  being  destitute  of  refined  sentiment 
and  tn»ti\  thev  run  into  the  most  absunl 
and  illilx'nil  cvtruvugances.  They  laid 
aside  all  deeornm ;  became  licentious, 
insolent,  intenipcrnte.  and  riotous.  Their 
eXiiniple  wus  euiight  by  the  more  vulgar. 
AH  principlt>,  niid  even  decency,  was 
gradimlly  hunishcd  ;  talent  lay  unculti> 
vuted,  and  the  land  was  deluged  with  a 
tide  of  ignorance  and  protligncy. 

Williuni  hsiving  oi)tJiiiiud  another  large 
supply  of  men,  money,  and  war  weapons, 
again  embarked  for  Holland,  in  March, 
1693.  TIte  administration  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Queen  till  tlie  13th  of 
October,  when  his  Mnjesity  arrived  at 
Kensington.  'Ilie  nuiiiit4iiiiing  a  large 
armv  in  Flanders,  where  he  yearly  lost 
a  bfoody  battle,  wm  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  Orange  King.  This  year  he  lost 
the  hard-fuught  battle  of  Ijiinden  ;  *  and 
under  Mary  s  guidance,  the  naval  war 
proved  truly  ealamitous.  Tourville  took 
reyenge  for  the  defeat  he  had  sustained 
at  La  ilogue,  by  destroying  twelve  En- 
glish and  Dutch  men-of-war,  and  plun- 
aering  the  rich  merchant  fleet  which 
they  were  convoying  home  from  the 
Meditcrranenn.t  Admind  l^ubow  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  tlie  towi  of 
St  Malo ;  and  to  add  to  the  troubles, 
Sir  Francis  Wheeler  returned  to  Eng- 
land, with  his  shattered  squadron,  from 

*  SirCbftrleH  Sedley,  in  the  folloirlnif  wittj 
sptgrmm,  oelebmted  the  dlsasteni  of  WlUiamVi 
two  previous  caniimignt : — 

"The  author  sure,  must  take  great  pains, 
Who  pretendx  to  write  his  vtory  ; 
In  which  of  these  two  last  campaigns, 
He  aoquired  the  grvatest  glory. 

For  while  that  he  marched  on  to  fight, 

Like  hero,  nothing  fearing: 
MaiDur  was  taken  in  hi«  sigiit, 

And  Monit  within  his  hearing;'' 

t  Twenty-nine  merchant  vessels  were  taken, 
and  Mbuut  fifty  dvHtroyvd.  The  loss  on  this 
occasion  was  valued  at  a  milliou  sterling. 


an  unfortunate  expedition  in  the  West 
Indices.  AVhen  the  King  opened  parlia- 
ment on  the  seventh  of  ^ovembcr,  he 
expn>89ed  his  resfntnunt  against  tht* 
authors  of  the  naval  dis;istcrs,  attrihutcti 
the  loss  of  his  own  battle  lo  insitflicient 
supplies  of  money,  represented  the  ne- 
cessity of  increasing  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  demanded  a  suitable  supply 
for  these  purposes.  'J'he  people,  already 
groaning  under  a  heavy  load  of  taxation, 
and  appalled  at  the  pros]>ects  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  crn.shing  burden,  chmioured 
louder  and  louder  against  the  ministers 
and  tlie  court.  1'he  Commons  made 
searching  inquiry  into  the  cause  ot  the 
late  naval  defeats;  and  the  King,  unable 
to  check  the  mutinous  clamour  of  the 
factious  malcontents,  threatened  to  ab- 
dicate in  favour  of  ^lury,  but  in  the  en<l 
satisfied  himself  by  clianging  the  admi- 
nistration. The  Karl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  made  prime  minister,  Sunderlantl 
was  brought  into  the  ministry.  Notting- 
ham was  dismissed,  all  the  high  offices 
of  state  were  filled  by  Whig  noblemen  ; 
and  the  city  of  i^)ndon  lieutenancy,  and 
all  other  commissions  over  England, 
were  altered  in  favour  of  the  Whig  inte- 
rest. Mary,  it  appears,  expressed  ap- 
proval of  tlie  ne\y  ministry,  to  please 
her  husband — peri'onaUy  she  was  averse 
to  the  change ;  and  the  rumour  that  she 
entertained  a  tender  penchant  for  Shrews- 
bury, is  a  groundless  scandal,  first  cir- 
culated by  her  dismissed  chamberlain, 
Jack  Howe :  who  also,  about  the  year 
1694,  spread  abroad  the  idle  tale,  that  if 
left  a  widow  by  the  death  of  William, 
she  would  assuredly  become  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury. 

During  her  hnsband's  absence  in  the 
summer  of  1694,  Mary  had  to  mourn  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  expedition  apiinst 
Brest :  a  defeat  in  which  General  Tolle- 
mache  and  one  thousand  six  hundred 
English  and  Dutch  soldiers  were  killed ; 
and  which  was  occasioned  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Marlborough,  who  sent  intelli- 
gence to  France  of  the  proposed  attack. 

This  year  her  Majesty  completed  her 
worthy  project,  of  founding  the  Koyal 
Hospital  at  Greenwich,  as  a  natioiiul 
asylum  for  seami-n  disabled  by  age,  or 
maimed  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
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Mufj  rrsoiTcd  that  Greenwich  palace, 
which  Cliarloi  II.  had  bogfinto  rebuild, 
and  fintslu'd  uiic  win<if,  shouM  he  conTcrted 
to  this  1190 ;  and  to  his  lionuiir,  tiie  great 
architect.   Sir  Chrintophor  Wren,  super- 
intended the   nc%v   buildin.^  fur  many 
yeart  without  emolument    or    rcwanf. 
^he  li-ttiTs  [Hitcnt  for  this  (^mnt  bfur 
date   OcU>ber    the    twftity-fi'l'th,    1694. 
In  the  following  year,  AVillium  etinfimied 
them,  and  endowed   the   hoiipital  with 
£8,000 ;    a  suin,   bo   it  observed,   not 
taken  out  of  his  private  purse,  but  out 
of  the  civil  list.     An  ef{ual  amount  was 
»t  the  same  time  raised  i>y  private  sub- 
scription, and  Mary,  it  iipix'ars,  althougii 
willing  anil  anxiuus  to  become  a  great 
foundress,  had  appropriated  ull  her  pri- 
vate ini'oiiii'  to  tliu  in;iintcuunce  of  her 
hiiAhrimrs  warfau'  in    Kiaiitlers,  and  had 
not  a   penny  to  hoHtow  ou   tliis  great 
charity.      (Jreeuwieh   Hospital   consists 
of  four  di.stinct  piles  of  buildings,  which 
are  nanietl  Cliarles,  William,  Mtirj,  and 
Anne,    in    honour   of   their  Majesties 
Charles  II.,  WiUiam  HI.,  Mary  Li.,  and 
her  sister   Anne.     'I*he   royal  hospital 
was  first  openeil  in  Jaunary,  170'5,  when 
forty-two  seamen   were  admitted ;    the  , 
number  has  since  been  increased  to  about 
three  thousand,  and  the  out-i)ensionen 
are  more   numerous.      A  cimrter   was 
granted  to  the  hospiud  in  1775;   six- 
ponce  per  month   wiis  first  contributed 
oy  eyery  seaman  for  its  support,  and  the 
payment  was  advanced  to  one  shilling, 
from  June  1795  :  it  now  possesses  a  re- 
yenue  exceeding  £70,000  per  annum. 

This  summer  hor  Majesty's  adminis- 
tration was  disturbed  by  the  practices, 
or  pretondeil  practices,  of  the  Jacobites. 
Sevend  gentlemen  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  wore  prosecuted  for  taking 
part  in  the  conspiracy,  formed  in  favour 
of  James  II.'s  projected  inyasion  from 
France.  Colonel  Parker,  and  one  Cros- 
by,  were  imprisoned,  and  bills  of  treason 
found  against  them ;  but  Parker  escaped 
from  the  Tower,  and  was  never  retaken, 
though  a  reward  of  £400  was  set  upon 
his  head.  Marv  was  also  in  some  danger 
•f  bein<;  seized,  and  dragged  into  the 
preseuot;  of  her  father,  at  St.  Germains, 
oy  the  dcyice  of  Sir  George  Barkly,  the 
ueutenant-General  of  her  guanU,  and 


hit  acnnaintince.  Sir  John  Fric-ml,  whi 
plottco  to  seize  tiie  Quccu  and  her  lius- 
iNind,  and  convey  them  acr<Ms  the  channel 
to  James  II. ;  a  scheme  which,  two  yean 
afterwards,  they  maturctl  into  a  eonspi* 
racy  to  assassinate  William  II.,  then  a 
widower,  as  ho  returned  from  hunting 
at  Hichmond. 

William  having  eoncludc<l  this  year's 
campaign  in  Flanders,  landed  at  3far- 
gate  on  the  ninth  of  Xovcmber,  slept 
the  same  night  at  Canterbury,  and  the 
next  day  was  met  by  the  Qocen  ut 
Kochester,  and  with  her  proceeded  to 
Kensington.  He  oiiened  parliament  on 
the  twelfth.  The  parliament  yotcd 
thanks  to  3Iary  for  her  wise,  enenj^tio 
administration ;  brought  in  tlie  famous 
act  for  triennial  parliaments :  and  pm- 
ceeded  to  impeach  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, now  Duke  of  Leeds,  Sir  John 
Trevor,  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  and 
othen,  for  gross  comipticm,  and  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  bribes.  The  en 
quiries  into  tlieae  mas  mal-pnictiei*s, 
compromised  the  cnaracter  of  scvenil 
of  ttie  Queen's  household ;  but  death 
snatched  Mary  away  before  these  en- 
Quiries  were  terminated,  and  spared  her 
the  pain  of  witnessing  tlio  disgrace  of 
her  corrupt  ministers. 

On  the  tirenty-third  of  Noveniber, 
1693,  the  worthy  William  Sancroft,  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  calmly 
closed  his  eyes  in  death,  at  his  humble 
residence  in  Suffolk,  and  his  snecessor, 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  suryiyed  him  little 
more  than  a  year.  Whilst  her  Majesty 
was  at  Whitehall  chapel,  on  the  twenty* 
fourth  of  Noyember,  1694,  Tillotson, 
who  officiated,  was  strack  with  Mralysity 
and  ezpireda  few  days  afterwards.  Their 
Majesties  were  greatly  affected  bj  tlie 
eyent ;  and,  although  they  immediately 
elevated  Or.  Tennison  to  the  primateship, 
thesudden  unexpected  endof  theirfavour- 
ite  divine,  Tillotson,  filled  them  with  awe. 
Indeed,  Mary  oould  not  mention  the 
event  without  weeping;  and  her  health 
visibly  declined,  and  her  spirits  8*]nk. 
At  length,  whilst  at  Kensington,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  December,  she  fell  ill ;  on 
the  twentieth  she  became  woiee,  and  a 
presentiment  that  tlcuth  was  at  hand, 
and  the  compunctious  of  a  guilty  con- 
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science,  iaditcetl  lier  to  sit  up  the  whole 
flight,  and  burn  and  destroy  all  her 
papers  of  an  important  portentous  na- 
ture. She  ended  her  solitarv  vigils  on 
that  anxious  ni^ht,  by  nddreening  to  her 
husliand  a  letter,  respecting  his  amours 
with  Elizabctii  Villiers,  which  she  super- 
scril»p<l.  **  not  to  bo  dcliTered  till  after 
mv  di-ath/*  and  locked  up  in  her  private 
c:ih:n"t.  Next  day  she  grew  worse.  Dr. 
Rurcliirand  Dr.  Mtllington,  the  most 
skilful  physicians  of  their  day,  attended 
her :  but  whiUt  the  fornior  erroneously 
declared  that  she  was  sickening  for  tho 
niea&les,  the  latter  nglitly  prunuunccd 
her  ninlndy  to  he  the  smnll-pox.  On 
Christmas  day,  unnii<it;ikeablc  symptoms 
of  small- pox  presented  thuuiselvc:! ;  and 
the  Princess  .Anne,  who  herself  was  suf- 
ftrini!:  f»om  dropsy,  on  hearing  of  the 
dani;erous  condition  of  the  Qut-en,  her 
sister,  sent  a  message — she  whs  nut  per- 
mit ted  to  appear  at  court — requesting 
M:irv  to  allow  her  to  wait  on  her ;  but 
her  M:ijc2<ty  returned  a  fornml  court  an- 
swer, desiring  her  to  defer  the  visit. 
**'rhe  day  after,**  writes  Burnet,  "the 
King  cidletl  me  into  his  closet,  and  gave 
a  free  vent  to  a  most  tender  ps«sion  ;  he 
burat  out  into  tears ;  and  cried  out,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  the  Queen ;  and 
that  from  being  the  liappiest,  he  was 
going  to  be  the  miserablcst  creature  up- 
on earth.  He,  said,  *  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  marriage  he  had  never 
known  one  single  faul'  in  her;  there 
WiiB  a  worth  in  her  that  nobody  knew 
besides  himself.' "  On  tho  twenty-sixth, 
Anne,  if  possible  to  become '  recon- 
ciled to  her  dying  sister,  dispatched 
the  Lady  Fitasharding  to  Kensington; 
this  lady  broke  into  the  Queen's  pre- 
sence, and  in  a  pathetic  appeal,  assured 
her  of  her  sister's  deep  concern  for  her 
condition ;  but  the  oulv  reply  she  could 
obtain  from  her  dying  jVfajesty,  was  the 
cool  monosylLiblo  '*  t/tanki !"  In  fact,  if 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  is  to  be 
accredited,  Mary  was  inimical  to  her 
sister  to  the  last,  and  died  without  seeing 
her,  or  even  sending  a  message  to  her. 
Burnet,  however,  states  that  the  Queen 
**  sent  a  reconciling  message  to  the  Prin- 
cess; and  so  that  hresich  wtis  made  up. 
It  is  true,"  he  adds,  *"  that  the  r^i^ters  did 


not  meet;  it  was  thought  that  mighf 
throw  the  Queen  into  too  great  commo- 
tion, so  it  was  put  off  till  it  was  too  late." 

The  Queen's  fooe  was  covered  with  ery- 
sipelas on  tho  Friday  preceding  her  death. 
Tiic  physicians  pronounced  her  case 
hopeless,' and  Archiiishop  lVnni»on.  by 
consent  of  the  sorrowing  Kin!r,ac(|uainted 
her  with  her  danger.  She  receivwl  tho 
archbishop's  communication  with  calm- 
ness, and  "  told  him,"  niy!»  Burnet,  "  to 
look  carefully  for  a  small  si-rutoirethat  sho 
made  use  of,  and  ileliver  it  to  the  King  [in 
it  was  the  letter  of  reproof  she  had  written 
to  his  Majesty  on  the  night  she  de5truyed 
her  papers].  Ilaving  despatched  th:it 
care, '  proceeds  Burnet,  **  she  avoided 
giving  herself  or  her  husband  the  temler- 
ness  which  a  final  parting  might  have 
niised  in  them  botli.  Slin  was  aliii(»st 
perpetually  in  prayer.  The  day  brfon* 
she  died,  she  received  the  sacrament,  all 
the  bishops,  who  were  attending,  being 
admitted  to  receive  it  with  her.  She  or- 
dcrml  the  archbishop  to  bo  reading  such 
passages  ot  Scripture  as  might  fix  her 
attention,  and  raise  her  devotion.  She 
then  composed  herself  solemnly  to  die. 
She  slumbered  some  time,  but  Kiid  she 
was  not  refreshed  by  it.  Once  or  twice 
she  tried  to  say  something  to  the  King, 
but  was  unable  to  go  through  with  it ; 
several  cordials  were  given  to  her,  but 
all  was  ineffectual:  sue  lay  silent  for 
some  hours,  and  then  her  mind  wan- 
dered, and  her  thoughts  began  to  breuk." 
In  this  state  she  lay  till  cwout  an  hour 
past  the  midnight  of  Sundav,  December 
the  twenty-eighth,  when  she  breathed 
her  last,  in  the  thirtv-third  year  of  her 
age,  and  tho  sixth  of  her  reign. 

The  King,  when  informed  on  tho  Sun- 
day evening  that  his  consort  could  not 
live  the  night  through,  fainted  and  fell 
to  the  ground ;  thrice  that  day  he  had 
swooned,  and  he  became  so  saa  and  ill, 
that  it  was  feared  he  would  not  long 
survive. 

The  body  of  the  departed  Queen 
was  embalmed,  and  on  the  fitlh  of 
March  interred,  with  royal  obsequies, 
in  Westminster  Abbey  The  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  attended  the 
funeral  as  mourners.  A  wax  eflSgy  of 
her  Majesty   was  curried  over  the  cuttiu 
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in  the  procctfion.  and,  nfler  the  inter- 
ment, deposited  in  Wcstniiuttor  AbtH»v. 
In  1702,  the  cflBj^y  of  William  Ilf., 
after  bcinjp  similarly  carried  at  liis  funo- 
raU  wns  placed  bv  the  side  of  that  of  his 
consort.  Thcj  left  no  issue,  and  no 
monument  wus  raised  to  their  momorios. 
On  the  day  of  the  Queen's  burial,  the 
pnrish  Itclls  throu}^hout  Kngland  tolled, 
and  a  funeral  senium  was  presiehed  in 
every  parish  church,  but  not  universally 
in  her  praise,  for  one  Jacobite  clcr^'mun 
took  for  his  text,  *'  Go  now,  see'  this 
accursed  woman,  and  bur}'  her,  for  she 
is  a  King's  daii;;hter  P' 

Ti'nnison  delivered  Mary*s  posthumous 
letter  to  the  Kinsr,  and  at  the  same  time 
8har]>ly  rfprov(><l  him  on  the  suhjcet  of 
his  amours  with  Kli/aWth  Villicrs. 
AVIu'u  her  iatlii'i'  heard  that  Mary  had 
died  without  repcntiuc  of  her  uufilial 
conduct,  he  was  horrified  to  find  "  a  child 
be  loved  so  tcndi'rly,  pi^rscvcre  even  to 
death,  in  a  state  of  signo?  dt<Abediencc 
ond  dislovalty,  nnd  to  find  ner  crimes 
extolled  for  virtues  by  the  flatterers 
around  her."  lie  shut'himself  up,  and 
monmed  her  lo^^s  in  private,  but  would 
not  go  inio  blaek  for  her ;  and  by  his 
request,  Iiouis  XI V.  ordered  the  court 
of  Frunee  not  to  assume  mourning :  an 
order  which  gave  umbrage  to  several  of 
the  French  nobility,  wlio  claimed  kin- 
dred with  the  house  of  Orange. 

Of  the  odes  nnd  elegies  written  in  com- 
mendation of  )[ary  H.,  the  best  is  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  which  these 
lines  occur — 

"  Lony  onr  divided  state 
ilnnff  iu  tlie  bitliinoeof  a  doabt/nl  fats  ; 
'Whnn  one  brif^ht  nymph  the  gatharing 

oloudM  dltpellAd, 
And  all  the  griefit  of  Albion  haaled. 
Her  the  united  land  obeyed, 
81i€  knair  her  tank,  and  nicely  undemtood 
To  what  intention  kings  were  made. 
Not  for  their  own,  but  for  their  people's 

good. 
*Tiraii  that  prevailing  argument  alone. 
Determined  her  to  flii  the  vacant  throne. 

When  watting  onlj  fnr  a  wind. 
Against  our  isle  the  power  of  France 
was  armed ; 
Her  ruling  arts  in  their  true  lustre  shined. 
And   winds  themselves  were   by  her 
inlltusuce  charmed. 


Secnrn  and  undisturbed,  the  scene   . 

Of  Albion  seemed,  and  like  her  eyes  serene. 

Perhaps  the  most  fulsome  rhyming 
effusion  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Mary, 
is  the  following  by  Bishop  Burnet; 
whose  funend  sermon  on  the  same  sub- 
ject we  pass  by  as  a  panegyric  at  once 
ubsunlly  partial,  west,  worthleM,  and 
contemptible  :— 

"  To  the  state  a  pnident  ruler, 
To  the  <;hurch  a  nursing  mother, 
To  the  King  a  constant  lover. 
To  the  people  the  best  ejcample. 

Orthntlnx  in  relipion, 

Mtiderate  in  opinion, 

Sincere  in  profession. 

Constant  in  devotion, 

Anlf>ut  in  afTection, 

A  pn"«er%'»»r  of  liberty. 

A  dflivirer  from  Poperr, 

A  pn'siTvtT  fmui  tyran'nyi 

A  pn«viMiter  of  sUrery, 

A  i»r«iniot«»r  of  piety, 

A  suppniMor  of  Immorality, 

A  patteni  of  industry. 

High  In  the  world. 

Low  esteem  of  the  world, 

Above  fear  of  death. 

Sure  of  eternity. 
What  was  great,  good  la  a  Queen. 
In  her  late  Majesty  was  to  be  seen. 
Thoughts  to  conceive  it  canneC  be  ex- 

press'd. 
What  was  eontained  In  her  royal  breast. 

Numerous  other  elegies  in  memory  of 
Murv  II.  were  circulated  br  the  Orange 
partiKins ;  and  her  foes,  the  Jacobites, 
handed  about  in  the  coffee-houses  manr 
sarcastic  and  malicious  epigrams,  witb 
two  of  which  wo  close  this  memoir. 

Oa  TUB  DSATR  OV  MABT  II. 

**  The  Queen  deeeased,  the  King  so  grieved. 
As  if  the  hero  died,  the  woman  lived  I 
Alasl   we  erred  i'  the  choioe  of  oar  eom- 

mandera— 
He  should  have  knotted,  aad  she  fone  te 

Flaaders." 

oa  TKR  OBATB  OV  MAaT  H.  JJKD  KABaiAL 


"  Behold,  Dntoh  Prince,  here  Ilea  the 

quered  pair, 
Who   knew   your  strength  la  kwe,  year 

strength  In  war. 
Unequal  match,  for  both  no  eooqoeet  gain% 
2<!o  tiuphy  of  your  love  or  war 


ANKE, 
J^nnrtl)  iDnctn  Ergnoat. 

CHAPTKRI. 
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Lorii  Slarlborotigh — Slii  u  cenJlrtiuA —  Viiilt  her  titter  Mary,  and  her  fniher  in 
trile  —  UataatafiiOtj  icooed  iy  l^inet  Qcori/t  of  JJmiater — RrtaoBl  eharmt — 
ri,iU  htr  txiltd ffthiT  in  Snlla>td-~Clmdtttuitlii  mirlid  Inj  Shefiild—.Vtrri>d 
to  Prinn  Qairi/i  of  Dtnautrk— Sarah  Churchill  imma  dim  of  htr  laditt—Hir 
tJMionffr  Sarah,  andhr  htr  fathtr,  who  tiiidli/  aHjpmmti  htr  iiicomt — ilit- 
Jvitimti  at  a  iimihir — Extratagaiiet—Birlh  of  hir  half  brUhtr,  kmneu  a$  Iti 
I'rctiuder — Sht pmnauueit  him  a  mppatititioui  child — Coiiipira  with  htr  tiilcr 
■llari/  againtt  htr  fathtr,  Jamn  the  Second— Dturlt  itiih  hir  huiiaiid  U  Iht 
TriHtt  of  Qraiisi,  afiirwardt  WiSiam  thi  Tliird. 

^  NffE  of  TORE,  the 

ff   luit  SoTsreifnofthe 

^  KoTal      Houn      of 

y  Btuart.  and  i  Prin- 

S,    neat  whoaa  nigti  irai 

1^   brilliunt,  but  w).aie 

V  pNxlncn    of    heart 

"  and  Chriitian  eicel- 
lenea  faar«  been  oTcmiteil  b*  general 
hiitorf,  WDi  tlie  >econd  dati^hter  uid 
fourtli  cliild  uf  Jnmn,  Duke  of  Torlc, 
BiWnrardi  Jiimn  II,.  br  liii  fint  wife, 
Anne  HyiU'.iljiughter  of  Lord  Chareellor 
CUrmdiin.  3b«  un*  boro  ut  St  Jumn'i 
FaUee  un  t!ic  «:[th  of  Ftbraniy,  1863, 
tod  a  fan  diiys  »fter<nirdi  wu  cliriitencd 
nccunling  lo  ibe  ritu  of  ihc  ChuTGlt  uf 
Eaglaud.  in  tliu  clianvl  at  St.  Jamn'a  : 
her  pHlltitber  wna  Slieldmi.  Arelibiihnn 
uf  (;R>it.'rl>iiry ;  h>T  g.HlRi..tlirn>  *n^  li>'r 
COUMD,  tlia  IJuuiK-M  if   MuuiiiuMlh,  and' 


paHrd  their  early  jonth  twether.    A 

Srapcnaity  to  gluttony,  vhich  her  too- 
ind  mother  indulged.  Uid  the  royal 
child,  Anna,  on  the  bed  of  lielcnea ;  by 
the  adiice  of  the  Dake'i  phyiietana,  abr, 
in  1669,  waa  lent  to  France ;  and  aiivb 
wa*  ths  effect  of  change  of  air  and  Kini', 
that,  after  an  nbwncs  of  eight  mantlii, 
■he  returned  in  «ieallent  health  anil 
ipirita.  The  death  of  her  niotlii-r  in 
March.  1674 ;  th«  little  recard  paid  tu 
bur  education,  the  early  intiniucy  wliich 
ahe  formcil  with  3Hnli  Jenninjia.  afiT- 
wurdi  Sarah  Churchill.  Duehnaof  Jlarl- 
boToueh,  iind  licr  bthi'r'i  einiTcniiiii  tu 
the  ('»rli.<li.-  f:iilh.  m>.l  iiL.irM','.'  M 
Mariud'l.ii>',  hucv  .ill  biiQ  July  nii;n< 
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tiuned  in  the  first  (Kiges  of  the  memoir 
of  Qitcca  ^farv  II..  and  therefore  need 
not  he  repeated  in  this  pUice. 

Like  her  sister  Mary,  tlie  Lady  Anne 
became  early  in  life  such  an  inveterate 
cnni-player,  that  she  played  eren  on  the 
Sahbuth.  She  was  hret  introduced  to 
court  in  DeccnilKT,  1674,  when  she  por- 
fornied  in  the  ballet  of  **  Calista,  or  the 
Chaste  Xrniph  ;*'  and  in  the  subsequent 
Tonr,  she  accompanied  her  father  and  the 
)Ciii(^  and  Queen  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
fciut  at  GuildhuII,  where,  to  the  delii^ht 
of  the  ^ood  citizens,  she  indul}^  her 
inordiimrc  lure  of  rating,  with  the  zest 
of  a  Ix>nili»n  alilvrnian.  On  the  20th  of 
October,  1677«  slie  witnessed  the  civic 
procession  jfot  up  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  in  honour  of  the  appro:irhing 
marri.i'fe  of  >[;iry  of  Y<»rk  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  she  \v:is  prevented 
fn>m  beins:  present  at  the  nuptials,  nnd 
from  bidding  her  sister  adieu,  when  tlint 
sister  embarked  with  her  husband  for 
the  Hague,  by  an  alarming  attack  of  the 
small-pox,  which  seized  her  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  October,  and  confined  her  to  her 
chamber  at  St  James's  till  the  first 
week  of  December,  when,  as  the  danger 
had  passed,  and  she  had  already  began  to 
recover,  the  Duke,  her  father,  informed 
her  of  the  departure  and  the  safe  arrival 
in  Holland  of  her  beloved  sister  ^[ary. 
It  is  suppose<l  that  Anno  caught  the  in- 
fection when  visiting  the  City ;  but,  how- 
ever this  may  have  been,  a  few  days  after 
■he  was  nttackec.  the  small-pox  burst 
forth  at  St.  James's  as  virulent  as  a 
plague ;  and  on  the  day  on  which  thanks 
were  returned  to  God  for  her  recovery, 
her  governess.  Lady  Frances  Yilliers, 
died  of  the  fatal  contagion.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  December,  four  days  after 
the  death  of  that  infant  brother,  whose 
short  existence  had,  for  a  brief  period, 
clouded  the  regnal  prospects  of  the  heir- 
esses of  York«  Anne,  being  quite  con- 
Ttlescent,  attended  divine  worship  at 
St.  James's  CliafK'l ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  King  appointed  Lady  Clarendon 
to  succeed  Frances  Yilliers  as  her  go- 
fwness. 

In  the  winter  of  1677,  Anne's  favour- 
ite playmate,  Sarah  Jennings,  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Mr.  Jennings  of  Sand- 


ridge,  near  St.  Albnn*s,  confessed  to  thd 
Duchess  of  York,  that  she  had  fomietl  a 
stolen  match  with  the  handsome  Colonel 
Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
Ixirough.  The  Dticbess  reconciled 
Churchill  and  Sarah  to  their  oifendetJ 
relatives;  and  shortly afterwanls,Sar.ih. 
who,  although  young  in  years,  was  wise 
in  world  craft,  caustxl  ^frs.  Cornwnllis, 
Anne's  best-beloved  friend,  to  be  driven 
from  St.  James's,  as  a  denoimccd  papist, 
and  at  once  set  about  obtaining  for  iier- 
self  that  remarkable  ascendancy  over  the 
mind  of  the  liady  Anne,  which  sho 
maintaineil  for  so  many  years,  and  ex- 
ercis4Hl  to  so  little  goiwl  purpose. 

On  Faster  Stmday,  167S.  Anne  having 
previously  b«'cn  confirmed  at  Mniilcliall 
Cliap«l,  hy  her  nrfceptor,  llenrv  Conip- 
ton.  Bishop  »f  Lon<h>n,  rrrefviMl  the 
sacrament  at  the  cbaiM'l  of  St  Jamen's. 
The  Hishop  of  Exeter  ofliciatcd  on  thn 
occasion,  and  the  Princess  so  far  for<;ot 
herself,  as  to  partake  three  times  of  the 
wine;  conduct  highly  censurable,  and 
which  .istonished  and  disgusted  all  who 
witnessed  it. 

In  October,  1678,  Anne  and  her  step- 
mother, ^faria  Betitrix,  paid  a  short, 
bat  affectionate  visit  to  her  sister  Mary, 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  at  the  Hague, 
the  particulars  of  which  have  already 
been  detailed  in  the  two  preceding 
memoirs.  The  Duke  of  York  liad  been 
driven  to  exile  in  Brusseh  but  a  short 
while,  when,  by  permission  of  his  brother. 
Charles  the  Second,  his  daughter  Anne, 
and  his  young  half-sister,  Isabella,  wcro 
sent  to  him  in  the  summer  of  1679.  In 
the  subsequent  September,  Anne  ac- 
companied her  exiled  father  and  step- 
mother on  a  visit  to  the  Princca  of 
Orange ;  and  at  this  period  the  affection 
subsisting  between  toe  Dnke  of  York 
and  his  daughters,  Anne  and  Mary, 
seemed  to  be  sincere,  deep  rooted,  aiid 
indissoluble. 

**  During  her  residence  at  Bnuisels.*' 
remarks  Harrison,  **  the  Princess  .\nne 
had  her  own  Protestant  chaphiins  al- 
lowed her,  and  a  place  assigned  for  the 
exercise  of  her  devotions,  according  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Kor  was  she 
at  all  importuned  to  go,  or  over  wont  to 
mass  with  her  father,  as  I  have  been 
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nMiiriHl  hr  hrr  Protcstint  sorvants,  who 
attt'iiilrd  her  there.  Hut  tho  family 
livinl  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  religious  ditferoncrs  l>et\vecn 
thorn;  which  ap{)eani  rery  stmnge,  if 
His  Royal  Ili'fhncM  was  tliat  zeuluus, 
higuttctt  Prince  ho  is  n'prf:ienti'{l  to 
have  been.  For  when  coiihl  he  have 
had  fi^reateropportunitii>s  of  uri^ing  his 
daughter  Anne  to  cmhnice  the  Popish 
religion,  than  in  a  country  where  that 
rchVion  wns  establi.shcd.^** 

When  James  was  rec:tlic(l  to  Engbind, 
Anne  accomp:miiHl  him ;  but  she  re- 
mained in  the  land  of  lu-r  birth,  and 
resided  chiefly  at  St.  Janu*8*s,  whilst 
her  father  was  forced  to  take  his  iirst 
journey  to  Scotland.  It  was  at  this 
period,  and  wliilst  the  Duke  of  York 
was  holding  his  C(»urt  ut  llolyrood.  tliat 
Prince  George  lA'wis  of  Uanu^'er,  after- 
irards  George  the  First,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  tlie  Court  of  St.  James's,  as  a 
suitor  for  the  bund  of  the  Lady  Anno. 
Charles  the  Second  cordially  welcomed 
him,  presented  him  to  the  Queen, 
Eathenne  of  Hraganza,  and  permitted 
him  to  kiss  the  lifM  of  his  desired  bride. 
Nererthelese,  tiie  suit  failed ;  and,  pro- 
Toking  tliou]^h  it  be,  the  cause  of  the 
failure  reroainis,  to  tliis  day,  invoWed  in 
mystery.  By  some  accounts,  the  royal 
adtenturer  vas  disgusted  with  the  per- 
son and  deportment  of  Anne ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orauge,  who,  as  the  match 
might  possibly  bhut  him  out  from  the 
succession  to  the  tiirone  of  Great  Britain, 
took  infinite  pains  to  prevent  it,  caused 
tlie  nnplctisaut  intelligence  to  be  im- 
parted to  Anne,  tiirough  the  medium  of 
the  Villiers'  sisterhood;  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  otiiers,  equal! V  cr^'ditable  antho- 
ritiet,  Anne  was  so  displeased  with  the 
ordinary  peison.  und  the  rude,  awkward 
manners  of  (he  German  wooer,  that  she 
refused  him  with  disdain.  But,  doubt- 
ful as  these  statements  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  Prince  George  was  suddenly 
rrcuUe<l  by  his  father  to  pay  court  to 
his  fair  cousin,  Sophia  Dorothea, 
heiress  of  Zello.  This  tody  he  espoused 
on  the  first  of  November,  1682.  The 
match  proved  a  truly  unhnppj  one. 
Under  a  real  or  pretended  belief  that 


Sophia  had  Tiolated  her  mnrringe  row, 
Prince  George  treated  lur  with  bnitdi 
severity.  He  caused  her  to  be  divorced 
from  him  in  December,  1694,  and  from 
that  period  to  tho  day  of  her  dcutli, 
November  the  thirteenth,  1726,  confined 
hei  as  a  state  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Ahlden,  on  the  south  bunk  of  the  Aller. 
As  she  never  once  came  to  Kngluud,  and 
was  neither  acknowletlgeil  by  George 
the  First,  nor  by  the  nation,  as  Queen 
Consort  of  Kngland ;  her  memoirs  will 
not  appear  in  this  wurk. 

The  l^uly  Anne,  although  not  a  pccr- 
liMM  beauty,  possessed  considerable  per- 
sonal attnictions.  Siie  wasof  midilles'zc, 
but  not  so  majestic  as  her  sister  ^lury; 
and  her  hair  a  deep  chestnut  brown, 
her  complexion  8;tn«^uinc  and  ruddv. 
Her  face  was  round,  but  rather  conuly 
than  handsome  ;  her  features  were  strong 
and  R'gular,  the  only  blemish  in  her  face 
wus  that  of  a  defluxion,  which  had  af- 
fected her  eyes  when  youne,  and  left  a 
contraction  in  her  upper  lids,  and  given 
a  cloudiness  to  her  countenance.  Her 
bones  were  small,  her  hands  beautifuL 
She  had  an  excellent  ear  for  music,  wus 
a  ^od  performer  on  the  guitar ;  and  her 
voice  being  strong,  clear,  flexible,  and 
melodious,  she  took  pleasure  in  the 
practice  of  vocal  harmony. 

Anne's  visit  to  her  father  in  Scotland, 
has  ahready  been  noticed  in  the  memoirs 
of  Maria  Beatrix.  She  returned  with 
him  in  the  summer  of  1682,  and  again 
took  up  her  residence  at  SL  James's 
Palace.  A  few  months  afterwards,  sho 
fell  in  love  with  the  accomplished  and 
handsome  Sheflield,  then  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedcham* 
ber  to  Charles  the  Snwnd.  and  after- 
wards Duke  of  Buckiughiiro.  This 
nobleman  commemorated  her  beanty  in 
flowing  numbem,  and  on  winning  her 
heart,  secretly  con*esponded  with  her  by 
letter,  and  made  her  an  offer  of  marriflgi*. 
Sarah  Churchill,  however,  resolved  to 
prevent  the  match.  She  purloined  two 
tender  epistles,  the  one  from  Anne  to 
the  Karl,  the  other  from  tlie  Karl  to 
Anne,  which  she  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  the  Second;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  Earl  wus  foithwith  dis^mlcLed 
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on  an  expcditiun  to  T:innt>rB,  in  a  rotten, 
•(•akj  Tcsscl.  with  tlie  view,  it  hn«  been 
most  abtunlly  uKsrrtod.  of  diiip<>8in«7  of 
him  in  the  vaxty  ilecp;  inid  King 
Charles  and  liia  cibinet  provided  whnt 
they  deemed  a  more  siiitahlu  suitor  for 
the  L:idy  Anne,  in  the  fvrson  of  Prince 
George  of  Dt-nmark.  The  Prince  was 
poor,  possessed  iii-ithor  extensive  influ- 
ence nor  preat  abilities,  but  he  was  a 
Protestant,  and  that  alone  was  deemed 
merit  sufficient,  lie  reached  London  on 
the  nineucnth  of  Julr,  16S3.  Evelyn, 
who  saw  him  imnir<)iat(ly  afterwards, 
noted  that  ho  had  u  blonde  Danish 
countenance,  in  his  mnnneni  was  heavy 
and  rosrrvfil,  and  spoke  French  with  ii 
bad  accfur,  but  was  reportid  to  be  va- 
liant. Priucu  neorifc  was  received  with 
great  courtesy  bv  the  King.  Queen,  and 
th.*  Duke  and  l)uches!<  of  York,  lie 
dined  witlt  them  in  public  on  the  day  of 
bis  arrival  in  England,  and  nine  days 
aftcrwurdsi,  it  being  St.  .Anne's  day,  July 
the  twenty-eigtith,  1683,  was  marrieii 
with  royal  p<inip  to  tlie  I^uly  Anne,  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  at  St.  James's,  by  ihe 
Bishop  of  London,  at  the  unusually  bitn 
hour  of  ten  at  night.  The  bridti  was 
given  away  by  her  merry  uncle,  Charles 
the  Secontl,  who   delighted    in    being 

5 resent  at  marriages  and  christenings, 
'he  chapel  was  brilliuntly  lit  up;  and  us 
the  King,  the  Queen,  the' Duke  and  the 
Duchess  of  York,  and  the  leading  no- 
bility then  in  London,  were  present, 
the  scene  was  magnificent,  dazzling, 
and  joyous.  The  citizens  of  London 
also  took  their  part  in  the  noctunial 
festivity.  Throughout  the  metropolis 
the  belb  rong  all  night,  bright  bonfires 
blazed  at  every  door,  the  conduits  ran 
with  wine,  and  showers  of  fireworks  and 
other  popular  sports  and  pastimes  were 
provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  peo- 
ple. Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Halifax,  cehsbrated  the  marriage  of 
Anne  in  a  trashy  ode.  In  allusion  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  he  remarks  :— 

"See,  see.  Iinw  decently  the  bMhfuI  brfd« 
Dott«  iNMr  her  etmqiieatM;  with  how  little 

pHd«i 
8iie  TiewN  that  Prince,  tlie  captive  or  her 

cltarrnM. 
Who  iimdn  the  north  with  fear  to  qiiali^, 
And  did  tliat  puwcrtiil  empire  Klialie. 


Refore  who^e  arms,  when  great  Giutarna 

led. 
The  frightvd  Roman  eagles  fled." 

It  has  lieen  suggested  that  the  father 
of  Anne  was  ag:iin5t  this  mati:h;  and 
yet  those  who  put  forth  this  suggestion, 
at  the  same  time  assure  us  that  tlic  King 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  Duke,  his 
brother.  Assertions  which  contradict  each 
other,  without  wcKupiHMe  that  the  Dtiko 
influenced  the  King  in  trifles  only,  and 
submitted  to  his  will  in  matters  of  iui- 
portiiuce.  Hut,  whatever  might  have 
neen  the  Duke's  private  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  match,  the  pr(»tracted  ex- 
amination of  that  monster  buglHnir.  the 
Popish  Plot,  had  at  this  period  thrown 
the  nnti<ui  into  Ruch  a  state  of  religions 
exritemcnt,  that,  to  all  appearances,  no- 
thing, saving  himbelf  embracing  the 
Church  of  England  creed,  wliich  his 
conscience  would  not  permit,  could  so 
firmly  secure  to  liini  his  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as 
the  marriage  of  liis  daughters  Mary  anil 
.Anne  to  Pmtes'aiit  huhhands.  There- 
tore,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  sup|>os(>, 
that  the  Duke  of  York  made  no  ]N»wer- 
ful  opiiosition  to  the  match ;  esi)ccially 
as  he  never  once  urged  his  Protestant 
daughter,  Anne,  to  forsake  the  Church 
of  England  for  that  of  Rome. 

It  was  arittugcd  that  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  who  was  about  fifteen  years 
his  bride's  senior,  should  remain  in  Eng- 
land; and,  that  Anne  and  her  husband 
might  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  state 
and  dignity  becoming  their  oialted 
station,  Charles  II.  settled  on  her,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  £20,000  per  year, 
and  himself  purchased,  and  gave  to  her 
for  a  residence,  the  Cockpit,  a  capacious 
building,  which  had  formerly  been  the 
theatre  of  'Whitehall  Palace.  Imme- 
diately the  marriage  festivities  were 
terminated,  Anne's  establishment  was 
appointed  by  her  uncle,  King  Charles, 
and  Suruh  Churchill  requested  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  become  one  of  her 
ladies.  Anne,  who  made  the  request  to 
her  fatlicr,  thus  announces  the  circum- 
stances to  her  favourite  and  eonfldant, 
Mrs.  Churchill— •*  Tlie  Duke  of  York 
came  in  juMt  as  you  were  gone,  and  made 
no  difficuUii's,  but  has  promised  me  that 
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I  fthall  hftTe  TOO,  which  I  u$fturc  you  is 
a  great  joj  to'me.  I  should  say  a  great 
deal  for  your  kindness  in  offering  it,  but 
1  am  not  good  at  compliments.  I  will 
only  say,  I  do  take  it  extreme  kindly, 
ana  sha'll  be  ready  at  any  time  to  do  yuu 
all  the  service  that  is  in  my  power.'* 

The  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Lhurchill 
contrived  to  obtain  and  to  retain  her 
influence  over  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  she  herself  relates,  with  con- 
summate egotism,  in  the  following 
words : — 

**Thc  beginning  of  the  Princesses 
kindness  f«ir  me,  had  a  much  earlier  diitc 
than  my  cntnince  into  lier  service.  My 
promotion  to  this  honour  was  wholly 
owing  to  impressions  slie  had  before  re- 
cc'ivi  (1  to  my  advantzige ;  we  had  used 
to  play  together  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  she  even  then  exprcsseil  a  particular 
fondness  for  me.  Ihis  inclination  in* 
creased  with  our  years.  1  was  often  at 
court,  and  the  Princess  always  distin- 
guished me  by  the  pleasure  she  took  to 
honour  me  preferably  to  others  with  her 
couversjition  and  confidence.  In  all  her 
parties  for  amusement  I  was  sure  by  her 
choice  to  be  one  ;  and  so  desirous  she  be- 
ciime  of  having  me  always  near  her,  that 
upon  her  murrmge  with  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  it  was  at  her  own  earnest  re- 
queftt  to  her  father,  1  was  made  one  of 
the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber.  What 
conduced  to  render  me  the  more  agree- 
able to  her  in  this  station,  was  doubt- 
less the  dislike  she  hud  conceived  to  most 
of  the  other  persons  about  her,  and  par- 
ticularly to  her  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamlier.  the.  .Coiintesi  of  Clarendon,  a 
lady  whoso  discourse  and  manner — 
though  the  prtnccas  thought  they  agreed 
very  well  together— could  not  possibly 
recommend  her  to  so  young  a  mistress, 
for  she  looked  like  a  mad  woman,  and 
talked  like  a  scholar.  Indeed,  her  high- 
ness's  court  was  throughout  so  oddly 
oomposed.  that  I  think  it  would  bemakine 
myself  no  great  compliment  if  I  should 
say  her  choosing  to  spend  more  of  her 
time  with  me  than  with  any  of  her  other 
servants  did  no  discredit  to  her  taste. 
Be  that  tu  it  will,  it  is  certain  she  at 
length  distinffuished  me  by  as  high,  or 
perhaps  a  higiier  place  in  her  favour  tiian 


any  )>erBon  ever  before  arrived  at  with 
queen  or  princess  ;  and  if  from  hence  I 
may  draw  any  glurv,  it  is  that  I  both 

0  tained  and  hiKl  tliis  place  without  the 
assistance  of  flattery,  a  charm  which  in 
truth  her  inclination  for  me,  together 
with  my  unwearied  application  to  serve 
and  amuse  her,  rentlercd  useless,  but 
which,  had  it  been  utlurwise,  my  tem- 
per and  turn  of  mind  would  never  have 
sutfcred  me  to  eiitpltiv. 

"  Young  us  1  wsi;t  when  I  first  heeaiiie 
this  high  favourite,  I  laid  it  down  fur  a 
maxim  that  fl.itlery  wa-i  laUehuod  to 
m^  trust,  and  ingrsiiitiide  to  my  greatest 
friend,  and  that  I  did  not  deserve  so 
much  favour  if  I  could  nut  venture  the 
loss  of  it  by  speaking  the  truth,  and  by 
preferring  tile  real  iutcrt  St  of  my  mis- 
tress, bclVire  the  pleiisiiig  her  fancy  in 
the  s:icritice  to  her  pa>sion.  Kroni  this 
rule  I  never  swerved ;  und  thoiigli  my 
temper  and  my  nut  ions  in  niiMt  tiling^ 
were  widely  (fifTeretit  from  those  of  the 
Princess,  yet,  during  a  long  course  uf 
years,  she  was  so  far  from  being  dis- 
pleased with  me  for  openly  speaking  my 
sentiments,  that  she  sometimes  preferred 
a  desire,  and  even  added  lier  command, 
that  it  should  be  always  continued,  pro- 
mising never  to  be  odended  at  it,  hut 
to  love  me  the  better  for  my  frankness. 
Favour  with  a  princess  upon  these  terms 
engaged  me  to  iier  in  the  manner  that 
it  ought — I  mean  by  a  sentiment  wliich 

1  choose  to  call  honour  rather  than  gra- 
titude or  duty ;  because  whilst  it  implies 
all  the  justice  and  affection  of  these,  it 
seems  to  express  a  more  disinterested 
principle  of  action.  Jbor  I  Cjin  truly 
affirm  tliat  I  never  considered  m)'se«f 
on  any  occasion,  where  her  interest  or 
glory  was  concerned,  nur  had  1  any  idea 
of  a  misery  which  I  wouhl  not  huve 
sooner  incurred  than  the  inward  shame 
of  being  conscious  of  a  failure  in  this 
respect.  The  facts  themselves  which  I 
am  going  to  relate  will,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, evince  the  truth  of  what  1  siiy ;  and 
that  the  princen  was  perfectly  i)enuaded 
of  it,  is  I  think  sufficientfy  manifest 
both  from  her  letters  to  me,  and  from 
that  unreserved  intimacy  of  friendship 
in  which  we  for  many  years  lived  t»> 
gether. 
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**  Kin^  ami  Princes  fur  the  most  part  { 
ima^^iiic  tlicy  hare  a  tlignitv  pcculiur  to 
their  birth  and  station,  which  ouirht  to 
raise  them  abore  all  connexions  of  friend- 
ship with  an  inferior.  Their  passion  id 
to  be  admired  and  foare<l ;  to  have  sub* 

i'ects  awfully  obediunt,  and  servants 
dindlf  obsequious  to  their  plcasnn*. 
Frientisbip  is  an  offensive  word ;  it  im- 
ports a  kind  of  equality  between  the 
parties,  it  sugi^ts  nothiu;;  to  the  mind 
of  crowns  and  thrones,  lii^h  titles,  or 
immense  revenues,  fountains  of  honour 
or  fountains  of  riches,  prerogatives 
which  t)ie  possessors  wntild  liuvc  ulwayx 
uppermost  in  the  tliout^hts  of  those  who 
arc  permitted  to  approach  them.  The 
rrinei-ss  Anne  had  a  ditferent  t:i.ste.  A 
friend  is  wliat  she  had  niostcoveteil.  an<l 
for  tiio  sake  of  friendship,  (a  ri'lati«tn 
wliicli  she  did  not  disdain  to  hairc  with 
me),  she  was  fond  even  of  that  equality 
which  she  thou«rht  belonged  to  it.  She 
grow  uneasy  to  be  treated  by  me  with 
the  form  and  ceremony  due  to  her  rank, 
nor  could  she  hear  from  me  the  fond 
words  which  implied  in  them  distance 
and  superiority.  It  was  this  turn  of 
mind  wliich  made  her  one  day  propose 
to  me,  that  whenever  I  should  uappen 
to  be  absent  from  her,  we  misrht  in  all 
our  letters  write  to  ourselves  by  feiji;ned 
names,  sudi  as  would  import  nothing  of 
distinction  of  rank  between  us.  Mor- 
ley  and  Freeman  were  the  names  her 
fancy  hit  upon,  and  she  left  me  to  choose 
by  which  of  these  I  would  be  called. 
My  frank,  open  temper  naturally  led 
me  to  pitch  upon  Freeman,  and  so  the 
Princess  took  the  other  ;  and  from  this 
time  Mrs.  Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman 
began  to  converse  as  equals,  made  to  by 
iitfection  and  friendship." 

This  Mrs.  Churchill's  account  of  her 
own  open,  candid  disposition,  and  her 
high  sense  of  honour  and  sincere,  dis* 
interested  affection  and  friendship  for 
the  Princess  Anne,  must  be  receired  with 
caution ;  indeed,  it  will  hereafter  be  ren- 
dered apparent,  that  Anne  possessed  no 
more  selfish,  intriguing,  unprincipled 
friend  than  the  wife  of  Sie  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 

At  this  penod,  the  greatest  affection 
iubsisted  oetwccn  Anne  and  her  father 


and  her  step-mother.  Wlien  James  IL 
ascended  the  tiironc,  he  publicly  p:iid  to 
the  Priucoss  of  I)enm.irk  the  most 
marked  attention.  At  his  coronation, 
although  Iter  promising  condition  pre- 
cluded Iter  ft'om  I  akin;;  part  in  tlic  cere- 
mony,  she  w;tu«iiseil  it  from  an  elegant 
curtuinc<l  enclosure  which  was  fitt<-d  up 
for  her  in  Westminster  Abliey;  and  lier 
newly-crowned  stepmother.  Queen  Maria 
Beatrix,  before  rctuniiui^  in  procession 
to  AVe:ttminster  Hall,  crossed  over  to  her, 
and  spent  some  time  in  familiar  conver- 
sjition  with  her.  She  also  accompjinicd 
her  step-mother,  the  Queen,  to  witness 
tlie  ceremony,  when  her  father.  Kin*; 
J:iniis  11.,  opened  his  Arst  parliament. 
[n«Ieei1,  James  II.,  who  lM.'held  in  her 
the  ultimate  Iieiress  to  \\U  throne,  had 
tihf  patiru:il  weakn(>s^'  to  permit  her  to 
assume  nearly  all  the  external  st«ite  and 
homa,!^  of  a  rei<:ning  Hovcrei<{n  :  a  dis~ 
tinction  which  she  afterwards  felt  no  in- 
clination to  rcsii^n  at  the  birth  of  her 
half-brother,  the  Piftender.  Nor  w:is 
this,  the  permission  to  ossimie  the  dig- 
nity of  a  queen,  the  only  indulgence  that 
the  fond  King  granted  to  his  yotmgest 
daughter.  He  augmented  her  and  her 
husband's  income  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  £32,000  per  year  (about  £65,000 
present  money).  **  And  yet  withul,' 
remarks  a  cotempornry,  *'  such  was  the 
extravagance,  such  the  mismanagement 
of  the  household  of  the  Princess  Anne, 
that  this  sum  did  not  suffice,  and  the 
King  had  more  than  once  to  clear  off 
her  debts." 

Anne  as  a  mother  was  truly  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  years  after  her  marriage  she 
experienced  hopes  of  maternity  every 
twelvemonth  ;  yet,  to  the  deep  sorrow  of 
herself  and  her  husband,  many  of  her 
confinements  were  premature  and  abor- 
tive, and  not  one  of  her  offsprings  lived 
to  maturitv.     On  the  twelfth  of  May, 

1684,  she  Drought  futo  the  world  a  still- 
born daughter ;  but  her  next  infant,  a 
daughter,  born  on  the  second  of  June, 

1685,  promised  to  live,  and  was  chris- 
tened Alary,  after  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
with  becorainsT  solemnity,  in  the  chapel 
at  Whitchalir  The  third  daughter  of 
Anne  of  Denmark  first  saw  the  light  at 
Windsor,  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1686, 
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proTiHl  a  fine  hetilth}  bubc,  and  woslmp- 
tixL-d  Anna  Sophia.  The  hopes  that  the 
little  Princes8(*fl,  Mary  and  Anne  Sophie, 
gave  of  reach iu^r  maturity  speedily  Tarn- 
ished. The  Princess  of'  Denmark  ex- 
perienced a  miscarrinj^e  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  January,  1687,  and  from  its 
effucts  she  had  sc^irccly  recovered,  when 
first  the  little  Lady  Anne  Sophia,  and 
then  her  sister,  thc'lindy  Mary,  expired. 
On  the  second  of  February,  remarks  the 
hllis  correspondent,  **  died  (of  hydro- 
cephalus it  is  suppctscd)  the  Ludy  Anne 
Sophia,  Touni^'tit  daughter  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Denmark,  to  tlic  great  grief  of 
us  all.     Four  davs  afterwords,  the   little 

0 

J^dv  Mnry,  who  hud  for  weeks  been  in 
a  consumption,  l>rcuthe<l  her  last,  and 
greatly  increased  the  afUictiou  of  Anne" 
ller  husband,  Prinee  Geor«rc.  wan  at  this 
Tery  time  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever  :  *•  1 1 
was  a  sad  sight,"  writes  a  contemporary, 
*<  to  see  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of 
Denmark  together,  hand  in  hand,  the  day 
after  the  death  of  their  eldest  daughter, 
sometimes  weeping,  sometimes  moaning 
their  bereaTemcnt  in  words ;  be  in  bed, 
she  nursing  him,  as  carefully  as  can  be 
imagined.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  they 
went  to  the  palace  at  Richmond,  and 
their  two  little  children  were  interred  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor." 

At  the  subsequent  Christmas,  it  was 
found  that  Anne's  debts  exceeded  her 
income  br  £7000.  Her  nncle.  Lawrence 
Hyde,  who  was  then  lord-treasurer,  sus- 
pected that  her  funds  were  being  unjustly 
appropriitted  by  greedy  farourites :  King 
James  entertained  the  same  suspicion,  and 
hastening  into  her  presence,  gently  repri- 
manded her.  adding,  **  I  will  once  more  re- 
lieve you,  butrememl)erin  future  you  must 
be  more  exact  in  your  accounts."  Anne 
only  answered  with  tciirs ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  King  was  gone.  Sarah  Churchill, 
who.  hid  in  a  closet,  had  listened  to  all 
that  passed  between  James  and  his  pro- 
digal daughter,  came  forth  with  a  bounce 
of  the  foot,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Madam, 
YOU  may  thank  your  ruscallv  old  uncle, 
i^wrence  Hyde,  for  all  this!^*  But,  de- 
ipitc  tlie  malice  of  Anne's  favourite 
Lord-Treasurer  Hyde  was  a  wise  and 
honest  financier.  However,  Anne,  who 
had  gambled  or  given  away  large  sums 


to  the  Chnrchills,  was  henceforth  forced 
to  live  within  her  income,  and  on  this 
account  she  ond  her  favourite  ever  after- 
wanls  detested  and  dreaded  the  remon- 
strances of  tiie  treasurer  of  James  IL 

When  it  became  probable  that  the 
Qnecn,  Maria  lientrix,  would  give  birth 
to  an  heir  to  the  Oimnc,  Anne,  in  con- 
junction with  her  sister  Mary,  took 
alarm,  and  resolved  to  go  to  any  length 
rather  than  relinquish  the  pnmpcet  of 
one  day  wearing  the  crown  of  Creut 
l!ritaiu,  and  transmitting  it  to  her  de- 
scendants. Anne's  correspondence  on 
this  subject  with  Mary  of  Orange,  has 
already  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  that 
Princess,  and  therefore  need  not  be  rc*- 
]MMted  in  this  place.  A  short  extract 
troni  one  of  these  letters  will  suffice,  t') 
show  Anne's  selHsli,  untilial  intentions  : 
'Mf  this  expected  infant."  said  slie, 
**  sliould  prove  a  son,  I  for  one  will 
believe  it  to  lie  no  other  tiian  a  supposi- 
titious child."  In  another  letter  she 
remarks :  *'  One  thinjc  I  must  say  of  the 
Queen  (Maria  l>eatrix),  which  is,  that 
she  is  the  most  hated  in  the  world  of  all 
sorts  of  peo])lc ;  for  every  body  believes 
that  she  pit'sses  the  King  to  be  more 
violent  than  he  would  be  of  himself, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  for  she  is  a  very 
great  bigot  in  her  way.  She  pretends 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  kindness  for  nie ; 
but  I  doubt  its  reality,  for  I  never  see 
proofs  of  it.  hut  rather  the  contrary." 

Kot  satisfied  with  thus  grossly  vilify- 
ing the  Queen,  Anne,  in  another  letter  ad- 
dressed at  this  period  to  the  Princess  of 
Oetnge,  insinuates  that  the  King,  her 
father,  is  capable  of  murdering  his  own 
children  As  already  shown  m  the  two 
preceding  memoirs.  James  II.  was  a 
most  kind  and  indulgent  parent;  and 
ret,  such  was  the  ingratitude,  such  the 
oase-heartednes8  of  his  fondly-humoured 
youngest  daughter,  that  she  thus  ad- 
dressed her  sister  at  the  Hague :  "  If 
King  James  should  desire  you  and  the 
Prince  of  Oran^  to  come  over  to  make 
a  visit,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  excuse 
yourselves ;  for  although  the  King  pro- 
bably has  no  thought  against  eithorofyou, 
yet,  since  people  can  say  one  thing  ancl  do 
another,  one  cannot  help  being  afraid. 
Really,  if  you  or  the  Prince  shoiudcome, 
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I  ahodld  be  frif^htonetl  out  of  ray  wits, 
for  fear  uiiy  burm  should  happen  to 
either  of  joi'i." 

To  aroid  beinif  present  at  the  Queen's 
acoouebement,  Anne  retired  to  Hath,  un- 
der pretencis  that  she  was  herself  enceinte, 
and  required  to  partake  of  the  waters. 
Tiie  uiiwelconicd  brother  entered  the 
wcrld  on  the  tenth  of  Juno,  1G88,  and 
on  the  eighteenth  she,  with  lior  chunic- 
teristic  duplicity,  wrote  to  the  Princess  of 
Orange — **  My  dear  sister  cannot  iiiia- 
};^ine  the  concern  and  vexation  I  liavc 
been  in,  that  I  should  l)e  so  unfortunate 
to  be  out  of  town  when  the  Queen  was 
brought  to  bed,  for  I  shall  ncviT  now  he 
ssitistied  whether  tlie  uhihl  l)e  true  or 
false.  It  may  be  it  is  our  bnitiior,  hut 
where  one  believes  it,  a  tliousaud  do  not ; 
fi»r  my  part,  except  they  irivc  nie  very 
idaiii  dtMUonstnitioiis  ^whiuli  is  aiuiust 
I  Ml  possible  now),  I  shall  ever  bo  of  the 
number  of  unbelievers.  /  dun  t  Jind 
people  are  at  all  dithettrteued^  but  seem 
all  of  a  mind,  which  is  a  vert/  comfortable 
thing  at  such  a  time  as  this." 

In  another  letter,  dat-cd  Julr  ninth, 
Aune  writes — "  The  Prince  of  Whales  has 
been  ill  these  three  or  four  days ;  and  if 
he  has  been  so  bad  as  some  people  sjiy. 
I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is 
an  angel  in  heaven."  At  length,  after 
Anne  had  answered  a  string  of  tecltnical 
questiuos  on  the  subject  from  Mary, 
these  two  very  dutiful  and  affectionate 
daughters  came  to  the  understanding, 
tiiat  whatever  might  be  done  or  said  in 
the  matter,  tliey  would  on  no  account 
own  the  infant  us  their  brother. 

In  Sentember,  all  London  >vns  %^\- 
tated  with  reports  of  the  projected  in va- 
siun  by  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  James' 
father-in-law,  Lord  Clarendon,  made 
ni:iny,  but  useless  attempts,  to  awaken 
Anne's  filial  feelings.  She  evaded  him 
at  frequently  as  possible,  and  when 
forced  to  give  him  audience,  made  no 
answer  to  his  intreaties.  Anne,  under 
the  pretended  fear  of  a  miscarriage,  re- 
fused to  be  present  when  evidence  was 
formally  taken  of  the  Queen's  delivery, 
and  to  tho  council  who  waited  upon  her 
with  a  copy  of  the  depositions,  she  re- 
plied, *'  31y  Lords,  this  is  not  necessary, 
the  King's  word  is  more  to  me  than  all 


these  depositions  ;*'  yet  at  this  rrry  time 
she  was  in  the  daily  iiabit  of  making  the 
birth  of  her  brother  the  subject  of  doubt 
and  sarcasm. 

On  the  thii^  of  Xovember,  Anne  was 
informed  by  her  father,  that  the  Dutch 
amuiment  had  been  seen  off  Dover.  On 
the  fifth  William  landed,  and  in  a  few 
days  noble  after  noble  went  over  to  his 
sLindard.  On  the  twelfth.  Lord  Corn- 
burn,  son  of  the  Karl  of  Clarendon,  de- 
serted from  James'  army,  with  three 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  six  days  after^ 
wards  Anne  wrote  to  her  bn»thcr- in-law, 
William  of  Orange,  **  I  ho{>e  my  hus- 
b:md,  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  will  soon 
be  with  you,  to  let  you  sec  his  readini-ss 
to  join  with  you,  who  I  am  sure  will  do 
you  all  the  serviee  tiiat  lies  in  his  power, 
lie  went  yesterday  with  tlie  King  to- 
wards  Salisbury,  intending  to  go  from 
thence  to  you,  as  soon  as  his  friends 
tiiouirht  it  proper  I  am  not  certain  if 
I  shall  continue  here,  or  remove  into  the 
city ;  that  shall  depend  upon  the  advice 
my  friends  will  give  me;  but  wherever 
I  am,  I  shall  be  readv  to  show  you  how 
much  I  am  your  humlble  servtmt." 

In  accordance  with  this  advice,  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  went  over  to  the 
enemy  on  the  twenty-fourth,  the  day 
after  tlie  desertion  of  ChurchiU  and 
Grafton,  and  addressed  an  npidogy  to 
the  King,  in  which  he  declores,  ^  No- 
thing but  the  cause  of  religion  is  able  to 
tear  me  from  you,  whilst  the  same  affec- 
tionate desire  to  serve  you  continues  in 
me.  Could  I  secure  your  person,  at  the 
hazard  of  my  life,  I  should  think  it  could 
not  be  better  employed.** 

Anne,  on  learning  that  her  husband, 
with  Charchill  and  others,  had  sucoiss- 
fuUy  left  the  camp  of  her  father,  sent 
for  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  arrangod 
with  him  a  plan  for  her  own  escape 
from  the  Cockpit,  at  Whitehall.  At  one 
o'clock,  when  all  the  household  were 
wrapued  in  sleep,  she  stole  from  her 
cIianiDer  with  I^dy  Ciiurchill  and  Mrs. 
Bcrkely,  descended  a  buck  staircase 
which  had  Wn  recently  put  up  for  that 
very  purpose,  and  found,  as  nad  b<  en 
arranged,  waiting  near  the  gate,  a  hack- 
ney-coach, in  which  were  the  Bisiit»p 
and  the  Earl  of  Dorset.    She  entered 
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Ibe  coach,  and  tlic  wliole  party  drurc  to 
tbc  preliitc's  littitse  in  Alduni^itc  Street, 
whbUtie,  bcl'urc  tUu  dawn  of  duy.  tliey 
h:iitcii«d  to  Copt  Hall,  the  Karl  of  Dor- 
■et's  seat,  in  \V  ultham  Forustt*  and  after 
partaking  of   refreshment   then*,    pro- 
cectled  to  a  nireiing  of  the  Orange  parti- 
suns  at  Nortiiunipton.    From  Xurthaoip- 
ton,  Uie  Princeiii)  was  escorted  tiirougli 
Leicester  and  Coventry  to  Warwick ;  and 
it  If  OS  during  this  journey  that,  accord- 
ing to  Lonl  Cliestertield,  she  urged  lier 
friends  to  Iiare  an  association  enUTcd 
into  to  massacre  all  the  papibts  in  Eng- 
land, siiould  the  Prince  of  Orange  be 
killed  or  murdered   by  any  of  them. 
Whether  she  considered  that  her  father, 
as  the  head  i>f  the  Knglisii   catholics, 
would  be  the  first  to  fall  under  tin*  veii^e- 
ancc  of  this  extenninution   (u»:>ociuiiun 
cannot  be   statetl  for  certainty;  but  if 
she  did  not,  her  stupidity  must  at  this 
time   hare   been  greater  than  appears 
probable;    bowerer,   we  trust,  for  her 
soul's  sake,  the  decapitation  of  her  in- 
dulgent parent  was  not  her  object  in 
being  enrolled  as  the  chief  of  thu  hor- 
rible   confederacy.      At    the    Cockpit, 
Anne's  disappearance  was  not  noticed, 
probably  not  meant  to  be  noticed,  till 
the  morning  had  far  advanced,  when 
her  bed-chamber  door  was  burst  open, 
and  her  domestics,  with  real  or  aifected 
despair,  hastened  to  the  Queen's  a|)art- 
ments  and  rudely  deiiuinded  liieir  mis- 
tress, whilst  a  riotous  mob  assembled 
outside  the  palace,  vociferating  that  she 
had  been  assassinated  or  kidnapped  by 
the  papists.   However,  in  a  short  time 
the  tumult  was  subdued,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  subjoined  letter,  which  lay 
open  on  the  Princess's  toilet  .— 

•<Ths   PazNCBsa   Anns   to   Qvbbx 
Ma&u.  Bkat&ix. 

''  I  beg  pardon  if  I  am  so 
deeply  affected  with  the  surprising  news 
of  tne  Prince  [George  of  Deumark]  be- 
ing gone,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  you, 
but  to  leave  this  paper  to  express  my 
humble  duty  to  thu  King  and  yourMlf, 
and  to  let  you  know  tliut  I  um  gone  to 
aitoent  myself  to  avoid  the  King  s  dis- 
pleasure, which  I  am  not  able  to  bear. 


'  either  against  tlic  Prince  or  mys(>lf;  and 
I  stay  at  so  great  a  di^tullce,  as  not  t> 
return  before  I  hear  ihv  happy  news  of 
a  reconcilement.  And  as  i  uui  rouHdi  nt 
the  Prince  did  not  leave  tiie  King  with 
any  other  design  than  to  usvr  all  possible 
nii-ans  for  his  preservation,  so  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that 
1  um  not  i-upable  of  following  him  fur 
any  other  end. 

**  Never  was  any  one  in  such  an  un- 
happy condition,  so  dividetl  between 
duty  and  adection,  to  a  father  anda  hus- 
band ;  and  tliereforo  I  know  not  what  to 
do,  but  to  follow  one  to  preserve  the 
other.  I  see  tlie  general  falling-off  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  w/io  uvoiv  to 
have  uo  end  than  to  prevail  with  the 
Kiug  to  seeurf  their  reliyioH  ;  whicli  they 
s^iw  so  much  in  dnn,:;er  by  tiie  violent 
councils  of  the  priests,  who,  to  proniuto 
their  own  religion,  did  nut  care  to  what 
danger  they  exposed  the  King.  I  am 
fully  persiuulcd  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
designs  the  King's  safety  and  preserva- 
tion, and  hope  all  things  may  be  com- 
posed without  more  bliHidshed,  by  the 
calling  of  a  parliament.  God  grant  a 
happy  end  to  these  troubles,  that  the 
King's  reign  may  be  prosperous,  and 
that  I  may  shortly  meet  you  in  peace 
and  sjtfety ;  'till  when,  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  cuutiuuo  the  same  favourable  opinion 
tliat  you  halVe  hitherto  had,  of  TOur 
**  Most  obedient  daughter  and  servant, 

"AXNK." 

When  we  remind  the  reader,  that  tne 
dutiful,  veracious  Anne  had  eight  days 
previously  pledged  her  word  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  for  the  defection  of  her  hus- 
band, whose  desertion  she  herself  bad 
planned  and  instigated,  and  that  of  late 
she  never  mentioned  her  father  without 
slandering  him,  or  magnifying  his  faults, 
it  will  at  once  appear  that  the  abore 
letter  is  one  tissue  of  hypocritical  preten- 
sions and  gross  falsehoods,  and  withal 
an  evidence  of  the  unrighteous  disposi- 
tion of  its  author. 

James  II.,  on  hearing  of  Anne's  flight 
from  Whitehall,  burst  into  tears,  and  ex- 
chumed,  "  God  help  me !  my  very  chil- 
dren have  forsaken  me  in  my  distress." 
A  few  days  ui'terwanls.  Clarendon  met 


TTilUam  dI  Saliibiirr, 
or  effw.'titijt  on  "iiHin  ^  -  --- 

1H-Ewecn  Ikin;;  Jwiii-*  mid  tlia  UraniK 
rrinc*.  Ill'  tlirre  law  I'riiice  Gi-orge  of 
Uinmirk.  wlio   tulil  hiui   lliat  Anne'i 


ib  M  >lBnli.il  tlis  Ear),  tl 
hi  (•icLiiniiil,  "  Good  (iml,  blea  ti 
notliiuji;  hut  lying  aai]  diuinmlntiun 
tlio  ■urid." 
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hrr  tiilrr.  Qvtcn  Slurn—Srtllanevl  t/kir  warm—  Wrile'  a  pmiltKtM  Icltcr  to  krr 
falitr—Upn-l^  qimrrcU  with  IVillinm  mi  Mnrg—Stfaia  Ui  iiimia  Ludgitarl- 
ionm^h—Rtlim  fivM  niitt—Rfrtlw>  a  iiir'k  vail  /rem  Qmch  JUaiy — BnreA 
triJrHnl—lIrr  ilKplitilg—FuHnrt  af  her  tgOrtt  It  UtaHt  rtaiKtiltd  la  ktr  dfim 
•Ultrihrg—UolIeK  rmvtilutliaH  mli  in-  tkpartrtl  mltff  nKmrl,ttillimii  ill. 
~ll,rf«rtiiHr,i«ltM  by  t/it  ^tlli  ef  her  ;,ler  Mmn^Trttttd  «y  inilmm  Ktlh 
iimrki il  tthmpirl  -  }lt  h  forrf^  te  rtreyiiizf  hrr  tt  h^r-epp(iitHl.  and  firm  « 
^ixiruteettabli-hmrul  f-r  hrr-oK,  Ihe  l}«te  :/  (ihHtnlee—i-rrnrilv  oWrfmf*  ef 
GluHT-Irr—  inilinM  III:-  rf-U  lo  rrHn-lt  hrr  from  Ihi  imcmaH— Mr  »k««. 
(  of  h'r  fiithrr^lhtlh  8/  miliam  IJJ.—Grntrai  HMM^HtHp— /ir/w™- 


li.mfir 


icilh  i'n> 

/■  KXE,  vhtn  infonne 
k  of  the  fliiiil  Hielit  t 
»  her  Tuther,  I'lrireuo 
/  notthtli-iotoaivn 
a  hnt"calledri.rciinli 
n  and  wn*  ni  nierrjr  a 


duet,  riarendan  took  berluluik;  "  Hut," 
hi!  trritei,  "  ihs  wai  not  one  jot  moTed 
thereby."  Wlien  tha  cunicntioD  de- 
clared that  the  dncrted  crown  of  Eufc- 
Innd  ihould  be  decreed  to  tb«  IVlDee  and 
Piineewnf  Orunge,  and  in  the  erent  of 
Mar7  djini^  flnt.  irithaat  iuus,  ihoiild 
be  retained  by  Wiuium,  during  Lii  life, 
Anne  repented  of  the  couru  ihs  bad 
purturd.  and  Mng  foTred  to  aeqiiince  in 
the  nrrangement,  eiclaimed,  "  OU!  foul 
tliRt  I  •rot,  to  deaiTt  a  good  father  in 
faioiir  of  a  selBib  Prince,  who  put*  by 
mv  riglit  willi  impunity."  On  the 
tiielFth  or  Fehrunry,  1689.  Anne  nnd  her 
liiiihand  wekomeit  Mary  to  Knglund  u 
their  Quern,  nnd  ther  were  pioMnt  at 
the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  in 
tha  lubtequent  April. 

On  llic  twenly-fuiirth  of  }u\v,  about 
t'ini  in  the  nioruing,  Anne,  lu  tfie  grrat 
j>ir  and  utiitautiuu  of  tlii'ir  Majeitia, 
and  tha  Oranw  piirliinni,  gave  birth  lo 
•    Hin    at   IJampton   Court.     ■*  Qiuen 


Marfwai  preocnt  the  whole  time,  nlwut 
three  lioun,  and  the  King,  with  miwr  iif 
the  peraoni  of  quality  about  [he  c-nrt, 
canie  into  her  royal  hi|rlin«*>  bt'd- 
ehnmber  before  ihcwoi  deljcered."  On 
the  twcnlr-aeTentt,  tha  infant  wai  Imii- 
lized  WiiUnni  Henry.  Tho  iponuin 
wen  the  King  and  Queen,  tlic  Munrhio- 
Uiiibi,  and  Ibe  King  of  Den- 


e  proclaimed  Due  of 


canaed  him  to  b 
Gloneeilcr. 

Since  tha  aeoeaion  of  WiHiaa  and 
Mary,  patty  biekaringt  bad  ariaen  be- 

the  Princeu'e  reiidenci-i.  At  tliii  period 
oceurrodamoraHriouidilfurBnce.  "Tha 
Prineen,"  remarki  Coi,  "  hanog  as- 
nounctd  her  acqnieiecnee  in  tiie  new 
order  of  laL-ceuion,  ei|iet:ted  Ilint  a  piT- 
mooent  and  independent  rsTeiine  would 
haTC  been  lecureJ  tu  her  fur  life,  oa  the 
King  hud  becnallun-cd  nu  li-nai 


■Had,  h< 


ir  for  the 


II  hat 


f.  ofgnitifyliig 
lououB,  ne  even  thawed  mme  reli 
to  continue  the  slloiranca  nf  £^1 
year,  wliiub  ihe  had  eujoyed  udiI 
father.  She  wu  bigidy  iiiceixc-d 
idtettidudher 


King  aad  Uuecu  were  i 


It;  while  the 
lab  offended 
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hr  her  wish  to  acquire  ttn  imlcpGndcnt  | 
ctttublishnii'iit.  The  subjuct  occnaioiicd 
the  niiMt  iuUecoroui  altercations bctwicu 
the  royal  sisters,  and  became  the  source 
of  the' subsequent  quarrel  which  diviiied 
the  royal  family.  Irritated  by  these 
dispute's,  Anne  pursued  her  puqHisc  with 
redoubled  zeal,  and  her  cause  was  ear- 
nestly promoted  by  Uie  Earl  and  Countess 
of  ^larlboroQgh.  Her  prctensi«>ns  wen- 
warmly  supported  by  the  Tories  and 
disaffected,  while  the  King  would  rely 
only  on  his  own  persunal  friends  anil 
the  zealous  Whigs.  A  eonsidersible  m:i- 
jtirity  of  the  parliament  was  therefore 
enlis'te<l  on  the  side  of  tlic  Princess,  and 
her  claims  became  gencnilly  popular 
among  the  great  biidv  of  tiie  nutiun. 

*'  In  this  state  of  tde  public  mind,  her 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
IK>sed  to  gnint  her  on  independent  reve- 
nue of  £70,000  a  year.  To  pn'Tint  the 
decision  uf  the  qi'tt  stion,  the  King  ad- 
journed the  parliament.  But  the  Piin- 
efss  was  of  too  ti*iiaeious  a  elinnivter  to 
relinquish  her  object,  partictdarlv  as  lier 
party  was  increased  by  many  who  were 
alienated  by  the  reierre  of  the  King.  In 
this  crisis  lures  and  threats  were  alter- 
nately held  forth  to  the  Countess  of 
Marlborough,  with  the  hope  of  indncing 
the  Princess  to  desist  through  her  influ- 
ence. The  Countess  continued  firm,  and 
the  question  was  reTired  in  the  House 
of  Commons  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session.  The  court  now 
found  that  opposition  was  fruitless. 
With  the  eoQsen':  of  both  jMirties,  the 
debate  was  adjouriied ;  and,  in  the  in- 
terrul,  a  compromise  was  effected,  by 
which  an  annual  allowance  of  £50.000 
was  settled  in  parliament  os  the  civil  list 
of  the  princess. 

**'  The  success  of  this  measure  being 
principally  ascribed  by  Anne  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Marllwrough,  contribnted  still  nit>re  to 
endear  them  to  her,  while  it  rendered 
them  in  an  equal  degree  obnozious  to 
the  King  and  Queen.  Anne  was  not 
tardy  in  testifying  her  gratitude  for  so 
acceptable  a  semce ;  and,  in  on  affec- 
tionate letter,  offered  her  favourite  en 
additional  salary  of  £1000  a  year.  The 
Countess  at  first  declined  the  generous 


I 


roposal  from  motives  of    delicacy,  but 
er  scruples  were  overruled  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Lord  Godolpiiin.*' 

in  Octuber,  1690,  Anne  of  i)enmark 
irnve  birth  to  a  duui^hter,  who  was  chris- 
renetl  Mary,  and  dicil  a  few  hours  after* 
w.uiU.  Every  rear  tho  difr«'rences  b«- 
iween  Anne  aiui  her  sister  Mary  beeanm 
more  public,  more  iiunieruus.  Anon^ptt 
other  causes  of  disalfection,  Anne  was 
offended  at  the  rejeeiion  of  an  offer  made 
by  the  Piinco,  lur  Imshand,  in  May,  ItiUl, 
to  serve  on  boaril  tiie  fleet,  and  still  more 
by  the  mode  in  whieli  it  was  conveyed  ; 
she  seldom  visiletl  the  Queen,  and  when, 
at  the  instigation  of  lier  favourite,  she  on 
the  second  of  August,  1691,  earnestly 
requ"Sted  tlic  Kin<;  to  confer  the  order 
of  the  garter  on  ^larllK»rouv;h,  aIihoii;;h 
the  request  wns  sicundi'd  by  tliat  u(  lier 
husband.  Prinec  George  of  Denmark, 
their  entreaties  met  withaconti-mptnous 
refusal ;  whiuii  so  exiifti>erated  ^(arl- 
boToiigh,  that  he  wrote  to  the  exiled 
James  II.  at  St.  Gerntains,  offering  him 
his  services,  and  to  bring  the  PriueeMS 
Anne  bock  to  her  filial  duly.  The  expa- 
triated monarch  placed  no*  confidence  in 
these  professions ;  but  withal,  Anne,  on 
the  first  of  December,  1691,  wrote  a  iieni- 
tential  letter  to  her  father,  in  which  she 
begged  of  him  to  act-cpt  her  proffered 
duty  and  submission,  ossured  him  she  was 
equally  concerned  for  his  misfortunes, 
and  sensible  of  her  own  unhappiuess ; 
declared  she  confessed  lier  error,  and 
if  wishes  could  recall  the  |Hist,  had  long 
since  redeemed  the  fault ;  and  in  conclu- 
sion, expressed  a  hope,  that  as  she  made 
this  open  confession,  lie  would  receive  her 
humble  submission,  gnmt  her  pardon,  nnd 
make  her  compliments  to  his  consort, 
Maria  Beatrix.  I<ong  l>efore  this  letter 
rcHched  St.  G<.'rmains.  William  and  Mary 
learned  tliat  such  an  epiiitlo  was  on  its 
road.  **  Such  mutual  irritation,"  remarks 
Cox,  **  could  not  long  continue  without 
producing  an  open  rupture ;  accordinglr, 
on  the  evening  of  January  the  ninth, 
1692,  an  indecorous  altercation  took  phice 
between  the  two  roysl  sisters,  and  the 
Queen  did  not  hesitittc  to  threaten  the 
Princess  with  a  reduction  of  her  revenue 
to  one  half  of  tho  actual  amount.  Whe- 
ther Marlborough  and  bis  lady  were  im* 
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ANNK, 


pliciitcd  in  this  uncourtl y  scene,  is  unccr- 
tiiln ;  but  he  felt  the  first  public  effect  of 
tiie  royul  displeasure.  On  the  ensuing 
morning^*  aftei  fnlfillinj^  his  usual  duHn 
as  lord  of  the  bed-chumbcr,  he  received 
an  order  from  the  Kinpr,  throuprh  Lord 
Xottinj^hanif  secretary  of  state,  announc- 
ini;  his  dismission  from  all  his  offices, 
both  citil  and  military,  and  prohibiting 
his  appearance  at  court. 

**  This  affront  towards  a  faithful  ser- 
rant  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  Princess, 
and  a  irloomy  reserve  prevailed  in  the 
royal  family,  which  ]M>rtendod  a  new 
commotion.  At  this  moment,  also,  the 
enemies  whcmi  Marlborough  had  pro- 
Tokcd  hy  his  remonstrances  and  sarcnsnis, 
omittiHlno  effort  to  widen  the  bn.*ach.  A 
powerful  cnbal  xv:is  formed  by  tlif  E:irl 
of  Porthind  and  the  family  of  Viliiirs, 
whose  intrijfiies  were  rendered  more  dan- 

STous  by  their  intimate  access  to  the 
ing.  To  this  cabal  belonged  Lady  Fi:z- 
harding,  a  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Port- 
land, who  availed  herself  of  her  situation 
in  the  houseliold  of  the  Princess,  and  the 
confidence  of  Lady  Afarlborongh,  to  act 
as  a  spy  on  the  conduct  of  the  Princess 
and  her  favourite ;  and  to  rejiort,  in  iig- 
gmvated  terms,  the  indecorous  and  in- 
sulting language  which  they  habitually 
used  in  8p4'ukin«7  of  the  King. 

'*  Early  in  Janiniry  an  anonymous  letter 
was  conveyeil  to  the  Princess,  indicating 
this  cabiil.  and  nnnouucing.  that  the  dis- 
grace of  Marlboron^^h  would  not  termi- 
ntite  with  his  dismission;  but  that,  on 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  he  would 
be  impriitoned.  Tliis  corretpondent  also 
stated  that  the  tears  which  slie  had  been 
seen  to  shed  since  the  disgraee  of  Marl- 
borough, had  provoked  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  tliat  the  meeting  which  he 
held  with  Go<lolphin  and  Russel  on  the 
evenin|f  of  hia  dismission,  had  eicited 
great  jealousy  at  court.  It  concluded 
with  apprising  the  Princess  that  she 
would  be  comi)clled  to  dismiss  Lady 
Marlborough. 

**  This  informant  was  not  widely  miV 
taken.  The  Countess,  who  had  absented 
herself  from  Court  since  the  disgrace  of 
her  lord,  was  at  length  peisuaded  by  her 
friends  to  attend  the  Princess  at  the 
li:v^  of  the  Queen,  on  the  fourth  of! 


February.  Such  an  imprudent  stop, 
which  wus  far  from  being  prompted  by 
motives  of  respt'ct,  wus  considered  os  a 
premeditated  insult.  On  the  ensuing 
morning  a  harsh  letter  was  conveyed 
from  the  Queen,  commanding  the  Prin- 
cess to  dismiss  Lady  Marlborough  with- 
out  delay.*  Instead,  however,  of  com- 
plying, 'she  still  farther  provoked  the 
Queen  by  a  justification  of  ner  favourite, 
and  an  onliT  was  transmitted  by  the  !ord 
chamberlain,  enjoining  the  Countless  to 
remove  from  the  palace  of  Whitehall. 
The  order  was  the  prelude  to  an  utter 
breach.  .\nne,  disdaining  to  remain  in 
a  place  from  whence  her  friend  and  con* 
fi<lunt  was  eieludetl,  qniriod  her  own 
apartmenis,  and  after  a  t-  niptirary  stay 
at  Sion  Hill,  tlio  si  at  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Somerset,  (stiibli^hed  her  re>idenee  at 
Berkley  House.  The  King,  as  a  mark 
of  ill-will,  deprived  her  and  lier  husband 
of  their  guank  ;  and  tiie  result  was,  her 
csirriage  was  stopf)ed,  und  she  was  robbed 
between  Brcntfoi*d  and  biun  House,  in 
March,  1692. 

**  Common  resentment  and  common 
mortification  gave  new  strength  to  the 
romantic  affection  which  sulwisted  be- 
tween the  Priucess  and  her  favoarite. 
To  an  offer  made  by  the  Countess  of 
withdrawing  from  her  service,  Anne  re- 
plied with  the  most  tender  expostula- 
tions, asseverating  that  she  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  rupture  which  had  occurred. 
In  one  of  her  notes  she  observes,  *  1 
really  long  to  know  bow  my  dear  Mrs. 
Freeman  got  home;  and  now  I  have 
this  opportunity  of  writiiie,  she  must 
give  me  leave  to  tell  her,  if  she  should 
ever  be  so  cruel  to  leave  her  faith- 
ful )Irs.  Morley,  she  will  rob  her  of 
the  joy  of  her  life;  for  if  that  day 
should  come.  I  should  never  enjoy  ano- 
ther happy  minute ;  and  I  swear  to  you 
I  would  shut  myself  up  and  never  see  a 
creature.' " 

Whilst  commenting  on  these  royal 
quarrels,  Humet  remarks,  **  Upon  Marl* 
borough's  disgrace,  his  lady  wsis  forbid 
the  court ;  the  Priucess  would  not  sub- 
mit to  this;  she  thought  she  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  what  persons  she  pleased 
about  herself;  and  when  the  Queen  in* 
*  8«tiMge837. 
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•istMl  on  the  thin{^,  she  retired  from  the 
court.  There  wos,  no  doubt,  ill  offici's 
done  en  all  hands,  as  there  wore  some 
that  pressed  the  Princess  to  siihmit  to 
the  Qiiecn,  as  well  as  others  who  prt-ssed 
tlie  Queen  to  pass  it  over,  but  without 
etfvct ;  both  had  cnirni^t'd  tliemselvos  be- 
fore they  had  well  rt'Hcctcd  on  t)ic  cmh- 
sequence's  of  such  a  breach.  Now  the 
matter  went  so  far,  that  the  Queen  or- 
dcn'<l,  that  no  public  lionours  shouhi  be 
showed  the  Princess,  bcsidi's  many  <ither 
li-sser  matters,  which  I  unwillingly  re- 
flect upon,  because  I  was  much  trtMibbnl 
to  see  tiie  Qiicon  carry  surh  a  matter  so 
far,  and  the  broach  continued  to  the  end 
of  her  life.  The  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment tried  what  eould  be  made  of  this, 
to  cn*ate  distracfions  nmoiij^  ua;  but  tin* 
I'rinw-ss  <javc  no  rncoura^reiumt  to  iliem. 
Su  thai  tills  iiiisundcrstandinir  hnd  no 
other  etfeet,  but  tliutitguvu  eiicniits  niueli 
ill-natured  joy,  and  a  secret,  spiteful  di- 
version." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1692, 
Anne,  aftera  protracted,  dangerous  labour, 
w:ii  deliverea  ofli  son,  who  was  liastily 
baptised  George,  and  expired  sliortly 
afterwards.  She  dispatehed  her  Dutch 
maid  of  honour,  Charlotte  Bevcnmrt,  to 
impart  the  sad  tidings  to  the  Quoen,  imd 
Mary  visited  her;  but,  instead  of  offering 
commlfnce,  rushed  into  her  nrrscncc.  ex- 
claiming, **  As  I  hnve  conoescende<i  to 
eome  to  you,  I  expect  you  will  uowai)ey 
me.  and  at  once  dismiss  Ludy  Mnri- 
borougli."  Anne  burst  into  ttMtrs.  and 
declared,  *'  Tliat  in  aught  else  she  would 
obey  her  Majesty,  but  her  favourite  she 
conld  not  p«irt  with."  **Ah,"  sharply 
retorted  the  Qui^en,  "I  thought  as 
much  ;'*  and  with  an  air  of  supreme  con- 
tempt, she  instantly  roce  up  and  de> 
?irted,  without  saying  anotlier  word, 
his  interview  iigiutted  Anne,  and  threw 
her  into  a  dangerous  fever,  from  which 
she  had  nothing  like  recovered,  when 
tlie  arrest  of  Marlborough  filled  her  with 
fresh  terrors,  which  were  augmented  by 
reports,  that  she  herself  would  shortly 
be  arrested.  On  this  subject  she  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Lady  Marl- 
borou«^h,  who  had  let^  Anne,  to  affunl 
her  hnshund,  the  Duke,  all  possible  as- 
listauce. 


"  I  hear  Lord  ^farlboroucfh  is  sent  to 
the  Tower;  and  tliuii«.;h  I  am  cerbiiu 
they  have  nothing  ng:iinst  him,  and  ez- 
I  pccted  by  your  letter  it  would  be  so.  yet 
I  was  struck  when  I  was  told  it ;  Vur 
mcthinks  it  is  a  dismal  thing  to  have 
one's  friends  sent  to  that  place.     I  have 
a  thouMind   melancholy  thoughts,   and 
ennnot  help  fearing  they  should  hinder 
you  from  coming  to  me;   though  how 
they  can  do  that  without  making  you  a 
prisoner,  I  cannot  imagine.     I  am  just 
i  told  by  pretty  good  hands,  that  as  soon 
'  as  the  wind  turns  westerly,  there  will  bo 
I  a  gimrd  set  upon  the  Prince  and  mv.    1  f 
you  In-ar  there  is  any  such  thing  designed, 
and  that  'tis  easy  to  you,  pray  let  me 
see  you  before  the  wind  changes;    fur 
afterwards  one  does  not  know  whellier 
'  they  will  let  one  have  opportunities  of 
I  speaking  to  one  another,     nut  let  them 
I  do  what  they  please,  nothing  shall  ever 
'  vex  me,  so  I  can  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  dear  Mrs.  Freeman ;  and  I  swear 
I  would  live  on  bread  and  water,  be- 
tween four  walls^  with  her  without  re- 
pining ;  for  as  long  as  yon  continue  kind, 
nothing  can  ever  be  a  real  mortification 
to  your  faithful    Mrs.   Morley,*   who 
wishes  she  may  never  enjoy  a  moment's 
happiness,  in  this  world  or  the  nest,  if 
ever  she  proves  false  to  you." 

"  Whether  the  hint  which  the  Princess 
conveys,  of  a  design  to  place  her  and  her 
consort  under  restraint,  was  an  effect  of 
mere  rumour :  or  whether  William  was 
unwilling  to  haxard  so  decisive  a  mea- 
sure, we  cannot  ascertain.  But  the 
Princess  suffered  no  other  mortification 
than  the  imprisonment  of  her  sealous 
adherent,  ami  the  loss  of  the  honour  at- 
tached to  her  hi^h  station." 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  Anne  wrote 
to  Mary  that  she  had  recovered,  and  was 
going  abroad,  but  although  her  duty  and 
indinatiou  nrged  her  to  pay  an  earlv  visit 
to  her  MajestT,  she  feared  hard  con- 
structions would  be  put  upon  her  res- 
pectful intentions,  which  would  be  a 
great  affliction  to  her,  although  whatever 
reason  she  had  in  her  own  mind  to  eout- 
plain  of  harsh  treatment,  9h$  fconMstn'ie 

*  Thfl  origin  of  these  nomenclatures  has 
alrcaiiy  been  explained  at  pftge  b&2. 
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to  huh  it  at  mtwh  wiposinhle.  Thin  letter 
the  Bishop  of  WoruestiT  conveyed  to  tho 
Queen,  and  in  a  written  renly,  Mary 
remarked,  *'  It  is  not  my  rault'tliat  we 
live  at  this  distance :  I  liuve  shown  my 
willingness  to  do  otherwise  and  will  do 
no  more ;  you  know  what  I  renitirc  of 
yon ;  I  cannot  chan:^  my  mind,  out  ex- 
pect to  bo  comnlict\  with  ;  if  you  don't 
do  this,  I  can  neither  show  you  kindness, 
nor  put  any  other  construction  upon  your 
actions  than  what  all  the  world  must  do 
that  sees  them." 

Anna's  deccMtfiit  policy  in  writinjr  the 
above  billet  to  tht*  Quet^n.  she  herself  un- 
veils in  the  Ictti-r  she  wrote  to  her  con- 
fidant, r^idv  M.-irlborousrh,  two  davs 
nftiTwards,  iu  whirh  the  ftillowni"^  pas- 
sages ocriir  :  **  Hi  injr  now  :it  lilierty  to 
po  where  I  please,  by  the  Qiien's  refusing 
to  see  me,  I  am  mi;;htil y  inclined  to  go  to- 
morrow after  dinner  to  the  Cock-pit,  and 
from  thence,  privately  in  a  chair,  to  see 
you.  The  Hishop  of  Worcester  brought 
me  the  Queen's  letter  early  tliis  morning, 
and  by  that  letter  he  uiiil.  *  he  did  not 
seem  so  well  satisfied  with  her  as  he 
was  yestenl'iy.'  He  has  promised  to 
bc:ir  me  witness,  that  I  have  made  all 
the  advances  that  were  reasonable,  nnd 
I  confess.  I  think,  tho  more  it  is  told 
about,  that  I  would  have  waited  on  the 
Queen,  but  that  she  ri'fiised  me,  it  is  the 
better,  and  therefore  I  will  not  scniple 
saying  it  to  anybody,  when  it  comes  in 
my  wiiy.  Dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  I  hope 
in  Christ  you  will  never  think  more  of 
leaving  me,  for  I  wouhl  lie  sacrificed  to 
do  yon  the  least  service,  and  nothing  but 
death  can  erer  m:ikc  me  psirt  with  yon." 

Sueh  was  the  disgniceful  duplicity 
pnictised  by  Anne  in  the  spring  of  1692 ; 
and  as  tiie  summer  advanced,  Mary  m  ^rti- 
fietl  her  byannouncing  that  henceforward 
those  lords  and  ladies  who  persisted  in  visi  t* 
ingthe  Princessof  Denmark  would  not  be 
received  at  Court ;  and  when  she  went  to 
Usitli,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  she 
commanded  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
that  city  to  pay  her  neither  resiiect  nor 
ceremony,  in  revenge,  Anne  took  Mari- 
borougli  into  her  household  immediately 
he  was  released  from  imprisonment;  and 
although,  at  the  instigation  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, fresh  oiVorts  were  made  to  remove 


him  and  his  hanght]^  Counten  from  th« 
presence  of  the  heiress-presumptive  of 
the  crown,  they  signally  failed,  and  Lady 
Marlborough,  who  during  her  husband  s 
inearceration  had  prudently  retired  from 
llerkley  House,  continued  to  reside  with 
Anne,  ns heretofore.  When  King  William 
returned  in  Septeml)er,  from  the  cam- 
paign in  Flanders,  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  sent  him  a  compliment,  as  it 
was  eniled,  setting  forth  **  that  he  and 
his  wife  having  received  many  marks  of 
tlic  Quetn*s  displeasure,  he  scarcely 
knew  whether  lie  should  give  offence  by 
waiting  on  his  Majesty,  as  usual"  Their 
Majesties  sent  no  reply  to  this  nnsavonry 
compliment,  but  the  next  da]r  they  di.V- 
patched  a  verbal  command  forbidding  the 
text  to  l)e  placed  in  Anne's  pew  in  churrh, 
as  usual ;  however,  Dr.  Birch,  the  clergy- 
man, refused  to  comply,  without  a  writ- 
ten mandate :  this  was  not  sent,  and  the 
Princess,  greatly  to  the  exultation  of 
herself  and  her  haughty  favourite,  re- 
taiiurd  possession  of  her  text,  at  tho 
newiy.built  church  of  St.  James's. 

l'*rom  this  period,  a  settled  enmity 
subsisted  between  the  royal  sisters : 
^fary,  it  is  true,  took  great  notice  of  her 
nepliew,  tho  ^oung  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
but  every  kindness  showered  on  the 
youthful  Duke  was  accompanied  by  some 
signal  insult  to  his  mother.  In  liecem- 
ber.  1694,  when  Queen  Mary  was  on  her 
death-bed,  Anne  made  strenuous,  but 
futile  efforts  to  become  reconciled  to  her. 
The  Princess,  who  at  the  time  was  her- 
self suffering  from  dropsical  maladies, 
which  confined  her  to  the  bouse,  sent  a 
kind  mes<tage,  imploring  her  Majesty's 
permission  to  wait  upon  her.  This  was 
only  answered  by  the  following  formal 
note  from  Lady  Derlnr,  her  Majesty's 
first  lady,  to  the  lady  or  Anne. 

"  Maoam, 

*^  1  am  commanded  by  the  King 
and  Queen  to  tell  yon,  they  desire  you 
would  let  the  Princess  know,  thev  lioth 
thank  her  for  sending  and  desiring  to 
come,  but  it  being  thought  so  necessary  to 
keep  the  Queen  as  quiet  as  possible,  hope 
she  will  defer  it. 

'*  [  am,  miulam,  your  Ladvship's  moet 
hiuiihle  servant,  t.  Okubv.** 
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'*  rS.  Pray,  imulam,  present  mj  hum* 
blc  duty  to  tlic  Princest.'* 

••Hitherto/*  says  the  Coiintm  of 
Marlborough,  ••  Ladr  Derby  hud  be* 
hnved  with  inarke«l  insolence  to  Anne, 
therefore,  tiic  politeness  of  this  pmtcript 
innde  us  conchHle.  ninn*  than  if  the 
whole  College  of  Physicians  nad  pro- 
nouiircd  it,  that  the  Qii<*un's  disease  was 
mortal.  Wc  could  gain  no  certain  intel- 
ligenec.  as  there  wus  no  regular  comniu- 
nicsition  hctween  Kensington  Palace  and 
Berkley  House,  which  kept  us  in  horrible 
snspcnse."  However,  two  days  afler- 
iranls,  Anne  dispatched  I^d'y  Fitz- 
harding,  who  entered  Kensington  Palace, 
broke  into  the  prenence  of  the  dyin? 
Mary,  ami  in  a  paiiietic  speccli,  assured 
her  that  the  I'rinns*.  her  sister,  was 
much  concerned  lor  her  illness,  and  if 
aillowed  the  happim-sfi  of  waiting  on  her, 
would,  notwitii»tanding  the  condition 
she  was  in.  run  uiiy  risk  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's satiiif'siction.  To  this  appeal  the 
queen  cooUr  answered,  •*  Thanks ;"  and 
two  days  afterwanUi  she  died,  withuut 
leein^,  or  eten  exnressing  a  wish  to  see 
her  sister  Anne,  wno  on  rcccivine  the 
mournful  tidings  cried  like  a  chilcf 

**  The  death  of  the  Queen  placed  Wil- 
liam in  a  new  and  critical  situation. 
Many  hud  begun  to  suggest  doubts  of 
her  right  to  the  crown,  and  some  even 
argued,  that  tis  the  Parliament  had  been 
summoned  in  the  jr.iut  names  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  it  was  disM>lved  by  the 
death  of  either.  Had  the  Princess 
abetted  these  objections,  she  mi^t 
doubtless  have  created  much  confusion 
in  the  stiite,  and  formed  a  party  danger- 
ous to  the  authority  of  the  King.  But 
instead  of  testifying  the  slightest  wish 
to  question  his  nght,  sUe  made  an  affec- 
tionate appeal  to  his  feelings,  in  a  letter 
of  condolence,  expressing  extreme  con- 
cern at  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  deceased  Queen,  and  declaring  her 
readiness  to  wait  on  him,  and  give 
proofs  of  respect  for  his  person,  and  zeal 
for  his  interest. 

••  At  the  moment  when  this  sponta- 
neous overture  had  produced  its  effect. 
Lord  Souiers,  who  hud  long  regretted 
the  feuds  in  the  royal  family,  repuire<l 
to  the  palace  of  Kensington,     jle  found 


the  King  sittinjr  at  the  end  of  his  closet, 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  more  acnte  than 
seemed  consonant  to  his  phlegmatic 
temper.  Absorbed  in  reflection,  William 
took  no  notice  of  the  intnuion  till 
Somers  himself  broke  silence,  by  prop«>- 
sinjr  to  terminate  the  unhappy  ditferenee 
with  the  Princess,  The  King  replied, 
*  My  lord,  do  what  you  will ;  1  can 
thiiik  of  no  business ! '  To  a  rep«*tition 
of  the  proposal  the  same  answer  was  re- 
tunied.  Ly  the  a!r«'ncy  of  Somers  an 
interview  was  acconlinglv  arnini^ed,  in 
which  the  King  received  the  Princess 
with  cordiality,  and  informed  her  that 
the  palace  of  St.  James's  should 
he  appropriate<l  for  her  future  re- 
sidence." • 

The  demise  of  Queen  Mary  greatly 
exalted  the  fortunes  of  Anne.  l*he  l>iike 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  a  letter  to  Adnitral 
Russell,  remarks.  •'  Since  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  the  reconciliation  lie- 
tween  the  Princess  Anne  and  King  Wil- 
liam, the  Court  of  the  Princess  is  as 
much  crowded  as  it  was  before  desertcil : 
she  has  omitted  no  opportunity  to  show 
her  zeal  for  his  Majesty  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  our  friend  Mnrlboroiigh,  who 
has  no  small  credit  with  her,  seems  very 
r«rtolved  to  contribute  to  the  continuance 
of  this  union." 

Another  noble  correspondent  remarks, 
in  February,  1695,  ••  Her  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Denmark!  and  also 
her  husband  the  Prince,  have  received 
visits  of  condolence  for  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  from  all  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors and'  envoys  in  London."  But 
withal.  Anne  continued  to  carry  on  n 
deceptive  correspondence  with  her  exiled 
father,  at  St.  Germains,  who  fatliomed 
her  duplici^,  and  in  liis  journal  re- 
marked, •*  I'ne  Princess  Anne,  notwith- 
standing her  professions,  and  late  re- 
pentance, appears  now  to  be  more  satis- 
fied that  the  Prince  of  Orange  (King 
William)  should  remain,  though  he  bad 
used  her  ill,  and  usurped  on  her  riglits, 
than  that  her  father,  who  had  alwars 
cherishe<l  her  beyond  expnssion,  should 
be  restored  :  but  his  own  children  have 
lost  all  bowels  of  compassion  and  duty 
for  him." 

In  the  autumn  of  1695,  William,  on 
•  Coxa 
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returning  from  Ilolhind,  wluTcheusiisiIty 
pasmni  the  suinnivr  nionllis,  insuhcil 
Anne  by  neglccting^  to  answer  iier  con- 
gnitulat4>rv  address  on  liis  miliUirj  suc- 
coisca  in  Flanders;  (ho  had  t:iken  Numur, 
and  performe<l  otiier  martial  exploits ;) 
and  treatini''  hor  witii  marked  disresipect, 
when  she  attended  his  druwing-roonis ; 
conduct  wiiich  niaj  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  Commons,  insti;^ited  hy 
the  Princess,  had  forced  his  Majesty  to 
revoke  the  uncimstitutional  grunt  of  the 
principality  of  AVales,  which  he  had  just 
nreriously  made  to  his  Dutch  favourite 
Hentinek,  and  to  which  Anne  lielieved 
her  belitvetl  sou,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  alone  rntirled.  His  Majesty's 
marked  insolence  to  the  apparent  suc- 
cessor to  his  crown,  excited  a&rainst  liini 
such  audible  murmurs  front  thcpcople.ttic 
nobles,  and  even  hi.s  own  Kn«;li.sh  atten- 
dants at  I'oiirt,  that  he  soon  lound  it  ex- 
pedient to  desist  from  sucii  unpopular 
proceeding?.  Accordingly,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1695,  he  caused  all  prosier 
respect  and  ceremony  to  be  p:iid  to  the 
exalted  birth  and  rank  of  his  English 
■istcr-in-Iaw,  gave  her  possession  of  St. 
James's  Palace  as  a  town  residence,  and 
Windsor  Castle  for  a  summer  retreat, 
and  ctmferred  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
on  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Jie- 
sides  making  these  concessions,  the 
Orunire  King  conciliated  the  whole  of 
her  oiirty,  and  conferred  marks  of  royal 
favour  on  its  chief,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  even  on  sever  )\  others,  who  had,  he 
wns  aware,  lately  sent  proffers  of  loyalty 
to  James  II.  *'  Indeed,"  remarks  Cox, 
**  William  seems  to  have  discovered  that 
the  extensive  correspondence,  which  in 
the  preceding  period  of  his  reign  had 
been  maintainea  with  the  exiled  family, 
anise,  in  most  instances,  rather  from  fear, 
selfishness,  or  ingratitude,  than  from  dis- 
affection ;  and  in  proiiordon  as  his  throne 
became  more  stiible,  his  subjects  appeared 
less  hesitating  in  their  >dlegiance.  Hence 
at  different  times  be  employed  many  of 
those  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  im- 
plicated in  such  an  intercourse,  and  found 
no  cause  to  repent  of -his  confidence.  It 
was  probably  from  the  same  motive  that 
he  at  length  consigned  to  Marlborough 
employment  of  the  highest  trust. 


'  **  As  it  was  now  deemed  proper  to  form 
asepanite  establishment  for  the  youug 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  presumptiv«>  heir  to 
the  titronc,  the  Princi'ss,  his  mother  was 
anxious  that  the  charge  of  his  person 
should  be  confided  to  a  nobleman  so 
high  in  her  e:iteem.  and  so  ai-complishcd, 
as  the  Karl  of  MarllnM-ough.  Her  incli- 
nations Were  [lerfeetly  in  unison  with  the 
puiilic  voice  But  the  King  was  at  fir«t 
averse  to  the  up|H)intment.  and  at  one 
time  proposed  to  fill  the  offices  in  the 
new  estiililishment  witiiout  consulting 
her  wishes.  With  a  view  of  excluding 
Marlborough,  he  offered  the  post  of  g^ 
vernor  to  the  Duke  of  Shrexvshury,  who, 
from  ill  health,  was  then  solicitini^  per- 
mission to  relinquish  the  fatiguing 
ofiicc  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  Duke 
dcclinin.!^  the  appointment,  William  re- 
mained in  suspense,  from  dislike  of 
Murilmrougli,  and  the  difficulty  of  select- 
ing a  person  who,  with  equal  merit, 
was  less  obnoxious.  At  length  his  re- 
pugnance was  overcome  by  the  represen- 
tations of  Lord  Sundcrbind,  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  new  favourite.  Lord  Albe- 
marle, who  had  recent  It  supplanted 
Portland,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Tories,  who  were  rising  in  influence,  and 
the  dread  of  being  obliged  to  consign 
the  Prince  to  a  nobleman  of  so  froward 
a  temper  as  Lord  Rochester,  whose 
cause  was  espoused  by  the  violent  mem- 
bers of  his  party  Having  taken  bis  re- 
solution, he  conferred  the  office  on  Marl- 
borough in  the  most  gracious  manner ; 
and  dclivei'ed  the  young  Prince  into  his 
care  with  a  compliment  of  unusual 
warmth :  *  Teach  him,'  he  said,  *  to  be 
like  yourself,  and  he  will  not  want  ac- 
complishments.' 

**  The  coadjutor  of  Mnrlborongh  in  the 
office  of  preceptor  was  the  oelebnUed  Dr. 
Humet.  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  [al- 
though scarcely  fitted  for  the  post]  was 
{for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Kevo- 
ution]  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
King.  The  governor  and  preceptor  in- 
deed differed  widely  in  political  princi- 
ples, for  the  Bishop  was  distinguished 
oy  his  attachment  to  the  Whig  cause ; 
but  this  diversity  of  sentiment  create*!  no 
discordance  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  im- 
portant duties.  [Tlicy  made  an  outwiird 
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prfifcKsion  of  mutual]  esteem  and  respect, 
oml  tlu-ir  pul)lic  cotini'xioii  became  the 
foundation  of  a  friendship  [at  least  of 
intiTusts]  which  lostad  through  liTe. 

**  After  making  so  great  a  sacrifice  in 
the  choice  of  a  governor,  'William  becumo 
leM  scrupulous  in  inferior  regulations. 
Kxcept  the  nomination  of  Uumet,  as 
the  preceptor,  a<riiu->t  the  irish  of  tho 
rrincess,  who  disliked  his  political  prin- 
ciples, the  Kin?  seems  to  liuvc  left  to  her, 
or  rather  to  Murlborougli,  the  selt«tion  of 
the  diffi'ri'Ut  attendants  who  were  placed 
about  the  person  of  his  nephew. 

**  The  very  evening  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Marlborough  was  restored  to  his 
plice  in  the  privy  council,  and  to  his 
ntilitary  rank  and  employments.  In  the 
course  of  tho  two  succeetlintr  years  he 
was  also  named  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
who  Were  iutruslcd  with  tlie  gorernmeut 
during'  the  absence  of  the  King. 

**Tiie  :i|)|H»iiitmeut  of  Bishop  Burnet 
gave  great  (»[fenee  to  tho  violent  Tories, 
and  they  were  little  more  satislie«l  with 
that  of  Marlhorough,  in  whose  post  they 
were  anxious  to  place  tho  £arl  of  Roches- 
tor,  uncle  to  the  young  Prince.  But  their 
motion,  mado  in  parliament,  for  an  od- 
dn'ss  to  rcHiovQ  liishop  Burnet,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ceusure  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  his  Country  and 
Pusioi-iil  Letter,  which  had  been  onlered 
to  be  bunit  bv  the  common  executioner, 
woH  repelled  by  a  great  majority. 

"  Trained  up  under  a  governor  so  ac- 
complished, and  under  so  leaned  and 
skillul  a  preceptor,  the  young  Prince 
rapidly  improved  iu  personal  and  mental 
acquirements;  ood  gave  the  most  pro- 
misin^r  indications  of  virtttes  ond  quali- 
ties wliich  were  likely  to  adorn  a  crown. 
But  like  tho  Marcellus  of  Rome,  he  was 
shown  to  an  anxious  country,  only  to  be 
admired  and  regretted.  In  the  dawn  of 
vouth,  amidst  tho  vows  and  prayers  of 
his  destined  subjects,  he  was  hurried  to 
a  premature  rravo. 

"  Ix)rd  and  Lady  i^farlboroogh  were 
at  Althorpe  when  he  was  first  seized ; 
but  the  progress  of  the  faUd  disorder  was 
so  nipid.  that  the  afflicted  governor  ar- 
rived  at  Windsor  oidy  iu  time  to  receive 
the  dying  breath  of  his  royal  charge, 


who  expired  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jidr, 
1700,  aged  eleven  years  and  five  days.*' 
The  unfortunate  young  Prince  hud 
been  delicate  from  his  birth,  and  suffered 
from  water  on  the  brain.  lie  was  an 
exceedingly  precocious  child :  when  seven 
Tears  old  he  understood  the  terms  of 
tortification  and  navigation,  and  could 
marshal  a  company  of  boys,  who  had 
voluntarily  enli»ited'  themselves  to  attend 
him.  The  following  is  Hishop  Kennct's 
account  of  his  morLd  illness :  ^ 

"  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter was  in  a  great  meatsuro  occasioned 
by  tho  over-heuting  of  himself  in  the 
solemn    observance    of   his    birth- day, 
Wednesday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  July, 
1700.     After  the  ceremony   was  over, 
his  higliness  found  himself  fatigued  and 
indisposed.     The    next    day    he    com- 
plained of  his  throat,  and  of  a  sickness 
m  his  stomach.     All  Kriday  he  was  hot 
and   feverisli.     Ou   Satunhiy   morning, 
after  being  bled,  he  thought  himself  a 
little   better;   but  in   the  evenin?,  his 
fever  appearing  more  violent,  a  blister 
was  applied  to  him,  and  other  remedies 
administered.    The  same  day   a    rash 
appeared  in  his  skin,  which  increasing, 
on  Sunday  more  blisters  were  laid  on ; 
in    the    aiftemoon,  the   fever    growing 
stronger,  his  highness  went  into  a  de- 
lirium, which  ksted  with  his  life.     He 
passed  the  night  as  he  did   tho  pre- 
ceding, in  short,  broken  sleep  and  inco- 
herent talk.     Ou  Monday  the  blisters 
having  taken  effect,  and  the  pulse  mend- 
ing, tiie  physicians  that  attendcil   him 
tiiought  it  probable  his  highness. might 
recover;  but  about  eleven  at  night,  ho 
was  on  the  sudden  seized  with  a  difficult 
breathing,  and  could  swallow  nothing 
down,  insomuch  that  he  expired  before 
midnight.*' 

The  body  of  the  young  Prince  was 
solemnly  interred  on  the  ninth  of  August, 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Princess 
Anne,  who  a  few  months  previously  hon 
brought  into  the  world  an  infant,  that 
had  died  shortly  after  its  birth,  was  now 
childless;  her  bereavement  she  attri- 
buted to  Providence,  us  a  judgment  fot 
her  unfilial  conduct,  and  she  so  wrote  to 
her  father,  in  a  sorrowful,  pouitcutial 
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letter,  dtftailinn^  the  mournful  erent. 
Secretly  as  Anito  diitpatclied  this  letter, 
its  arriTnl  at  St.  Gcnii:iiirs  became 
known  to  William,  who  was  then  in 
Ilolbmd,  and  so  (>xasperated  htm  against 
her,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  reply  to 
the  letter  which  Marlborouf^h  disiwtched 
to  him,  annoancinsT  the  death  of  the 
young  Prince,  till  October,  when,  with- 
out a  single  expression  of  condolence 
or  sympathy  to  the  sorrowing  parents, 
he  wrote  to'Marllwrough  : — "  Loo,  Oc- 
tober tiie  fourth,  1700.  I  do  not  think 
it  necessiiry  to  employ  many  words  in 
exprcssiu;;  my  surprise  and  grief  at  the 
death  of  tin*  Duke  of  Gloucester.  It  is 
so  gi'Ciit  a  loss  to  me,  as  well  as  to  nil 
Knsflaml.  that  it  pierces  my  heart  with 
afliirtiou.'* 

King  William  rrrurnod  to  England 
on  the  eiglitrouth  of  October,  and  the 
risits  he  exuhunt^cd  with  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Denmark,  in  the  winter  of 
1700-1,  were  more  formal  than  friendly. 
He  detested  Anne  and  her  husband,  and 
a  desire  to  exclude  her  from  the  suc- 
cession, induced  him  at  this  period  to 
renew  the  offer  made  at  the  p<'ace  of 
Brswick,  of  adopting  Jaroei  II.'s  son, 
atierwurda  known  as  the  **  Pretender," 
as  his  successor.  An  offer  which  .was 
firmly  rejected,  but  which  at  the  iime 
became  public,  caused  great  excitement 
amongst  the  pedple,  and  was  significantly 
alluded  to  in  the  subjoined  Whig  effu- 
sion, by  the  venal  Tom  D'Urfey : — 

**  Stntnge  imwii  !  strange  news !  the  Jaoks*  of 
tli€  dtx 
Have  Kot,"  cried  Joan,  "  but  we  mind  not 
talSA; 
That  our  good  King,  through  ironderfiil  pity, 
Will   leave    his  crown  to  the  I'rince  of 
Wales, 
ThAt  peace  may  be  the  Ktronger  still. 
And  that  they  no  longer  may  rfibel." 

**  Flnh  !  'tis  a  Jest!"  cried  Gillian  of  Cmydon, 

Oilllan,  fair  GlUisB.  bright  QlUian  of  Croy- 
don; 

**  Take  off  your  glass !"  cries  Gillian  of  Croy- 
don, 

"  Here's  a  health  to  onr  master's  will.** 

Anne  had  laid  aside  her  mourning 
for  her  only  child  but  a  short  time, 

*  Jacobites.  The  above  trashy  lay  was 
suuK  to  the  popular  old  Hiigllsh  tune  of  "  Gil" 
llan  rif  Cmydon."  This  Giiilsn,  it  is  siip- 
Ikuwd,  WHM  A  htttiirifiil  hostess  of  Croydon,  iu 
the  time  of  il>*:iry  Vlll. 


when  news  of  the  death  of  her  !ll-tiM>d 
father*  reached  England.  Instiiiitly 
she  and  her  huslmud  resumed  their 
sables;  William,  also,  went  into  black 
for  his  departed  uncle  ;  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager did  so  likewise;  and,  in  fact, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  mourning 
for  the  exiled  James  II.  Iieeame  genenil 
throughout  England.  AVhethcr  Anno 
answered  the  letter  from  Maria  Itcatrix, 
imparting  to  her  her  father's  forgive- 
ness, blessing,  and  dying  charge,  enj«»iii- 
ing  her  to  cease  injuring  her  bmther — 
him  known  in  general  history  as  the 
Pretender — cannot  be  stated  for  c»r- 
tiintv;  although  hitherto  research  has 
faile<l  to  discover  any  such  document. 

Tlie  next  event  of  impommce  to 
Aiino.  was  the  death  of  William  III. 
From  the  day  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Juroes  II.,  Willianrs  health 
rapidly  declined.  His  infirmities  were 
so  much  increased  by  anxiety  of  miiitl. 
and  embarrassments  abroad,  that  during 
the  summer  of  1701  he  had  repenteilly 
prognosticated  to  his  friends  his  np- 
proaciiing  dissolution.  His  death  was 
accelerated  by  an  accidental  fall  from 
his  horse.  Sorrel,  at  Hampton  Court. 
**•  Supported  by  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
his  constitution  struggled  for  several 
weeks  against  the  progress  of  decay, 
and  his  dissolution  was  suspended  by 
Providence,  till  he  had  caused  the  Par- 
liament to  pass  an  Act  of  Attainder 
against  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales ; 
followed  by  another  for  the  abjuration 
of  the  pretended  Prince,  for  the  secu- 

*  In  a  letter  detailing  the  death  of  James, 
and  addreNMed  by  *  *  *  •  to  the  Kev.  Francis 
Koper,  ocenr  tlie  following  remarks^-**  When 
he  (James  11.)  wait  sure  and  sensible  of  his 
condition,  be  desired  and  did  reeetve  the 
Naerament.  As  a  preparatory  to  1^  he 
asked  pardon  of  all  whom  be  might  have  In 
any  way  injured ;  at  the  same  time  be  fnr> 

f^ave  all  the  worid,  the  Emperor  the  P.  of  O. 
William  III.),  his  daughter  (the  PrinoeMs 
Anne)^  and  every  one  of  his  subjects  who 
had  designedly  contrived  and  onntribatsd  to 
his  harms  and  misfortunes.  You  see,  Sir, 
be  tlyes  with  the  same  rpsig^ation  and  tran- 
quillity that  he  lived.  Yet  when  one  looks 
backs  on  the  misfortunes  of  this  afflicted 
Prince,  his  life,  and  the  piety  of  his  death, 
lie  can  liardly  rbrbeare  to  tliinke  that  he  dn 
nerved  a  more  favourable  fortune,  or  rpfii^ie 
him  A  coitipiisxioa  which  may  not  be  safe  tf> 
cxpressu  hen*..'* 
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ritr  of  bis  Majesty's  person,  and  the| 
person  of  the  Priiicvstf  of  Denmark,  and 
tlie  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  Pro. 
testant  line.  AVheii  the  bill  of  iibjura- 
tion  was  prescntctl  to  William  for  sig- 
nature, his  hand  whs  too  fechle  toj 
perform  its  ofllco,  and  he  stanii>cd  his 
name  to  it  n  few  huurs  bvlore  he 
breathed  his  lust.'*  The  day  before ■  he 
died,  Anne  «ent  n  polite  messui^n,  ear- 
nestly entreating  to  *»:  him ;  hut  he 
sternly  answered — "No."  An<l  to  the 
Priuce  of  Jhatinirk,  who  made  many 
ait4*mpt«  tn  enter  his  presence,  lie  sent 
tlitf  siinie  ruth*  rt -ply. 

lie  expiretl  in  the  arms  of  his  page, 
Sewel.  sit  eiglit  tiVloek  on  the  mornin};^  of 
SuiiduVyihe  ei<;hth  of  Murvh,  1702,  in  the 
fifty-seeond  yenr  of  his  a<;c.  iiml  tiie  four- 
teenth of  his  reiirii.  .Vt  midnight,  on  Sun 
day,  liie  twelfth  of  April,  hin  remains  wen' 
internsl  with  res;:il.  but  not  imptisiuf^ 
oltoeqnies,  by  tiic  side  of  his  euusort, 
Mary  II ,  in  Westniin.Hti'r  Abbi-y. 

At  this  |K>riod  the  Jacuhitcs  and  the 
discontented  reyolutiunists  were  in 
rooiimiug  for  James  the  Second,  and 
the  Whi}(s,  jn  compliance  with  the  Lord 
CbambtThiin's  pnH:lamation,  went  into 
deep  black  for  William  III.,  wiiich  so 
enraged  a  rhyming  Jacobite,  tliat  he 
wrote— 

"  In  sable  weeds  your  beaux  and  belles  ap- 

pewr. 
And  clovjft  the  erening  beauties  of  the  jear. 


the 


Monm  on,  je  foolliih,  (IwhIoaAble  thlnffSi 
Mourn  for  your  own   misfiMtuaee    wot 

Kinif's; 
Monm  for  the  mighty  mam  of  eoin  mlMpenC, 
MoHt  pmUlirallj  given,  and  idly  spent  t 
Mourn  for  your  taptmtry,  nnd  your  statues  too^ 
Our  Windsor  gutted  to  adorn  his  Loo ; 
MiMirn  r<ir  the  mitre,  long  from  Seotland  gone. 
And  much  more  monm  your  union  coming  un; 
Moura   for  the  ten  ywers*  war  «m1  dismal 

weather. 
And  taxes  strong  like  necklaces  together, 
on    salt,   malt,    paper,   cyder,  lights,    and 

leather ; 
Much  for  the  civil  list  need  not  be  said, 
Tliey  tnily  monm  wlio  are  fifteen  months 

unpaid. 
Well,  then,  my  friends,  since  things  you  see 

ari^  so. 
Let's  e'en  mourn  on ;  'twould  lessen  much  our 

woe, 
Had  Sorrel  stumbled  thirteen  years  ago; 
Voiir  sea  has  oft  run  purple  to  the  shitre. 
And  Flanders  been  manured  with   LngliKh 


gore 


i»» 


At  tlie  time  of  William's  death,  the 
nation  was  making  preparation  for  war 
with  France  and  Spam,  a  state  of  things 
which  was  thus  brought  about.  On  the 
death  of  James  II.,  his  son's  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  England  were  supporteil 
by  I#ouis  XIV.,  which  so  exaspenited 
William,  that  he  entered  into  nn  alli- 
ance with  iloUand  and  the  Emperor,  to 
cripple  the  p«>wcr  of  France,  and  to 
seize  upon  Spain,  and  partition  it  be- 
tween them ;  an  uniust  measnre,  which 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  parliament  of 
England,  and  which  formed  the  precedent 
for  the  partition  of  onb^py  Poland. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Anne*fi  ntentiim  and  eoroHOiwn — She  eon/en  favwtn  end  high  honoura  on  the 
Mnribwoughi  and  their  frieude — Dtderu  war  againet  France  and  Spaht — 
Aboiiahee  Ue  teUi/uf  of  pfaeee  in  the  royal  houaeho/d — Eetabtiehee  *'  Quten  Annexe 
Bowtttf* — Makea  a  progmt  to  Bath — Diegttieee  herretmUion  of  sentiment  towanU 
Zitdy  Marlborough — Oonfera  a  dukedom  on  Marlborough'-^Securee  a  pertnanent 
reretttte  oh  her  husband^  Prince  George  of  Dettmark — Coneolee  the  haeheee  of 
JTar/borough  on  the  death  of  her  aon^Siege  of  Bom — The  great  atorm — Biahop 
Ken — The  Archduke  Charlea  viaita  Amie—  She  tottehee  for  the  King'a-evtl — 
Birih'dag  aolemnization-^Convoeation-^Oceaaional  conformity  bill — Anne  enalaved 
by  the  Marlboroitghe — Betuma  thanka  at  St,  PauCa  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim — 
The  Torica  ojfend  her  by  inviting  the  Eiectreat  Sophia  to  England — She  givea  her 
eonjfdcncc  to  the  Marlborough  party  and  the  IFhiga. 


t  1^,1  night  of  Wil- 
A  I'riactM  Anns   and 


.(.Jsniti' 


the  mutt  of  lliL'  t-Tviit.  whivh  woiiJtl 
n-nilar  tb*  fomirr  a  i|ui-cn,  nnd  the 
Uil'T  an  im[icriu<M  dii-liiti>r  of  Eiig- 
knxl'i  nr<jiiit,(-.  llwliofi  I'unit-t  WM  Ibc 
Br'i  t»  liriiiK  Anne  tlic  neiri  ur  Kinj: 
Milliuiii'i  diiitli:  fct,  fur  hii  nfficiuiu 
•Ifiirt*  tu  guin  till-  wliunlafN  oii-r  the 
Kuri  ur  Emi-X;  tlicn  lord  of  the  hnl- 
ekinilHT  in  waiting,  wliow  propiT  office 


nligiuiu  nrjiuip 
tiuD  of  thu  croi 


i.-<l  oi 


.>r  lii< 


■■h« 

fin)^  at  cuurt. 


On  llii!  Mnrnini;  <tt  her  ucrcuion  ti> 
tlio  tlinmc,  anil  a  bcieht  wninTrr  morn- 
hi;  it  wni,  Amiw  lielil  ■  jirivatv  Iitk  at 
St  Jiimn'i;  [o  thii  leicv  tlic  Inulin; 
oourtivn    and    palitiviana  hoxlenpd    in 

tlia  iiiiu'iiivhiiig  E:i[1  of  ChirL'Bdun,  who, 
■a  he  nTtnvd  to  awear  lillif^innce  to  her 
■■  hia  toterrigii,  and  di-cluicd  that  lie 
had  only  cunia  tu  talk  to  her— in  tint, 
to  reiiiiad  lior  at  the  pmiiiiiie  tlmt  the 
node  to  herf»(hrr  after  thedeuth  of  her 


inly  uccept  it 

fay    all   the 
rvct— he  ttia 


>c  to  tlie 


It  for  hei 


1  admit- 


tance to  HIT  fircacnce. 

Although  the  day  of  her  Mnjettj'a 
■eeeauon  (ran  Sonday.  on  that  daj  'ho 
prJTy  enaiieil  lorniulT  liailod  hirr  ui 
their  SuTerrifn ;  and  butli  hoDaca  of 
purliament  me',  and  ult^r  diiplayini; 
thuir  loyally  in  IcnRlliT  tpeechw,  lliey 
in  the  eieniii):^,  and  in  two  lepiirute 
boilie*,  pnxntt^  Ihr  Queen  with  con' 
notulalnrj  aildreueg.  She  aniwered 
them  wicli  remarkHble  dignity  and 
grace,  and  uhoitt  thri'e  in  Uie  urternoon 
of  thii  eientfiil  Siindur,  wm  priwhiinied 
Qoron  of  Englnnd.  Itvlund.  and  Fraiet, 
in  the  eitii.  nt  Umdun  ami  Wwtiiiin- 
iter,  umidsi  lln'  Imid  iicclaniutiuna  ur  thi! 

**Atthi  tiiucuftbeQuccn'iiicc«*iun," 


i)  mott  [n  accordance  with  facia  brought 
to  light  by  modem  rcMarsh)  the  bril- 
liant prmpect  which  opened  tu  her  licw. 
The  r<.-ci.-nt  di-ath  of  her  liither  relitt'-'l 
hir  fTiim  the  wniplct  which  (luiurly) 
ahe.  hiul  filt  al  hu  •ccliuion;  nod  tliu 
diiputeil  legitiniaej  of  her  bruthiT,  iii- 
dx^-d  her  lu  OM^uieice  in  tlie  arnui»i'- 
mcnti  at  tlie  Ic^alulare ;  fur  ex-n  if  he 
wot  nut  iiipuiiaititiuui.  alie  penuuilol 
hnorlf  tliat  tie  wu  ditqualificd  by  hia 
Iplei,  and  that  her  iiMiinip- 
~  nrai  neceuary  to  ic- 
of  tlie  E>Iabli»b<-d 
Chunh."  "  Wlienluwihe  bad  >ui'h  a 
parlinlitr  to  thoie  thut  I  knew  tu  be  J;i- 
eohitrt,''  ob-ervifl  the  Countesi  of  M;irl- 
liuruu^h,  '*  I  allied  her  whether  ihe  had 
u  niliid  to  gire  up  her  crown?  liir  if  it 
had  bt-cn  bet  cvUKience  nut  to  wrar  it, 
i  d<i  aolemnly  proteat  I  would  not  bnTe 
dritiirhed  her,  or  alrii^lcd  aa  1  did. 
Mat  alio  laid  me  the  wiu  not  turr  that 
the  lyimt  a/  Wala  wa*  her  biutlier, 
and  that  it  woi  not  practicable  fur  him 
'   cunie  hero  without  ruin  lo  the  religion 

Her  Majeity  opened  parliament  in 
ite  on  the  eleTentli  of  Manb,  and  in 
i|ieeeh  delivered  witli  a  graceful,  win- 

obaerred,  "  Al  I  know  my  awn  hnrt  to 
'-  entirely  Kngliib,  I  can  very  linesrely 
lurf  you,  there  ia  not  anything  yon 
1  expect  or  dnire  IVom  ma,  wbidi 
I  ahflll  not  be  ready  to  do  for  the  bap- 
pineaa  and  proapenly  uf  England;  and 
joix  (ball  BiwaTa  Bud  me  a  itrict  and 
luligioiu  o^rVer  of  my  woid." 

net  kingdom, 
Queen  tliem 
till  the  thirteenth  of  llurch.  She  Bnt 
ejcrciied  her  regnil  uutliurity  by  nomi- 
nating lier  hutband.  Prince  Geuc^e  of 
Denmark,  generaiiiaimu  uf  the  army  and 
lord  high  edminU.  Heing  rcgardeil 
dj  D(  a  labject,  the  Prince  continued 
occupy  a  leat  in  the  Houae  of  Lonla, 
Willi  prL«>dence  liefuri;   nil   oilier  prnsr*, 
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•*  Three  days  after  her  accctsion,  her 
XfaJMty  nominated  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
horough  knight  of  tlio  garter ;  nnd  on 
the  ensning  daj  he  was  appointed  gene- 
ral of  the  British  forces  at  home  and 
ahroad;  and  shortly  afterwards,  master 
of  the  horse.  His  countess  was  also 
made  groom  of  the  stole,  mistress  of  the 
robes,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  purse." 

The  Commons  settled  upon  Anne,  for 
life,  the  like  sum  which  they  had  granted 
to  his  late  Majesty, William  III. ;  and  on 
the  thirtieth  of  March  she  went  in  state 
to  parliament,  to  gire  her  assent  to  this 
bill,  and  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
declared,  **  That  she  would  straiten  her- 
self in  her  own  expenses,  rather  than 
not  contribute  all  she  could  to  her  sub- 
jects* ease  and  relief;  and  as  the  rerenuc 
would  probably  fall  short  of  what  it 
formerly  produced,  she  would  give  di- 
rections that  £100,000  be  upplied  to  the 
public  service,  in  the  present  yeur,  out 
of  the  revenne  they  had  so  unuuiiiiously 
given  her."  An  act  of  politic  genero- 
sity, which  gave  universal  satisfaction  to 
the  parliament  and  the  nation  at  large. 

In  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
Anne  received  visits  of  condolence  ou 
the  death  of  William  1X1.,  and  congra- 
tulations on  her  own  accession,  from  uU 
the  umbnssifedors  and  envoys  in  England ; 
and  the  bishops,  the  eler^,  the  city  of 
Loudon,  and  all  the  counties,  cities,  and 
corporate  bodies,  presented  her  ad- 
dresses on  the  same  subject.  The 
twenty-third  of  April  (being  St.  George's 
Diiy),  1702,  was  appointed  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's eoronation.  At  eleven  in  the 
morning  of  that  day,  Anne,  who  at  the 
time  was  disabled  nrom  walking,  by  aL 
attack  of  gout,  went  privately  in  a 
sedan-chair  from  St  James's  Palace  to 
the  Court  of  Wards,  where  she  remained 
till  the  nobles,  who  took  part  in  the 
imposing  ceremonials,  were  duly  mar- 
shalled, when  she  proceeded  in  proces- 
sion to  Westminster  Hall ;  and  after  be- 
ing robed,  took  her  seat  under  the  cano- 
py, b^  the  side  of  the  table  on  which  the  ' 
regalia  were  placed.  Immediately  these 
were  dnly  distributed  to  their  appointed 
bti;rers,  tne  procession  moved  forward, 
tlirciigh  Faiato  laru.  along  by  the  iiroad 
Sanctuary,  and  so  into  the  Abbey  by  the 


west  door.  "  The  Queen,"  says  Boyer, 
**  wai  carried  in  an  open  eliair  by  tliC 
Broad  Sanctuary,  the  houses  on  both 
sitics  being  crowded  with  spcctitors, 
who  made  the  welkin  ring  with  shouts 
of  joy,  as  her  Majesty  p:u>iH.-d  br."  Her 
train  was  Itonie  hy  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  I^dy  Elizabeth  Sey.iiour, 
I^dy  Mary  Hyde,  and  I^idy'  ^lary 
Pierrepoint,  afterwnnls  the  distinguished 
authoress.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta- 
gue. The  cerenioiiial  of  the  coronation 
did  not  materially  dilfer  from  the  pre- 
cedents pi-eviou;«ly  deUiiled  iu  this  work, 
and  then  tore  need  imt  he  rejK'ated  iu 
this  plaee.  The  primate  |)errurnied  the 
recot^nition,  hy  preavntin*^  the  Queen  to 
the  brilliant  usseiultlv,  and  luiully  ex- 
claiming. **Sir8,  1  fiere  present  unto 
you  Queen  Anne,  uudouUte<l  (iueen  of 
this  realm.  Whereas,  all  ycu  that  are 
come  this  day  to  do  your  homage  and 
service,  are  you  williu:?  to  do  the  s:uue  r" 
" God  save  Queen  .Anne!"  shouted  the 
noble  assembly  ugsiin  and  again,  in 
reply ;  and  then  tiie  trumpets  soundeil, 
and  the  choir  chiiunted  the  anthem, 
commencing,  **•  The  Queen  shall  rejoice 
in  thy  strength,  O  Lord ! " 

After  the  sermon,  which  was  preached 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  lennlscn. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  read  tlie  fol- 
lowing declaration,  which  Anne  at  the 
same  time  reiieuled,  and  afterwards  sub- 
scribed :  **  I,  Anne,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Queen  of  England,  Scotland,  Franco,  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. ;  do 
solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess, 
testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  believe, 
that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  there  is  not  any  transubstanti- 
ation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at  or 
after  the  consecration  thereof,  by  any 
person  whatsoever.— Secondly.  That  the 
invocation  or  adoration  of  tiie  Virgin 
Mary,  or  any  other  saint,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  as  they  are  now  used  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  are  superstitious 
and  idolatrous.— Hiirdly.  And  I  do 
solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  pro- 
fess, testify,  and  dechire,  that  I  do  make 
this  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof, 
in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words  read  to  me,  as  they  arc  commonly 
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mkientood  bj  Eagti^  ProCmaats,  vitli- 
PM  aiay  evMSHm,  cquivoeatiuo,  or  iB«aial 
raerraium  wliafjoerer.  ami  witlioot  any 
dispensation  already  grantrd  me  for  Uiu 
purpoffe  by  the  Pope,  or  aar  other  ae- 
tlHH'itj'  or  penon,  or  witlioot  anr  hope 
of  such  dtspensatioBS  from  anr  penoa  or 
anthority  whatever,  or  without  tliinkin*^ 
1  am  or  can  be  aeqoitte*!  before  God  or 
man,  or  alisolred  of  tliis  dccUratioo  or  of 
anjr  part  thcre<»f,  although  tlie  Pope,  or 
ttiir  iMlicr  person  or  powcT  whatS(ie%'iT, 
sImiuM  (li«|M'nse  with  or  anuiil  the  a:inii% 
or  declare  that  it  was  noU  and  roid  from 
the  beginning." 

When  her  Majesty  had  si«;ned  this 
d«*cLinition,  Tennison,  in  a  loud,  clear 
rotce,  dc'ni.inde«I,  **  I»  your  Majesty 
willing  to  take  the  corunulion  oatli }" 

**  I  :itn  willing,"  re9p<»ndtHl  the  (^ueen. 

*'  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and 
swt-ar  to  gnVrm  the  p«.>ople  of  Uiis  king- 
dom, and  the  dominions  thereto  belong- 
ing, according  to  the  statutes  of  parlia- 
ment agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  same  ?** 

**  I  folemnly  promise  so  to  do." 

**  Will  you,'  to  your  power,  cause  law 
and  justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in 
all  your  judgments  r* 

••  1  will." 

**  Will  ^ou,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the 
true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Protestant  reformed  religion,  estiiblished 
bv  law ;  and  will  you  preserve  unto  the 
bislio|)s  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to 
the  churches  committed  to  their  charge, 
all  such  rights  and  privileges  os  by  biw  do 
or  itiiall  appertain  to  them  any  of  them  ?" 
.    '*  All  tins  1  promise  to  do.'* 

The  Queen  then  went  to  the  altar, 
knelt  on  t)ie  steps,  and  with  her  riifht 
liuud  uiK>n  the  grosit  Hible,  said,  **  The 
thinjfs  wliicli  I  have  hero  before  promised, 
1  will  perform  and  keep,  so  help  me  God." 

Having  kissed  the  book,  her  Mujctty 
returned  to  her  seat,  the  choir  sung  ^'  Veni 
Creator,*'  and  the  Archbishop  solemnly 
anointed  and  crowned  her ;  which  cere- 
monies completed,  tiio  Arohbishop  bless- 
ed her,  in  these  words  :— 

"  The  Lord  bless  und  keep  yon ;  the 
Iiord  moke  the  ligiit  of  hii  countenanoe 
to  shine  upon  yon,  and  be  gracious  to 


the  Lord  proCrei  fern  in  all  roar 
ways,  aad  pcnenre  yo«  from  cvrry  evil 
thing:  the  Lord  prosper  the  works  of 
yov  own  hands  npun  yon:  the  Loid 
prober  roar  haadT  work.** 

**  Amen  T  loudly  rrapuaded  Che  aoKB- 
bled  peers  and  pnjates. 

**  May  all  the  blesxings  of  heaven  and 
earth  phAteoosly  deseemi  npon  yua:  the 
I»rd  give  yon  of  the  dew  of  Itraven  aad 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  a  fruitful  eoun* 
try  and  liealUiful  St-asons,  a  faitlifiA 
8<.-n.ite.  and  a  quiet  empire,  wise  ooun- 
s«-lU>ni,  Mild  viciurious  armit-s ;  a  loyal 
nobility,  a  dutiful  gentry,  and  an  lionesC, 
IK-aceablc,  and  obedient  cunimonalty.** 

To  which  the  assembly  ifspondcd, 
"  Amen  r 

*'Tlie  liord  preserve  your  life,  and 
establish  your  throne,  that  vour  reign 
may  lie  prospen»us  and  yuur  davs  many ; 
that  yon  may  lire  long  in  this  world, 
obeyeid  and  honoured  and  hcluved  by 
vour  people,  ever  increasing  in  favour 
Doth  witn  God  and  man.  and  leave  a 
nnmerons  postcritr  to  rule  these  king- 
doms after  yon,  oy  succession,  in  all 
ages.** 

**  Amen !"  was  again  uttered  by  the 
assembled  peers  and  prelates,  who  then 
offered  their  homage,  bv  **  seemingly  " 
kissinj^  her  Majesty's  left  cheek,  and 
touching  her  crown ;  and  as  a  conclusion 
to  the  coronation  ceremonies,  the  final 
anthem  was  cbounted,  the  tojvl  pardon 
read,  the  coronation  medals  distributed, 
and  lostly,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  people,  with  long  and  repeated  shouts, 
that  made  the  roof  of  the  Abliey  quiver, 
cried,  **  Long  live  Queen  Anne !  God 
bless  her  Majesty!" 

After  the  Qiieen  had  been  formally 
divested  of  her  consecrated  n^lia,  and 
had  offered  them  at  the  shnne  of  St. 
Edward,  she  assumed  her  state  crown 
and  purple  robes,  and  passing  in  proces- 
sion to  Westminster  Hall,  pcirtook  of 
the  coronation  banquet,  which  proceeded 
according  to  established  custom,  and  was 
unmarkMl  by  any  blunder,  accident,  or 
misfortune.  At  hulf-piist  eight  the  ban- 
quet terminated ;  and  Anne,  exhausted 
with  the  duties  of  the  day,  privately  re- 
turned, in  a  close  sedan  chair,  to  St. 
Juniva's  Palace  where,  immediately  she 
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eonlil  prer^iU  on  bcr  husband.  Prince 
(jeoi^,  to  put  an  end  to  the  carouse  in 
which  he  and  his  private  friends  were  in- 
dulging, slie  retired  to  rest.  The  corana- 
tion  gave  gr(*nt  Batisf.iction  to  the  people, 
who  tcstitied  their  juy  by  illuminations, 
ringing  o(  liells.  loyal  feasts,  and  drink- 
ing Douts.  and  other  entertainments  usual 
on  such  oet-asions. 

The  Countess  of  ^larlborough  now 
ruled  us  supremely  over  the  Qutrn  iis 
her  Majesty  did  over  the  p«ople. 
Amongst  other  proofs  of  regnrd,  Anui', 
recollectins:  that  in  their  excui-sions 
through  Windsor  Park  the  Countess 
hud  repeatedly  udmired  the  situation  of 
the  great  lotfge,  seized  the  cnrliest  op- 
portunity of  offering  her  the  mn;;^ers)ii|). 
to  which  that  Wh^o  was  attaclied.  In 
one  of  her  familiar  notes,  after  alltidiiii; 
to  Lord  Portland,  wiio  h;id  been  ranu^er 
under  tlio  late  King,  and  detested  tlie 
Countess,  she  added,  *' Mentioning  this 
worthy  {Msrson  puts  nie  in  mind  to  ask 
dear  Mrs.  Freeman  a  question  which  I 
would  have  done  some  time  ago ;  and 
that  is,  if  you  would  have  the  lodge  for 
your  life,  because  the  warrant  must  be 
made  out  accordingly ;  and  anything 
that  is  so  much  satisfaction  as  this  poor 
place  seems  to  be  to  you,  I  would  give 
dear  "Mn,  Freeman  for  all  her  days, 
which  I  pmy  God  may  be  as  many  and 
ns  truly  happy  as  this  world  can  make 
you."  The  Countess  gratefully  accepted 
this  olfer,  embellished  the  lodge  at  a 
great  expense,  and  it  became  her  fa- 
vourite rendenoe. 

"  Similar  proofs  of  favour  flowe<l  on 
tboM  who  were  connected  with  Marl- 
Itorough  and  hit  lady  by  blood  or 
friendship.  Lady  Harriet  Godolphin 
and  Lady  Spencer,  their  two  daughters, 
were  nominated  ladies  of  the  bed 
chamber.  The  Sunderland  family  also 
felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  power- 
ful interest.  At  the  particular  inter- 
cession of  the  Countess,  Bol)ert,  Karl  of 
Sunderland,  obtained  tlie  renewal  of  the 
annual  pension  of  £2,000,  which  had 
been  gninted  him  by  the  late  King, 
together  with  the  payment  of  the  nrrears 
since  its  suspension.  The  exertion  of 
the  same  interest,  together  with  Marl* 
borough's,  obtained  for  Lord  Godolphin 


the  title  and  privileges  of  lord  higli 
treasurer.  The  principles  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Godolphin  indirectly  influenced 
the  character  of  the  administration 
formed  under  their  auspices.  As  they 
were  both  moderate  'J\iries,  and  as  the 
Whig  partialities  of  the  Countess  were 
eitiier  not  yet  developed,  or  not  allowed 
to  operate,  the  Queen  was  left  to  consult 
her  own  private  inclinations  and  private 
antipathies  in  the  choice  of  a  ministry, 
from  which  the  Wl'.igs  wt-rc  mostly 
excluded.  Kven  the  Privy  Council  was 
purgetl  of  the  obnoxious  ]Mirty ;  for  the 
namt^sof  ihedistinguishetl  Whig  leaders, 
Halifax.  S<>mers,  and  OrfonI,  found  no 
place  in  the  list  announced  by  the  new 
Sovereign.  Not  satiritied  with  monopo- 
lising tlic  higher  posts  of  the  stiite 
and  tiie  law,  tlie  Tories  were  anxious  to 
exclude  their  political  antagonists  even 
from  the  subordinate  ofliec  of  justice  of 
the  peace.  In  this  view,  however,  they 
were  thwarted  by  the  moderate  ct»unh«ls 
of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin.  who 
Would  not  suffer  them  to  indulge  their 
party  autiptithies  to  the  full  extent. 

"As  Anne  was  deeply  inihned  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  Tories  agtiinst  foreign 
connexions,  and  as  the  nntuml  timidity 
of  her  sex  inclined  her  to  peucc,  notliing 
but  the  dangers  which  encomimssed  her 
throne  could  have  urged  her  to  adopt 
the  same  vigorous  policy  and  the  same 
hostility  against  Fnin'ce  which  had 
marked  the  reign  of  her  pnnlccessor. 
Indeed,  her  situation  admitted  of  neither 
deliberation  nor  delay.  The  |)ower  of 
Louis,  which  had  been  rapidly  aug- 
mented by  a  long  and  successful  career  of 
violence  and  craft,  had  now  attained  its 
utmost  height.  The  occupation  of  the 
towns  and  countries  on  the  upper  Uliine 
oi)ened  the  way  for  the  invasion  of 
Southern  Germany;  while  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance which  he  had  acquired  by 
placing  his  grandson  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  with  the  possession  of  the  Ke- 
therlands,  the  Milanese,  and  other  depen- 
dencies, rendered  him  the  arbiter  of 
Europe.  With  such  a  formidable  pow«r 
to  contend  against,  the  Dutch,  who 
yet  trembled  at  the  recollection  of  the 
recent  invasion,  and  who  had  purchased 
the  libcmtiuu  of  their  captive  troops  by 
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iickiiowlodgtng  PIiili[>.  lisid  no  hope  of 
pi'imcrviii*;  their  inde]>ciulvnce  but  by  the 
Kuccour  and  support  of  Kii<rlaiid.  The 
ISinperor,  notwiiiistundiiiif  the  tempo* 
nirv  success  of  his  arms  in  Itdv,  was 
emburrasscd  bv  the  ri:»in,!;  n4)olh'on  in 
Hungary;  and  found  hinisulf  cng^nj^I 
in  a  contest  niuuifostlr  um  411:1!.  and 
nppiirently  hopeU^^ts,  unltss  lie  u':i!i  uuUii 
by  the  niuritime  i)owor«.  The  f>ukc  of 
Suvoy,  hemniuti  m  by  the  territories  of 
tlie  iiourlMin  Princes,  w:ui  aMliicnl  to  :i 
st'tlc  of  vsLNS.iiu<jru  uiidcT  Fniiici'f  and 
could  cntertiiiii  no  hope  of  dolivcninco, 
unless  Austria  was  euuldcd  to  c&U:!*! 
its  aequibitiou^  in  Italy. 

**Sueh  heiui;  ilio  circumstances  of  those 
powers,  whose  position  or  military  forct- 
nii^ht  enable  them  to  make  head  a!;:iin;>t 
the  ttj^gressioUH  of  France,  lln-re  seviiicd 
little  prospect  that  the  states  of  the  Con- 
tinent would  succeed  in  reptUiiig  the 
common  danger.  It  was  obvious  that 
if  Louis  could  eyen  for  a  short  period 
attich  the  Dutch  to  his  interest,  or 
render  them  passive,  and  paralyse 
Austria,  he  would  prtifit  by  bis  vast  re- 
sources and  commanding  attitude,  to 
restore  the  dei)endent  family  of  Stuart 
to  the  British  throne,  and  thus  secure 
the  only  country  which  could  resist  his 
career  of  ambition.  Therefore,  on  the 
fourth  of  May,  in  conformity  with  the 
promise  to  the  States  and  Austria,  a  de- 
claration of  hostilities  was  issued  agtunst 
France  and  Spain  *,  and  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration was  taken  by  the  members  of 
botli  Houses,  and  the  name  of  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia  was  introduced  in  the  public 
prayers  for  the  royal  family,  as  next  in 
succession  to  the  cpjwn.*' 

Two  of  Anne's  acta  on  her  accession 
are  highly  praiseworthy.  She,  by  order 
in  council,  al>->lished  the  corrupt  prac- 
tice of  selling  places  in  the  roytu  house- 
hold, and  by  remitting  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths  of  the  Church,  which  she 
might  lawfully  have  appropriated,  esta- 
blished the  fund  known  as  **  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,*'  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  livings  of  the  poorer  clergy. 
This  summer  Prince  George  suffered 
severely  from  asthma,  and  by  the  advice 
of  his  physicians,  her  Mojesty  resolved 
*  Coxe. 


to  accompany  him  on  a  progrcsi  to  Bath. 
The  Queen  and  Prince  set  out  from 
Wind.<M)r  on  the  twenty-fillh  of  August ; 
the  same  eveninn^  they  nMclieil  Oxford, 
where,  after  Prince  George  had  been 
entertained  at  a  sumptuous  supi>er  in 
Christ  Church,  they  rested  for  the  night. 
Till!  day  following,  her  Majristy  visited 
the  University,  where  she  listeiietl  with 
evident  Kitisfaction  to  a  loyal  oration 
delivered  by  the  University  onitor;  was 
rut4*rtained  by  a  concert  of  miisie;  |iar- 
took  of  the  Uinquet  provided  for  the 
oeeusioii ;  and  graciously  accepted  the 
usual  pr«  seiits  of  a  Itible  and  Prayt  r* 
book,  nnd  a  pair  of  Woodstock  gloves. 
From  Oxford  the  Queen  and  Prince  took 
coach  to  Cirencester,  p:issed  the  nisi^ht 
there,  and  the  next  d.iy  reached  Bath. 
The  road  they  journeyed  along  was 
crowded  by  spectators,  who  greeted 
them  with  deafening  shouts  of  loyalty, 
and  on  nearing  Bath,  two  hundred 
maidens,  attired  as  Amazons,  and  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  welcomed  he 
Majesty,  and  escorted  her  into  the  city. 
Tlie  royid  party  visited  Bristol,  and 
after  a  progress'  in  which  her  Majesty 
wns  every\vliere  reeeived  with  enthu- 
siastic loyalty,  returned  to  Wiiid«or.  and 
thence,  on  the  fifteenth  of  OctobtT,  the 
Queen  and  her  husband  proceeded  to 
London,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  the 
palace  of  St  James's. 

**  Although  the  Queen  had  hitherto 
concealed  the  fact,  npon  her  first  coming 
to  the  throne,"  remarks  Swift,  "  Lady 
Marlborough  had  lost  all  favour  with 
her."  This  revulsion  in  Anne's  senti- 
ments towards  her  **dear  Mrs.  Freeman," 
although  unknown  to  Swift,  took  place 
about  eighteen  months  before  her  ac- 
cession, and  was  thus  occasioned.  One 
day  Anne  remarked  that  she  had  no 
gloves  on,  and  sent  her  maid,  ^frs  Hill, 
to  fetch  them  from  the  table  in  an 
adjoining  room,  where  she  remembered 
she  had  left  them.  Mrs.  Hill  obeyed, 
and  on  entering  the  room,  found  Lady 
Marlborouffh  there  with  the  very  gloves, 
which  she  bad  evidently  pUccd  by  mis- 
take on  her  own  han£.  ^Vhen  ap- 
prised of  the  fact,  the  haughty  conntess 
turned  up  her  nose,  and  with  an  air  of 
supreme  dis»dain,  exclaimed  loud  enoujjh 
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for  Anne  to  disdnctlv  hear  ctltj  word, 
**  W  hat,  have  Ithut  odious  woniiin  scioves 
on  !'*  Then  hastily  pulling  them  off,  and 
dashing  them  on  ttie  lluor,  proceeded, 
"  Take  them  away*  take  them  away!  for  I 
detestanythin*;  that  has cTcn  touched  that 
di«i^rec*u))le  woman/*  A  grata  personal 
insult,  wliich  Anne  kept  a  profound 
secret,  but  ncrer  for^it  nor  forgive. 
L:idy  >r:irlborough,  not  supposing  that 
her  too-indnlgont  mistress  had  overheard 
her  needlessly-uttered  cniel  words,  was 
blind  to  the  fact,  that  her  Majesty  bc;run 
her  rei^n  with  changed  feelings  towards 
her.  Aune,  with  a  duplicity  for  wiiich 
she  was  n^markuble,  disguised  hc-r  sen- 
timents, that,  out  of  gratitiulc  to  tlie 
Karl  of  Marlborough,  she  miglit  gratify 
his  greedy  appetite  for  wealth  and  titk-s. 
With  this  view,  she,  on  asccuiliu;?  tlie 
throne,  {isiid  to  her  supposed  fsivourites 
greater  attentions,  and  lavished  on  them 
mure  endearing  expressions  tliun  hereto- 
fore; but  that  her  purport  was  to  ulti- 
mately put  them  away,  cannot  for  a 
moment  oe  doubted. 

When  the  Queen  came  to  St.  James's, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  she  left  her 
haughty  farourite  at  Windsor,  and  on 
tiitt  twenty-second  of  October,  two  days 
after  oiiening  parliament  in  person,  she 
wrote  to  the  countess :  *'  It  is  very  uneasy 
to  your  poor  unfortunate  fixithful  2Ioriey 
[Queen  Anne],  to  think  that  she  has  so 
very  little  in  her  power  to  show  you 
how  sensible  I  am  of  all  Lord  Marl- 
borough's kindness,  especially  when  he 
deserres  all  that  a  rich  crown  could 
give ;  but  since  there  is  nothing  else  ai 
this  time,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  leave, 
as  soon  ai  he  comes,  to  muke  him  a 
duke.  I  know  that  my  dear  Mn.  Fru- 
man  [Lady  Marlborough^  does  not  care 
for  anything  of  that  kind,  nor  am  I 
satisfied  with  it,  because  it  docs  not 
enough  express  the  value  I  have  for 
Mrs.  Freeman,  nor  ever  can,  how  pas- 
sionately I  am  yours,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Freeman." 

As  in  this  letter  no  mention  is  made 
of  an  adequate  grant  to  support  so  high 
a  dignity  (an  important  omission,  which 
It  will  be  seen  Iser  Mtijesty  immediately 
hftdrw^rds  suppUedV  the  countess  wrote 
ui  earnest  terms  to  iibr  husband,  urging 


him  to  decline  this  accession  of  honour; 
but  ho  answered  by  requesting  her  to 
express  his  heartfelt  j^rulitade  to  th* 
Queen  for  her  extmordiuary  kinduess  to 
him. 

On  I^rd  Mayor's  day,  her  ^raiesty  and 
the  Prinec  attended  the  civic  banquet, 
and  five  davs  previously  Auue  wrote  to 
Ladv  Marlburougii :  ^*  Ssince  you  havo 
stuid  so  long  at  WiuiiMir,  I  wish  now, 
for  your  own  sake,  that  ymi  will  stay  till 
after  Lord  Mavor*«  duv/fur  it  vou  are  in 

•  ■  • 

town,  you  e:mnot  avoid  gi>iitg  to  the 
show;  and  being  in  tlie  country,  is  a 
just  excuse,  and  I  think  one  would  be 
glad  of  any,  to  avoid  m)  troublesome  a 
business.  I  am  at  this  time  in  great 
haste,  and  therefore  can  ssiy  no  nmre 
to  my  dear,  dmir  Mrs  Freemuu,  but  tiuit 
I  am  most  pus^ionately  hirs." 

This  w:ts,  doubt K-88,  a  diplomatic 
manoeuvre  of  the  Qut rii's.  to  encourage 
her  own  Tory  partiiaiis,  by  the  absence  on 
til  is  occasion  of  her  |H>tent  Whig  fa- 
vourite, Lady  Marlborough,  who  hud 
already  entered  the  arena  of  political 
intrigue,  and  when  her  Majesty  resolved 
to  create  four  new  peers,  all  Tories, 
actually  succeeded  in  procuring  tlie 
elevation  of  a  fifth,  tho  Whig  Mr.  Her- 
vey,  against  the  will  of  the  Tories,  who 
at  first  declined  their  titles,  if  a  Whig 
were  to  be  their  companion  in  honour. 

Lord  Marllrarough  returned  from  Hol- 
land in  November ;  and  the  solicitations 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  importunities  of 
Lord  Godolphin,  having  vanquished  the 
reluctance  of  his  haughty  countess,  he 
was  created  Marquis  of  filandford  and 
Duke  of  Marlboroueh,  by  letters  jMitenC, 
dated  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1702. 
The  Queen,  inlly  sensible  that  his  pro- 
perty was  insufficient  to  maintain  so 
high  a  dignity,  sent  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  stating  that  she 
had  created  him  a  duke,  and  conferred 
on  him  £5000  per  annum  out  of  the 
post-office  for  her  own  life.  She  con- 
cluded with  requesting  the  house  to 
devise  a  proper  mode  for  settling  tliis 
grant  on  himself  and  his  sucerasors  to 
the  title.  Contrary  to  her  expectation, 
the  proposal  occasioned  violent  dclKitcs ; 
and  invidious  insinuations  were  tluowu 
out  that  Marlborough  was  endeavouring 
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to  monopolise  the  roynl  Airoiir.  Sir 
Christopher  ^lusj^mve,  in  p:irtictil:ir, 
mid,  he  tlid  not  wish  to  tlctmct  front  the 
duke's  eminent  serriccs,  but  he  must 
insist  t)iat  thi*y  hnd  been  well  rcwarfUil. 
He  conchi'led  with  expat i:itin<^  on  tJic 
profitnhle  employments  iriiich  he  and 
II is  family  enjoretl.  In  consequence  of 
the  spirit  manifested  by  tiie  Commons, 
tlie  iluke  solicited  the  Qnf*en  to  recall 
hrr  messafre,  lest  he  should  lie  the  cnise 
of  oh-struction  to  the  public  service. 
She  accordin^rly  communicati'il  his  re- 
qju'st  to  the  house,  and  withdrew  her 
Qpniieation  ;  but  the  predominant  party 
dill  not  omit  to  make  a  stron^f  remnn- 
strancc  ainn'nst  the  propii.se(l  (^nint. 
frnutfht  with  the  most  .'imnionious  re- 
flections on  the  memory  of  Kin;?  Wil- 
liam, and  on  his  profusmn  towards  his 
furuisrn  favourites.  This  disappoint- 
ment only  rendoreil  the  Queen  more 
anxious  to  display  her  gratitude  and 
esteem.  The  very  day  on  which  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Commons  was  pre- 
sented, she  imparted  to  the  duchess  her 
ciesiun  of  adding  £2000  a  year  out  of 
the  privy  purse,  to  the  grant  of  the 
£•5000  already  made  during  her  own 
life,  from  the  revenue  of  the  Post-office. 
Notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  the  Queen,  this  lilienil  offer 
wax  respectfully  but  firmly  deelinetl.  A 
disinterestedness  which  would  be  en- 
titled to  high  applause,  if  the  duchess 
j2nd  consistently  maintained  the  same 
spirit ;  but  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these 
memoirs,  we  shall  find  that  on  her  dis- 
gniee  she  claimed,  and  received, the  whole 
pension  for  the  preceding  nine  years. 

From  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  the 
Queen,  Marlborongh  and  his  friends  zea- 
lously  eierted  themselves  in  parliament 
to  promote  a  mearare  in  whicli  she  was 
personally  interested.  Tlic  first  wish  of 
Anne  on  her  accession  was.  to  associate 
her  husband  in  the  regnl  dignity ;  but 
her  design  bi>ing  ovemded,  as  uncon- 
stitutional, she  Mcame  more  anxious  to 
secure  to  him  a  permanent  revenue. 
The  proposal  wns  communicated  to  par- 
liament by  a  messa'^e,  requesting  the 
s«'ltlenient  of  a  furtlier  provision  on  the 
lYinee  of  Denmark,  in  case  of  his  sur- 
vival.    Mr.  Howe,  member  fur  Glouces- 


tershire, a  xenlous  Tory,  moved,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  Xovemlter,  for  a  ^raat  of 
£100,000  yearly  As  the  Tones,  who 
formed  tlie  majority,  were  decidedly 
favourable  to  this  measure,  no  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  grant  itself;  biit 
objections  were  urged  apiinst  a  cIuum) 
annexed  to  the  hill,  intended  to  continue 
to  the  Prince  the  otiices  already  con- 
ferred on  him  during  the  life  of  the 
Queen,  bv  exempting  him  from  tho 
effect  of  that  chiUMe  in  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, by  which  ft»reigiiers  were  for- 
bidden to  hold  oiKees  of  state,  on  tlie 
ac<'es.-ion  of  the  llsiuover  line. 

Alter  a  tritliiig  dehnle,  the  bill  passe«I 
tlie  Coiuiiions,  tint  in  the  Lonls  eni-ouu- 
tercd  the  most  vioIc!it  opposition.  The 
frietids  of  the  (^kmu  htrfiiuou>ly  exerted 
tliemselves,  tliuiigii  they  did  not  prevail 
without  extreme  diffienlty,  iiiid  by  a 
majority  <»f  only  one  voice.  The  gni- 
ti tilde  of  the  Queen  for  the  exertions  of 
Mai-llM)rough,  a  pilars  in  one  of  her 
letters  to  the  Duchess.  **  I  am  sure  the 
Prinee's  hill  passing,  after  so  much 
struggle,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  pains 
vou  and  Mrs.  Freeman  have  taken,  and 
1  ought  to  say  a  great  de:tl  to  both  of 
you,  in  return ;  but  ncitlivr  words  nor 
actions  can  ever  express  the  true  sense 
Mr.  Morley  [Prince  Gefirge  of  Den- 
mark] and  f  have  for  your  Icindness  on 
this  and  all  other  occasions,  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  say  any  more  on  this 
subject,  but  that,  to  my  last  moment, 
your  dear,  nnfortun.-ite.  faithful  Morlev, 
will  be  most  jiassionately  and  tenderly 
yours.*** 

When  death  snatched  away  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough's  ouly  son.  Lord  Ulund- 
fonl.f  the  Queen,  with  a  shudder  of 
horror,  remarked  to  Mrs.  Hill,  *'  that 
the  bereavement  of  tho  duchess  is  a  just 
punishment,  for  tlie  part  she  took  with 
me  in  branding  my  brother,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  Gettrge,  as  an  imfKistor;  for 
this  I  lost  my  promising  heir,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester;  and  for  this,  heaven  has 
deprived  her  of  hers."  Indeed,  so  fully 
wtis  Anne  imprcMcd   with  this  crime- 

•  Cox.  "  Life  «f  MsrlbonMigh.** 

t  Hf  di«d  of  MmAll.poz.  on  tbe   twentieth 

of  Fi*hniMry,  1708,  in  the  seventeenth  jnt 

of  hu  H|fe. 
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iicciisiu^  conTiction,  Uiat  io  a  letter  of 
cundolvnce  to  the  Horrowiug  mother,  the 
durkly  htnu  at  the  subject.  TheM  are 
her  words : — 

••  THE  QUESX    TO    THB    DUCURSS    OP 
MAllLBUHOVOII. 

"  St.  James' i. — It  won  hi  hare  been  a 
^eat  satisfaction  to  your  poor  uitfortii- 
uate,  faithful  Morley,  if  you  wouUl  hare 
g^reii  mc  Icavo  tu  cotne  to  St.  Albaii's, 
/or  th4  wt/ortuHute  owjht  to  come  to  the 
HufortunaU.  Itiit  sineo  you  will  not 
have  mc,  I  must  eontent  mr'clf  at  well 
as  I  can,  till  I  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  here.  1  know  nothing  worth 
writing;  but  if  I  did,  I  siiould  not 
trouble  you  with  it,  heing  sure  no  sort 
of  news  c:in  he  agreeable  to  your  dear, 
heary  liturt.  Gml  Almighty  bless  and 
comfort  my  denr  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  lie 
assuretl,  1  will  live  aud  die  sincerely 
yours." 

Tliroughout  the  year  1703.  the  Queen 
was  com  {Killed  to  occupy  much  of  her 
valuable  time  in  slavish  eiforts  to  satisfy 
tlM  am)g:ince  aud  soothe  the  petu- 
liiiico  of  the  overhearing  Ducliesi. 
If  ludly  would  1  nghind's  Queen  Begnant 
have  ridded  hendf  of  her  domestic 
tyrant,  but  she  now  dared  not,  for  the 
Duchess  was  the  leader  of  the  Whi^ ; 
and  the  Duke,  her  husband,  was  carrying 
on  the  war  on  the  Continent  with  a  suc- 
cess that  put  to  shame  tlic  previous 
campaigns  of  King  William  III. 

After  Marlborough's  successful  siege 
of  Bon,  in  May,  1703,  her  Majesty 
wrote  to  the  Duchess—"  It  is  now  so 
late,  that  I  can  only  thank  you  for  your 
letter,  and  congratulate  tlie  Duke  of 
Marlliorough's  being  well  after  the  siege 
of  Bon,  which  is  more  pkitsing  news  to 
me  than  all  the  conquests  he  can  make. 
May  God  Almighty,  that  has  preserved 
him  hitherto  through  manv  dangers, 
continue  to  do  so,  and  send  him  safe 
home  to  his  and  my  dtar^  d$ar,  adored 
Mrs.  Freeman." 

On  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  of 
Iilovember,  England  was  ravaged  by  that 
terrible  tempest,  known  in  history  a<  the 
**  Great  Storm,"  nceompnnied  by  booming 
thunder,  vivid  lightning,  and  floods  of 


rain :  tlic  miprhty  wind  stulkeil  like  a 
giant  of  destruction  over  the  land, 
marking  its  track  with  death  aud  deViw* 
tatton  ;  its  power  was  such,  that  whole 
groves  of  trees  were  upntoted  and  torn 
limb  from  limb,  hnudre<ls  of  houses  aud 
churches  were  unrtMirtd,  in  stmic  in- 
stances whole  families  b«-ing  crushed  to 
death  beneath  liio  ruins  of  their  own 
dwellings;    chimneys   and  church-stee- 

f»les  were  levelled  with  the  duait;  the 
cuds  of  many  of  tiie  sacretl  eiiiticis  in 
l/oudon  Wire  roilid  up  like  scrolls  ;  and 
at  Loudon  Jh-id«;e  ihu  Thames  w:ts 
choketl  up  with  the  wncks  of  l>oit^ mkI 
barges.  The  duvastalion  on  land  \)us 
immense ;  the  damajre  in  Jiomion  ahniu 
was  estimated  at  £2,000.000  Veiling; 
hundreds  of  persons  were  killed,  thou- 
sands injured,  and  the  loss  in  eat  tie  was 
incalculable;  in  one  level  ahme  15,000 
shcH-p  were  drowni^il.  But  withal  iu  the 
harbours  and  at  sea,  round  the  south 
aud  West  eoaats,  the  loss  in  shipping  and 
lives  was  still  greater.  The  1  ddystone 
light-house  was  destroyed;  8000  i)ersous 
are  sup()oecd  to  have  been  drowued  in 
the  floods  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn, 
and  iu  ships  blown  from  their  anchors, 
and  never  neard  of  more;  aud  sixteen 
men-of-war,  with  2,000  men,  perished 
within  sight  of  shore;  it  was  on  this  liur- 
ricane-nigiit  of  the  sixteenth  of  Novem- 
ber,— a  night 

**  Whsrsin  the  enb-drmim  bear  would  oooch ) 
Tb«  Hon,  Mid  th«  iMlly-pluchod  wolf 
Keep  thtslr  fur  dry,** 

rather  than  endure  its  horrors; — that 
Dr.  Eiddcr,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  AVells. 
aud  his  lady  were  killed  in  bed  by  the 
falling  of  a  stack  of  chimneys  at  the  epis- 
copal palace.  Mary  II.  had  introduced 
the  dissenter  Kidder  into  this  bishopric, 
immediately  alter  ejecting  from  it  the 
venerable  bishop  Ken  ;  ken  was  a  non- 
juror, so  consciencious  that  at  the  Bevo- 
lutiou  lie  preferred  renouncing  the 
wealth  and  pomp  of  the  world,  to  taking 
the  new  oath,  and,  laying  down  his 
crosier,  retired  to  poverty,  but  net 
idleness,  for  he  continued  to  perform  all 
the  spiritual  duties  of  his  diocese ;  and 
the  people  of  the  west  almost  udoieU 
him,  because  of  his  noble  und  cou- 
rageous resistance  of  the  sLiughtcn  of 
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the  monster  Kirke,  in  the  Monmouth  rr- 
t>elliuu,  when  he  favcil  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds. Anne,  on  her  accession,  from  a 
desire  to  be  consecrated  by  Ken,  wlio 
was  deemed  the  bond  of  the  Keformed 
Churvli  of  Kn^hind.  urgi'd  him  to  resume 
his  pastoral  hUklT  uiid  revenues ;  but 
he  refused  to  tnke  the  onth  abjuring 
her  brother,  known  as  thu  Pretender; 
niid  now  slie  offered  to  restore  him  to 
his  see,  without  o:ith  b<-in,«;  taken,  or 
question  n:ikcil.  This  olfcr  infirmitj 
and  old  age  induced  him  to  duuline ;  and 
at  his  reqiit'st.  Dr.  Hooper,  Dean  ofCan- 
rerhury.  \v:i6  iiiducU'd  into  the  Ari-h- 
bishop'rir  of  Buth  and  WdU.  .AJtersuf- 
ferini):  f)'«Mn  a  torturing  malady,  the 
^ifud.  iliri>iian-hettrtrd  iJishup  Ki-n 
expired  at  I<un<^biat,  tlic  rural  scat  of 
Lord  NVi'vniouthf  on  the  ninctci  iitii  of 
March,  1711.  He  was  buried  at  day- 
break ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  obsequies 
the  sun  rose  in  golden  glory,  and  that 
household  morning  hymn,  **  Awake  my 
soul,  and  with  the  sun,"  written  by 
Ken,  was  sweetly  carolled  by  a  chorus  of 
children  from  the  village- school,  who 
had  follov/od  him  to  the  grave. 

Scarcely  hud  thu  constemuiion  occa- 
sioned by  tile  ^*  Great  Storm"  subsided, 
when  the  Archduke  Charles,  wh(»  on  the 
twelfth  of  September,  1703,  had  been 
declared  King  of  Spain  by  his  father  the 
Emperor,  and  by  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
untl  whose  pretensions  Anno  supported, 
whilst  on  hts  way  to  take  possession  of 
bis  kinj^dom.  paid  a  yisit  to  iier  Majesty, 
which  18  thus  chronicled  in  the  London 
Gazette : — 

"  St.  Jsmes's,  December  Slst,  ITOAL 
*'The  King  of  Spain  arrived  at 
pithead  on  the  twentv-sixth  instant,  in 
the  afternoon,  and  haa  all  possible  ho- 
nours paid  to  him  from  the  fleet  and  the 
town.  The  next  duy.  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset, master  of  the  horse,  waited  on  bis 
Majesty  on  shipboard,  with  a  letter  and 
a  compliment  from  the  Queen,  acquaint- 
ing him  that  she  was  come  to  Windsor 
in  order  to  receive  the  visit  that  his 
^^ajest^  had  desired  to  make  to  her.  The 
next  night  he  lay  at  Petworth,  wlii- 
ther  his  Royal  Highness  [Prince  George 
of  Denmarlc]   was  come   to  meet  him. 


The  twenty-ninth,  about  seven  o'eloek 
i  in  the  evening,  the  King  of  Siiain  ar- 
rived at  Windsor ;  the  Duko  of  A'orth- 
•  umberbnd,  constable  of  Windsor  Castle, 
i  the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  caiitain  of  the 
band  of  Pensioners,  and  the  Marquis 
!  of  Hartington,  captain  of  the  Teomen 
of  the  Guards,  received  him  at  bis 
alighting  out  of  the  coach,  and  the  £ari 
of  Jersey,  lord  chamberlain  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's nousi>hold,  lighted  him  to  the 
stair-head,  where  the  Queen  received 
him ;  and  alter  he  had  made  his  compli- 
ments to  her  Majesty,  acknowledging  his 
great  obligations  to  her,  fqr  her  generous 
nrotection  and  assistance,  he  led  her 
Majesty  into  her  bed-chamber ;  and  after 
a  ?»hort  stnv  there,  his  Roval  liishucss 
[(icors^e  of  Deumark]  eonduetrd  his  Ca- 
liiolic  Majesty  to  the  apurtnii-nt  prvpared 
tor  him.  lie  supped  that  ni^ht  with 
the  Queen,  who  gave  his  Majesty  the 
right  hand  at  the  table  (which  be  with 
threat  difficulty  admitted),  the  Prince 
[George  of  Denmark]  sitting  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  on  the  Queen's  side.  The 
next  day,  his  Majesty  having  noticed  that 
the  Queen  was  coming  to  make  him  a 
visit,  he  met  her  at  her  drawing-room- 
door,  endeavouring  to  have  prevented 
her;  but  her  Majesty  went  «»n  to  his 
apartments,  from  whence  he  led  her  Ma- 
jesty to  dinner.  Tiiis  afternoon  was 
spent  in  entertainments  of  musie,  and 
other  diversions.  After  sapper,  he  wouhl 
not  be  satisfied  till,  after  grettt  compli- 
ments, he  had  provailcd  witn  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  to  give  him  the  napkin, 
which  he  held  to  her  Majesty,  when  she 
washed.  Supper  being  over,  he  led  her 
Majesty  to  her  oed-chamber,  where,  after 
some  stay,  he  took  his  leave  of  her, 
resolving  to  depart  next  morning,  which 
he  did  acoordingly,  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness [Georre  of  Denmark]  attended  him 
to  the  coacu-side,  the  King  not  suffering 
him  to  ^  any  farther,  by  reason  of  his 
indisposition.  His  Majesty  went  to  Pet- 
woi*th  this  evening,  designing  to  be  on 
shipboard  at  Spithead  to-morrow,  to 
which  place  the  Duke  of  Somenet  was 
commauded  by  her  Majesty  to  attend 
him." 

King  Charles  sailed  for  Portiig:d  on 
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the  Jifth  of  Jananry.  liut  coiitrnrv  winds 
drovo  him  back,  and  pruvctitod  him  from 
rrachinff  Lisbon  bciore  the  twenty-se- 
venth ofKcbrimry.*  On  the  twenty-first 
of  Jiinniiry,  Anncuude  his  visit  the  sub- 
jo<;t  of  uncxprt-ss  speech  to  Psirliamcnt, 
and  the  next  duy  she  addressed  the  fol- 
Itiwin;^  letter  tu  her  Admiral,  Sir  George 
Rook  :— 

**  St  .Inmen'ii,  Jmiitiiry  SSml,  1701. 
"  Your  having  represented  that  the 
Kin^  of  Spain   seemed    desirous   upon 
the  first  turn  uf  the  wind  to  make  the 

i 

lK>st  of  his  war  to  Lisl)on,  witli  such 
clean  ships  :is  »)iuU  be  in  reaiiiness  for 
that  serriee.  and  this  matter  requiring 
the  ^re:tte&t  secrecy,  I  think  it  proper 
to  «;ivp  yiiu  orders  in  my  own  hand, 
to  p:iy  the  .same  obedience  to  the  King 
of  .Spain,  as  to  the  linic  and  manner  uf 
liis  H'ltin^  sail,  and  as  to  the  number  of 
the  shiiM  which  shall  be  in  readiness  to 
atien«I  himy  as  you  would  do  to  myself. 
"  I  am  vour  verv  aflvctionate  friend, 
To  Sir'George  liook.         Ankb  H." 

Eiirly  in  her  reipi,  Anne,  to,  if  possible, 
incr&ise  the  importance  and  sacredness  of 
lier  royal  |)er8on,  as  the  anointed  Sove- 
rriirn  of  England,  and  heir  of  the  sainted 
Kdward  the  Confessor,  revived  the  royal 
gift  of  healing  by  touching  for  the 
•*  King's  evil."  That  this  touching  for 
the  evil  might  be  performed  with  due 
solemnity,  a  service  was  inserted  in  the 
Liturgy,'to  be  used  on  the  occasion  ;  and 
whenever  her  Majesty  **  touched,"  she 
was  litl ended  by  her  great  officers,  and 
her  chaplains  officiated.  In  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  occur  such  entries  as 
the  following:  ''*Testenlay  the  Quei^i 
was  graciously  pleased  to  touch  fur  the 
King  s  evil,  some  particular  penjuiis  in 
private."  Again,  December  the  niue- 
tecnth  :  '*  Yesterday,  about  twelve  at 
noon,  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  touch,  at 
8t.  James's  about  twenty  persons  afflict- 
ed with  the  King's  evil.  The  healine 
service  was  imposing;  it  commenced  with 
a  collect,   ana  whilst   the   Quoou   was 

*  The  reader  may  conxnlt  our  hlfttortaiM  for 
an  aeeniinl  of  the  !ttnigi;l«4  for  the  crown  of 
flpain, which  foliowMl.  Fliilip  finnlU-r^'mninrd 
upon  ilia  rhi-nnt^.  Ntui  <  liMrlnt  1 11.  of  fipaio 
became  C harlot  VII.  of  (ii;nirniT. 


I  laying  her  hands  ii|ion  the  sick,  who 
were  pn'sented  to  her  one  by  one,  the 
officiating  chaplain  turned  towards  her 
Majesty,  and  said.  '  God  give  a  blessing 
to  this  work,  and  grant,  that  those  sick 
persons  on  whom  the  Queen  lays  her 
iiands,  may  recover,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.'  At  the  conduction, 
the  chaplain,  standiu:^  with  his  faec  to- 
wards tliosv  that  ctme  to  be  healed,  Huid, 
'*  *Tlu!  .Vlmighty  God,  who  is  a  most 
strong  tower  to  all  them  that  put  their 
trust  in  him,  to  whom  all  things  in  hi  a- 
ven,  in  earth,  and  under  the  eartli.  4I0 
l>ow  and  obey,  be  now  and  cvvrniore 
your  defence,  and  make  you  know  and 
feel  that  there  is  no  other  name  undtr 
heaven  gii'cn  to  man,  in  whom,  and 
through  wliom.  you  nuiy  reeeive  heahh 
and  salvation,  but  onlv  the  name  of  our 

0 

Lord  Jesus  Christ  — Amen. 

"  •  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  Go<l,  and  the  fellowsliip 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bo  with  us  all  ever- 
more.— Amen.'" 

Her  Majesty's  birthday,  February  the 
sixth,  in  1704  fell  ou  Sunday,  and  was 
kept  ou  the  Monday  folio wiug,  with  un- 
usual solemnity  ancl  magnificence.  Ou 
that  day,  she,  by  royal  message,  fcrraally 
annoimced  to  the  Commons,  her  gift  of 
the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  elergy ;  and  in  the  evening 
she  held  a  brilliant  Court,  wheu 
Drydeu's  play,  "  All  for  Love,"  was  per- 
formed at  St.  James's  by  "  the  actors, 
her  Majesty's  servants,  from  the  two 
great  theatres." 

Queen  Anne  permitted  the  sittings  of 
tho  convocation,  or  spiritual  parliament, 
which  William  and  Mary  haaso  arbitra- 
rily interrupted.  Themajoritv  in  the  upper 
house  of  convocation  were  'V^hig,  or  Low 
Church,  and  recommended  moderation 
towards  the  Dissenters ;  whilst  those  in 
the  lower  house  were  Torvy  or  High 
Church,  and  attached  the  nighest  im- 
portance to  episcopacy.  Between  these 
parties,  the  Queen  aimed  to  maintain  a 
moderating  power;  but  the  violence  ami 
virulence  of  their  strife  gave  her  ^re;it 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  inereiiRed  tlie 
oxritement  occasioned  by  the  repenteU 
eff«»rt5  to  pass  the  bill  agsinbt  oeen.«ionnt 
ci»ufoniilty ;    efforts    whieh     n|Kal«:tily 
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itieceeilcil  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
u  often  failfd  in  the  J/>rdt.  The  Queen, 
ttlihou^h  atfectini^  indifference,  was  an- 
xious iUdt  the  hill  for  preventing  occa* 
ftional  conformity  should  heconte  law. 
Prince  Ueor^  of  Penniark,  himself  an 
occusionul  conformist  to  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  voted  tor  it  in  tlie first  atuinpt 
tu  |):i«s  it  tlirotii;li  the  Lords;  but 
that  he  afterwards'  rcmaice<l  neuter,  is 
proved  by  the  followin;;  letter  from 
the  Queen  to  tiic  Duchess  of  Marl- 
horougli : — 

"  I  jfive  my  dcsir  Mrs.  Freeman  [the 
Duch(-:r.s]  many  thanks  for  her  lon*^ 
Ictttr.  aiid  am  tndy  siMisihlc  of  the  sin- 
eerr  kiiiiln:  KS  ytui  expn>fi5e<l  in  it :  and  in 
roturti.  to  c.'iM*  your  mind,  I  must  tell  you, 
tliiii  Mr.  iln.niley  will  be  dinappointed  if 
the  Prince  George  of  I>euniark  does  not 
intend  to  go  to  tlic  House,  when  liie  bill 
of  [ag.iinst]  occasional  couformitv  is 
broui^iit  in.  I  think  him  very  much  in 
the  riijfht,  not  to  vote  for  it.  1  shall  not 
have  tiie  worse  opinion  of  any  of  the 
lords  tliat  are  for  it;  for  though  I 
should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  not  been 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
becausu  1  would  not  have  had  any  pre- 
tence for  quarrelling,  1  can't  help  think- 
ing, now  it  is  :is  gotMl  as  passed  there, 
it  will  he  better  for  tiic  service  to  have 
it  puss  the  House  of  Lonls  too.  I  must 
aver  to  you,  that  I  never  cared  to  men- 
tion anything  on  this  subject  to  you, 
liecauso'l  knew  yon  would  not  bo  of  my 
mind ;  but  since  you  have  given  roe 
this  occasion,  I  can't  forbear  Siiying  that 
I  see  nothing  like  persecution  in  this  bill. 
Toil  may  think  it  is  a  notion  Lord  Not- 
tingham has  put  into  my  head,  but  upon 
my  word,  it  is  my  own  thought  •  •  •  • 
Xothing  shall  cTer  alter  your  poor  un- 
fortunate, faithful  Morley,  who  will  live 
and  die  with  all  truth  and  tenderness 
yours." 

It  will  he  obscnrcil,  that  in  this  letter 
her  Majesty  designates  herself  **  your 
poor  unfortunate,  faithful  Murley  ;"  and 
unfortunate  she  indeed  was,  in  having 
placed  herself  in  the  |)ower  of  the  am- 
uitious,  selfish,  intriguing  duchess.  Sa- 
rah, that  she  might  the  more  effectnally 
domineer  over  tier  mistress  and  sove- 
reign, resolved  to  completely  surround 


her  with  her  own  party  nml  crcainrrt. 
The  Marllwroughs  hated  that  great 
leader  of  the  Tories,  Annv*s  uncle,  the 
Earl  of  Rochester ;  and  to  procure  his 
dismissal,  the  duchess  heapeil  on  him  a 
series  of  insults,  and  tormented  tlie 
Qiietn  into  ordering  him  to  repair  to 
Inhmd.  of  which  country  he  was  lord- 
lien  teiinnt.  This  plan  succeeded  to  ad- 
miration; at  first  Rochester  boldly 
refused  to  quit  the  political  ihentre  o( 
Lonihm.  where  he  was  so  prominent  a 
figure ;  and  the  order  being  peremptorily 
reiK>uted,  he  resigned  in  disgust,  and 
frtmi  this  moment  became  the  leader  ot 
the  discontente<l  Tories,  and  the  prin- 
cipal mover  of  opposition. 

Xotwithslaiiding  the  dt.«grace  of  Ro- 
chester, a  similar  spirit  w»s  manife»te«l 
hv  the  £:irl  of  Nottin;;ham,  sccretarv  of 
state;  the  Duke  of  l-uckingliam,  and 
the  £arl  of  Jersey,  who,  sup)N>rted  by  n 
strong  phalanx  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, strenuously  opposed  Marllwroagh's 
foreign  ])(dicy,  and  vehemently  pro- 
nounced apinst  all  the  principal  offices 
of  stjit'j  iNing  filled  by  the  Marllio- 
rouglis,  tlieir  relations,  and  nominees. 
A  schism  was  thus  formed  in  the  admi- 
nistration— clashing  interests  and  dis- 
cordant views  emliarrassed  the  measures 
of  government,*  and  the  iiitrigning 
duchess  "  availed  herself  of  the  peevish 
complaints  which  her  husband,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  army  abroad,  inces- 
santlv  made  acainst  the  Tories,  and  re- 
Tivecf  the  unpleasant  diacuision  which 
had  already  arisen  on  this  subject  with 
the  Queen,  by  communicating  eztncts  of 
his  letters,  accompanied  with  remarks  of 
the  most  oerimomous  kind.  One  letter 
in  particular,  in  which  he  had  annonnonl 
his  wish  to  resign,  was  made  the  subject  of 
such  a  commentary,  and  acoompanied 
with  the  hint  of  a  similar  resolution  by 
Lord  Godolphin  and  herself.  The  effect 
which  these  appeals   produced  on  the 

•  Tn  the  eartj  purtctf  1701  the  Esri  of  NeU 
tingham,  after  having  iDrfTectiiallf  prsaaed 
the  Queen  to  discard  the  Dnkeaof  Somereet 
and  Devuimhlrr,  rMigned  the  ssals.  The 
Earl  of  JenMiy  and  Sir  Edward  Seymoor  wert 
diKmisscd;  t.he  Enrl  nf  Kent,  a  saoderate 
Whig,  WRM  uppoiiitt'd  chamberiain;  Mr.  liar* 
ley  npfaker  of  tlie  Commons,  aeeirtary  oi 
Mtate ;  and  lleiiry  Ht.  John,  secretary  of  war. 
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Qiiocn  :ippmn(  from  one  of  ber  answers 
t«)  t)ie  (1iir)u*H«. 

**  jrhtditor,  Saturdaff.—The  thoughts 
that  both  my  dear  >lrs.  Frcfntnn  und 
Mr.  Freeman  seem  to  liaTo  of  retiring. 
fsixc  me  no  small  uneasiness,  and  thert*- 
forc  I  Tiuist  Siiy  something  on  that  sulv 
jfxt.  It  is  110  wonder  at  all  that  people 
in  your  |)osU  slioiiid  l>e  weary  of  the 
world,  who  arc  so  continually  troubled 
with  all  tho  hurry  and  imp«'rtinpnccs  of 
it ;  hut  give  me  leave  to  wiy,  that  you 
shoulil  consider  a  little  your  faithful 
friends  and  poor  country,  which  must  be 
ruine<I  if  ever  you  put  your  mehmcholy 
thouglits  in  execution.  As  for  your 
poor  unfortunate,  faithful  Morley,  slu* 
could  not  bear  it ;  for  if  ever  vou  should 
forsiike  nie,  I  woidd  have  notliing  more 
to  do  with  the  w<»rhl,  hut  make  another 
alidieatioii ;  for  wi:at  is  a  cruwu  when 
the  supptut  of  it  is  goue?  I  never  will 
fors;ike  your  desir  self,  Mr.  Freeman, 
nor  Mr.  Montgomery  [Godolphin],  but 
always  be  your  constant  and  faithful 
friend;  and  we  four  must  never  part 
till  Death  mows  us  down  with  his  im- 
partial hand." 

This  letter  inducted  the  duchess  to 
believe  that  but  little  further  exertion 
was  required  to  ^lin  a  complete  victory 
over  the  poliiical  prejudices  of  her  royal 
mistress.  She,  therefore,  unceasingly 
tiirmenti'd  her  Majesty  with  eulo}fies  of 
tixf  Wlii]^  und  censures  of  the  Tories 
(the  latttt-  of  whom  she  involved  in  one 
ctMumon  auousation  of  Jacobitisui),  till 
tlic  signal  victor}'  of  Blenheim  turned 
the  balance  completely  in  her  favour, 
and  reduced  Anne  to  the  pitiable  posi- 
tion of  a  crowned  sUve. 

Tho  moment  tiie  victory  of  Blenheim 
wus  won,  Marllximu^h  wrote  to  his 
duchess  the  sul»joine<i  note,  and  dis- 
patched his  uide-de-camp.  Colonel  Parke, 
with  it  by  express  : — 

"Aitgiut  13. 1704.— I  have  not  time 
to  say  more,  hut  to  be^  you  will  give 
my  duty  to  the  Qneen,  and  h't  her  know 
her  aruiy  has  haJ  a  glorious  victory. 
M.  Tallard  and  two  other  generals  are 
in  my  coach,  and  I  am  following  the 
rest.  The  bearer,  my  aide-de-camp. 
Colonel  Parke,  will  give  her  an  siccount 
of  what  has  passed.     I  shall  do  it  in  a 


day  or  two  by  another  more  at  hirge.^ 

MAULBOnOL'OH." 

The  dnchess,  on  receiving  the  note, 
forwarded  it  to  the  Queen,  wiio,  in  r^ply, 
wrote:— 

*•  JFiWjor,  August  21. — Since  I  sent 
my  letter  away  hy  the  nu-sscngtr,  I  h;ivo 
had  the  happiness  of  rc<.'eiviug  my  dear 
Mi-s.  Freeman's,  hy  Cohmel  Parke,  with 
\\\v.  good  news  of  this  gloriou:*  vietorv, 
which,  next  to  God  Almighty,  is  wholly 
owing  to  dear  Mr.  Freeman,  on  whoiic 
safety  I  congnitidatn  you  with  oil  my 
soul.  May  tiie  same  Providmee.  that 
hsis  hitherto  preserved,  still  watch  ov  • 
and  send  him  will  liomc  to  yuu.  AVo 
can  never  thank  God  Alnii«rlity  enough 
for  these  great  blessinirs,  hut  must  nuikc 
it  our  endeavour  to  dt  s<rve  them ;  and  I 
hope  he  willeourinue  liis  gixuiness  tons,  in 
delivering  us  from  tho  attempts  of  ail  our 
other eneniii>s.  I  have  nothing  to  add 
at  nresent,  hut  my  Iwing  sincerely,"  &c. 

The  firet  news  of  the  glorious  victory 
of  Blenheim  prmluced  an  indescrihiiblo 
burst  of  exultation  throughout  the  whole 
width  and  breadth  of  the  Hritish  empire. 
The  Queen,  uceomp:mied  by  her  hus> 
band.  Prince  George,  went  in  procession 
to  the  unfinished  cathednd  of  St.  Paul's, 
to  offer  up  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for 
the  succcs:!  of  her  arms;  and  every  class 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  expressions  of  ho- 
mage to  Almighty  God,  and  gratitude 
to  the  commander  who  had  been  tho 
instrument  of  the  divine  favour." 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year 
that  Anne,  exasperated  on  ascertaining 
that  Lord  Nottingliam  and  his  Tory 
friends  had  invited  the  Electress  'Sophia 
to  visit  England,  with  her  znuulson, 
threw  herself  into  tho  arms  of  the  Marl- 
borough party,  who  negatived  the  invi- 
tation. In  the  following  note  to  tho 
duchess  she  announced  her  intentions : 
''  I  believe  dear  Mrs.  Frecnmn  and  I 
shall  not  disagree,  as  we  have  formerly 
done,  for  I  am  sensible  of  (he  service 
those  people  [the  Whi^^  have  done  me 
that  you  have  a  good  opinion  of,  and  will 
countenance  them,  and  am  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  malice  and  insolence  of 
those  [the  Tories]  that  you  have  been 
always  speaking  against." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Aniir  mnnb  JturBnmvilt  far  hit  militiin/  trrint — Kni'/fili  M(  ff-flnf  mttfienii- 
lirinn,  Jimf  Xta-toH—Hrr  tptreh  ta  p«rliirmtiil-~TU  JFhig  jiiitU  rmUmpUlt 
tllcriK}  the  Liliirjiy—Tlifii  mrlHiniir  lo  atiHm*  thi  iHtpoiU  Bf  Ut  bttujlta  up- 
ptrlniitiuii  la  thr  rnm-ii—Aiinc  innm/iiO^  mliU  Ihtir  t^rU—Get*  in  monmiMj 
/..r  Ki'lhaHHl  af  Jtri/iai-sa^  JManii  Itniita  at  «.  JVnf*  fir  Oil  tM'oj  i>f 
Jlamilia—rnmoln  Smdrrlimi  la  thi  ntcrtlari/ihip  ef  ttalt~ImlHtlnillier  nf 
Jlnriivrm^k't  rttaHam  audpnrty  inia  nfir* — JfarlimiigA  nKmrdtifar  hit  ine- 
mui—rmm  of  F-v-ilaui  and  Seettiud— Omlimutl  itrngma  of  tht  Itwlitu 
Hiirnk—llitiHj  iHjvewe  of  .Vr:  Jbifiait  HHl—lHlrifHet  »/  irnrhf—Cii'ttifhii 
hHffen  Amu  iiid  Ihi  diieieu.  rftpcrliiy  the  iHtnttitt  and  Buirriafe  a/  .Vi«.  Hill 
fa  Mr  llt0th«m—Aiu»  apriu  tlit/ni pmUHKUHt  a/ GreiitItritiiiil—Gra«U  It  lit 
lliifhmfiBmh  the  hud  an  trhlrh  j/irltarmuih  lliamr  ulaiidt — Palitiivl  tlrninln — 
T.l«„.ph,  oflhc  jrhi^i  —  TmH  effnrtt  of  the  Dirhitt  a/ JhrOarimffh  lo  r/rrt  tht 
riitmit^l  a/ llrt.  }l«»hom—Attemfltdi«t«,im  ofSfolhad  6y  tht  rrttexder. 


'-.  X  the  r..iirtr^iuh  nfl 
V  Dwi-niU-f,  Marllm. 
\\    miijjii,    ill  oHiiiMnT 

^    Lird  nnil  otln-r  pri- 

^   Bfllimor<li»tin<-linn, 

^    lattdel  ill  Kn^'l»iiit, 

^    bringing  witli   him 

tlie  ituDiliirili  nnri  otlier  truplileii  dF  liii 

lictorr.    Tlie  aamc  nrnrning.  clio  Queen 

eonliiilly  irelcanied  liim  at  St.  Jiimtt't, 

nnil  the  ncTt  daj  he  touk  his  aeaX  in  ttio 

]|on»fl  of  Pcera,  uid  wm  honoured  with 

Ihe    conuratitlntory   etilogiuiiis    of   the 

I^ords   and    the  Commona;  in    fact,  on 


irnnl  that 


>ui<l  be  <:' 


mid  p 
iircrrcd  un  a  suh- 


On  the  third  of  jMnnnrj,  170S,  the 
trophioa  of  the  TJctnriei  uf  lUenhiim 
vrere  remoTed  in  gnind  prcwesainn  from 
tlio  Tuwir,  where  they  were  finil  depcf- 
■ited,  to  Wsuminiter  Hall,  amtdit  tlie 
thunden  of  artillerr,  and  tlia  ihouta  of 
an  eiultinjc  multituds— the  numei  of 
Anne  and  Marlborough  being  mingled 
with  the  drofening  ocrlamili'ons  which 
bunt  from  all  ranks  and  arden.  Anna 
wu  now  granted    pcrmiuion   to  heap 
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der  which  a  few  month*  befoi 
withheld  hr  tlic  piirlinment.  I'he  Com- 
mon!. urg.'-d  by  the  national  Toicc,  re- 
S noted  her  to  coniider  of  proper  mciini 
>T  perjirlualingtho  memory  of  the  ereil 
cpTvicn  pi'rfnrmcd  hy  tlie  Duke  of  Miitl- 
boroug:)i.    The  Queen,  in  nuiwcr,  ligni- 


Hi^d  tn  IliP  rnnimoM.  that  alie  vni 
inrlin.'d  ti>  frrant  lo  the  Duke  and  iiis 
heirs  (he  liniinur  nnd  manor  of  Wml- 
•tm'k,  with  tite  himdrrd  of  Woottoii. 
nnd  rrqwated  tnpp1i«  for  ele.iring  dIT 
the  inenmlimncrs  on  that  domain.  Ac- 
eordinelr  a  bill  for  the  pnrpins  paMml 
IkiCIi  ilomea,  and  received  the  royal 
anndinn  nn  tlie  fourteenth  of  March. 
Not  aliiHed,  howcrer,  that  the  nation 
ahme  ahould  testily  it«  gratitude,  Anna 
ncvompanii'd  the  gnint  with  an  ordrr  (a 
tliu  linani  of  Worki.  to  erect  in  Wood- 
■look  Park,  and  nt  the  rnyal  cipenae,  a 
pnlnce  in  meman'  of  the  fii'torr;  and 
forthwith  [hv  ancient  tiiwen  nnd  bowers 
of  '\Voodilock  were  defaced  and  dc- 
«iroved,  and  in  thiir  iti'iid  the  Dntcli 
arch'itcct.  Vanbrngli,  reared  thul  hugi>, 
unsightly  buitdini  known  >•  the  Cullo 
of  Klenhi.'im.  or  Blenheim  Iloiae.  The 
Queen  iit  the  aame  time  pnaenlad  the 
Dachm  of  Marlborough  Willi  no  eiqni' 
■ite  niiniatuTO  of  the  duke.  imHiBled  in 
gold,  set  with  iliomondi  nnd  precioui 
■tone),  and  ttXuxi  at  £8000. 
.r  170o,  th 
■  hnibond,  the  Piince 
of  Denmark,  made  i  piwreu  to  New- 
market, and  alterwards  dined  br  inritit. 
lion  with  the  Unirenity  of  Cambridie, 
when  alie  eon Ferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  Dr.  Hlia,  tbo  rico-chaneilTor ; 
on  Jnmei  Montague,  eonnael  fnr  the 
iiniTenilyi  and  on  the  celebrated  ma- 
thematical  profeuor.  Dr.  laucNvwton. 
Alihoiigli  gciii-rai  jwlilical  liialon- i> 
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foTpign  to  onr  piirptvio,  it  is  impossible 
to  illustrate  the  personal  life  of  Queen 
Anne,  without  occasionul  allusions  to 
the  Jacobite  Tories,  the  llunorcrian 
Tories,  the  extreme  and  the  moderate 
AVhi^,  and  other  of  the  parties,  whose 
unprinciplcil  intrigues  and  cabals  form  a 
pri>mineut  fenturc  in  En;;lish  history  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writiii;^. 
Urged,  nay  almi>st  forced,  by  the  in- 
trc'tttics  and  tli rents  of  the  Murlhoroiiglis 
and  their  friends,  Anne,  on  the  eleventh 
of  Octolicr,  tntn^forrrd  the  great  seal 
from  Sir  Nathan  Wright  to  tliat  un- 
principled nartizun.  Sir  William  Cow- 
|K*r,  and  aVto  con.<9cntcd  to  form  her 
agents  of  government  solely  from  tliu 
ranks  of  the  Whiiifs  and  their  friends,  thL* 
dissenters.  When  her  Mjijesty  onencd 
her  new  pnrlitiment,  in  October,  snc.  in 
a  speech  from  the  tiironc,  after  mention- 
ing the  war,  and  the  projected  union 
with  Scotland,  reniarkcu — 

**  Tliere  is  another  union  I  think 
mvM'lf  obliged  to  recommend  to  you.  in 
the  most  earnest  and  atfcetionate  manner ; 
I  mvan  on  union  of  minds  and  affections 
amtinsst  onrMWes  *  it  is  that  which 
would,  abcTe  all  things,  disappoint  and 
defeat  tho  hopes  and  designs  of  our 
enemies. 

*'  I  cannot  but  with  grief  observe, 
there  are  some  amongst  us  who  endea* 
Tour  to  foment  animosities ;  bat,  I  per- 
suade myself,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
TcrT  few,  when  you  appear  to  assist  me 
in  tliseountcnuncing  and  defeating  such 
pnictices. 

**  I  mention  this  with  a  little  more 
warmth,  because  there  hare  not  been 
wanting  some  so  very  malicious,  as  even 
in  print  to  suggest  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  bv  law  established,  to  be  in 
danger  at  this  time. 

**  I  am  willing  to  hope,  not  one  of 
my  subjects  can  really  entertain  a  doubt 
of  my  affection  to  the  Church,  or  so 
much' as  to  suspect  that  it  will  not  be 
my  ohief  care  to  support  it,  and  leare  it 
secure  after  me ;  and  therefore  we  may 
he  certain,  that  they  who  go  about  to 
inunuate  things  o(  this  nature,  must  be 
mine  and  tho  kingilom's  enemies ;  and 
can  only  mean  to  cover  designs  which 
they  dara  not  publicly  own,  by  endea- 


Touring  to  distract  us  with  unrcasonablt 
and  groundless  distrusts  and  jealousies. 

**  1  must  be  so  plain  as  to  tell  you, 
the  best  proof:)  we  con  all  giro  ot  pre- 
sent, of  our  zeal  for  the  prcsonration  of 
the  Church,  will  be  to  join  heartily  in 
pnwecutiiig  the  war  agiimst  an  enemy, 
who  is  certainly  engitgvd  to  cxtir{KJto 
our  religion,  ns  well  as  to  reduce  this 
kingdom  to  slavery." 

This  fpeccii  was  the  composition  of 
the  deistic- minded  Lord- Keeper  Cow* 
per,  and  utterly  at  variance  wilii  the 
Qui-eu's  sentiments.  Anne,  in  common 
with  hor  subjects,  the  commonalty  of 
Kngiand,  truly  bolieved,  and  with  goml 
reason,  that  at  this  period  (he  Church 
of  Kngland  really  was  in  dauircr.  The 
Wliig  junta.  Lords  Somers,  Wharton. 
JluliTiix,  Or  ford,  and  Sunderland,  all 
low  churchmen — sonic,  by  their  own  pro- 
fessions,  not  even  Christians — actually 
contemplated  altering  the  Englisli  Li- 
turgy to  suit  their  ricws.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Iiord-Keeper,  Cowper,  held 
serend  conferences  with  Archbishop 
Tennison,  and  that  profeswd  enemy  of 
the  Church,  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough. Fortunately,  the  mesisure  drop- 
ped through  a  failure,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  attributed  to  the  known  senti- 
ments of  the  people  at  large,  and  to 
the  opposition  of  Anne,  who,  whaterer 
her  failings,  was,  from  the  period  of  her 
accession,  a  true  friend  to  the  Church  of 
Kngbind.  In  refutation  of  the  assertion 
of  some  writers,  tliut  neither  the  Whij^ 
junta,  nor  Tcnnison,  ever  ctuitemplated 
altering  the  Knglish  Liturgy,  we  may 
obserTe  that  Anne  wrote  to*  the  Arch- 
bishop a  letter,  desiring  him  to  let  her 
see  the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  Common  Prayer,  previous  to  his 
laying  them  before  the  Priry  Council, 
and  that  this  letter  still  exists  in  the 
Lambeth  Palace  Library. 

At  this  period,  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  state  ministers  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  wrest  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  Majesty  the  important 
pririlcgc  of  disposing  of  such  of  the 
Church  dignities  and  benefices  as  ap- 
pertained to  the  crown.  Anne  firmly 
resisted  their  importunities;  and,  ii'i 
retaliation,  they  propagated  a  report, 
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**  that  the  Queen,  in  bcstoving  tlie 
cniwn-nntronngc  of  the  Church,  wns 
solely  nitlucnccd  by  tiic  importunities 
of  the  women  nnd  tiic  Iiangen-on  ut 
court."  In  refutation  of  thisseanUalous 
an  J  falso  charge.  Anne  wrote  to  the 
Duchos  of  Marlborouj^h  thut,  ulthough 
tile  croirn-patronaire  ol  the  Church  was 
n  prcrogiitive  which  she,  and  she  alM> 
hopttl  licr  successors,  would  ever  niaiu- 
tJiin,  she  never  had  been,  nor  ever  wouhl 
he,  improp«-rly  influmcetl  by  any  one  in 
the  dispiisal  of  Church  living!*.  She 
oiusultcd  those  in  ofKco  whose  counsil 
ous(ht  to  lu*  taken,  and  then  acted  as  she 
thought  hot ;  and  if  ahv  did  nut  always 
select,  the  tittist  person,  the  error  re- 
sulted, not  from  favonriii.sni.  but  from 
tile  qusdi(icali<uis  of  tlie  candidates  being 
niisrepr  si  utetl  tu  lar.  or  iVuni  some  other 
similar  c  ause  over  which  she  had  no 
euntrol. 

"This  letter,**  remarks  the  Duchess, 
"  was  in  answer  to  one  I  had  writ  to 
tell  her  not  to  be  so  long  before  she  dis- 
jHised  of  the  livings  to  the  clvrgy,  add- 
ing, how  safely  she  might  put  {wwer 
into  the  bunds  of  such  a  man  m  my 
Lord  Cowper." 

In  February,  1706,  the  court  went 
into  mouruing  for  the  Queen-dowager, 
Katharine  of  Bnennza,  consort  of 
Charles  II.,  who  had  expired  in  the  sub- 
sequent December,  at  Lisbon.  Tliis  event 
was  followed  by  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  ILuuilius,  won  by  ^farlborough  on 
the  twenty-third  of  May,  1706;  news 
wiiich  at  once  dispelled  from  the  court 
every  semblance  of  sable  or  gloom,  and 
excited  in  England  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Queen  Anne  wrote  to  her  suc- 
cessful general,  **  I  want  words  to  ex- 
press my  true  sense  of  the  great  service 
YOU  have  done  to  your  country,  and  I 
]n}\Mt  it  will  be  a  means  to  confirm  all 
giNid  and  honest  men  in  their  principles, 
and  frighten  others  from  being  trouble- 
some." 

Address<!s  poured  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June, 
Queen.  Anuc  repaired,  in  solemn  pro- 
session,  to  a  public  thanksgiving  in 
tlie  cutiiednil  of  St.  Paul's.  Uut  amidst 
ail  this  rejoicing,  the  Queen  was  sad  at 
heart.    The  Marlburoughs  still  harassed 


her  to  accept  tlie  scrTtecs  of  otheia,  tlieir 
relations  or  fri<'nds.  At  length,  at  the 
close  of  the  yt  ar,  and  after  many  shame- 
ful threats  and  uphruidings  from  the 
arrogant  Duclu^iis,  Suruh,  her  ^Laiestv,  to 
avoid  further  torments,  promoted  Marl- 
borough's son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, ti»  the  Secretaryship  of  Stare ; 
a  step  immediately  followed  hy  the  crea- 
tion of  several  Whig  pet'rs ;  by  Sir  Janu-s 
Montitgue,  brother  of  I^ord  Halifax, 
being  appointed  Solicitor-Oenend ;  by 
the  I«oras  Stamford  and  Her  Iter  t  of 
Chcrbury,  with  Mr.  Pulteney,  being  con- 
stituted Commissioners  of  Trade;  by  tho 
chief  of  the  Tories  beinff  removc-d  from 
the  Privy  Council,  and  oy  the  adtuinis- 
tnitioii  being  formed  wo  eompletbly  of 
Whigs,  that  only  two  Tories  of  note, 
Ilarley  and  St.  John,  were  |)ermitted  to 
remain  in  otiice. 

At  this  crisis  the  Queen  suffered  in- 
tense agony  of  mind;  the  Whigjunt:i, 
with  the  highly  victorious  Duke,  and  tho 
arrogiiut,  tyrannic  Duchess  of  Mail- 
borough  at  their  head,  firmly  gnis|Htl 
the  reins  of  ^oveninient,  exercise«l  over 
her  an  imi>enous  dictatorship,  and  forced 
her  to  acquiesce  in  all  their  measures. 
'*!  am  a  crowned  slave,"  she  one  day 
remarked,  "and  only  supported  in  my 
adversity  by  the  hope  that  I  may 
shortly  be  enabled  to  free  myself  from 
the  galling  thraldom." 

On  Marlborough's  return^  after  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  the  parliament,  in 
compliance  with  the  royal  will,  re- 
warded his  services,  by  enacting,  that 
his  titles  and  honours  sliould  m  con* 
tinned  in  his  p<istcrity.  and  by  settling 
£o,000  per  aiiuuui  on  him  and  his 
heira,  for  the  more  honourable  support 
of  their  dignities. 

**  Among  the  papers  of  tho  Duchen," 
remarks  Coze,  *'  we  find  her  tbankt  to 
tlie  Queen,  written  in  a  cold  and  formal 
style,  which  shows,  that  either  the  uri- 
tation  of  their  recent  dispute  was  not 
eidmed  by  this  act  of  munificence,  or  that 
the  Duchess  did  not  deem  henelf  so 
much  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Sovereign,  as  to  the  intensession  of  her 
husband. 

*'  '  Whether  1  have  or  hare  not  the 
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hononr  to  sec  tour  Majc«tT,  I  find  miut 
always  bestonietliiii;;  which  obligvs  me  to 
return  yt»u  lu^  humble  thanks.  The  con- 
orrn  I  hax'e  in  the  8(?ttlvincnt  mode  to 
Li)rd  MarUM>rou^i)*s  fuiuily  by  the  act 
of  parliament,  mukest  a  necessity  of  my 
girinf^  you  the  trouble  of  them  upon  this 
dccii-siHo ;  autl  thungii  it  is  not  natural 
wi  mc  t«»  iiiukr  r»M  so  many  fine  speeches 
iitid  compliments  an  stmic  others  cnndo, 
vit  uoIxhIv  ha.<s  a  hi'art  fuller  of  the  sin- 
eere&t  \ri>hi>fi  fur  your  constant  happi- 
m-M  siud  pru« purity  than  your  poor  i'ur- 
sitkcn  I'revm&u. 

[hi<Iorse<l  by  the  Duchess.] 

*'  *  Til  is  h-ttiT  to  the  Queen  rIiows  that 
I  did  ut»t  omit  taking  any  rcasonabltj 
r.ccasion  to  phsiso  her,  even  when  I  saw 
she  was  ciian*;ril  to  nic  ;  fur  it  is  certain 
tliat  she  never  took  any  cnrc  of  me  in 
tiie  settlement :  :md  if  I  am  erer  the 
better  for  it.  it  is  not  owing  to  her  friend- 
ship. But  whaturcr  the  world  said  of 
my  behariour  to  her.  I  nerer  faile<l  in 
performing  all  manner  of  decencies  and 
faithful  serrices  to  her,  while  it  was  pos- 
sible for  mo  to  do  it.'  " 

Although  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  united  by  tlio  accession 
of  James  VI.  of  ScotLind,  as  Jumes  I. 
of  Miiglnnd,  in  ^(arch.  1603;  every 
effort  to  unite  tin;  legislatures  of  the  two 
countries  had  siirnally  failed,  till  the 
reign  of  Anne :  witcn,  after  considerable 
opposition,  tiio  important  measure  was 
psissed,  and  on  the  first  of  May,  1707,  the 
union  of  Kngland  and  Scotland  became 
a  law.  When  signinj^  the  ratification. 
Anne  remarked,  **thi8  is  the  glory  of 
my  reign."  She  then  dissolved  the 
Commons,  and  siimmonei  the  first  united 
parliament  of  Great  liritain  to  meet  in 
the  subsequent  October,  and  caused  the 
union  to  be  celebrated,  by  onlering 
the  first  of  May  to  be  kept  ^oa  a  day  of 
public  festivity  and  thanksgiving. 

It  was  {It  this  period  that  a  private 
cabal  w:i8  forming  in  the  royal  liousc- 
hold,  which  widened  the  breach  between 
Auue  and  the  Duchess  Sarah.  The 
{Kirticuiart  of  this  quarrel  we  give  in 
the  words  of  Archdeacon  C'oxe,  wlio,  be 


it  understood,  is  the  encomii*st  as  well  as 
historian  of  the  MarllMiroughs. 

**  From  the  account  of  the  domestic 
trans.nctions  in  the  preeetling  year,  it 
appears  that  the  gn*at  credit  which  the 
Duchess  of  Marlbonmgh  had  at  first  at- 
tiinctl  with  the  Quceiit  had  continued  to 
decline.  The  cxtcrn:d  appearances  of 
frieiitlsliip  and  conli«lence  were  still  pre- 
served ;  because  the  Queen  was  a  per- 
fect mistreis  of  dissimulation,  and  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  the  Duchess  was  too 
lofty,  even  to  suspect  that  the  empire 
which  she  possesM'd  over  her  niyal  mis- 
tress could  Ims  undermined.  In  this  she 
resembled  most  favourites  who  neglect 
to  miiintain  their  jwwer  by  the  means 
employed  to  acquire  it,  and  overlook  iip- 
pearancfs,  which  seem  trifiiiij;  only  ?o 
themselves.  Nothinpr,  in  fact,  could 
perhaps  have  shaken  her  inten's^t,  but  an 
inferior  agent,  in  whom  she  placed  the 
most  implicit  confidence,  and  on  whoso 
situation  and  abilities  she  looked  down 
with  indifference,  if  not  contempt. 

*'  Averse  to  the  rcstniiut  of  constant 
attendance,  the  Duchess  hod  endea* 
voureil  to  lighten  the  fsitigucs  of  her 
envied  situation,  by  placing  about  the 
person  of  her  royal  mistress,  as  one  ot 
the  bed-chamber  women,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Hill,*   an  humble  relation,  whom  she 

*  Til  is  Hm.,  or.  In  modem  Dsrlanen,  Miss 
Hill  has  slreAdr  been  several  timei«  mention«*d 
in  theiw  memotm.  The  Diichei»thu«  details 
the  reUtionnhIp  in  which  she  stood  to  her ; 
anil  the  manner  In  which  iihs  became  ac- 
quainted with  thedextituteconditionorher  and 
her  immediate  kiudrad  :—**  Our  grandfatlier. 
Sir  John  Jenjrns.  had  two-and-twenty  children, 
by  which  uieau*  the  estate  of  the  family,  which 
was  ropiitod  to  be  about  £4000  a  year,  came  to 
be  aividMl  Into  small  pareehi  Mrs.  Hill  had 
only  £.'iOO  u>  her  fortune,  lier  hnsband  lived 
very  wvU  for  aiany  yearN,  as  I  have  been  told, 
nntil,  tiiniiiig  projector,  he  bmnght  niin  upon 
hlmnelf  and  t'uraily.  Unt  as  this  was  long  b» 
fore  I  waa  bom,  I  never  knew  there  were  Kuch 
people  In  the  world  till  after  the  PrlnceM 
A-nne  was  married,  and  when  she  lived  at  the 
Cockpit:  at  which  time  she  came. to  me.  ami 
8aid,HhebelieTed*thatld1dnotknowtliac  I  had 
ralntions  in  want,'  and  Nhe  i^ve  nut  an  account 
of  them.  When  she  had  finlHlied  her  atory, 
1  anawered, '  that  indeed  1  had  never  heard 
before  of  any  anch  relations,'  and  immediately 
gave  her  out  of  my  punte  ten  gulneaa  for  their 
present  relief.  Afterwards  I  aent  Mra.  Hill 
more  money,  and  saw  her.    She  told  nie  that 
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bad   rescued   from  pcnurv,  und   whose ' 
fuiuily  she  had  niuiiituiiml  iiud  patron- 
ised,    t'onsidorin:^  this  dependant  as  too 
lowly  in  situation,  and  too  confined  in  | 
abili'ticii  *  to  creatv  jealousy,  sho  little  ' 
iutagincd  that  a  pt.*rson  [whom  she  had  , 
snatched  from  tin.-  jaws  of  poverty,]  and 
u'ho  was  bound  to  her  by  the  ties  both 
of  {^nititude  and  nffinity,  would  attempt 
to  form  an  inlcreHt  :ig:iintft  her  benefac- 
tress.     For  a  time,  her  cousin  answered 
all  her  expecUttions,  and  seemed  a  faith- 
ful and  vigilant  olisvrver  of  the  transac- 
tions at  (  ourt.  and  the  feelings  and  con- 
duct   of   the    (^urcM.       Tiie    Duchess, 
therefore,  relaxed  xtill  more  in  her  at- 
tendance; iiud    proud  of  h'-r  husbsiud's 
splendid   scrvic>*^,  s\u-  gradually  became 
mure  pre^unipiuous  ami  domineering. 

"Mi'.s.  Hill  ha<l  not,  liowevcr,  h»ng 
tilled  Im  r  conHiiuitiiil  office,  hct'ore  she 
likewise  aspired  to  a  higher  degree  of 
eimsidcratiou ;  and  the  slate  of  the  ca- 
b'net  an<l  parties  offered  a  temptation 
which  overcame  her  sense  of  gratitude, 
'i'he  viulent  bickerings  which  conti- 
nually aro!>e  between  the  Queen  and  the 
DuchcsM  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye 
of  a  daily  attendant.  By  the  confidential 
compluiiits  which  frequently  burst  from 
the  Queeu,  Mrs.  Hill  found  herself 
growiu^  into  consequence;  and  her 
rising  innnence  was  perceived  by  the 
candid;«res  for  court  favour,  almost  be- 
fore it  was  known  to  herself. 

''  Besides  that  suppleness  of  temper 
natural  to  dependants  rising  into  favour, 
which  formed  so  advantageous  a  con- 
trast with  the  overbearing  and  provokinr 
conduct  of  her  patroness,  the  politicu 

her  hUMband  was  the  same  rslatlon  to  Mr. 
Harley  an  she  was  to  me,  hut  that  ho  had 
nerer  dune  anything  for  her.  I  think  Mn. 
Masham's  father  and  mother  did  not  live  Inafp 
after  this.  Tliey  left  four  children,  two  imhw 
and  two  daughters.  The  elder  daughter  (  af- 
terwards Mrs.  Maaham)  was  a  grown  women. 
I  tooli  her  to  St.  Alban's,  whers  she  lired 
with  me  and  ray  ehildran,  and  I  treatfid  her 
with  aa  great  kindness  as  if  she  had  been  my 
sister.  When  an  opportunity  presented  itaelf, 
I  procured  for  iter,  her  first  appointment,  a« 
bed-chamber  woman  to  the  PriooeM  Anne." 

*  Mrs*  liill  was  a  more  clever,  and  a  far 
better  woman,  in  heart  and  mind,  than  the 
X>uciieM.  site,  however,  being  ordinary  In  per- 
son and  delicate  in  oonstitution. 


principles  of  Mrs.  Ilill  wen  in  unisoi 
with  those  of  the  Queen.  She  was 
deeply  imbned  with  the  maxims  of  the 
high  church  party,  and  was  classed 
among  those  who  were  arena  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  if  not  to  the  partizaus 
of  the  Stuarts.  Such  a  eon^niality  of 
character  and  sentiment,  joined  to  the 
most  flattering  humility  of  demeanour, 
and  a  watciiful  observance  of  her  royal 
mistress's  wishes,  made  a  rapid  progriuis 
in  the  affections  of  Anne,  whose  cha- 
racter was  tunied  to  the  familiar  and 
romantic  frirmlship  which  her  station 
forbaile,  und  who  at  this  period  pecu- 
liarly felt  the  want  of  an  adviser  and 
confidant. 

"The  bed-chamber  woman  found  a 
(ikilful  counsellor  and  abettor  in  Secre- 
tarv  liarlev,  to  whom  she  was  rehired 
in  the  same  desjee  by  her  father  as  to  the 
Duchess  by  her  mother;  and  by  whom 
she  and  her  family  had  been  likcwiio 
assisted.  Tlieir  reh'tionship  produced  in- 
timacy ;  and  in  the  secret  intrigues  which 
Harley  was  equally  meditating  avoinst 
his  patrons,  he  naturallj  oourt^  the  aid 
of  so  useful  an  aoxiluuy.  Mrs.  Hill, 
therefore,  was  easily  estranged  from  her 
benefactress,  and  became  the  channel  of 
a  constant  communication  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Secretary,  more  danger- 
ous, as  it  was  less  suspected. 

^  Harlej  was,  periiaps,  of  all  men,  the 
best  calculated  to  win  nis  way  through 
the  crooked  paths  of  political  intrigae. 
He  had  hitherto  figtiriHi  as  a  Whig  or 
Tory,  as  it  suited  his  interests,  and 
nnder  the  guise  of  mwlcration,  had 
gradually  aequired  a  oonsiderable  body 
of  adherents,  to  whom  his  pariiamcntary 
talents  gtive  strength  and  consistency. 

**  Knowing  theTorv  niirtialities  or  his 
mral  mistro^,  ber  sfoU.K  .Tetiioa  to 
the  Duchess,  and  her  auziety  for  peace, 
to  free  henelf  from  the  power  of  ■  tlie 
Whigs,  Harley  skilfidly  formed  his  at- 
tacks against  the  chiefs' of  the  ministry, 
by  the    iutereourse    with   the    Queen, 

t  The  degree  of  the  relationship  between 
Mrs.  Hill  and  Mm.  Ilarler  It  invniverl  in 
myntery :  this  utat^mcnt  by  I'oxe  diffem  I'mm 
tli'iit  uf  Lrfbdy  Mariborouj^h  iu  the  precodniij 
■oie. 
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Kiliich  )ie  enjured,  in  Tirtiie  of  his  oflicc, 
and  still  niui-0  through  the  channel  uf 
Mrs.  Hill,  he  fuiiud  mcsuis  tu  inlianie 
her  indigusitiou  aguinst  the  DiirhuNi,  tu 
work  on  thdt  high  sense  of  ])nru};:itivi\ 
wliich  she  had  inibilHxl  from  her  I'aihir, 
and  to  represent  the  Treasurer  :ind  Gvn< ml 
as  favourin;^  the  ciforts  of  thu  Wiiitr^ 
for  engrossing  all  the  offices  of  State, 
and  reducing  her  to  a  degree  of  dc]iend- 
ence  unworthy  of  a  Soven-ign.*  Thi-flu 
insinuations  were  too  much  in  Mnisun  with 
liur  feelings  to  fail  of  the  desired  effect ; 
and  the  secret  cuUiLs  of  iiurh  y  in  the 
preceding  year,  hud  encounige<l  her  to 
resist  the  alteiiii>U  of  that  party  for  the 
appointment  of  Sunderland.  At  the 
Mime  time,  the  artful  Sicretary  fomented 
the  disconti  nt  of  the  Whigs  ag:iinbt 
M:irlborough  and  Godolphin,  by  iuainu- 
iiiing  that  the  two  ministers  were  luke* 
warm  in  tlieir  cause,  and  the  only  ob> 
Slack's  to  tlieir  admission  into  power. 

**  The  confidential  friends  of  the 
Duchess,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Mayn- 
waring,  had  made  repeated  representa- 
tions on  the  rising  intlueuce  and  secret 
Tiews  of  Mrs.  Hill.  But  for  acousider- 
able  time,  they  remonstrated  without 
etfect ;  for  the  Duchess  was  rejoiced  at 
the  relief  which  she  had  gained  from 
restraint,  and  could  not  be  convinced  of 
the  danger  aiisiug  from  the  machinations 
of  her  own  dependant.  At  length,  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen,  combined  with 
the  evident  favour  of  liarley  and  Mrs. 
IJill,  dissipated  the  cloud  which  had 
hitherti>  obscured  her  judgment,  and  she 
communicated  her  apprehensions  to  Go^ 
dolphin  and  the  Dnke. 

**  It  is,  indeed,  singular,  that  the  in- 
trigue luid  escaped  the  matured  sagacity 
of  Godolphin,  until  it  was  become  note- 

*  These  facts  are  nsnally  coniiMered  m  de- 
pending on  the  Rttthority  of  the  T>iichen 
II  lone,  and,  therefore,  hava  been  often  quea- 
tioned ;  but  ve  find  thrm  also  stated  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewa- 
burj,  dated  the  tenth  n(  Febnuiry,  1708,  and 
even  avowed  and  JuatirieU  by  the  Tory  advo* 
cates  of  Uarley.  Ilij  iiuinii<itions  and  charKes 
oij^Hinst  the  Marlboroui^h  family,  uud  the 
njiMisure  which  he  adopted  to  promote  .1  ne- 
yutiation  for  pvace.  are  Htated  no  less  stronglv 
by  the  author  of  *'  The  otbei  Side  of  ih« 
Qiie^Uuii,"  thau  iiy  the  l>uchu!«»  herseir,  p.  3^:4. 


rious ;  and  that  ^rarlborough,  to  whom 
the  secH'ts  of  all  the  ctiurts  in  Europe 
were  known,  should  have  l>cen  ignorant 
of  a  cabal  in  his  own,  in  which  he  wm 
so  deeply  intensled.  It  is  still  more 
extniordinary,  that  after  ho  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  influence  of  the  riain;; 
lavourite,  he  should  lliink  so  lightly  of 
its  consequences,  as  to  8U])poae  tiiut  it 
might  bo  ch«-ck(d  by  a  mere  remon- 
strance. In  reply  to  the  first  communi- 
cation from  the  Duc)iea!<,  he  suys,  *■  I 
should  think  vou  nii^lit  si)eak  to  her 
with  some  caution,  wiiieh  might  dogiMid; 
for  she  certainly  i?»  <:raietul,  and  uill 
mind  what  you  s;iy.'* 

**In  coniormitv  '.vith  this  advice,  the 
Duchess  not  only  n  nionstraleil  tritii 
Mrs.  Hill,  but  xvsiihd  tin:  (^ietn  wi!!i 
reprouciies,  and  aceiixd  her  of  ^iiiiV liir^ 
her  political  iinlipaihies  lobe  intl.uin  •! 
by  the  insinuutiuns  of  a  ilepcudunt,  wht» 
conversed  only  with  Jacobites  and  dis- 
affected Tories.  To  these  accusations, 
which  were  urged  both  in  conversation 
and  writinv  the  Queen  replied  in  a  stylo 
of  affected  numiiity,  and  real  sarcasm, 
denying  with  the  utmost  solemnity  the 
charge  advanced  against  Mrs.  Hill. 

'''Friday,  Five  o'clock,  July  18.— 
I  give  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  many 
thanks  for  her  letter,  which  I  receive<l 
this  morning,  as  I  must  always  do,  for 
every  thing  that  comes  from  her,  not 
doubting  but  what  you  say  is  sincerely 
meant  in  kindness  to  mc.  But  I  have  so 
often  been  unfortunate  in  what  I  have 
said  to  you,  that  1  think  the  less  1  say 
to  TOur  last  letter  the  better;  therefore, 
I  soall  only,  in  the  first  place,  beg  your 
pardon  once  more,  for  what  I  said  the 
other  day,  which  1  find  you  take  ill,  and 
say  something  in  answer  to  your  expla- 
nation of  the  suspicions  you  seemeu  to 
have,  concerning  your  cousin  Hill,  who 
is  very  far  from  being  an  occasion  of 
feeding  Mrs.  Morley  in  her  passion,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  call  it;  she  nerer 
meddling  with  any  thing. 

'* '  I  believe  others  that  haye  been  in 

her  station  in  former  times  have  been 

tattling  and  very  impertinent,  but  she  is 

not  at  all  of  that  temper ;  and  as  for  the 

*  Meldert,Jun«2,  I1U7. 
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cnmpniiy  she  keeps,  it  is  with  her  aa 
vith  most  other  ]K*oplo— I  fancy  that 
their  lot  in  the  world  ninkes  them  more 
with  some,  out  of  civility  rather  than 
choice;  and  I  reallr  hflicvc,  for  ono 
that  is  so  much  in  the  way  of  coiiip»nr, 
she  has  less  acauniiitance  thun  aiiy 
one  upon  earth.  1  hope,  since  in  soniu 
part  of  your  letter  you  socni  to  give 
credit  to  a  thing  because  1  8;iid  it  was 
so,  you  will  be  as  just  in  what  I  have 
said  now  alwut  Hill ;  fur  I  would  not 
have  any  one  hardly  thought  of,  by  my 
dear  ^Irs.  Fn-oMian.  for  your  poor  unfi»r- 
tunatc,  but  evtT  faithful  Murley's  no- 
tions or  actious.' 

**  The  concealed  sarcasm  convoyed  in 
this  epistle  woundrtl  the  ffelin*::*  of  the 
Duclii'ss.  Sho  applied  to  herself  the  re- 
flection on  those  who,  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation. Miad  been  ffuilty  of  tuttlinj^  and 
impertinence,'  and  gave  utterance  to 
lier  resentment  in  a  style  still  more  acri- 
monious than  before. 

"  The  doubts  of  all  parties  wore,  how- 
ever, soon  turned  into  cerUiinty,  by  the 
discovery  that  Mrs.  Hill  hnil'  secretly 
contracted  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Masham, 
whom  the  Duchess  had  likewise  pro- 
tected and  placed  in  the  royal  household. 
This  matcii,  concluded  without  her  pri- 
vity, and,  as  she  soon  afterwards  disco- 
vered, solemnised  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  and  Dr.  Arbuthnott,  was  a  thun- 
derstroke  of  evidence.  It  proved,  not 
only  that  Mrs.  Mnsham  had  forgotten 
her  obligations,  but  that  she  possessed 
the  highest  degree  of  confidence.  At 
the  moment  when  this  fact  tnmspirod, 
Godolphin    also    obtained    unequivooil 

Sroof   of   Hurley's  machinations  Mrith 
oth  Wliigs  and  Tories,  and  of  his  pri- 
vate intercourse  with  Mrs.  Masham. 

**  In  this  crisis,  the  Duchess,  instead 
of  attempting  to  conciliate  her  royal 
mistress,  and  to  regain  her  fiivour  by  re- 
newing her  former  attentions,  assailed 
her  with  bitter  reproaches,  which  were 
the  more  provoking,  because  partly  just. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  marriage, 
she  burst  into  the  royal  presence,  and 
expostulated  with  the  Queen,  for  con- 
eealinv  a  secret  which  nearly  regarded 
her,  as  a  relation.    The  mortifying  re- 


plies of  the  Queen,  who  wamily  vindi- 
cated tlic  silence  of  her  favourite,  by 
imputing  it  to  fear  of  offending,  rathvi 
inliamed  than  soothed  her  resentment ; 
and  from  this  period,  their  correspun- 
dence  exhibits  a  tone  of  dissembl«Hl  hu- 
mility, on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  a  tone  of  acrimonious  repnuieh. 
Hy  the  interposition  of  Godolphin,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Masham  was  induced  at 
leni^th  to  mak«  an  overture  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  tlioQgh  the  interview  which 
ensueil  showed  that  the  breach  was 
irreparable." 

Despite  the  intreaties  and  threats  of 
the  arrog:int  duchess,  Anne  took  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Masham  with  her  to  the 
Newmarket  October  Meeting,  and  there 
tarried  a  month.  From  Xewnuirket 
the  royal  party  progressed  to  London, 
and  on  the  sixth  of  IS'ovembcr,  1707.  her 
Majesty,  in  her  speech  to  the  first  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  observed,  "*  I 
cannot  conclude  without  recommendiii!; 
to  you  to  confirm  and  improve  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  happy  union,  not  doubt- 
ing but  at  the  same  time  you  will  have 
due  regard  to  what  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary for  the  public  peace  throughout  the 
whole  isluiid  of  Great  Britain."  little 
regard,  however,  was  paid  to  this  eX" 
hortation.  The  people  of  Scotland,  now 
burdcue<l  with  salt,  malt,  and  other 
excise  duties,  beheld  the  extinction  of 
their  parliament  with  feelings  of  regret 
and  alarm.  They  showed  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  rebellion ;  invited  the  Pre- 
tender to  their  shores;  loudly  petitioned 
for  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  union  ; 
and  sung  their  sorrows  in  the  following 
and  other  political  ballads : — 

"  Faroweel  to  a'  oar  Scottinh  Aune, 
Farewefil  onr  ancieat  glorjr, 
Fareveel  e'ea  to  our  Scottish  naaie, 
Sae  famed  lo  martial  storjr. 

"  Now  tiark  rins  o*er  tlte  Solvay  sands. 
And  Tweed  rlns  tn  the  ocean. 
To  mark  where  England's  provlnee  stands* 
Sio  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation." 

At  the  same  time  tlie  English  evinced 
jealousy  at  the  Scotch  being  admitted 
into  their  parliament,  and  for  a  period, 
a  serious  rupture  between  the  united 
nations  appeared  inevitable. 
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Tn  tlic  aiitumn  of  1707,  the  Qutfen, 
nrrcr  n*pcatcd  imiiortunitics,  granted  for 
firty  Tcan  that  portion  of  tbe  d«»muiD  of 
St.  Barnes 'I  on  wlitch  Miirlborough 
House  now  stands,  to  the  Ducht-ss  Sarah 
and  her  lirin.  Tlio  duchess  says,  **  I 
had  obtained  the  promise  of  the  Queen, 
before  the  death  of  the  Quecn-dowager 
Katharine  uf  lirn<;:inza,  of  the  site  in 
St.  James's  Park  upon  which  mv  house 
now  stands ;  the  gniut  was  at  first  but 
fur  fifty  years,  and  the  buihliirs^  cost 
l)etwccii  £40,000  and  £.50,000,  of  which 
Queen  Anne  paid  not  one  shilling', 
although  many  augry  peoplu  beliuTed 
otherwise.'* 

The  people,  however,  wore  on  this 
occasion  enraged,  not  at  the  supposed 
expenditure  of  public  money  in  favour 
of  the  duchess,  mt  because  the  oak  tree 
which  had  sprung  from  an  acorn  that 
Charles  II.  liad  plucked  from  the  famous 
oak  which  had  securely  siieltercd  him 
at  Roscobel,  and  phinted  with  his  own 
hands,  was  uprooted,  to  make  room  for 
the  foundatitm  of  ^lurlborough  House. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  Wil- 
liani  Gregg,  eecn-tary  to  Mr.  Ilarley, 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  carrying  on 
a  tixnisunablc  intercourse  witli  the  go- 
vernment of  France.  Gregg  was  tned 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  on  his 
owu  confession.  The  Whigs  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  implicate  Mr.  Harley 
in  the  charge  against  Gregg,  and  failing 
tiiis,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  at- 
tempted to  procure  his  dismissal,  which 
so  enraged  the  Queen,  that  she  resolved 
to  free  herself  from  the  bonds  of  the 
Marlborough  fiunilyjunta.  Herstrcngth, 
however,  proved  unequal  to  her  reso- 
lution. Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
after  tlireatcning  to  resign  idl  their 
oppointmenis,  raised  a  storm,  which 
forced  her  Majesty  to  sucounib,  and 
Mr.  Harley  to  retire  for  awiiile  from 
her  service.  Harley  retired  on  the 
eleventh  of  February,  1708,  and  shortly 
afterwards  St.  John,  Mansell  Harcourt, 
and  several  others,  tendered  their  resig- 
nation. The  leaders  of  this  triumphant 
faction  next  iirgc*d  the  Commons  to  pe- 
tition the  Queen  to  dismiss  her  new 
favourite,  Mrs.  Miisham ;  but  the  House, 


I  to  the  indignation  of  the  mighty  duchess, 
Surah,  refused  so  to  do. 

Just  previous  to  this  very  jiropcr  re- 
fus:ii  of  the  Commons,  the  duche?s 
resolved,  as  her  husbsmd's  threat  to 
relinquish  the  command  of  the  army, 
had  been  followed  by  the  resigiiutiuii  of 
Harley,  br  similar  means  to  4-ndeavour 
to  effect  toe  dismissal  ot  her  rival  in  the 
royal  favour.  Waiting  on  her  royal 
mistress,  she,  after  a  tirade  of  reproach 
and  remonstrance,  odded,  "As  Lonl 
Marlborough  is  now  about  to  he  forced 
from  your  3Iajesty'8  service,  I  cannot, 
in  honour,  remain  any  longer  at  court." 
She  then  expatiated,  as  usual,  on  her 
own  services,  and  on  tlie  friendship 
which  the  Queen  lind  condrscend'tl  to 
entertiin  for  her;  and  as  a  recoinpeiisf, 
coiicludetl  with  rcqik-«ting  perniitfbion  to 
resign  her  oUiccs  in  favour  of  her  two 
eldest  daughters,  who  from  their  rank, 
alliance,  and  character,  were  well  cal- 
culnteil  to  merit  such  a  favour. 

After  listening  with  seeming  embar- 
rassment to  this  long  appeal,  the  Queen 
evaded  compliance,  by  affecting  much 
kindness,  and  repeating,  **You  and  I 
must  never  part.''  The  diiehtss,  how- 
ever, was  not  diverted  from  her  piii*p(i8«% 
and  renewed  her  solicitations,  that  if 
circumstances  should  render  her  retreat 
necessary,  her  Majesty  wouUl  comply 
with  this  request  The  Queen,  jtrestted 
hy  her  importunities,  and  intimidated 
by  the  presence  of  a  person  whom  she 
equally  feaa^d  and  disliked,  renewed  the 
declaration,  *Mhat  they  should  never 
part"  lint  added,  should  that  even  be 
the  ease,  she  would  transfer  the  offices 
to  two  of  her  daughters;  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  bind  that  promise  by  a  so- 
lemn asseveration.  The  duchess  took 
her  leave,  kissing  the  Queen's  hand; 
and  afterwards  Anne  yielded  to  her 
applications,  by  confirming  in  writing 
the  promise  which  had  been  verbally 
given.  Still,  however,  the  duchess  had 
reason  to  feel  that  her  attendance  was 
unwelcome ;  and  on  the  departure  of  her 
husband  to  the  continent  ahe  wrote  a 
letter  to  Anne,  expressing  lier  resolution 
not  to  incoiumode  her  majesty  by  ber 
presence,  and  artfully  recalling  to  iecoU 


rough's  coing  into  lIol[;mil,  I  bi'lIi'Ta 
jrutir  Jlajivt;  will  ncitlier  be  lurtiriint 
ti>iri)iipl«ii«ltt>Uciir  I  >Ri)^na  into  ll>c 
cuuiilry,  lincB  b;  yoiu  T«ry  li:inl  iiDiI 
uncuniman  UMgu  of  mo,  tou  liare  cun- 
Tioiiiil  all  loru  of  pcoiile,  at  wvU  at 
niTHir,  (luit  nuthiiig  wouUI  b«  to  uii(']i<]r 
-■....        _...  ||j.|j|.  ndjnilanco.    Uikiii 


tliii  nKviiiit.  1  thnnglit  it  might 
juprupcr,  at  mjr  piiiie  into  thi>  c 
tit  Kqoaiiit  Tuar  Miijcitj,   tlmt  ei 
vbila  Xonl  Anriliorou^h  continue! 


cuunlrf. 


>  Ua 


diipiiia  or  my 
iiu,  aecordiu^  lu  the  Nivmii 
yuu  ImTB  bL-un  pli'Uitil  to 
you  slinll  meet  wiiU  all  tho 
I  BuU  ackiiuwlod^iuaU  imii- 


giiu  mc. 

giuablu.'' 

"  It  !•  neediest  to  expntiaic  on  tbc 
difguit  whicli  tbii  iU-(ini«d  upplicitian 
aud   impiuJent   iiuirailuultj   pruduixd. 


Tlie  Quci'ii  anil  tlic  dHchen  iKtcr  net 
iritbaut  ciillvo  liliiua  or  biucr  nt- 
prouEbd ;  anil  ueTpr  vmte  witbuiit 
irunicul  uiHiliigtci  or  oaiileB|itaou( 
taDiiU  Til*  odKts  of  tliuH  i;.-m1o 
jun,  aiiniug  from  offrndi'd  dl^itj  un 
iki:  ont  Iiand,  und  dinppuiatoil  anibi- 
.iiiiiuii  tli«oth>T,iDD]'beiniiKdlhroiigli. 
out  tlio  wrica  of  e<in«*puiidcMEe.  nnJ 
pradiictJ'llic  niut  siniitcT  cDVcU  on  tbu 
uJiiiiiiiatnitiun  uf  public  nSuin,  by  tha 
piTpK'xi^i.'K  iuiu  wliicb  tbi-y  pcnivtmilly 
[lircn-   butU    tlia    tTviuurei    auJ   gi-Uv- 

nil."  • 

SiucG  brr  neemion.  Anno  had  mrrtty 
elu'rialiud  riiilliigiurretratd  luwanl*  her 
bulf-hrurhi'T.  lJu-l.'lievalitTiltt  ScGfor);!.-; 
but  liii  ultt  tiipli'd  inrasion  of  Sculbiiil, 
ill  Jlunli,  1708,  iilurnol  har,  and  pro- 
duced uiiuCbvr  tevulsiou  in  b«r  fecliiin. 
She,  ill  hir  tpaccli  tn parliaiuant,  fur  tha 
&nt  tiniu,  bruiiili'd  hini  ai  llw  "I'm- 
lender,"  and  also  iitlcrtd  nntiniFuti 
rnvniiruble  to  the  "Bavutuiion/'ilthousli 

llirODB,    iha  bad  curefully  UToidL-d    the 
uia  of  the  word  "  IteirDlutiaa." 
■  Cg«'i  Mulbsnwib. 


CHAPIEIT. 

FurlAtr  amfaitct  of  Ike  Diithtu  qf  JfarltorougA — S&t  puilidy  iwiutlt  Ikt  (^mut  ti> 
St.  Pauet—A»nt  apentif  qitemli  with  itr—Dtalh  of  iVi'flw  Qtorgt  tf  Lmmark 
—Tn^mry  rtmtciliidoii  irlwten  Hit  Qutrn  and  thi  Jhtehta—Artftd  cmiuct 
of  tbt  Dtahtu — Bitriid  of  Iht  Qhmi'j  Coiuori — CbalUiea  bttamm  tht  tUtrm-Tfut^ 
UeoH  WTiigt  and  tht  ilerlboteii^h  faction — Anttt  long  and  Jtrp/g  ttitaSt  itr 
hiuiand  I  dtath—Atltndt  a  thaxlugitiag  at  St.  FauTt  for  tU  rittarf  tf  M^fU' 
qutt—Beftau  to  eoniiHiil4  Jlarlianrugh  tnplain-gtiierai  for  lift— ¥trthtr  iaramtd 
iif  tht  inioltiut  of  t>u  Diithtu  Sarah—QuemU  ailh  Marlbotougk — BoBoig  nam 
liliation — TaJut  fart  icith  Dr.  Sachtvertil~-Ailtndt  hit  Irial^Imrttumf 
ilteordt  bttattn  hrr  and  tht  Dxahttt— Stormy  MCtiit  bttwttn  htr  and  Utt  Stmkttt 
at  thtir  latlprrmmal  iuttrvita. 


Nlheipringof  1709, 
,  Prince  Georgo  of 
[^  Dan  mark  tuff^red 
luieir  from  Eout 


lufferinn. 


■ic^on  Palais.  He  grew  votis,  and 
on  the  ipproach  of  innimer  her  Majsa^ 
remoTsd  with  bini  to  Wiudaor,  and  look 
up  her  leiidenca,  not  at  the  eastle,  tha 
liigb-up  air  there  being  too  bleak  for 
hii  cough,  but  at  the  rillii  she  had 
bought  for  her  own  midenee,  at  the 
period  when  her  (iiter,  the  lata  Queea 
Mary  II,,  excluded  her  froin  Murt. 


FOURTH  QUKKN  RKGNANT 


ss: 


The  hoartU^  Ducliessof  Marlborough 
accuses  liLT  of  retirinjj  fruni  the  bustle  of 
the  luctriipolis,  not  to  nurse  anti  wutrh 
over  her  suffi'rinjf  huslwnU,  which,  in- 
lifcd,  was  her  sole  object,  hut  to  in- 
trigue with  the  leader  of  tlie  Tory 
faction.  Thi-«e  arc  the  W(»rds  of  tlie 
iluchc:i«:  "Through  the  whole  suuinior, 
uftcr  Mr.  Hsirley's  dismission,  tlu' Queen 
(iMitinued  to  have  secret  corres|uind»iicc 
with  him  ;  and  that  this  niiglit  be  tlie 
1h  III  r  man.rzcd,  she  staid  all  tlie  sultry 
■eaMMi,  even  when  the  rHnee  was  pant- 
ing  (or  breath,  in  that  small  house  she 
ha*l  formerly  purchnsed  at  Windsor, 
which,  though  as  hot  as  an  oven,  was 
then  said  to  be  cool ;  because  from  the 
park,  such  persons  us  Mrs.  Mnsham  hml 
a  mind  to  bring  to  her  Majesty,  could 
be  let  in  privately  by  the  gardin" 

That  the  Queen' did   secretly  corre- 
spond witli  ^Ir.  llarlcv,  appears  prolm- 
ble ;  for  the  spring  and  summer  througli 
she  WHS  constantly  at  variance  with  the 
wealth-and-title-grasping   Marlborougii 
family  junta.     She  complained  that  Sun- 
derland reiieatedly  oifered  her  personal 
insults,  and  for  a  period  she  was  at  opn 
war  with  Halifax,  and  with  her  pnnie 
minister,  Godolphin.   The  duchess,  how- 
ever, told  her  to  her  head,  that  it  was 
neither  wise  nor  grateful  of  her  to  re- 
fuse her  confidence  to  the  Whigs,  or  to 
deny  to  her  bighly-saccessful  genend, 
and  whoever  he  might  select  as  his  col- 
leagues, the  uncontrolled  possession  of 
the  reins  of  government.     The  letter 
which  Marlborough   had   addressed   to 
his  duchess  from  the  battle-field,  on  Uie 
twelfth  of  July,  announcing  his  victory 
of  Oudenord,  and  which  concluded — '*  X 
do,  and  you  must,  give  thanks  to  God 
for  his    goodness,    in   protecting    and 
making  me  the  instrument  of  so  much 
happiness  to  tlie  Quien  and  nation,  if 
•ht  will  pUase  to  make  ute  of- it,"  was 
no  sooner    received    by    the    haughty 
Sarah,  than  she  communicated  it  to  the 
Queen,  accompanied  with  '*  the  serercst 
reflections    on    the    ungrateful    return 
which  her  Majesty  had  made  to  the  in* 
strument  of  such  success."     She  even 
accused  Admiral  Churchill  of  exerting 
his  influence  with   Prince  George    of 
Den.nurk,  and  others,  against  his  own 
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brother  the  duke  ;*  and  then  inviriglied 
witli  still  greater  bitterness  against  Afrs. 
Masliaui.  These  violent  proceedings 
of  the  duchess  further  irritated  the 
woundcfl  feelings  of  the  Queen,  and 
shoi'tlv  after  the  victory  of  Oudenard, 
their  intcniiinaltle  altercations  prtMluced 
an  open  quarrel. 

»*  The  iluchcss."  remarks  Coxo,  ••  as 
mistress  of  the  robes,  had  arranged  the 
jewels  to  be  worn  by  the  Queen  at  the 
solemn  To  Deum  celebrated  on  that 
occasion.  The  Queen  refused  to  ailojit 
the  arran^^ement ;  the  duchess  ascribed 
her  objection  to  the  ill-oftices  of  Mrs. 
Masliam,  and  reproached  her,  by  letter, 
for  such  a  prmif  of  unkindness  and 
contempt.  She  also  taunted  her  royal 
mistreM  in  the  ctiach,  as  they  piissed  to 
the  church  (St.  Paul's  C'athwlral).  and 
during  the  service  itself,  reverting  to  the 
subject,  she  coupled  her  indiscreet  re» 
monstrance  with  a  complaint  in  the 
name  of  the  duke,  that  he  no  longer 
enjoyed  to  die  full  the  royal  confidence 
and  favour.  As  the  Queen  prepared 
to  reply,  the  duchess  interrupted  her, 
by  abruptly  bidding  her  to  hold  her 
tongue." 

Sotm  after  the  ceremony,  she  sent  the 
Queen  a  complaining  letter  from  the 
duke,  dated  the  twenty-third  of  July, 

*  She  pointedly  alluded  to  the  quarrel  oo* 
autioned  by  the  impnident  loquacity  of  Admi- 
ral Churchill,  who.  she  declared,  with  a  view 
to  mortify  the  Whigs,  had  circulated  a  report 
that  the  duke  had  given  a  regiment  to  a 
Colonel  Jones,  at  the  secret  Instigation  of 
Marley.  "He  aMigned,  as  his  aathority, 
the  avowal  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  then 
■ecretary  at  war.  and  the  confidential  agent 
of  the  duke  in  all  military  affairs  The  re- 
port, which  was  communicated  to  the  Queen 
and  Prince  by  the  admiral  himself,  created 
the  greatest  irritotion  on  all  sides,  and  was 
proved  to  be  false.  Mr.  Walpole  Justified 
himself  to  his  patron,  in  a  letter,  printed  in 
the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Administration, 
vol.  xi.  p.  9;  and  In  a  second  letter,  dated 
June  29  (still  preserved  in  the  Marlborough 
Piipers).  the  anke  not  only  condemned  the 
conduct  of  his  brotlier,  but  endeavoured  to 
sootlie  the  wounded  feelings  of  Walpole,  as 
well  AM  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  censure 
which  the  report  was  calculated  lo  excite  among 
the  Whigs.  The  extreme  dissatisfaction  of 
all  partieH  is  proved  by  the  sensation  which 
an  incident  so  comparatively  trifling  pnn 
diiced,  and  evinces  the  embarrassment  which 
MHrlixirough  encountered  from  tl»e  imprv- 
dtf  nee  of  lii«  brotbcr."— CoaM. 
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AXNK, 


acoompanicd  with  ad  epittlo  iu  a  more 
agjpraTOted  style  of  invective  than  the 
bud  hitherto  ventured  to  employ. 

**  I  cannot  help  Si'ndiiig  your  Mau-sty 
this  letter,  to  Biio«r  liuw  exactly  Lord 
Morlborough  agrees  with  me  in  my 
opiniuUf  tliHt  he  Itus  now  no  interest 
with  }o\i:  thuui;h  wliiii  I  Mtid  so  iu 
tlie  church  ou  Tiiur:^day  (nineteenth  of 
Auj^ust,  1708),  you  were  pleased  to  say 
it  was  untnic.  And  yet  1  think  he  will 
bo  surpriscil  to  bear,  that  when  I  had 
tukun  so  much  pains  to  put  your  jewelsi 
iu  a  way  that  I  thuu^^ht  you  would  like, 
Mri.  Maslium  could  make  you  refuse  to 
Wear  them  in  so  unkind  a  manner ;  be- 
cause that  was  a  iNiwer  she  hud  not 
thoui;ht  fit  to  exiTcise  before.  I  will 
make  no  reflections  upon  it ;  only  that 
I  must  needs  observe,  that  yuur  Ma- 
jesty chose  a  very  wnmi^  day  to  mortify 
me,' when  you  were  just  goinr  to  return 
tlianks  for  a  victory  obtuined  by  Lord 
Marlborouj^h !" 

In  answer  to  this  acrimonious  effusion, 
the  Queen  replied  :>- 

**  ^uju&f^.^After  the  commands  you 
gave  me  on  the  Tbankspinnj^-day  of  not 
answering:  you,  I  ihoula  not  have  trou- 
bled Touwith  these  lines,  but  to  return 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  letter  ssife 
info  your  bands,  and  for  the  same  reason 
do  not  say  anythinfl^  to  that,  nor  to 
yours,  which  enclosca  it" 

The  digTiity  and  brevitv  of  this  note 
alarmed  the  duchess,  and  arew  from  her 
a  letter,  which,  aitbourh  full  of  re- 
proaches, concluded  wi%  protestations 
of  humility  and  submission : — 

"  I  should  not  trouble  your  Majesty 
with  any  answer  to  your  last  short  letter, 
but  to  explain  what  you  seem  to  mis- 
take in  what  I  uiid  at  church.  I  de- 
■tred  Tou  not  to  answer  mo  th'>re,  for 
fear  of  being  overheard.  And  thi^  you 
interpret,  as  if  I  had  desired  y(»u  not  to 
answer  me  at  all,  which  was  far  from 
my  intention.  For  the  wholo  end  of 
my  writing  to  yon  so  often,  was  to  ^t 
your  answer  to  several  things,  in  which 
we  differed ;  that,  if  1  was  in  the  wrongN 
yon  might  convince  me  of  it,  and  1 
should  very  readily  have  owned  my  mis- 
takes, lint,  since  you  have  not  been 
pleased  to  show  them  to  mc,  I  flatter 


myself  that  I  have  said  Bevcral  things  to 
you  that  are  unanswerable,  and  1  hope, 
some  time  or  other,  you  will  find  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  them,  and  will  oonvinco 
Lord  Marlborou{*h,  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  lie  hits  no  credit  with 
you.  by  heurkening  sometimes  to  his 
advice;'  and  then,  1  ho))c,  you  will  never 
more  be  troubled  with  disuij^rerablc  let- 
tors  from  me;  for  1  should  bu  much 
better  pleased  to  suv  and  do  everything 
you  like.  But  I  sfiould  think  my««  U' 
wanting  in  my  duty  to  you,  if  I  Siiw  you 
so  much  in  the  wrong,  as  without  pre- 
judice or  passion,  I  really  think  you  are, 
iu  several  particulars  1  I'lave  mentioned, 
and  did  not  tell  you  of  it^  and  the 
rather,  because  nobodv  cares  to  si>eak 
out  upon  so  ungrateful  a  subject.  The 
word  *commanil.'  which  you  \ue  at  the 
beginning  of  your  Utter,  is  very  unfitiv 
supposed  to  come  from  me.  For  though 
I  have  alwavs  writ  to  you  as  a  friend, 
and  lived  with  you  as  such  for  so  many 
years,  with  all  the  truth,  and  honesty, 
and  zeal  for  your  service  that  was  pos- 
sible ;  yet  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  am 
your  subject,  nor  cease  to  be  a  faithful 
one." 

This  epistolary  wrangle  was  not  long 
afterwuros  followed  by  an  intenriew,  in 
which  the  duchess  set  the  teal  to  her 
indiscretion,  by  renewing  ber  expoetuk- 
tions  on  the  countenance  manifested  tit- 
wards  Mr.  Harley  and  Mn.  Masham. 
The  minute  of  this  conversation,  of 
which  no  trace  apiiears  in  the  **  Conduct,'* 
is  preserved  in  Iter  hand-writing,  and 
was  evidently  suppressed  on  mature  re- 
flection. Wo  give  this  characteristic 
document  without  abridgment  or  altera- 
tion. 

Htadt  of  ih$   eoHvtnatum  with   Mr*. 
MoH^y,  Stpitmiir  9—20, 1708. 

'*  Nobody  tmatod  or  countenanced  by 
her,  but  who  is  in  some  way  or  other 
influenced  by  Mr.  Harley. 

**  Mr.  Harley  never  had  a  good  repu- 
tation in  the  world,  but  is  much  worse 
thought  of  since  he  is  out  of  her  ser- 
vice, where  people  were  content  to  suffer 
him,  because  he  was  thought  to  depend 
upon  Lord  Marlborough  and  lord-trea- 
surer.   But  since  he  was  tempted  by 
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tlur  fhrotir  of  Ahigail  to  ti-t  up  for  him- 
9*'\f,  and  to  betray  and  rnin  those  tliat 
had  bmn^ht  him  into  her  tcnrtce,  and 
her  service  itself  also,  nobody  alire  can 
lie  more  odious  than  ho  is,  or  more  eon. 
temptible  to  all  parties. 

"  Whr  will  slie   nut  consider  fuirly 
ttnd   C(H>lly   the  distinction   she   makes 
It*  twccn  some  of  the  'NVhi;;^,  who  did 
liiT  such  real  and  aL-ceptable  service,  in 
the  union  with   Scotland,   and  in   the 
matter  of  the  invitation,  and  my  Lord 
llaversham,  who,  upon  both  these  ac- 
^'4»ns,  and  mnny  others,  talked  so  inso- 
lently and  sciindaluusly  of  her  ndminis- 
trittion,  in  her  own  henring?  and  yet 
that  mnn  was  admitted  to  her  presence 
with  the  (lir  of  a  friend,   thoiijrh  he  is 
plainly  in   another    interest,    ami    ran 
n<>vor  serve  her;  nnd  the  others  uri!  kept 
lit  the  greatest  distance,  contrary  to  the 
iidviuc  and  opinion  of  all  her  servants, 
whom   she  hus  most  reiison   to  trust, 
tiioiigh  tliey  have  shown  themselves,  in 
her  presence  also,  btith  able  and  willing- 
to  serve  her,  and  desirous  to  make  her 
great  and  hapny. 

**  Even  in  this  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, the  Tories  joined  to  a  man  against 
the  council  of  Sc»tland,  and  Mr.  Harley 
himself,  underhand  ;  when  af^er  all  that 
w:is  over,  upon  occasion  of  the  late 
invasion,  these  men  did  expose  the  To- 
ries to  all  the  world,  by  showing  their 
xeal  for  her  and  her  government,  by 
strenthening  it  every  way  in  their  power 
at  that  time  of  danger.** 

In  the  coiine  of  this  intorview  the 
altercation  became  so  violent,  that  the 
high-toned  voice  of  tho  duchess  was 
lieanl  in  the  ante-chamber ;  and  when 
she  came  out,  her  eyes  were  suffused 
with  tears.  The  Queen  wai  found  in  a 
similar  state  of  agitation,  by  those  who 
first  entered  the  apartment ;  and  we 
letim  from  a  subsequent  letter  of  the 
duchess,  that  she  was  dismissed  with 
•very  proof  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion. 

These  fatal  contentions  could  not  long 
be  kept  a  secret  from  the  royal  attend- 
ants, and  the  reports  \vkich  wore  indus- 
triously circulated  on  the  occasion,  pro- 
duced the  usual  effect  attending  the 
decline  of  court  favour.    Several  of  the 


Whigs  began  to  antici]Mite  this  disgniee 
of  their  zealous  patroness,  and  Created 
her  with  marked  coolness  and  reserve ; 
whilst  tiie  £url  of  Kent,  on  being 
blamed  by  Mr.  May n waring  for  his  at- 
tentions to  Mrs.  Mashuiii,  answered  with 
an  air  of  pride,  **  I  niiiat  U^havc  civilly 
to  all  the  Queen's  servants.** 

Meanwiiile,    the    health    of    Prince 
(feori^  of  Denmark  daily  and  rapidly 
derliiii'd  :   towards  the  eluse  of  August, 
her  Majcifty  aucompanicd  him  to  liath, 
ami  after  a  short  sojourn  there,  the  royal 
\mr  returned,  and  took  up   their  resi- 
dence at  Keu>ini;ton.     On  their  return, 
till!  Prince  exiiibitetl  symptoms  of  con- 
valescence ;  but  these  proving  fallasious, 
he  breathed  his  hist,  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  (X*- 
tober,  1708,  in  the  filty-liftli  year  of  his 
:ige,  nnd  the  twenly-sixtli   year  of  his 
marriage  to  Queen  Anne.     This  sorrow- 
ful event  led  to  a  temporary  renewal  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  Queen  and 
the    Duchess.      As    the  dissolution   of 
the    Prince    approached,    the    self-im- 
portant Duchess  addres.<<ed  to  her  ai&iut- 
ed    mistress,    the    subjoined    offensive 
epistle. 

"  jnndfor  Lodg$,  Oct.  26.— Though 
the  last  time  I  had  the  honour  to  wait 
upon  your  Majesty,  your  usage  of  m* 
was  such  as  wait  scarce  possible  for  me 
to  imagine,  or  for  any  body  to  believe, 
yet  I  cannot  hear  of  so  great  a  misfor- 
tune and  affliction  to  you,  as  tho  condi- 
tion in  which  the  Prince  is,  without 
coming  to  pav  my  duty,  in  intuiting 
after  your  heaitli ;  and  to  see,  if  in  any 
particular  whatsoever  my  service  can 
either  be  agreeable  orusefnl  to  you ;  for 
whieh  satisfisction,  I  would  do  more  than 
I  will  trouble  your  Majesty  to  read  at 
this  time." 

Scarcely  was  the  letter  received  by  her 
Majesty,  when  tlie  bold  Duchess,  in 
virtue  of  her  office  as  mistress  of  the 
robes,  entered  her  presence;  but  the 
Queen,  as  might  be  exp<'cted,  under  the 
circumstances,  received'  her  very  coolly, 
and  like  a  stranger.  **  Nothing  disctMi- 
ruged  by  the  repulse,  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, she  again  waited  on  the  sorrowing 
Anne,  and  was  present  when  tlie  Prince 
expired ;  with  seeming  affection,  she  re- 
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niOYed  her  wtvping  ntistn'ss  from  this 
Kid  ppectuclc,  uiui  when  the  other  at- 
tendant! had  withdrawn,  knelt  down 
and  endeavoured  to  Gon9«»lo  her.  She 
tlien,  after  many  urprent,  and  at  first  frnit> 
lirss  importunitii's,  ohtuinfd  her  consent 
to  rcmovi:  her  to  St.  J.ime8*s.  The 
(lu.*irn  deliTeriiij;  her  watch  to  the 
1  hichesa,  told  her  to  retire  till  the  hands 
|M>inted  to  u  certain  time,  and  commanded 
licr  to  Mind  for  ^^Irs.  Mosham.  Annuyinl 
at  tills  mark  of  pn^fereiice,  the  Diiclicss 
withdrew,  and  In'inii^  too  haughty  to 
publish  her  own  decline  of  influence  to 
the  crowd  collected  in  the  anti'chamher, 
neglected  to  summon  the  fovouritc. 
Having  prepareil  her  own  coach  for  the 
(Queen's  reecptitm,  and  desired  Mrs. 
Lowman  to  make  the  company  fall  h:ick 
whilst  tlic  Queen  passed,  she  retunied 
at  the  appointed  hour,  announced  to  the 
weeping  Queen  that  the  carriage  was 
reacU',  and  excused  herself  for  not  send- 
ing for  Mrs.  )f asham,  on  tiio  plea  **  Uiat 
it  might  make  a  disagreahlo  noise  when 
there  were  bishops  and  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber waiting  without,  that  her  )Ia- 
jesty  did  not  want  to  see :"  adding, 
**  your  Majesty  may  send  for  her  at  St. 
James's,  when  and' how  you  please." 

The  grief-absorbed  Queen  Jioquiesced ; 
but,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Dnchess, 
Mrs.  Hill,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Hashom, 
whilst  putting  on  her  Majesty's  hood, 
reeeivea  from  her  some  oommisuon  in  a 
whisper ;  and  as  Anne  pasted  tlmuffh 
the  gallery  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
Docheis,  who  wished  it  to  be  Bnppoied 
that  her  Majesty  had  ridden  oflf  with 
her,  without  so  ninch  os  thinking  of 
Hariey  or  his  relatiTei,  Mrs.  Masnam 
herself  appeared,  aecompanied  bj  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  one  of  the  royal  phyvicians. 
'  The  Queen  spake  not,  but  stepping  to- 
wards her  fiiTourite,  '*bettt  down  like 
•  a  sail."  and  cast  on  her  an  earnest  look 
of  affection.  Immediately  after  entering 
the  carriage,  she  reqnestca  the  Duchess 
to  order  the  lord  treasurer,  Godolphin,  to 
examine  whether  there  was  room  in  one 
of  the  roval  vaults  at  Westminster  to 
bury  the  Prince,  and  leave  room  for  her 
too ;  ond  if  not,  to  select  some  other 
phice  of  buriaL 

**  Having  escorted  her  Majesty  to  St. 


James's,  and  induced  her  to  take  some 
relri'shment,  the  Duchess  retire«l|  and 
the  lord  treasurer  was  iidmitted.  But 
the  Queen  socm  followed  her  to  her 
apartment,  and  not  finding  her  there, 
sent  a  note,  which  marks  her  minute 
attention  to  lUl  the  details  of  the  inter- 
ment. 

**  *  I  scratched  twice  at  dear  Mrs. 
Freeman's  door,  as  soon  as  lord  treasurer 
went  fntm  me,  in  hopes  to  have  sp<»ke 
one  more  word  to  him  before  he  was 
gimo :  but  nobody  hearing  me,  I  wrote 
this,  not  caring  to  send  what  I  had  to 
say  by  word  of  mouth  ;  which  was,  to 
desire'  him,  that  when  he  sends  his 
orders  to  Kensiii.:;toii,  he  would  give  di- 
rections there  may  be  a  great  many  yeo- 
men of  the  guanfs  to  carry  the  Prince's 
dear  bmly,  tiiat  it  nuiy  not  Im3  let  f:ilU 
the  great  stiiirs  being  very  steep  and 
slippery.' 

^'In'the  even  in?,  the  Duchess  found 
the  Queen  at  Uihle,  tmd  attended  by 
Mrs.  Masham,  who  instantly  retired; 
but  she  carefully  avoided  any  allusion  to 
the  new  favourite,  and  the  Qiueen  treated 
her  with  marks  of  renewed  reganl  and 
fiimiliarity.  This  was,  however,  a  mere 
momentary  chanee ;  for  the  Duchess 
observes,  that  in  her  subsequent  visits, 
she  either  found  Mrs.  Mittham  with  the 
Queen,  or  retiring  on  her  entrance,  and, 
indeed,  reaped  nothing  from  this  sacri- 
fice of  her  pride,  except  the  mortification 
of  observing  the  superior  favour  of  her 
rival,  and  the  decline  of  her  own  influ- 
ence." • 

On  the  eleventh  of  November,  the 
body  of  the  Queeu's  consort  was  removed 
from  Kensington  to  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, Westhiinster,  where,  having  rested 
in  state  till  the  thirteenth,  it  was  on  that 
nigiit  buried  in  the  abbey,  by  torch-light, 
with  imposing  fonerol,  rites.  Shoitly 
sfterwaros,  the  new  parliament  was 
opened  by  commission,  and  the  ultra- 
republican  Wliigs,  having  formed  a  co- 
alition with  the  Marlborough  faction, 
were  now  admitted  to  office ;  Lord  Pem- 
broke succeeded  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark as  lord  high  admiral;    the  vioe- 

*  Fmm  s  nitnrmtive  of  the  events  which 
took  pUoo  on  the  flmtk  of  the  Prtnoe  of  l>(n- 
nmrk,  by  the  Dticlicfui. 
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rorsliip  of  Irclaiiil  wus  transferred  to 
Lurd  \\niartoii ;  iliu  loiijir-con  tested  post 
of  prrsidi'iit  of  the  council  whs  conferred 
on  Lonl  Suiiicrs ;  and  to  save  (Jodolpliin 
from  the  conscfiacnccs  of  his  crime  in 
having  correspundetl  with  tlic  court  at 
St.  Germains.  a  grni'ral  parthm  to  all 
such  delinquents  was  published  by  tlie 
Queen,  and  conHrnitHl  by  parliament. 

Queen  Anne,  like  her  siiiter,  although  a 
heartless  dauditer,  was  a  tridv  affection^ 
ate  wife.  Durinir  thi;  illncf's  of  hereon- 
sort,  she  sedulously  tendHl  him,  and  did 
all  in  her  power  to  alleviate  his  suffer- 
ings ;  and  after  his  demise,  she  long  an<l 
deeply  l)ewailcd  her  bereavement.  On 
the  iwenty-iirst  of  May,  1709,  she  was 
too  depressHl  in  spirits  to  nroroji^Me 
parliament  in  person ;  and  whilst  yet 
wearing  th«  weeds  of  widowho«»d,  she 
was  compelled  in  procession  to  attend  a 
thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's,  ibr  Marl- 
borough's bloody  victorv  of  Malpluquet, 
the  last  of  the  great  battles  fought  in  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  and  in  which,  to 
the.deep  sorrow  of  the  Queen,  20,000  of 
her  brave  subjects  were  slaughtered. 
Over-rode,  however,  as  Anuc  was  by  the 
Marlboroughs,  she  bud  the  counigfe  to 
refuse  arquiescence  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional demand  which  the  viftorious 
Duke  made  on  his  return  from  Malplu- 
quet,  that  she  would  by  letters  patent 
constitute  him  captain-general  for  lift; 
a  refusal  in  which  she  was  firmly  se- 
condetl  by  J^ord  Clmncellor  Cowper,  and 
several  other  noblemen,  who  previously 
had  never  dared  to  thwart  ttie  will  of 
the  great  general.  Piqued  at  this  re- 
fusal, the  l>uke  had  the  audacity  and 
imprudence  to  write  a  querulous  letter 
to  ner  Majesty,  accusing  iter  of  ungrate- 
ful disregard  of  bis  services,  complaining 
with  unmeasured  bitterness  of  the  trans- 
fer of  her  affections  from  the  Duchess  to 
Mrs.  Masbam,  and  announcing  his  deter- 
mination to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  bellicose  Duchess  also  continued  to 
eanry  on  an  exasperating  written  and 
-wordy  warfare  with  the  harassed 
Queen.  About  this  time,  she  requested 
her  Majesty  to  grant  some  lodgings  re- 
eently  racated  in  the  palace  of  St.  James, 
fop  the  puipose  of  forming  a  more  com- 
mutlious  entry  to  her  own  apartments, 


claiming  a  former  promise.  The  Quitm, 
who  sec-med  to  have  reserved  thesr 
lo<igings  for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Masham'.N 
sister,  was  much  emliarrassed  at  t)ii>t 
unexpo<:te4l  request,  and  solemnly  denied 
that  she  bad  ever  made  such  a  promise. 
An  alterciition  ensue<l,  in  which  the 
Duchess  repeated  her  assertion,  and  the 
Queen  as  |Mn>itively  contradicted  it, 
adding,  *  I  do  not  remember  that  I  was 
ever  spoken  to  for  them.'  '  lint  supixi- 
sing,'  replied  the  Duchess,  '  that  I  »ni 
mistaken,  surely  my  rcquist  cannot  be 
deemed  unreasonable.'  The  Queen  re- 
joining, *  I  have  a  great  nmny  servants 
of  my  own,  and  some  of  them  I  must 
remove ;'  the  Duchess  smiled  and  Kiid, 

*  Your  Majesty  then  does  not  reckon 
Lord  Marll)oroufirh  or  me  anions:  your 
S4-rvaMts  r*  On  tliis  the  Queen  was  sigain 
embarrassed,  and  murniuriugS4)me  unin- 
telligible words,  the  Duchess  observed, 

*  Some  of  my  friends  have  pressed  me  to 
wait  oftener  up<»n  your  Majesty:  I  have 
been  compelled,  in  vindication  of  my 
conduct,  to  relate  the  usage  which  I  have 
received  from  your  Majesty ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
repeating,  and  asserting  the  truth  of 
what  I  said,  before  they  could  be  induced 
to  believe  it ;  and  1  believe  it  would  be 
thought  still  more  strange,  were  I  to 
repeat  this  conversation,  and  infonii 
them,  that  after  all  Lord  Alarlborough's 
services,  your  Majesty  refused  to  give 
him  a  miserable  hole,  to  make  a  clear 
entr}'  to  his  lodgings;  I  beg,  therefore, 
to  know,  whethe*  I  am  at  liberty  to  repeat 
this  to  any  of  my  friends.'  After  some 
hesitation,  and  much  disorder  in  her 
looks,  the  Queen  replied  in  the  afBrma- 
tive.    The  Duchess,  on  retiring,  added, 

*  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  reflect  upon 
all  that  has  passed;'  and,  as  no  reply 
was  g^ven,  she  abruptly  quitted  the 
apartment* 

"Soon  after  this  interview,  the 
Duchess  again  obtruded  herself  on  the 
Queen,  and  solicited  her  Majesty  to  in- 
form her  what  crime  she  had  committed, 

*  Tills  narrative  is  taken  from  an  acoount 
In  tlifl  handwrfttng  of  the  DiichesN,  and  en- 
donted  bj  tier,  "An  account  of  a  convenuition 
with  the  Queen,  when  Hlte  refuiied  to  give  iite 
an  inconnidtimble  lodging  to  make  a  clear 
way  to  mine.*' 
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whicli  liad  produced  so  gTf«t  M  alter- 
ation in  bcr  bchaTioiir.  Thif  question 
drew  from  her  roral  mistress  a  letter,  in 
which  she  char;re«I  her  with  iiiTetcnicy  to 
Mrs.  Masham,  and  with  having  nothinj^ 
10  much  at  henrt  ns  the  ruin  of  her  cousin. 
After  excidpntin^  her  fn>m  anv  faidt,  and 
imputing  their  misunderstjindini^  to  n  dis- 
eoniance  in  political  opinitms,  slio  added, 
*  I  do  not  think  it  a  crime  in  any  one 
not  to  be  of  my  mind,  or  blumable,  be- 
ratise  you  cannot  see  with  mv  eyes,  nr 
hear  with  my  cars.'  She  conefude«l,  *  It 
is  imp«>ssihle  for  you  to  recorer  my 
formiT  kindness,  but  I  sh:iH  hrhiive  my- 
self  to  you  as  tlie  Dukfof  .Marlb<irouji^h's 
wife,  and  :is  mv  CTmrni  of  the  stole.** 

**  Siiiii«;  uiili  these  unkind  oxprr»iiomi, 
and  tlii<»  ppMifof  fiirther  nlienatiou.  the 
diMMrdiil  favourite  liad  the  Itold  inso- 
li'iKM*  to  draw  up  and  send  to  her  royal 
mi)«tress  a  copious  namitirc  of  the  cuni- 
mencenient  and  progress  of  their  con- 
nexion, nccompanied  with  extracts  from 
'Tlie  Wliule  Duty  of  Man,*  on  the 
article  of  Kriendship,  and  from  the  di- 
rections in  the  liturgy,  prefixc<l  to  the 
communion  service,  that  none  could  con- 
scientiously partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  unliss  ther  were  at  peace  and 
in  cluirity  with  all  mankind.  To  Uiis 
was  addetl,  a  pas8:ige  from  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's works  on  the  same  subjecL  In 
transmitting  this  insulting  paper,  she 
obsenrcd,  '  If  your  Majesty  will  read 
this  narrative  of  twenty-six  years'  faith- 
ful services,  and  write  only  in  a  few 
words  that  you  had  read  them,  together 
with  the  extracts,  and  were  still  of  the 
same  opinion  as  von  were  when  you  sent 
me  a  very  harsn  letter,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  my  troubling  you  with  this 
narrative,  I  assure  you  that  I  will  never 
trouble  you  more  upon  any  subject  but 
the  business  of  my  office.' 

"  To  thii  long  memorial  the  Queen 
briefly  replied,  that  when  she  had  leisure 
to  read  all  the  papers,  she  would  send 
an  answer  to  them.  But  she  never  sent 
any  other  answer ;  and  the  Duchess,  in 
concluding  her  relation,  observes,  *  nor 
had  my  papers  any  apparent  effect  on 
her  Majesty,  except  that  after  my 
coming  to  tovvn,  as  slie  was  iiassing  by 
•  Cunditct,  p.  '267. 


me  in  order  to  receive  the  comrouninn 
she  looked  with  much  gooil-nature.  unU 
very  gracioitsly  smiled  on  me.  Hut  the 
smile  and  pleaaunt  look,  I  had  reason 
nfterwarris  to  think,  were  given  te 
Bishop  Taylor  and  the  Common  Prayer- 
book,  nnd  not  to  me.'* 

**  This  unfortunate  breach  was  spee<lily 
followetl  hv  the  most  f»td  consequences ; 
for  the  indignation  of  the  Queen  was  still 
further  inflamed  bv  the  intemperate  zeul 
with  which  the  duchess  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  Whigs,  and  which  increaseil 
her  natural  antipathy  to  a  party  which 
she  equally  feared  and  detested.  Ac- 
Ut;iUd  hv  these  feelings,  Anne  turned 
with  adtfitional  confidence  to  her  new 
favourite,  in  whom  she  found  a  con- 
geninliiy  of  political  principles,  nnd  a 
siiiinleness  of  manners,  which  forme<l  a 
striling  contrast  with  the  ovcrU^aring 
temper  of  the  duchess.  In  this  state  of 
mind,  she  listened  more  and  more  to  the 
suggestions  of  Hiurley,  whose  intrigues 
began  to  acquire  consistency,  and  who 
had  obtained  increasing  influence  by  his 
private  cabals." 

At  this  perio«l  it  became  evident  to 
the  more  discerning,  that  a  political  crisis 
was  uppronching.  Marlborougli's  efforts 
to  place  himself  in  oommanu  for  life, 
impressed  the  Queen  with  a  belief 
that  he  aspired  to  her  throne,  and 
strengthened  her  resolution  to  break 
the  chains  which  bound  her  to  the 
Mnrlbonjugh  faction.  With  this  view 
she  secretly  continued  to  correspond 
with  Harley,  and  courted  and  won  tlie 
supiMrt  of  all  the  nobles  who  were 
inimiod  to  the  Wliig  faction.  She  also 
bestowed  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  I^rd  Kssez,  on 
Karl  Hivers,  without  previously  con- 
sulting the  great  duke,  who  she  at  the 
same  time  ordered  to  confer  I^ord 
Essex's  regiment  on  Mrs.  Mashara's 
brother,  Jack  Hill.  As  both  these  ap- 
pointments were  usually  made  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  eommander-in* 
chief,  he,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
Queen's  request,  retired  in  disgust  to 
his  lodge  at  >Vindsor,  on  the  tltleenUi  of 
January,  the  very  day  on  which  a  cabi- 

*  Cnndact  of  the  Duchess  of  Msrlbonmjch 
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net  council  was  to  be  held.  Tlie  Queen 
attended  the  council ;  but,  to  tiic  oiinov- 
anct'  of  the  duke  and  h  is  ini  nivdiute  frienus, 
the  took  no  utiticu  of  \i\»  nhsenue,  und  the 
aMeniblv  deliberated,  transacted  the  cus- 
tomsiry  business,  and  scpiirsited,  as  usual, 
without  owi  of  the  nicinhers  venturing 
to  mention  the  noteworthy  fact  of  tiic 
general  not  bein^  pretienL 

Violent  agitation  and  busy  intrigues 
ensued;  the  Wliigs  nnd  tiio  jSlarlbo- 
rough  faction  generally  were  not  una- 
nimous in  their  opinion.  Marlborough 
resolved  nut  to  continue  in  the  com- 
mand unless  jVfrs.  Masham  was  dis- 
missed, a  re8t>luti<m  strongly*  reprobated 
by  several  of  his  friends.  However, 
after  an  anxious  sus{)ensc  of  five  days, 
Anne,  whose  fears  hud  been  greatly 
excited  by  the  representutiuns  of  (judoi- 
phiii,  Soniers,  and  other  lords,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  storm,  and  relinquished 
her  intention  of  disposing  of  the  regi- 
ment to  Jack  Hill.  Marlborough  did 
not  enforce  his  purpose  of  requinng  the 
removal  of  Mrs.  Mashnm;  und  coming 
to  town,  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
with  the  Queen,  who,  anxious  to  soothe 
his  resentment,  received  him  with  every 
outward  demonstration  of  kindness  and 
favour.  This  compromise,  however,  wus 
'productive  of  no  permanent  advantage 
to  the  Marlboroufhs,  for  the  Queen 
was,  in  reality,  as  deeply  offended  as  if 
the  disgrace  of  her  favourite  had  been 
enforced,  and  became  more  firmly  re- 
solved to  free  herself  from  the  tliruldom 
of  the  existing  ministry  tlie  moment  an 
opportunity  offered  of  striking  a  deci- 
sive blow. ' 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  the 
trial  of  the  eloouent  high-church  orator. 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  took  place.  Sacheverell 
has  been  represented  in  general  history 
OS  a  |)enon  possessed  of  little  virtue, 
learning,  or  good  sense;  his  powers  as 
an  autiior  were  certainly  inconsiderable, 
but  his  sermons  and  speeches  were 
delivered  with  overpowering  eloquence ; 
in  fuct,  he  possessed  that  rare  and  com- 
manding gift  of  ri vetting  the  attention 
of  his  nearers,  and  plaving  with  their 
piissions,  us  a  bov  would  with  a  foot- 
bill,  when  and  now  he  chose.  In  a 
serniott  ivhich  he  delivered  at  St  Vaiil's, 


on  the  fifth  of  November,  on  the  text, 
*^  Perils  among  faUe  brethren,"  he  re- 
vived the  obwleto  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  reproluitcd  tlie  principles  of  the 
revolution,  depicted  tiio  dangers  to  which 
the  church  was  exi>osed  hi  the  strongest 
colours,  loaded  the  ministers  in  grnc-ral 
with  reproach,  and  estpeciuily  pointed 
out  Lortl  Godolphin  to  public  indigna- 
tion, by  the  invidious  name  of  Val{)one. 
This  sermon  lustctl  three  hours,  ennip- 
tured  the  audience,  wus  printed  with 
the  secret  connivance  of  the  Lonl  Mayor, 
and  gave  such  umbrage  to  Uodolphin 
and  several  of  his  coadjutors,  tiiat  it 
Wiis  brought  before  tlie  cognizance  of 
the  legislature,  and  an  impeachment  in- 
stituted against  tlie  preacher.  The  triaU 
whieh  commcnce<l  on  the  twenly-scvenih 
of  Febriiun',  1710,  took  plaee  in  Wesl- 
minsitor  Hall.  The  hull  was  fitted  up 
for  the  occision,  with  a  box  for  the 
Queen,  near  the  throne;  scats  for  tho 
peers;  pluces  for  the  members  of  the 
commons;  guUeries  for  ladies  and  tho 
populace ;  bar  and  benches  for  the  pri- 
soner and  his  counsel ;  and  other  con- 
veniences. As  the  time  iipproachcd  for 
tlie  trial  to  commence,  the  greatest  ex- 
citement prevailed ;  the  Queen,  no  lon- 
ger holding  the  halunce  between  the 
great    opposing    factions,    openly  took 

? art  with  Sacheverell,  high  ciiureh  and 
'orv;  and  although  the  Whigs  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  secure  the 
condemnation  of  the  bold,  eloquent 
preacher,  the  people  clamoured  uloud 
against  the  whole  ministry,  declared 
their  Queen  was  reduced  to  oonda^o  by 
a  single  family,  and  almost  worshipped 
Sachererell  os  a  god.  In  the  course  of 
the  trial,  vast  crowds  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  at- 
tended him  daily  to  W'estminsti.T  llall, 
striving  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  praying 
for  his  deliverance;  and  these  same 
crowds  surrounded  the  Queen,  as  she 
was  carried  each  day  in  her  sedan  to 
witness  the  trial,  and  ma4e  the  welkin 
ring  with  their  reiterated  cries  of  '*  God 
bless  your  Majesty  and  the  Church  !  we 
hope  that  your  Majesty  is  for  God  and 
Dr.  Sachevenill !"  Every  day  tlie  doctor's 
popularity  increased,  the  great  majority  of 
the  tuition  espoused  his  cjiuse,  the  clergy 
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from  tbeir  pulpits  pronounoed  him  the 
champion  of  the  Church  of  Ens^Und, 
the  Queen's  chnplaiiis  surrounded  him 
at  the  trial,  all  London  Tehemcntly 
espoused  his  cause,  and  nt  the  hij^cst 
of  the  enthusiasm,  it  iriis  danj^crous  to 
go  ahrosid  without  the  ouk-lvaf,  which 
was  considered  as  tli«  butl«;tf  uf  hcreili- 
tary  rijrht,  and  the  nictro|H>lis  was  agi> 
tatcd  br  riots  so  fierce  and  alarming, 
tliat  order  could  not  be  restored  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  miliUinr,  who  actUjiUy 
captured  several  of  the  Queen's  guards 
and  watermen  in  the  riotous  act  of  lead- 
ing  on  the  mob  to  burn  and  d4>stroy  the 
meeting-houses  a^d  residences  of  the 
dissenters  and  others,  a^iinst  whom 
thpT  levelled  their  malice.  After  the 
trial  had  lasted  three  weeks,  Suclicverell 
was  found  guilty,  but  received  a  sen- 
tence so  mild,  that  the  people  and  the 
Tories  triumphed  as  if  he  had  been  ac- 
quitted, and  the  ministry  was  compelled 
to  own  a  defeat.  **  Our  sentence 
against  Dr.  Saciieverell,"  remarks  the 
treasurer,  in  a  letter  dated  the  twenty- 
first  of  Marcli,  *ms  at  last  dwindled  to 
a  suspending  Jiim  for  three  years  from 

Cacninj^,  which  question  we  carried 
;  by  SIX ;  and  the  second,  which  was 
for  incapacitating  liim  during  that  time 
to  take  any  dignity  or  preferment  in  the 
church,  was  lost  by  one;  the  numbers 
were  sixty  to  fifty-nine.  So  all  this 
bustle  and  fatigue  ends  in  no  more  but 
a  suspension  of  three  years  from  the 

Snlpit,  and  burning  his  sermon  at  the 
id  Exchange.  The  conjunction  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  Lord  Rivers  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Ilay,  has  been  the  great 
oecnsion  of  this  tlisappointment."* 

Wliilst  the  trial  was  proceeding  in 
Westminster  Hall,  a  scene  equally  in- 
teresting as  that  in  the  open  court  was 
being  performed,  in  the  curtained  box 
from  which  the  Queen  and  her  attend- 
ants witnessed  the  exciting  proceedings. 
This  scene  is  thus  descrioed  by  the 
Duchess  of   Marlboiough ;   *'  I  waited 

•  The  Duka  of  Xt^\»  snd  the  Earl  of  lUy 
pronounced  SiichevereU  ffiiUty,  but  voc^d 
sgAiiutt  the  rofnUtry  on  tho  NutMequent  mo- 
tliins,  relative  to  hU  suitpeoston  aud  dlM- 
(lualification. 


on  the  Queen  the  first  time  she  went 
to  Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial,  and  having 
stood  above  two  hours,  said  to  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  that  when  the  Queen  went 
to  an^  place  iwoprnto  (as  she  wi-nt  to 
the  tnal,  and  only  looked  from  behind  a 
curtain),  it  was  always  the  custom  of 
the  ladies  to  sit  down  before  her;  bat 
her  Majesty  had  forgot  to  speak  to  ns 
now,  and  that  since  the  tri.!!  was  like  to 
continue  very  long  every  day,  I  wished 
he  would  put  the  Queen  in  mind  of  it; 
to  which  he  replii'd,  very  natunlly, 
*Why,  mailam,  should  you  not  speak 
to  tho  Queen  yourself,  who  are  always 
in  waiting  ?* 

**  Thi«,  I  knew,  was  right,  and  there- 
fore I  weut  up  t4>  the  Queen,  and.  stoop- 
ini;  down  to  licr,  as  she  was  sitting,  to 
whisiKT  to  her,  8:iiii,  *  I  bi*Iicved  her 
Majesty  had  t'on^ot  to  order  us  to  sit, 
as  was  customary  in  such  cases.'  Upon 
this,  she  looked,  indeed,  as  if  slie  had 
forgot,  and  was  sorry  for  it,  and  an- 
swered, in  a  very  kind,  easy  war*  *  l»y 
all  means,  pray  'sit;'  and  before  1  eonli^ 
ffo  a  step  from  her  chair,  she  callcti  to 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  the  page  of  honour,  to 
bring  stools,  and  desire  the  ladies  to  sit 
down,  which,  accordingly,  we  did~L:idy 
Scarborough,  Lady  Burlington,  and  my- 
self. But  as  I  was  to  sit  nearest  to 
the  Queen,  I  took  care  to  place  myself  a 
good  distance  from  her ;  though  it  was 
asual,  in  such  cases,  to  sit  clos^  to  her, 
and  sometimes  at  the  basset-table,  when 
she  does  not  appear  incognito  ;  but  in  a 
place  of  ceremony,  the  company  has  sat 
so  near  her  as  'scarcely  to  leave  her 
room  to  put  her  hiutd  to  her  pocket. 
Besides  this,  I  used  a  further  cantion, 
of  showing  her  all  the  respect  I  could 
in  this  matter,  by  drawing  a  curtain 
behind  me  in  such  a  manner,  betwixt 
her  and  me,  as  to  appear  to  be,  as  it 
were,  in  a  different  room  from  her  Ma- 
iest^r.  But  my  Lady  Hyde,  who  stood 
behind  tlie  Queen  when  I  went  to  speak 
to  her  (and  who,  I  oliserved,  with  an 
air  of  boldness  more  than  good  breed- 
ing, cnme  up  then  nearer,  to  hear  what 
I  said),  oontinued  to  stand  still  in  the 
same  manner,  and  never  came  to  sit 
with  us  the  rest  of  that  day,  which  I 
then  took  for  nothing  more  than  making 
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a  8}io\i  of  more  than  ordinary  fiivonr 
with  the  Q'JcciL 

"  Tho  next  day  the  Duchess  of  So- 
merset came  to  the  trial,  antl  before  I 
•at  down  I  turned  to  her,  havinj^  always 
used  to  show  her  a  great  deal  of  respect, 
and  asked  her  if  her  |^ntcc  would  nut  be 
pleased  to  sit;  at  which  she  g:ive  a  sort 
of  start  biickf  with  the  appearance  of 
being  surpri^ied,  as  if  she  thoutrlit  I  had 
asked  u  very  strange  thin:;^,  and  refused 
sitting.  U'pon  tliis,  I  oltst-rved  thr.t  it 
was  always  the  custom  to  sit  before  the 
Queen  in  sueh  ciiM-s,  and  that  her  Ma- 
jesty had  (inh-red  ns  to  do  so  the  day 
before;  but  th:it  her  refusing  it  now, 
looked  as  if  she  thought  thiit  wo  lind 
done  tometliiug  th.it  \vf\A  not  propfr. 
To  which  slie  auswiTed,  that  slie  did 
not  care  to  sit,  and  then  went  and  stood 
behind  the  Queen,  as  Lady  Jlydc  liad 
done  the  day  before,  which  I  took  no 
notice  of  then,  but  sat  down  with  I^'ulv 

0 

Burlington,  os  we  had  done  before. 
But  when  I  camo  to  reflect  upon  what 
these  two  ladies  had  done,  I  plainly 
perceived  that,  in  the  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set, especially,  this  conduct  conld  not 
be  thought  to  be  tho  effect  of  humility ; 
but  that  it  must  be  a  stratagem  that 
they  had  formed  in  their  cabal  to  flatter 
the  Queen,  by  paying  her  more  respect, 
and  to  make  some  public  noise  of  this 
matter  that  might  be  to  my  disadvan- 
tage, or  disagreeable  to  me.  And  this 
I  was  still  the  more  confirmed  in,  be- 
cause it  hod  been  known  before  that 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  who  was  then 
with  her  lord,  did  act  a  cunning  part 
between  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. The  Whigs  and  Tories  did 
not  intend  to  come  to  the  trial.  As, 
therefore,  it  was  my  business  to  keep 
all  things  as  quiet  as  possible  till  the 
campaign  was  over,  and  preserve  my- 
self in  the  meanwhile,  if  1  could,  from 
any  possible  affront,  I  resolved  to  do 
what  I  could  to  disappoint  these  ladies 
in  their  little  design;  and  in  order  to 
this,  I  waited  upon  the  Queen  the  next 
morning  before  she  went  to  the  trial, 
and  told  her  that  I  had  observed  the 
day  before  that  the  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set hail  refused  to  sit  at  tlic  trial,  which 
I  did  not  know  ihc  meaning  of,  since 


her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  onler  it, 
and  that  it  was  notliing  more  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  eonst:int  practice  of  the 
court  in  all  such  cases ;  out,  howcvi  r, 
if  it  would  in  anv  respect  be  nioro 
pleasing  to  her  Majesty  tnat  we  should 
stand  for  the  future,  I  Soggc<l  she  w<.uM 
let  me  know  her  mind  altout  it,  l>ec.'iu.se 
I  shouhl  he  very  sorry  to  do  any  thing 
that  could  give  her  the  least  dissatisf;ie- 
tion.  To  this  she  nnswrred,  with  mure 
peevishness  than  was  natural  to  Imt,  in 
these  wonla :  *  i/"  /  hftd  uot  likal  yen 
should  sitj  why  shotild  I  have  ordered 
it?* 

**  This  :  lainly  showed  that  the  cahal 
liad  been  bhicing  her  up,  hut  that  she 
conld  not  have  us  contradict  her  own 
orders.  What  she  had  now  said  w:is 
a  still  further  conflrniatifm  of  it.  and 
niado  it  more  difflcult  for  tho  cahal  to 
proceed  any  further  in  this  matter ;  and, 
therefore,  the  next  day  the  Ducliess  of 
Ormond  and  Liuiy  Fretchevillo  came  to 
the  trial,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  sat 
down  amongst  the  rest  of  us.  And 
thus  this  matter  ended;  only  that  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset  used  some  little 
arts  afterwanls,  which  are  not  worth 
mentioning,  to  sweeten  roe  ogain,  and 
cover  her  design,  which  I  supposed  now 
she  was  ashamed  of.*' 

The  issue  of  this  trial  convinced  the 
Queen  that  the  nation  was  anxious  for 
her  to  free  herself  from  the  bondage  in 
which  she  was  held  bv  the  Marlbo- 
rough family  junta  and  the  Whigs ;  and 
she  and  her  secret  advisers  resolved  to 
take  instant  measures  for  effecting  the 
greatly -desired  change.  Meanwhile, 
another  stormy  interview  took  place  be- 
tween tho  Queen  and  her  haughty  dis- 
carded favourite,  which  we  give  in  the 
words  of  Coxe,  the  historian  of  Marl- 
borough. 

**  We  have  already  alluded,"  observes 
onr  author,  "  to  the  promise  wliich  tho 
duchess  extorted  from  the  Queen,  for 
the  transfer  of  her  offices  to  the  daugh- 
tere,  and  her  suspicions  that  it  would 
not  be  fulfilled,  influenced  by  repeated 
importunities,  her  husband  was  reluc* 
tantly  persuaded  to  solicit  the  Queen 
on  this  delicate  subject,  and  in  the  lost 
audience  before  his  dep;irture  (to  open 
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the  cain[Kii(pi  of  1710),  he  made  two 
requests  to  her  MajfStv :  the  first,  that 
she  would  kindly  permit  the  duchess  to 
remain  in  the  country  as  much  as  lier 
offices  in  the  honseliold  would  allow; 
and  the  scfond,  that  she  w«nild  accept 
her  resi^iulion  iu  favour  of  tlicir  daugfi- 
tcrs,  at  the  coiicliisiun  uf  i)eacc.  when  it 
was  his  own  intention  to  retire.  To 
the  first  request  the  Queen  acceded  ; 
and  to  the  second,  replied,  that  she 
could  not  think  of  partings  with  the 
duchess,  but  spoke  of  the  rerersion  in 
so  favourable  a  manner,  as  led  him  to 
suppose  that  it  met  with  her  approba- 
tion. 

"  Soon  after  his  departure,  liowcver, 
the  duchess  found  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  Quet-n's  answer;  for,  on  returning 
her  thanks  for  tliese  kind  assurances, 
her  Majesty  preserved  an  ohstinatc  si- 
lence, and  when  pressed  to  declare  wlie- 
ther  the  duke  had  rightly  understood 
her  meaning,  peremptorily  replied.  *  I 
desire  that  I  may  never  be  troublctl  any 
more  on  this  subject.' 

**  These  repeated  intrusions  no  less 
perplexed  than  ofifcnded  the  Queen ;  and 
as  she  was  determined  to  find  a  pretext 
for  evading  this  extorted  promise,  she 
was  doubly  anxious  to  liberate  herself 
from  BO  importunate  a  visitor.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  indiscretion  of  the  duchess 
loon  afforded  such  an  opportunity. 

^  While  the  affairs  of  the  cabinet  were 
involved  in  mystery,  and  while  rumours 
of  chanjces  in  the  administration  were 
daily  circulated,  the  friends  of  the 
duchess  urged  her  to  appear  in  court, 
and  endeavour  to  counteract  these  ca- 
bals, by  her  influence,  or.  at  least,  to 
show  by  her  presence,  that  her  party 
was  not  declining  in  favour.  She,  now- 
erer,  was  too  well  apprised  of  the 
Queen's  sentiments,  to  imagine  that  her 
appearance  would  not  be  unwelcome, 
and  might  expose  her  to  new  mortifica- 
tions. She,  tnerefore,  persevered  in  iicr 
resolution  to  remain  in  the  country, 
until  reports  of  her  indiscretion  m 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  her  royal 
mistress,  were  industriously  circulated. 
Her  indignation  being  awakened  by 
these  imputations,  she  hastily  took  the 
resolution  of  returniug  to  court,  for  the 


sake  of  Tindieatin;^  hfr  own  clianct«!i 
or,  at  leiist,  of  proving  to  the  public, 
that  her  interest   was  not   absolutely 
lost. 

**  On  the  third  of  .\pril  she  waited  on 
the  QuiH'n,  and  solicited  a  private  au- 
dience, fur  the  purpose  of  making  some 
iniporUmt  communications  before  her 
Majesty  quitted  London  for  the  summer. 
The  request  was,  however,  received 
with  the  most  repulsive  coldness.  She 
iianietl,  in  vain,  three  several  hours,  in 
which  she  knew  the  Queen  wsis  uccus- 
tomed  to  he  ahme,  and,  at  length,  was 
told  to  present  herself  at  six  the  ensu- 
ing evening,  the  time  which  was  usually 
set  apart  for  the  royal  devotions. 

*•  Unwilling,  however,  to  be  imjior- 
tuned  with  so  disacret-able  a  visitor,  the 
Queen  retracted,  and  nut  only  oniered 
the  duchess  to  make  her  communication 
in  writing,  but  hinteil  that  she  might 
immediately  gratify  the  inclination  she 
had  expressed,  of  returning  into  the 
country.  Notwithstanding  this  ungra- 
cious repulse,  the  duchess  renewed  her 
solicitations,  and  declined  imparting  the 
subject  of  her  application  bv  letter. 
The  queen,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
appoint  a  new  time;  but  before  it 
arrived,  again  deferred  the  interview, 
under  the  plea  of  dining  at  Kensin^n, 
and  repeated  her  desire  for  a  wntten 
eommunication.  On  this  second  refusal, 
the  duchess  wrote  a  letter,  requesting 

Sermissicn  to  repair  to  Kensington,  and 
eclaring  that  the  information  which 
she  was  about  to  afford,  related  solely 
to  her  own  vindication,  and  would  nei- 
ther give  rise  to  any  misunderstanding, 
nor  oblige  the  Queen  to  make  an  an- 
swer, or  admit  her  oftener  than  was 
agreeable. 

"  On  the  same  day,  she  went  to  Ken- 
sington, without  waiting  for  a  reply. 
The  Queen  had  just  dinra,  and  no  one 
being  in  waiting  to  announce  her,  she 
asked  the  pogc  of  the  back-stairs,  if  he 
did  not  occasionally  make  a  signal  at 
tiic  Queen's  door,  to  apprise  her  when 
any  person  was  to  be  introduced.  The 
page  replying  in  the  affli-mative,  she 
requested  him  to  make  the  usual  sign, 
and  sat  down  in  tlie  window,  as  she 
says,  *  like  a  Scutch  lady  with  a  i)cti« 
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tion,  expecting  an  nnstrcr.'  After  a 
loii}^  iiiturval,  which  she  coiijccturei  vos 
iiin|iluyed  in  consultiuj;  Mrs.  Masbam, 
she  was  adniittinl. 

'^n  her  entrance,  the  QuL-cn  eTinoed 
soniQ  emburrassmvnt,  and  said  to  her. 

*  I  was  just  aroint;  to  write  to  you  / 
and  as  the  duchcM  was  prcparini^  to 
speak,   iutvrrupretl   her,   Ky  obsenring:, 

*  Whatever  yoti  have  to  say,  you  may 
put  it  in  writin};.*  The  liiichcss,  how- 
ever, remonstnited  apiinst  such  cruel 
treatment,  and  ur^cd  the  justice  of 
hearing  her  reply  to  tho  calumnies  witli 
which  she  had  been  assailed.  She 
added.  'There  are  those  abuut  your 
Majesty,  who  have  chargcHl  me  with 
saying' thin^  of  wliieh  I  am  no  more 
CM  [table  thsm  I  am  of  killing  my  own 
children  ;  for  I  seldom  mention  your 
Majesty  in  ctmipany,  and  then  always 
with  due  respect.'  During  this  ail- 
dn>ss,  the  Queen  contemptuously  tumetl 
aside,  and  replied  briefly,  *  There  are 
many  lies  t<ild.'  Tho  duchess  request- 
ing to  know  the  particulars  with  which 
she  was  charged,  the  Queen  alluded  to 
the  expression  in  her  letter,  that  she 
did  not  wish  for  a  reply,  and  sererul 
times  interrupted  her  witb  the  excla- 
mation, *  I  will  give  you  no  answer.* 
Notwitiistanding  farther  solicitations, 
she  still  continued  to  repent  the  same 
words,  adding,  at  last,  *  You  desired 
no  answer,  and  you  shall  have  none.' 
Tiie  duchess  proceeding,  *  1  am  con- 
fident your  M:ijesty  would  not  treat  me 
with  such  harshness,  if  you  could  be- 
lieve that  my  only  wish  is,  to  do  myself 
justice,  and  not  to  ask  a  favour;*  the 
Queen  mored  towards  the  door,  impati- 
ently exclaiming,  *  I  will  quit  the  room.' 

''The  duchess  followed,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  The  Queen  appeared 
to  be  affected,  and  the  duchen,  after  a 
pause,  to  recover  from  her  emotion, 
proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  reports 
spread  to  her   disadvantage,   and    im- 

{Mored  her  Majesty  to  state  the  porticu- 
ars,  without  naming  the  authors.  The 
Queen  replied  as  before,  *  Tou  said  you 
desired  no  answer,  and  I  shall  give  you 
none.'  The  duchess,  however,  conti- 
nued her  vindication  with  great  warmth 
and  volubilitv.    The  Queeu  heard  her 


sullenly  for  some  minutes,  and  then  re* 
joined,  '  1  shall  make  no  answer  to 
anything  you  s:iy.'  Notwithst:uiding 
ihis  repulse,  the  duchess  asked,  *  Wiu 
your  Majesty  then  make  mo  some  an- 
swer at  any  other  time }  *  She  received 
only  the  si'imo  reply,  and  in  the  agony 
of  indignation,  alter  a  second  floo«l  «.  f 
tears,  more  violent  than  the  former,  she 
said,  *  You  know,  madam,  how  much  I 
despised  my  interest,  in  comfMirisou  with 
your  service,  and  you  may  be  assured 
that  I  would  never  deny  anything  which 
I  was  aware  was  true,  conscious  as  i  aiii 
that  1  have  done  nothing  to  displeuMO 
you.*  She  could,  however,  only  extort 
the  former  reply,  *■  Yon  desired  no  an- 
swer, and  you  shnll  have  none.'  Pir- 
ceiving  it  fruitless  to  persist,  she  made 
her  obeisance,  und  exclaimed  with  a 
degree  of  violence,  which  she  herself 
<loes  not  attempt  to  justify,  *  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  suffer  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  for  so  much  iniiumnuity.' 
The  Queen  was  roused  to  indignation 
by  this  unnrenicditiited  insult,  and  rc- 

S lying,  *'lhat  is  my  business,'  witli- 
rcw  to  the  closet. 
"  After  quitting  the  royal  presence,  the 
duchess  sat  down  in  a  long  gsdlery  to 
wijM  away  her  tears,  and  compose  her 
agitation.  She  then  returned  to  the 
closet,  and  scratched  at  the  door ;  and 
when  the  Queen  openec}  it,  said,  'As  I 
sat  in  the  rallerv,  I  thougiit  your  Ma- 
jesty woulu  not  be  easy  to  see  me,  when 
you  come  to  the  castle  at  Windsor,  whi- 
ther I  understand  you  are  shortly  to 
remoTe.  Should  that  be  the  case,  I 
will  refrain  from  going  to  the  Lodge, 
tliat  I  may  not  be  charged  with  a  want 
of  respect,  for  omitting  to  pay  my  duty 
to  your  Majesty  wiieu  so  near.'  To 
this  the  Queen  quickly  replied,  as  if 
anxions  to  bo  freed  from  her  Tisitor» 
*  You  may,  if  you  please,  come  to  me 
at  the  castle:  it  will  give  me  no  un- 
easiness."'* 

*  **  This  nooonnt  Is  drawn  fhraii  a  dialogn* 
which  taenia  to  bavs  be«n  writti«n  by  tbe 
dncheiM  aoon  after  the  CTent,  endonied,  '  A^ 
count  of  tho  Converaation  with  tbe  Queen, 
Good  Friday,  1710 :'  alMo  flrom  her  letter  to 
Mr.  Hiitehinaon.  There  is  a  detailed  wo* 
count  of  thU  luterview  in  the  Coodnct,  i^p. 
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Min:4  jnhTcourKe  wai  broken  off  b«- 
twcm  Uio  (Jucen  nn<I  her  diiennlcd 
bTourile.  I'liv  iluclipo,  indeed,  moils 
an  attvHipt  (o  n-ncvr  tliv  duuiiujon  llio 
folluwinit  ikiv.  br  tnkiii;;  nn  niipiiitiinttv 
ttt  rorirardiiis  ■  Irltcr  [i>  lliu  Qiiidi'i ' 
from  llw  diikr,  rvLiiiir  in  a  injiiHiMii 
plot  for  ■Miiwinntinii  liiT  Mn)i«IT.  In 
Ihi*  tlie  nni'wiil  licr  jwliHraliun.  and  ; 
M>ni|ibiincd  <>r  tha  utran^i:  luaisv  ibc  limi ! 
rMHTiil  ua  tliu  prwalinit  du^ ;  but  tliu 
attempt  did  DOC  •uciitil  tn  Iht  khIi.  I 
fur  thd  Qocca  n-turnnl  tlie  Utter  witli  M  < 
liueiiini|ily  BckDonrL-Jhift  iis  recFpiiun.  I 
The  aMod'nt  of  this  inti-rvitw  wn*  fiir-  : 
vonlrd  t«  llu'  dukr.  nnd  nui-linl  kirn 
whiU  he  ttiis  I'licampnl  Ivfors  Doiiuv  ;  I 


«l  licr  indiKrvtii 


II  hii 


to  hiir*h.  thnt  I 
'think  roil  ihoiilil  be  peniiiulpd  n<it  ■•■ 
'I'lpowjrixirKlCaiir  nioro  in  *peakiii)f  lu 

hiT  MajettT," 
I      Fmni  thii  lime,  the  diirbns  biiMnio 

oa  gri'Ut  nil  ulqi-ct  of  diiguat  anil  uvrr- 
I  lion,  u  iliu  b:id  rurmerlj  been  of  furmir 
.iind  affivliim;  und  the  aniielT  iif  ibu 
:  Uurvn  to  temuve  from  her  hoinehuld  »• 

ubaiuivu*  un  ettcndunt,  wai  one,aniuii^ 
'muav  vuuMi,  which  induced  ha  to  nu- 
'ct-linib-  ibn  iicraliim  of  thiMe   mt'di- 

liili'il   eban;;!-)  nhicli  hnd  hern  rccuiu- 

iiitiidi-it  by  bcr  i^'cret  adviten. 


CIIAPTEK    VI. 


A«n«'ijlrtl  tnrrri-f-d  rffhiii  fo  ferr  brrv'ffmm  til  MxrlbeiTiujka  nml  tJkt  Wiigt— 
JCimova  SiHilciliiiiii  frtiin  nJKrr—T/i,i' Dwifnt  inttlrHtIg  rrmtiutTtIa  tlurmi — 
Ser  reply — Tlit  DHciem  ri/mtlHli'ltt — ^fl  dirtrt  remmiuiieiilmi  i^WMfi  tAim 
Unai«Btt»—Tln  Qifrn  dutaint*  GoilaliAm  ruH  tu  iVhiy  tom/juliyit—J^rmi  a 
T^ty  adminwtrtrtioa — 6'iMyfjyHH/j  in'tA  IfK  Ii/retru  thrwufh  tha  mftmey  9/  Atf 
fhytieian.  BnmillBH~Alnrimd  at  l/ie  Diiriti''  tkrtaU  U  paUiih  htr  UtUn — 
Dtdara  daalinf  11  nnl  out  0/  llii  Dwl.cn'11  /uit/li—Ditmiiart  tht  DucJuufnxa 
/trrappomtmrtitiiHlkerByatkoutrkold—IHtpB^ofhrroJinibi  thf  Dmkta  of 
Somtrtct  and  ilrt.  M-'l-im—D'tgjimf'ilmHdKctoJtktnutlua—Atmi'tMHeU. 
SacAeHrr,  din — Sht  mmrpmidt  tpith  lAt  lyefiudiT — Brtak  hi  A#r  emtft'hUwi — 
Lta  1/ hnutinil—Taka  mainm  far  alMUIiiiig  pKra—FioiuU  parlp  faid— 
CnaUn  IuhIh  ntia  prtrt—Siimiaalaiid  dugraa  0/  ilarlbamigli — Frma  Aym/t 
n'Tt'l — Birthdaii  eemmemariUioH—Dentb  0/  Lmiu  Staart—Ann^t  dttUimg  Kntlh 
— Am»imett  fnm  tht  lhr<m*  pt»M  with  iSpant — Letltri  to  titt  PHuttu  Sophia 
and  PriHM  Giorft — Dairtt  tht  Pnttiidtr  far  ktr  mta—or — La*l  tpttk  io  prr- 
Umft—Dtalh  of  tht  Eltctrai  Saphia—Amii  antipathy  to  OsforO—SIU  dl- 
miutt  him — Sloruu  in  litr  cohhcH — Carriid  HI  to  turf — Hir  drniftmu  tondHien — 
Svfirt  nuulat  agointt—Dtatl,—6iirgtI  pndaiviti—Duriid—  WiO—ChaniiUr. 


..  VAILTXG  herself  of 

f  thu    prorogation   of 

R  piirliunient,     wliich 

/  took   pliice   on    tlio 

^  anil  of  April,  if  thp 

f)  ab«rn«:  of  llailbo- 

V  miiMnii.lnrnun.  I 


thirteentb.  earned  bar  lord  ebamborUts. 
tliB  Mnrqui*  of  Kint.  for  tbe  proffered 
rewaril  nf  11  dukedom,  iniUntly  to  rc- 
linqiiinb  hii  iCatf  of  afflci-,  vhieh  ilia 
furlbnith  eonferred  on  the  Torr  Duka 
of  Sbrcnbarj,  end  before  intr[]it;enca 
of  the  change  e<»llri  reaeb  her  miniaten. 
Sbe  ncTl  ciktoiI  the  Diiko  of  Mnrili... 
ruiigh  into  muking  )lr.  Uaabum  and  .Mr. 
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Hill  firfnemk,  and  took  itcpi  for  the  re- 
moTiii  of  her  (fetcstcd  Secretary  of  States 
Ltinl  Siindcrlnnd,  from  tifficc.  Sunder- 
land heing:  aon-in-kw  to  Marlbonxigh. 
every  conMivable  olwtnde  was  thriiiit  in 
the  way  of  bis  renioTal— but  to  no  pnr- 
)M>t«G.  In  reply  to  the  cntrruties  of  hi* 
iViends  on  his'  behalf,  Anuc  Miid,  **  I 
have  receiveit  ao  many  provocatioiu  from 
him.  iliat  nolhingf  shall  divert  mc  from 
my  |inr])08c  of  dismissing^  him."  The 
trrsiMinT,  as  a  hist  elfurt,  hinteil  to  her 
M:iji'sty.  th:it  if  she  persisted  in  her  pur- 
}um\  lie  franil  Marlborough  wouUl  rc- 
si;^u  iiis  cummund.  and  then  he  liimst'lf 
must  follow  his  example.  This  tiireat, 
liowrvcr,  fell  short  of  its  pnr|Yose ;  the 
(|iK«>n.  hy  letter,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Jiim.',  apiH^nlcd  to  tlic  i>atrit»tism  of  Go- 
dolpliiii,  and  announcec  to  liim  that  she 
h:id  sent  for  the  seals  from  i^ord  Sun- 
dcTJand. 

QuRE^f  Anns  TO  the  Earl  op 

GoDOLPHIir. 

"  I  reoeired  yonr  letter  last  nieht, 
jnst  as  I  WDS  going  to  bed,  to  wliicTi  I 
eiin  say  no  more  than  what  I  did  on  the 
subject,  in  my  last,  continuing  of  the 
same  opinion,  only  that  I  haTe  no 
thoughts  of  taJcing  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough from  the  head  of  the  army,  nor.  I 
dare  say,  any  body  else.  If  ho  and  you 
should  do  so  wrong  a  thing,  at  any  timo, 
lis  to  desert  my  service,  what  confnsiou 
might  happen  might  lie  at  your  door, 
and  yon  alone  wonid  be  answerable,  and 
uolHMly  else.  But  I  hope  yon  will  both 
consider  better  of  it  Yesterday,  in  the 
afternoon,  Mr.  Sccietary  Boyle  camo  to 
mt',  and  I  tlirn  ordered  him  to  go  this 
morning  to  Lord  Sunderland  for  the 
seals,  which  I  think  proper  to  acquaint 
Toil  with,  before  you  hear  it  from  other 
Iiands,  and  to  let  you  know  Lord  Dart- 
mouth is  the  person  I  intend  to  give 
thcni  to,  whom  I  liope  you  will  approve 
of." 

The  remoTtd  of  Marlborough's  son-in- 
law,  Sunderland,  again  excited  the  ire 
of  the  fiery  ducheos,  Sarah,  who,  disre- 
garding the  prudent  advice  of  her  hus- 
D:ind  to  avoid  intrusion  upon  licr  Ma- 


jesty, either  by  person  or  letter,  sciied 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  to  Anne  a 
long  and  severe  remonstrance ;  in  which 
she  deprecated  the  removal  of  Sun- 
derland, expatiated  on  the  services  of 
her  hnsband  and  herself,  and  to  remind 
her  Majesty  of  her  foruKT  kindness,  and 
show  the  cbangc  which  had  taken  place, 
encloseil  sevenil  of  the  Queen's  atfec- 
tionatc  letters  to  her.  She  censured 
the  Duke  and  Ducliess  of  Somerset 
as  the  ]H'rs4ms  causing  these  changes, 
and  enclosed  a  cimfidential  letter 
which  the  duke  a  time  back  had  ad- 
dresiiud  to  hers4>lf,  and  in  which  the 
(^ueen  was  mentioned  with  but  little 
ceremony.  These,  and  other  reproaches, 
were  expressed  with  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt, that  even  to  an  equal  would  have 
l)een  insulting,  liut  the  most  biting 
and  oifeii.>ive  portion  of  the  letter  was 
levi  lied  against  Mrs  Masham.  To  this 
Udv  she  attributed  all  the  mischief  which 
had  hanpened.  or  was  likely  to  hapi)on  ; 
and  hail  the  impudence  to  dechire.  that 
a  dread  of  losing  this  favourite  was  the 
motive  which  had  impelled  the  (|ueen 
into  the  ^^unaratt/ul  and  wtpoiitic** 
conduct  she  had  manifested  towards  her 
zealous  and  faithful  servants.  She 
affected  to  treat  with  indifference  the 
transfer  of  the  royal  favour  to  such  a 
person ;  and  after  declaring  with  scorn 
that  she  would  never  wish  for  any  ad- 
dress a^inst  Mrs.  Masham,  for  the  sake 
of  regaining  her  own  influence,  she  held 
forth  an  indirect  threat,  that  the  conduct 
the  Queen  was  pursuing,  might  produce 
this  Ter^  measure,  wliicli  would  not  fail 
to  gratifv  all  who  loved  their  country. 
She  concluded  by  desiring  the  Queen  to 
return  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, which,  for  nonsense,  ingratitude,  and 
good  spelling,  she  considered  as  worthy 
of  nroservation,  as  a  great  curiosity,  end 
as  being  the  production  of  so  eminent  a 
politician. 

'*The  Queen  made  no  reply  to  this  effu- 
sion till  the  twelfth  of  June,  the  very 
day  preceding  the  removal  of  Lord  Sun- 
derland. She  then  repntuchcd  the 
duchess,  by  letter,  for  breaking  the  so- 
lemn promise  made  by  herself  and  the 
duke,  that  she  would  never  speak  of 
politics,  or  even  again  mention  the  name 
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of  Mn.  M.isiiam,  and  conclutlcd  hj  ob- 
serrin^,  *  llut  1  shall  trouble  you  with 
a  Tery  short  answer,  looking  upon  it  to 
be>a  continuation  of  the  ill  usage  I  have 
so  often  met  with,  which  shows  mc  very 
plainly  what  I  urn  to  cxpoct  for  the  fu- 
ture.' 

**  Shocked  ut  the  breach  of  trust  which 
the  duchfss  had  committed,  in  coraniu- 
nictiting  the  confidential  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Somvmot,  and  »till  more  morti- 
fied Ut  find  that  the  effusions  of  her  former 
tendvrne:ss  had  been  treiisurvd  up  by  so 
irritable  a  woman,  Anne   nddcti.   in  a 

IHMStscript,  *  I  do  not  rutum  the  letters, 
Lnowing  they  can  be  of  no  use  to  you. 
but  must  desire  all  my  strange  xcrawls 
msiv  be  sent  back  to  mc,  it  being  inipos- 
sibfu  tlicy  can  now  bo  agreeable  to  you.' 
"  Farther  reiMirts  of  her  son-in-law's 
approaching  disgrace,  joined  to  the  tone 
of  the  Queen's  Ivltcr.  drew  from  the 
duchess  another  expostulation  in  a  no 
less  acrimonious  style.  She  testified  her 
surprise  at  tiie  Queen's  short,  harsh,  and 
unaeserted  answer.  She  justified  her 
own  breach  of  promise  in  writing  on 
politics  and  Mrs.  Mashara,  by  reminding 
tlie  Queen,  that  her  Majesty  herself  had 
not  fulfilled  her  own  promise  of  reading 
the  narrative  which  was  |>resented  in  the 
preceding  October,  and  giving  a  precise 
answer.  She  vindicated  her  present  in- 
terference, on  the  plea  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  make  cver^  effort  to  prevent  the 
extremities  to  which  her  Majesty  was 
'driving  the  Duke  of  Marlborougli,  at 
the  very  moment  wiien  he  was  hourly 
venturing  his  life  for  the  service.  She 
(uintchdt^,  also,  that  it  was  justice  to 
heraelf  to  vindicate  her  own  eharaeter 
from  the  aspersions  with  which  she  h^d 
been  loadeu,  particularly  of  attempting 
to  procure  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
ham  ;  but  she  again  held  forth  an  in- 
direct threat  or  the  dreadful  account 
whicii  the  favourite  might  be  requtred 
to  render  for  her  advice,  to  ruin  a  man 
who  had  won  six  pitched  battles  and  ten 
sieges. 

**  With  regard  to  the  Queen's  letters, 
ihe  stated,  that  the  refusal  Ut  return  them 
would  induce  her  to  take  alittlu  better  care 
of  the  rest.  She  espressud,  also.  surt>rise 
that  the  Qurcn  should  rutuin  the  letter 


written  by  the  Duke  of  Somenei.  and 
declared,  that  though  it  had  made  no 
impression  on  her  Majestv,  she  eould 
nuue  other  people  ashameJ  for  him,  by 
showing  it.  To  prove  that  she  was  not 
herself  singular  in  her  opinion  of  Uiis 
nobleman,  she  enclosed  several  letters, 
in  which,  we  may  suppose,  his  character 
was  not  treated  with  gruat  respect,  psir- 
ticularly  one  from  Lord  Rochester,  who, 
she  said,  could  not,  in  this  case,  he  sns- 
pected  of  partiality.  Siie  added,  *  My 
concern  for  Lord  Marlboroufrh's  honour 
and  reputation  in  the  world,  and  the 
great  trouble  he  cxpri'sscs  on  this  oeui- 
siou,  brings  me  to  beg  tif  your  Majesty, 
upon  my  knees,  thai  yuu  would  only  de- 
fer this  thing  till  tliJre  is  peace,  or  an 
end  of  the  campaign ;  anu,  after  such 
an  expression,  your  Majesty  cau  have  no 
doubt  of  my  ever  entering  into  any  tiling 
that  can  displciwe  you.' 

"  To  this  letter  the  Queen  did  not  con- 
descend to  repiv ;  and  with  this  alterea* 
tion  terminate  all  direct  correspondence 
between  them."  * 

Her  Majesty  next  resolved  to  dismiss 
her  treasurer,  Godolphin.  He  gneased 
her  purpose,  and  after  endeavouring  to 
dissuade  her  from  turning  her  back  upon 
the  Whin  and  her  present  ministers, 
demanded,  *'  Is  it  the  will  of  your  Ma- 
jesty that  I  should  go  on  ?"  [continue  in 
office  as  Lord  Treasurer.] 

The  Queen  replied  **  Yes ;  '*  she  looked 
gloomy,  and  seemed  embarrassed;  but 
Uodolphin  supposed  she  meant  to  abide 
by  that  reply ;  and  when  the  next  morn- 
ing a  servant  in  royal  livery  left  the  sub- 
joined note  with  his  porter,  he  was 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment. 

**The  uneasiness  which  you  have 
showed  for  some  time  has  given  me  very 
much  trouble,  though  I  have  borne  it ; 
and  had  your  behaviour  continued  tho 
same  it  was  for  a  few  years  after  my 
coming  to  the  crown,  I  could  have  no 
dispute  with  myscLf  what  to  do.  ISut 
the  many  nnkinJ  returns  I  have  received 
since,  csixHsially  what  you  said  to  me  iter- 
sonally  before  the  lords,  makes  it  inipua- 
sible  ^r  me  to  continue  you  any  longer 
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in  my  service;  but  T  will  gtvo  you  a  pen- 
•ion  of  four  thousand  ii  year,  and  I  de- 
sire tliQt,  instead  of  brin^rtng  the  staff 
to  me«  you  will  break  it,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  easier  to  us  both." 

"  On  the  ensuing  morning  the  Queen 
brii'Ay  unnounced  to  the  Duke  »f  Marl- 
borough the  removal  oC  his  friend. 

**My  loni  treusiirer  having  for 
some  time  showed  a  i^eat  deal  of  un- 
eaiHiiiess  in  my  stervice,  and  his  behaviour 
not  \m\\\^  tlie  ssime  to  me  as  it  was  for- 
merly, made  it  impossible  for  me  to  lot 
him  keep  the  wliite  staff  any  lon^'r; 
uiid,  tliert'fore,  I  ordered  him  tiiis  inurii- 
ing  to  break  it,  which  I  acquuiuc  you 
with  now,  that  vou  mav  receive  this  news 
first  from  me ;  and  I  do  assure  you  I 
will  take  care  that  the  army  sliull  want 
for  notliin»." 

To  tliose  who  expressed  concern  at 
Godolidiiu's  dismisduU  the  Queen  an- 
swerea,  **  X  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  can't 
help  it.'*  The  removal  of  the  treasurer 
was  spee4lily  followed  by  the  dismission 
of  his  s'jn.  Lord  Kialtun,  from  the  office 
of  cofferer  of  the  household,  and  the 
treasury  was  put  in  commission,  at  the 
head  of  whicn  was  Mr.  Harley,  who, 
the  ne.xt  day  supplanted  Mr.  Smith  in 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
subsequently  was  made  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  created  &irl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 
The  Queen  next  resolved  to  dissolve  par- 
liament; and  at  the  instigation  of  Harley 
and  Shrewsbury,  she,  in  August,  wttli- 
drew  her  confiilence  from  the  g^eat  Whig 
leader  Lord  Somers,  President  of  the 
Council,  who,  with  his  colleagues  and 
adherents,  forthwith  retired  from  office. 
On  the  nineteenth  of.  August,  Soniers. 
Devonshire,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  resigned, 
and  their  resfx^tive  appointments  were 
filled  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  Mr.  St.  John. 
The  ffovemorsliip  of  Inhiod  was  trans- 
ferred from  Lord  WImrton  to  the  Duko 
ofOrmond.  ]A>rd  Orford  resigned  his 
commission  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the 

S residency  of  the  board  was  vested  in 
ir  John  r^:ik.     Although  Ilarley  soli- 


citcil  and  the  Queen  three  times  com- 
mandcd  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  to  re* 
tain  the  seaU,  he  rcsigut'd,  una  bir  Tho- 
mas Trevor  and  the  Uanins  Tracy  and 
Scroop  were  appointed  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal  about  the  same  time — Sir 
Simon  ilareourt  was  made  Attorney- 
General,  Lord  Keeper,  and,  finally, 
Chancellor  ;  and  to  the  annoyance  of 
of  MarUiorough,  her  Majesty  dismissed 
Cardoiiel  from  tiie  office  o(  Secretary-at- 
Wur,  and  in  his  room  appointed  Mr. 
Granville,  afterwards  Lord  /.iinsdowne. 

'* Since  tlie  accession  of  William  1 II..'* 
remarks  Coxe,  **  no  change  of  ministry 
had  ever  been  carried  to  such  an  extent ; 
for  before  the  close  of  the  year,  not.  a 
sinsrlc  Wliisr.  witii  tlie  exception  of  the 
Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Somerset,  re- 
tainiMl  any  otficc  of  importance."  The 
parliameLv  *vas  dissolved,  and,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  Noveml>er,  the  new  House  of 
Commons  met,  and  chose  for  their 
Speaker  the  Tory,  William  Bromler, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen,  although  she 
had  broken  the  chains  which  bound  her 
to  the  Marlborough  family  junta  and  the 
Whi^,  was  still  harassed  by  the  threats 
and  importunities  of  the  arrogant  Duch- 
ess Sarah,  who  now  carried  on  a  regular 
but  indirect  correspondence  with  her 
through  the  agency  of  Sir  David  Ha- 
milton. By  the  hands  of  Hamilton,  the 
duchess  sent  the  Queen  long  narratives 
of  their  past  transactions,  and,  in  the ' 
vain  hope  of  frightening  her  into  con- 
senting to  a  reconciliation^  repeatedly  nv 
ferrcd  to  )he  ill  treatment  which  she  con- 
sidered sbe  had  undergone  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Masham,  and  threatened 
to  expose  to  the  public  eve  the  tender 
epistles  which  her  Majesty  had  addressed 
to  her  in  the  height  of  affection.  Se- 
cretary St.  John,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Drura'mond,  dated  November  twenty* 
eisrht,  remarks,  "  I  had  almost  forgot  to 
tell  you  an  instance  of  tlie  admirable 
temper  in  which  the  great  man  [Marl- 
borough] is  likely  on  his  return  to  find 
liis  wife.  Among  other  extravagancies, 
she  now  declares  she  will  print  the 
Queen's  letters;  letters  vrrit  whilst  her 
Majesty   hnd  a  good  opinion  of  hir, 
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which  her  violent  Itchavioiir  since  that 
time  hiis  ahsolutely  cr.i<licatc«l." 

**  In  this  prcUicainciit  the  Queen  was 
reduced  alternately  to  s«)<»the  and  threat*m 
her  former  favuiiriic,  and  resorttnl  to  the 
interrention  of  the  phyMcian,  at  well  as 
uf  other  [ktsoiim,  wIhuii  slie  considered 
IIS  likoly  to  ohtiiiii  the  siipprc^itfion  of 
tiiese  docuiiKMits  The  duclit-ss.  however, 
continued  tirni,  and  the  fcsir  of  driviii;^ 
iier  to  extnrniitics  snstK'udetl  her  removal. 

**  As  It  hist  rcMouri'e,  the  iJukc  of 
Shrewsbury  was  eniplove<l  to  discover 
her  real  intentions,  Ami,  if  po&sible,  to 
prevent  the  threuteiieil  puhlimtion.  lie 
applifd  to  Mr.  M:iynu-Hring^,  :ind  us4'd 
such  nr^umenti  and  insinuiitions  as  his 
expericnec  in  courts  siit.v^^'stfd.  His 
etforts  wcru  not  niDre  Murt^sriil  than 
tli*tH(>  hi't'orc  nmdo,  for  liio  liiic-iirss  d(>- 
clintd  purtini^  with  tiie  k'tti-i-rt  ;  niul, 
though  she  professed  her  avei'sion  to  pub- 
lish .<iuch  a  corrcs[)ondence,  she  adroitly 
thn>w  out  hints,  ihut  she  miji^ht  lie  com- 
pullfd  to  recur  to  unpleasant  measures, 
in  her  own  justification,  if  the  ministerial 
writers  were  suffered  to  continue  their 
accusations  a^painst  her,  for  pecuhition 
and  corrupt  sale  of  offices. 

'*  In  this  Btrufq^lc  between  pride,  in- 
terest, and  fear,  with  the  holies  of  proving 
to  the  public  that  she  was  not  wholly  in 
disgrace,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  David 
Hamilton,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Queen, 
offering  to  renew  her  attendance,  by  os- 
sistin<^  in  trying  on  the  robes  which  her 
MaJL-sty  had  ordered  for  some  public  ce* 
remony.  The  letter  lieing  read  to  the 
Queen  by  her  agent,  she  charged  him  to 
prevent  the  duchess  from  coming,  though 
not  to  suy  that  she  refused  to  permit  her 
attendance. 

**  Hitherto  the  duchess  had  acted  with 
no  less  indiscretion  than  disrespect,  by 
shocking  the  political  prejudices,  insult- 
ing the  dignity,  and  woundine  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Queen.  But  at  the  present 
prriod  she  nuule  a  new  and  stronger 
ap(>eal,  whicb,  dioui<h  obji*ctionuble  in 
the  mo<Ie,  was  justitisible  in  the  princi- 

Sle.  The  libLlluus  unJ  scurrilous  pro- 
uctions  which  daily  issued  from  tlie 
firess  under  the  auspices  of  the  ministry, 
laving  exhausted  their  satire  and  spleen 
on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  involved 


the  duchess  in  accusations  which  affected 
her  integrity.  In  one  of  Uie  KxamiMtrw, 
written  by  Swift,  November  the  twenty- 
tiiird,  1710,  ailer  a  variety  of  insinuations 
a^iiiist  the  |K-cttlation  and  avarice  of  the 
duke,  a  coiiip:irison  was  introduced  be- 
tween the  rewards  lavisheil  on  him,  and 
the  reeom|iciisc  conferred  on  a  Roman 
genend,  in  which  the  duke's  emoluments 
were  estimated  in  the  uggregate  at  the 
v:ist  amount  of  £500,000,  and  those  of 
a  Uoinan  warrior  reducetl  to  £994  1 U. 
At  the  end  of  the  same  paper  an  iniiendo 
was  introduced,  by  way  of  eomparisiMt, 
that  the  duchess,  in  the  execution  of  her 
office  during  eitfht  years,  as  mistress  of 
the  roln-s,  had  also  purloined  no  less 
than  £22,000  :i  year. 

'*  This  blunder,  lhoii|?h  couched  in 
.milii<^uoUM  term.'*,  wtis  too  [loiuted  in  its 
applieation  to  lie  mistaken,  ei titer  by  the 
public  or  the  |iarty  interesie«l.  The 
duihess,  therefore,  drew  ui>  au  aniraated 
vindication  of  the  duke  anu  of  henelf,  in 
a  private  letter  to  Sir  David  IJoinilton, 
and  sent  it  with  the  scurrilous  niimlM*r, 
to  be  submitted  to  her  .Majesty.  The 
Queen  read  it  over,  and,  at  the' conclu- 
sion, acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
vindication  by  the  brief  remark,  *  Every 
one  knows  tbat  cheating  is  not  the  Duch* 
ess  ot  Maryborough's  fault.'  '* 

Such  was  tlie  critical  bituation  of  the 
duchess,  when  her  husband,  rctumine 
from  his  campaign  in  HolLind,  reached 
London,  on  the  twenty-eightli  of  Decero- 
lier,  and  iniraediatelv  hud  several  private 
interviews  with  her  Majesty,  in  the  hope 
of  prevailing  on  her  to  permit  his  fiery 
wife  to  retain  the  golden  Keys  as  groom 
of  the  stole,  mistress  of  the  robes,  and 

grivy  purse.  Anne,  however,  wus  too 
rmly  resolved  to  be  moved  by  his  en- 
treaties, nnd,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1711,  at  the  last  of  tliese  interviews, 
she  peremptorily  insisted  tliat  the  gidden 
keys  should  Iw  delivered  to  her  within 
tiiroe  days ;  and  when  he  on  his  knees 
cntreatetl  for  an  intervid  of  a  fortnight, 
she  replied  by  limiting  the  term  to  the 
slmrter  space  of  two  days,  and  abruptly 
terminated  the  audience. 

Wiien  Marlborough  informed  his  ia- 
dignant  wife  of  the  Queen's  commands, 
she  declared  she   would  never  comply 
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ITe  then  commandcil  her  to  (rivcliim  the 
ki-ys,  08  be  w:i.s  riatolvcd  ti>  return  tlieiii 
tliutTeryevcniii'if.  She  at  tirst  rcriised  ; 
hi^h  words  euiucd,  and,  in  tiie  I'mi,  &he 
pitched  them  at  his  head,  cxuhiiiiiiiij;, 
"*  There,  take  them,  you  :iss !  bike  tliciu 
to  the  udiuus  ctx':ituro !"  Hu  eagerly 
ivixcd  thcni,  nud  hurry in<r  in  St.  Jumvs*^, 
jirfscntud  them  to  her  .Majcstv,  who  re- 
ceived ihcm  with  infinite  joy,  but  was  su 
confused  probstblyat  his  uni-.\i>oi:ted  ap« 
pfamncc,  that  to  bis  question  of  wiiat 
olfunccH  h:id  tlie  duchess  been  sinltVf 
slie  only  fultcnid  out  an  unintelligible 
incoherent  rnily. 

Sarali  of  Marlborough  nrxt  resolved 
to  claim  the  .i200i)  a  year  which,  nine 
years  back,  tiie  Queen  had  oltcred  her, 
and  to  carry  the  whole  amount  of  arrears 
to  her  credit.  We  give  the  particuhii-s 
of  the»e  proceedings  in  the  words  of  the 
dnchesM,  who,  alter  stating  that  some  of 
her  friruds  persuaded  her  to  make  the 
demand,  proceeds: — *' Accordingly,  1 
consented  that  a  copy  of  one  of  her  [the 
Queen's]  own  letters,  in  which  she 
pressed  me  so  much  to  take  that  money 
out  of  the  privy  purse,  should  be  shown 
to  her,  and  that  the  person  that  carried 
it  should  tell  her  that  I  desired  to  know, 
before  I  made  up  my  accounts,  whether 
she  still  was  willing  that  I  should  bike 
the  money  out  of  the  privv  purse,  as  she 
had  desired  mo  in  that  letter.  When 
this  was  proposed  to  her,  she  blushed  and 
appeared  to  oe  very  uneasy;  but  consented 
that  I  should  do  it  Then  I  sent  in  my 
accounts,  with  that  yearly  sum  chargea 
in  tiiem  from  the  time  that  she  had 
offered  it  to  me.  But  I  still  used 
this  further  caution  of  writing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  accounts,  before  1  charged 
the  last  sum,  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  men- 
tioned before,  that,  when  she  signed 
them,  she  might  at  the  same  time  attest 
her  own  letter,  and  the  offer  she  had 
nmdo  me  of  her  own  accord,  and  pressed 
me  to  take  in  this  manner :— '  Pray  make 
no  more  words  about  it,  and  either  own 
or  conceal  it,  as  you  like  best,  since 
I  think  the  richest  crown  could  never 
repay  the  servi  cs  I  have  received  from 
yiMi.'  After  this,  the  Queen  kept  my 
accounts  almost  a  fortnight  by  her,  in 
which  iim<«  I  don't  duubt  but  Ihey  were 
53 


well  examined  by  Abigail  and  Mr.  IIar« 
ley  ;  but  there  was  no  fault  whieh  they 
could  pretend  to  find  with  ttiem.  and  they 
Were  sent  back  to  luu  without  tiieleastol>- 
jectiou  being  made  aguin.st  (hem,  signed 
by  tile  (Queen's  own  hand,  wiio  had  writ 
under  iIk-ui,  that  she  allowed  of  them, 
aud  wassatisfird  that  they  were  right. 
So  that  I  he  new  ministers  had  nothing 
hit  them  In  this  m-itier  hut  to  whisp-  r 
about  the  town  &o:ue  seauilalnus  stories 
of  it,  and  to  itnploy  i^ucii  ut'  their  agents 
;is  the  Examiner  in  propa^^jting  them." 

Anne,  wiilidut  deluv,  disposed  of  the 
olfiees  held  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, by  making  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset  gnxMu  of  the  stole  and  mis- 
tress of  the  robes,  and  transferring  the 
coiifidcutial  situation  of  keejier  of  the 
privy  purse  to  Mrs.  Mu^isliani. 

On  lior  removal  from  the  royal  house- 
hold, the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  relin- 
quished her  apartments  at  St.  James's, 
wlien,  to  her  own  di:igrjcc,  aud  to  the 
indignation  of  the  Qiieeu,  she  ordered 
tliat  part  of  the  palace  whieh  she  had 
occupied  to  be  ransacked  of  all  the 
bniss  locks,  the  looking-glassts  and  pic- 
tua's  fixcil  in  the  pam-ls  of  the  wains- 
coting, and  the  mairble  ohimney-pieces 
and  slalM :— in  fact,  by  her  command, 
the  apartments  were  literally  gutted. 

The  establishment  of  peace  now  be- 
came the  earnest  desire  of  the  Queen 
and  her  ministers,  who,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  that  important  measure,  used 
all  possible  means  to  gradually,  but 
surely,  mortify  and  degrade  the  lately- 
idolized  Dake  of  Marlborough.  It  was 
believed  that  the  war  with  France  would 
long  since  have  been  brought  to  aa 
honourable  termination,  but  for  the 
avance  and  ambition  of  the  great  com- 
mander ;  and  to  convince  him  that  his 
power  and  popuhirity  was  gone,  the 
House  of  Commons,  influenced  by  the 
Queen  and  her  Tory  ministry,  refused 
to  thank  him  for  his  services  in  Flan- 
ders, although  he  was  still  permitted  to 
retiiin  bis  command* 

On  the  second  of  May,  1711,  th# 
Queen's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  and  was 
succeeded  as  president  of  the  council 
by  the  Duke  of  Uuckingham.    Eochee- 
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ter  bclieycd  Anne  had  no  right  to  the 
throne,  and  he  joined  her  niinisitrj'  in 
the  hojjte  of  inducini?  her  to  secure  the 
succession  to  her  disinherited  brother, 
the  Pretender,  with  whom  she  com- 
menced a  correspondence,  under  his 
austpici'S.  A  ftiT  the  demise  of  Roches- 
ter, Buckini;liam  assisted  Anne  to  cai-ry 
on  this  correspondence ;  but  as  tiie  Pre- 
tender  firmly  refused  to  renounce  the 
church  of  Rome  for  that  of  Kng^land, 
his  exclusion  from  the  throne  of  Great 
l;rit;«in  was  inevitable.  It  was  in  the 
Slimmer  of  this  rear  th:it  the  nsihlc 
break  in  the  conntitutiitn  of  the  Queen 
cniiimenced.  A  fear  lest  the  Marlbo- 
nMi<;h  faction  should  obtain  the  maio- 
rity  ill  |mrlianicnt,  ^lepresscd  her  spirits, 
and  produced  hysterical  KU;  to  Riily 
brr  bealtb,  she,  about  tlie  coiiiniencc- 
nicut  of  July,  took  up  her  ii1>odc  at 
AViiidsur,  and,  although  sulUciently  re- 
stored by  the  bracing  air  to  frequently 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  ehusc,  in  the 
meridian  heat  of  summer -^nlbeit  she 
hunted  in  a  one-horse  chaise,  whicii  she 
drove  herself,  **  furious  as  Jeliu,'  re- 
murks  Swift,  *'and  gaily  as  the  mi^Iity 
hunter  Nimrod  " — about  the  middle  of 
August  she  was  laid  up  with  the  gout, 
wiiieli  confined  her  to  iier  bed-chamber 
for  u  month. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen *s  first  efforts 
to  establish  peace  were  revealed  sooner 
than  her  Majesty  or  her  ministers  de- 
sired. Prior,  the  poet,  who  hud  been 
secretly  dispatched  to  France  to  pro- 
pose a  pacification,  was,  on  his  return, 
seized  by  the  Wliig  spy  Mackey,  who 
held  an  appointment  in  the  customs,  on 
a  frirol'Mui  chanre.  and  detained  pri- 
soner till  his  mission  became  public. 
Prior's  return  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  arrival  of  M.  Mesnager  and  the 
Abb^  Dubois,  as  secret  envoys  from  the 
«oart  of  France,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  September  (0.  S.),  Anne 
consented  to  enter  into  preliminaries  of 
pence  with  France.  Mesnager  was  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  nonour  by 
the  Queen,  who  was  then  at  Windsor ; 
he  held  several  strictly  private  confer- 
ences with  her,  and,  says  Uoyer,  "  it 
wtis  confidently  reported,  that,  encou- 
lageil  by  Mr.  St.  John,  he  spoke  to  her 
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in  favour  of  the  Chevtdier  de  St  George, 
whom  he  cilled  her  brother;  that  her 
Majesty  seemed  not  displeased  with  tlie 
discourse ;  nnd  tliat  before  he  left  Eng- 
land, he  obtiiiiiHl,  by  means  of  Mrs. 
M:isham,  a  verbal  promise,  that  private 
instructions  should  Ins  sent  to  the  Ifritith 
lenipotentiaries,  not  to  insist  on  the 
Trench  kind's  giving  up  the  interest  of 
the  clievaliet  entirely.  Moreover,  a 
letter  from  a  good  hand  in  Paris,  dated 
the  niuetcenth  of  November  (N.  S.},  im- 
ported, *  That  upon  ^lesnagcr's  return 
thither,  he  was  very  sanguine,  and 
affected  publicly  to  *  affirm,  that  the 
peace  was  as  i^uod  ns  cuni:I tided ;  and 
that,  in  particular,  Itu  laid  great  em- 
pliasis  on  the  a<lvaut:iges  gninted  in 
favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  which  to 
some  people  api)eared  very  unlikely,  espe- 
cially when  they  cunipiired  the  weis^ht 
of  such  an  affair  with  the  abilities  of 
Monsieur  Mcsiiagcr,  whe  \vas  never  ac- 
counted a  grcut  genius.'  '* 

The  peace  proposals  greatlr  ngitated 
the  opposing  factions.  'The  violent  To- 
ries and  Jacobites  rose  in  formidiihlo 
opposition  to  Harlcv  ond  his  irartizans. 
Her  Majesty,  in  alarm,  invited  Lord 
Somers  to  confidentinl  audiences,  which 
frightened  her  ministry  into  a  belief, 
that  the  Whigs  were  winning  back  the 
royal  confidence,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset.  To  preserve 
their  popularity,  at  the  expense  of  their 
opponents,  the  struggling  faction  filled 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  with 
political  squibs  and  lampoons;  and  the 
excitement  was  greatly  increased,  by  the 
caption  of  the  effigies  of  Uie  devi(  the 
pope,  the  pretender,  and  several  car- 
dinals, Jesuits,  and  friars,  which  had 
been  prepared  bv  the  Whigs,  to  be  eon- 
signed  to  the  names,  with  due  solem- 
nity, by  the  London  rubble,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  November,  the  anniversary  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  inauguration. 

On  the  seventh  of  December  Anne 
opened  parliament  in  person,  and  in 
her  speech  remarked,  **  I  can  now  tell 
you,  that  notwithstanding  the  arts  of 
those  who  delight  in  war,  both  place 
and  time  are  appointed  for  opening  the 
treaty  of  a  general  peaoe.  My  chief 
cuticern    is    that  the  ProtcsUiut    reU> 
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gion,  and  tho  lawi  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom  may  be  continued  to  you.  by 
■ecuriug  the  aoce«aion  to  the  crown,  bb  it 
ia  limited  by  parliament,  to  tlic  house  of 
Hanover/*  This  royal  oration  occasioned 
much  warm  discussion.  The  people, 
heartily  tired  of  the  war,  were  anxious 
for  peace,  so  also  were  the  Commons; 
hit  a  majority  of  the  Lords  were  aguiiist 
::,  Tliich  80  alarmed  the  ministry,  that 
to  turn  the  bulauce  in  their  favour, 
tliey  pro|)oscd  the  creation  of  twelve 
new  peers,  a  measure  at  first  so  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  Queen  and  tiie 
Ducliess  of  Somerset,  that  a  cry  ran 
through  tiie  Ilarley  faction  tliat  her 
Majesty  was  playing  false  to  them. 
This,  however,  was  un  error;  Anne's 
Very  natural  purport  being  simply  to 
(Mitloavour,  by  entreaty  and  persuaxiion, 
to  procure  the  desired  majority,  before 
ado|)tiug  tho  sweeping  proposal  of  at 
one  stroke  elevating  twelve  eommouers 
to  the  peerage. 

**  Among  others,*'  says  Bishop  Bur- 
net, **  the  Queen  spoke  to  myself;  she 
said,  she  hoi>ed  bishops  would  not  be 
against  peace ;  I  said,  a  good  peace  was 
what  we  prayed  daily  for,  but  the  pre- 
liminaries offered  by  France  gave  no 
hopes  of  such  an  one ;  and  the  trusting 
to  the  King  of  France's  faith,  after  afi 
that  had  passed,  would  seem  a  strange 
thing.  Sue  said,  we  were  not  to  re- 
gard the  preliminaries ;  we  should  have 
a  peace  upon  such  a  bottom,  that  we 
should  not  at  all  rely  on  the  King  of 
France's  word;  but  we  ought  to  sus- 
pend oar  opinions,  till  she  acquainted 
us  with  the  whole  matter.  1  asked 
leave  to  speak  my  mind  plainly ;  which 
she  gi-anted:  I  said,  any  treaty,  by 
which  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were 
left  to  King  Philip,  must  in  a  little 
while  deliver  up  all  Europe  into  the 
hands  of  France ;  and,  if  any  such  peace 
should  be  made,  she  was  betrayed,  and 
wo  were  all  ruined ;  in  less  than  three 
years'  time  she  would  be  murdered,  and 
the  fires  would  be  again  raised  in  Smith- 
field  ;  I  pursued  this  long,  till  I  saw  she 
grew  uneasy ;  so  I  withdrew." 

After  many  private  audiences  with  her 
Dobles«  and  much  wrangling  with  her 
ministry,   who  vaiuly  desired  the  re- 


moval of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  from 
the  roynl  household.  Anne  snccumhcd 
to  the  wish  of  her  cabinet,  and  on  tho 
twentv-eighth  of  December,  1711,  twelve 
new  'Tory  peers  were  created  (thrL<e 
peers'  sous,  and  nine  oomm<iners),  one 
of  whom,  Mr.  Musliam,  the  husband  of 
the  Queen's  favourite,  was  on  this  oc- 
casion raised  to  ttie  peerage,  by  the 
desire  of  the  ministry,  and  in  oppoisition 
to  the  will  of  Anne. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  and  her  minis- 
ters resolved  on  the  dismisiiion  of  Marl- 
boi-ougli.  The  great  warrior  returned 
from  liis  annual  campaign  in  NovcuiIkt, 
and  after  futile  efforts  to  win  back  tlsu 
esteem  and  coufidciiee  of  his  sovereign 
and  his  countrymen,  was  formally  dis- 
missed by  tlie  Queen  from  all  lii's  ap- 
pointments, on  the  last  day  of  tiic  year 
1711,  and,  ut  the  same  time,  clinrged  by 
tiie  Commissioners  of  public  ueeounts 
with  unjustly  anpropriatin^  hirge  sums 
of  money  bv  selling  commissions  in  tlie 
army,  and  by  extorting  vast  bribes  and 
fees  froHi  the  coutractors  for  the  food 
and  clothing  of  his  soldiers.  Swift, 
in  a  lampoon  published  at  Uiis  pe> 
riod,  thus  addressed  the  fuUeu  eom- 
mandcr: 

,  <•  So  flagrant  is  thj  iuolenee. 

So  rich  thy  breach  of  trust  is, 
That  longer  with  thaa  to  dinpauiia. 
Were  want  of  power,  or  waut  of  Miixe. 
llore,  Towaer— do  him  Justice." 


The  dismissal  of  Marlborongh  was 
followed  by  many  other  changes  Uis 
two  dauffhters,  the  Countess  of  Sunder- 
land and  the  Lady  Aaitton,  relinquished 
their  appointments  in  tho  royal  bed. 
chamber ;  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  office  of  commander  of 
the  forces,  and  commissioned  only  to 
preserve  an  armed  neutrality,  till  the 
peace  negotiations  were  settled;  Earl 
Kivers  was  made  master  of  the  ordnance; 
the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  and  Beau- 
fort were  respectively  appointed  to  the 
captainships  of  the  loyal  regiments  of 
horse-guards  and  of  the  band  of  pen- 
sionen;  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower 
was  transferred  from  General  Cadogan 
to  Brigadier  Hill ;  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set was  deprived  of  his  appoiutment  of 
muster  of  tlie  horse ;  acu,  in  fact.  thA 
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temnant  of  the  Marlborough  ministry 
wtiH  finally  dismissed. 

Whilst  these  chiingcs  were  in  pro- 
crrr«s,  tiie  Queen  was  comtM.*llcd  to  girc 
Hudienee  to  on  unwclcomca  visitor.  On 
the  sixth  of  J&nuarr,  1712,  Prince 
Eu^ne  arrived  in  London,  chnrg^cd 
with  proposals  from  the  new  emperor, 
Charles  VI.,  tf>  .Anne,  which  were  cal- 
culated to  disconcert  the  schemes  of  the 
ministry,  ond  turn  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Murlboroughs, 
the  Whigs,  and  the  war.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day,  her  ^fajcsty, 
greatly  against  her  will,  ailniittrd  Ku- 
gene  to  an  audience,  and  niter  slightly 
j^lancing  ovit  his  papers,  remarked,  "  I 
um  siirry  that  the  state  of  my  health  d(.*es 
not  permit  me  to  speak  with  your  high. 
m-SA  as  often  as  1  wish ;  but,"  she 
added  ([Hunting  to  the  treasurer,  Ilar- 
ley,  and  secretur}'.  St.  John,  who  alunc 
were  present),  **  I  have  ordcrcil  these 
two  gentlemen  to  receive  your  proposals 
whenever  you  think  proper." 

Shortly  afterwards,  her  Majesty  was 
laid  up.  with  what  was  said  to  be  a 
political  fit  of  the  gout;  she,  however, 
recovered  in  time  to  keep  the  nnuivcr- 
suryof  herbirili-day  (sixth  of  February) 
witli  extraordinary  pomp  and  splendour; 
and  although  the  Marlborough  and 
Whig  ladies  did  their  best  to  mar  the 
]ieusurc-s  of  the  day.  by  absenting  them- 
■elves  from  the  dazzling  scene,  and 
seating  themselves  in  their  morning 
wrappers  at  a  window  in  SL  James's 
palace,  within  sieht  of  the  whole  court ; 
their  malice  failed  of  its  purpose,  and 
the  ardour  and  brilliancy  of  the  scene 
wan  equally  remarkable  and  satisfactory 
to  uU  present.  Prince  Eugene,  in  a 
"  fine  suit  made  up  for  the  occasion,*' 
was  present  at  this  remarkable  birth- 
day drawing-room,  and  the  Queen  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword  richly  set  with 
diamonds,  to  the  value  of  £4500. 

According  to  some  authoritiGs,  Eu- 
gene, when  he  found  that  the  Queen 
and  her  ministers  turned  their  back  on 
hii  project  for  continuing  the  wiir,  ad- 
▼isea  Marlborough  to  suborn  the  mis- 
creant* denominated  Mohocka  to  scour 
the  streetf  at  night,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrors  incited  by  the  excenes 


and  cnicltics  of  these  Mohocks,  to  ban; 
the  capital,  to  seize  the  persiin  of  the 
Queen,  to  nmrdiT  Oxford  and  his  asM^ 
ciutcs,  and  to  place  the  Elector  of  Ua^ 
nover  on  the  tlirone.  Coxe  pronouncea 
til  is  not  a  real,  but  a  supposed  eon- 
spimcv,  invented  by  the  Jesuit  and 
Jacubftc  spy  Plimkct ;  but  however  tliis 
may  be,  the  startling  tale  certainlr 
alarmed  the  Queen,  n?STavated  her  dis- 
pleasure H!;ainst  Marlliorough,  and  in- 
creased her  anxiety  for  the  departure  of 
Kugonr,  and  the  conclusion  of  peoee. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  Bf  arch,  Enme, 
af>er  having  a  farewell  audience  of  her 
Miijehtv,  quittetl  England  and  returned 
to  Ilullaud,  to  deplore  the  failure  of  his 
efforts  to  incite  the  Hritish  Queen  and 
her  iK'ople  to  air^iin  place  their  con- 
fidence iu  the  ^farlboruughs,  the  Whigs, 
and  the  war  party. 

The  death  of  ^\nnc*s  half-sister,  the 
Princess  Louisa  Sluart,  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  in  April,  made  a  deep  and 
mournful  impression  on  her  Majesty, 
and  on  the  nation  at  large.  Had  the 
Pretender  died,  and  the  Princess  been 
spared,  it  was  remarked,  an  end  might 
have  been  put  to  all  disputes  concerning 
the  succession,  by  the  Queen  marrying 
her  to  a  Prince  of  Hanover.  It'waa 
also  about  this  time  that  the  following 
facetious  incident  oocnrred.  An  Irish 
priest  refused  to  take  tlie  oath  of  abju- 
ration, and  when  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  for  non-complianee,  asked, 
-*  Would  it  not  be  better  to  settle  all 
this  hubbub,  by  marrying  oar  graeions 
Queen  to  the  Pretender  r'  ''  W^hy, 
man,"  exchumed  the  bench,  with  eon- 
stemation.  **  he  is  her  brother  T'  '*  Then 
if  so,  your  worships,  why  the  divil  am 
I  to  be  sworn  to  abjnre  him?'*  de- 
manded the  priest,  with  a  grin  of  tri- 
umph. The  magistrates  answered  not ; 
and  the  priest  on  finding  that  he  could 
gain  nothing  by  farther  opposition,  up- 
braided the  bench,  for  not  admitting 
the  justness  of  his  reasoning,  and  with 
an  air  of  supreme  contempt  took  the 
required  oath. 

The  Duchess  of  Mariborough,  ever 
since  her  final  dismission  fh>m  toe  royal 
household,  had  ceaselessly  tormented  the 
Queen  with  threats  of  publishing  Um 
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whole  of  her  letters  to  Iter.  Harlcy,  now 
Jjord  Oxford,  at  length,  hit  apon  a 
plan  which  effcctuallT  checked  the  arro- 
gance of  the  OTerocaring,  discirdcd 
niTOuritc.  lie  procured  from  Marr 
lieatrice  the  treasonable  letters  whicn 
Marlborough  had  writtrn  to  James  11., 
at  St.  Germaiiis,  in  1694,  betraying  to 
tlic  French  the  armament  dispatched  to 
invest  Brest  These  letters  he  privately 
showed  to  Marlborough,  who,  to  secure 
his  head,  quitted  Enghind  without  dc- 
la^.  Just  previously,  Marlborough's 
fnend,  Gmlolphtn,  died,  and  the  dis- 
graced warrior  paraded  this  glo<»iny 
event,  coupled  with  wliat  he  pleased  t(> 
designate  tiio  ingratitude  of  his  country, 
ns  the  ostoiuible  cause  of  his  departure. 
Ilrr  Majesty,  whcu  informed  that  he 
h:id  eml>.-irkc«U  remarked,  *^  he  had 
ttjiled  wistly  iu  going  abroad."  Shortly 
ul'tcrwurd-s,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  hud  tarried  in  England  to  armngc 
some  private  matters,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, further  to  aggravate  the  Queen,  pro- 
ceeded to  her  husband.  But  Anne, 
although  free  from  her  presence,  con- 
tinued to  be  annoyed  by  her  threats  to 
publish  their  correspondence,  threats 
wliich  she  dared  not,  because  she  could 
not  nerfurm,  at  least,  whilst  the  Queen 
liveil,  without  compromising  herself  and 
the  ^Vliics,  who  were  the  only  friends 
she  could  depend  upon  in  England. 

At  this  period  several  of  Anne's  minis- 
ters, and  many  of  her  household  and 
of  her  friends,  were  anxious  that  she 
should  make  her  brother,  *'  the  Preten- 
der," her  successor ;  she  herself  secretly 
entertained  the  same  wish,  and  a  revival 
of  the  proposition,  that  Princo  George 
of  Hanover  sliould  settle  in  England, 
increased  her  ubhorrcuco  of  the  Crown 
Prinec.  a  eircumsbinco  by  no  means 
Bui-prisin^.  "  For,"  remarks  Lockhart, 
**  whcu  It  was  first  proposed  to  bring 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  to  England,  the 
Whigs  dispatched  numbers  of  their 
emissaries  to  engnge  all  their  friends  in 
the  neighbouring  counties  to  be  in  rea- 
diness to  show  their  respect  to  the  first 
Prince  of  the  royal  blood,  when  he 
arrived  in  Britain,  by  meeting  and  at- 
teiidini^  him  to  Ltnidon ;  nud  thoy 
secured  a  number  of  rcduci-d  ufiicers,  who 


were  to  be  well  accoutred  in  horses  and 
arms,  and  offer  themselves  as  guard  to  his 
person,  by  which  precautions,  and  the 
conjunction  of  their  friends  in  London, 
they  intended  that  the  Princo  should 
pay  his  respects  to  the  Queen  with  no 
liss  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand  armed 
men,  the  consequence  whereof  it  was 
very  easy  to  inuigino."  The  cause  of 
the  Jacobites,  however,  received  a  fatal 
blow,  when,  on  Sunday,  the  fifteenth  of 
November,  1712,  their  powerful  p:irti- 
zan,  tile  Uuku  of  HamUton.  was  un- 
fairly slaiu  in  a  duel  with  the  profiiguto 
I/urd  Muhun.  At  this  very  time,  11a- 
niiliuu  was  deeply  engaged  with  the 
Queen  in  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of 
tlie  Pretender ;  and  when  Anne  heard  of 
his  de;ith,  or,  as  some  writers  have  it, 
murder,  she,  witii  tears  of  sorrow,  tohl 
Mrs.  Mashain,  **  that  now  there  was  no 
hope  of  her  brother  succeeding  to  her 
crown,  for  she  could  not  trust  the  deli- 
cate arragement  to  any  other  nobleman, 
for  fear  of  treachery." 

At  the  commencement  of  1713,  Anne 
beheld  with  infinite  satisfaction  the 
establishment  of  the  long-desired  {>cacc, 
on  what  she  believed  to  oe  an  cquitablo 
and  firm  basis.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  on 
the  thirtieth  of  March,  1713.  On  the 
third  of  April  it  was  brought  to  White- 
hall, was  ratified  four  davs  afterwards, 
and  on  the  ninth  her  IViaiesty  opened 
parliament,  and  in  her  speech  announce<l 
tile  important  fact  to  the  assembled 
Lords  and  Commons.  By  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Louis  XIV.  recocnised  for* 
himself  and  his  successors,  the  Protes- 
tant line  of  Uanover,  and  engaged  that 
the  Pretender  should  no  longer  remain 
in  France;  bnt  what  was  to  be  done 
with  Anne's  unfortunate  brother  was  a 
difficulty  equally  perplexing  to  the 
English  and  the  French  sovereigns,  who, 
after  much  negotiation,  arranged  tiiat 
lor  the  present  he  should  reside  within 
the  dominions  of  tlie  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
At  this  peace  France  ceded  Newfound- 
land to  England;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  of  all  the  European  coa- 
quests  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  Eu:r)aiid 
retains  at  the  present  day  but  Gibral- 
tar, which  was  taken  from  Spain  by  Sir 
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George  RdoIlo,  in  July,  1704,  and  ii  now 
deemed  impregnable. 

In  tlie  spring  of  this  year,  her  Majesty 
conferred  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  on  Dr.  Swift  This  celebrated 
wit  first  camod  cniinonec  as  a  political 
writer,  by  exbilling  the  AVhigst ;  but  as 
they  neglected  him,  he  turned  from 
them  in  dis«^ust.  In  1710,  he  wiis  com- 
missioned hy  the  primate  of  Ireland,  to 
solicit  the  Queen  to  exonc*ratc  the  clenry 
of  Ireland  from  paying  iho  Iwentirtli 
pari!  and  first-fruits,  which  occajitoned 
his  introduction  to  Mr.  Ilarlevnnd  the 
Tories,  who  receivc<i  liim  with  open 
arms,  and  to  witom  he,  from  that  time, 
became  a  fast  friend  and  steady  adhe- 
rent He  cunti'ibuted  by  his  inn,  in  a 
groat  decree,  to  the  d<iwiifall  of  the 
Whig  ministry,  and  supported  in  the 
8:1  me  manner  the  measures  of  the  four 
last  years  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1712,  the 
ministry  cndearoured  to  procure  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  Herelord;  but 
the  dcisti&d  tendency  of  his  polemic 
writings,  and  the  lack  of  truth  and 
moral  principle  in  his  political  and  mis- 
cellaneous works,  so  horrified  the  Queen, 
that  she  refused  to  make  him  a  bishop ; 
and  yet,  singuhir  to  relate,  a  brief  while 
afterwards  she  willingly  inducted  him 
into  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick. 

Meanwhile,  the  Qaeen's  health  gra- 
dually declined,  she  grew  every  day 
more  unwieldy,  '*  and,"  remarks  Swift, 
**  the  gont  and  other  disorders  so  in- 
creased on  her,  that  those  at  court  might 
have  fixed  the  period  of  her  life,  with- 
out pretending  to  prophecy.'*  She  took 
no  exercise,  ate  and  drank  to  excess, 
was  harassed  in  mind  by  the  political 
feuds  in  her  cabinet  and  household,  and, 
what  further  hastened  her  demise,  was 
Olio  day  prompted  by  her  conscience  to 
name  the  Pretender  her  successor,  and 
the  next  day  driven  by  her  fears  to 
proscribe  him  for  the  heir  of  Hanover. 
In  fiict,  on  this  point  she  remained  from 
the  period  of  wnich  we  are  writing,  till 
her  dissolution,  in  a  state  of  agonising 
indecision.  In  June,  the  House  of 
Lords  suspecting  the  Queen's  partiality 
to  her  uu fortunate  brother,  voted  an 
address  requesting  her  to  procure  the 


removal  of  the  Pretender  from  Lorraine 
II er  Majesty  answered. 

"  I  take  kindly  yov  address,  and 
your  thanks  for  what  I  have  done  to 
establish  the  Protestant  snoccssion.  I 
shall  repeat  my  instances  to  have  tliat 
lierson  removed ;  and  I  promise  myself 
you  will  concur  with  me,  tliat  if  we 
could  cure  our  animosities  and  divi- 
sioiis  at  home,  it  would  be  the  roost 
effectual  method  to  secure  the  Protes- 
tant succession." 

Dissatisfied  with  this  reply,  the  Lorda 
voted  a  second  address,  in  which,  ^  af- 
ter returniu;^  thanks  for  the  reply  of  the 
Queen  to  tiie  preceding  address,  tliey 
cxpress^nl  tlieir  surprise  that  her  in- 
.st;inees  hud  not  b<-eti  effectual,  and  con- 
eluded  with  a>8iinitices  of  supporting 
her  ^Injesty  in  a  demand  so  neeessMry 
for  her  own  honour  and  safety,  and  for 
the  present  :ind  future  peace  and  quiet 
of  her  peoole. 

**  The  Queen,  giving  no  answer  to 
this  second  address,  on  the  first  of  July, 
General  Stnihope  made  a  similar  mo- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  ia  still 
stronger  terms,  designating  tlie  Preten- 
der as  the  nci-son  who,  in  defiance  of 
her  Majesty  8  moat  undoubted  title  to 
tlie  crown,  and  the  settlement  to  tlio 
illustrious  house  of  Hanover,  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  King  of  these  realms. 
To  this  address  the  Queen  briefly  re- 
plied, that  siie  thanked  Uiem  for  it,  and 
wouUl  give  directions  according  as  they 
desired. 

**  On  the  sevcntii  of  Jnlj,  the  puhlie 
thanksgiving  for  the  peaoe  was  cele- 
hrated  at  St.  Paul's,  attended  with  the 
usual  state,  except  the  presenoe  of  her 
Majesty,  who,  from  indispoeitiott,  could 
not  assut  at  tlie  solemnity.  On  the  six* 
teenth  of  July,  the  Queen  prorogued 
the  parliament  in  person,  to  tne  eighth 
of  Auffust,  and  it  was  on  that  day  dit- 
solveo. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  December  her 
Majesty  gave  orders  tliat  the  dower,  which 
during  her  reign  had  been  withheld  from 
her  step-mother,  the  Qneen-dowagert 
Maria  Beatrix,  should  forthwith  be  naid; 
and  immediately  aflerdoinr  this  taray  act 
of  jostioe  to  the  widow  of  James  U.,  she 
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•ciicd  with  an  inflammatory  ferer 
which  threatened  to  put  a  period  to  her 
existence.  The  particulara  of  this  illncsa 
are  fallv  detailed  b^  Dr.  Sliadwell,  one 
of  the  Queen's  physicians,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Shri!wsbury : 

*'  On  Wedncsilar,  the  ttrcnty-third  of 
December,  her  Majesty  wns  very  uneasy 
all  night  with  the  gout  in  her  foot  The 
next  morning  it  wont  entirely  off,  and 
slie  said  she  was  well,  liut,  ahont  one 
o'clock  that  day,  she  compluined  of  a 
pain  in  the  upper  psirt  of  her  leg,  and 
was  seized  with  a  violent  shirering, 
which  lasted  above  two  hours.  Extreme 
heat  followed,  with  intense  thirst,  great 
anxiety,  restlessncm,  and  inautetude. 
The  pulftc  was  full,  hard,  and  quick; 
which  CDiitimiiiig.  tlie  next  day  I  very 
much  pn^<(Ml  bluoding,  urging,  it  would 
probably  curry  ufit  a  good  pjirt  of  the 
fever,  and  bring  a  tU  of  the  gout;  but 
it  was  not  agreed  t4) ;  and  these  symp- 
toms continuing  till  Saturday  morning, 
when  her  Majesty  fell  asleep,'  waked  re- 
fn'shcd,  and  on  Sunday  morning  there 
was  a  perfect  intermission  of  the  symp- 
tunu ;  but  the  pnlM,  in  mj  opinion, 
was  not  quiet.  The  next  night,  about 
twelve,  she  was  attacked  with  an  ex- 
acerbation of  the  foTer,  which  lasted  all 
the  Monday  till  midnight.  Moat  of  the 
Queen's  physicians,  judginflr  her  distem- 
per to  be  an  ague,  proposed  and  pressed 
the  giving  her  the  Jesuits'  bark;  but 
though  I  warmly  opposed  this,  yet  the 
physician  who  watched  that  night  g:ivc 
It,  saying,  *  he  found  the  puhio  calm.' 
No  exacerbation  appeared  after  thia : 
but,  noTertheleps,  i  declared  I  did  not 
like  the  pulse.  That  there  was  no  per- 
fect intermission  of  the  fever ;  but  that 
the  pulse  was  at  work,  to  separata  the 
morbific  matter  into  the  gout,  or  some 
worse  shape.  The  pains  of  the  leg  in- 
ereasing,  till  three  or  four  dooes  of  the 
biirk  were  given,  I  laid  a  stress  upon 
having  that  part  examined;  bat  the 
other  physiciuus  called  it  a  fit  of  the 

Sout.  I  answered,  it  could  not  properly 
e  called  so  in  the  muscles ;  and  being 
of  opinion  that  this  was  an  inflammatory 
fever  from  the  translation  of  the  gout, 
and  not  a  common  ague,  or  intermitting 
fever;  and  finding  that,  after  thirty -nice 


I  boars'  continaance,  there  was  a  pcrfaot 
.  remission,  but  no  intermission,  I  made 
'a  prognostic,  that,  unless  the  feverish 
matter  were  separated  and  thrown  otf 
into  a  smart  fit  of  the  gont,  a  worse 
symptom  might  happen;  as  its  falling 
into  the  leg,  and  fixing  into  an  eryaip- 
elons  tumour.  This  opinion  was  justi- 
fied by  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout  that  came 
upon  her  Majesty  a  few  days  after,  car- 
ni.'d  off  the  great  danger,  and  gave  some 
houes  of  her  entire  recovery.*' 

Whilst  Anne  lay  in  this  nlarniing 
condition,  it  was  reported,  and  very  ge- 
ncnilly  believed,  that  she  was  dead  ; 
and  both  the  Jacobites  and  the  Whigs 
had  the  imprudence  to  express  un- 
bimnded  joy  at  the  event ;  tne  one  in 
the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  Pre- 
tender, the  other  in  anticipation  of  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  iianovcr;  con- 
duct which  filled  the  Queen  with  alarm, 
and  impressed  her  with  a  belief,  that,  in 
the  event  of  either  her  brother  or  the 
Hanoverian  heir  landing  in  England, 
her  deposition,  and  perhaps  decapitation, 
would  take  place. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1714, 
the  Queen  being  snfilciently  recovered, 
returned  from  Windsor  to  Hampton 
Court,  and  the  next  day  to  St.  James's ; 
but,  on  account  of  her  indisposition,  the 
new  parliament  was  opened  by  commis- 
sion on  the  eighteenth  of  February.  On 
the  second  of  March,  her  Majesty  was 
carried  in  a  sedan  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  announced  to  the  assembled  Lords 
and  Commons,  that  the  treaty  of  peacu 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  had 
been  ratified.  She  also  observed,  that 
designing  men  had  maliciously  insinuated 
that  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
House  of  Hanover  was  in  danger  under 
her  government;  but  that  uose  who 
endeavoured  to  distract  the  minda  of 
men  with  imaginary  daneers,  can  only 
mean  to  disturb  the  pubfic  tranc^uillity 
for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  bnnging 
real  mischief  upon  us  She  said,  afur 
all  she  bad  done  to  secure  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  she  could  not 
mention  such  proceedings  without  some 
degree  of  warmth,  and  she  hoped  her 
parliament  would  agree  with  her,  that 
attempts  to  weaken  her  authority,  or  U: 
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render  the  posAewion  of  the  cro\m  iin- 
ewy  to  her,  could  nercr  be  pmi)cr  nie:ins 
to  8tren!2^then  the  Protcfttuit  succession. 
Affectionate  addrcsst^s  of  thanks  were 
Toted  without  oppiuiition  br  the  I^ords 
and  the  Commons;  but  «u  both  the  houses 
wont  divided  into  numerous  opiMisini;^ 
factions,  who  each  rotcil  us  suitctl  tlivir 
own  particular  interest  or  riew,  their 
prucfedin;:^  were  singid:uly  clashing  and 
contrudictorT.  At  one  time  thev  voted 
thi!  Protestant  succcniou  not  to  \w  in 
d:m«^iT ;  at  another  its  perilous  st;itc 
was  pn>rcd  by  the  repeatect  motions  tor 
the  removal  of  the  Pretender  from  Lor- 
niiiie.  This  pro<-codin<2:.  and  a  renewal 
of  the  propositiiMi  for  the  ri*8i(lrnce  of 
the  Klc'c'tond  Prince  in  Kn^rland,  terri- 
tird  r)ie  Qiiet>n  into  adilres-sin*;  tht.'  suh- 
ioinod  reinonstninco  tn  hrr  ai^ed  kins- 
woman,  the  Princt'ss  Sopiiia,  Dowaj^er 
Klectrcss  of  Brunswick. 

**$t.  Jamu'i,  Mag  19,  1714. 

**  Madam,  sisteu,  aunt, 

**  Since  the  rij^ht  of  succession  to 
my  kingiloni  hiis  hi;cn  declared  to  beloni; 
to  you  and  your  f-imily,  there  have  al- 
ways been  disatf^wted  persons,  who,  by 
f>articular  views  of  their  own  interest, 
lave  entered  into  measures  to  fix  a 
prince  of  your  blood  in  my  dominions, 
even  whilst  I  am  yet  Itvini^.  I  never 
thouglit,  till  now,  that  this  project 
would  hav(*  gone  so  far,  as  to  have  moile 
tlie  leust  impression  on  your  mind,  liut, 
as  I  have  lately  perceived  by  public  ru- 
mours, which  are  industriously  spread, 
that  your  electoral  highness  is  come  into 
this  sentiment,  it  is  of  importance,  with 
ntspect  to  the  succession  of  your  family, 
that  I  should  tell  you  such  a  proceeding 
will  infallibly  draw  along  with  it  some 
const^quenccs  that  will  be  dangerous  to 
that  succession  itself,  which  is  not  se- 
cure any  other  ways,  than  as  the  prince, 
who  octiialiy  wears  the  crown,  maintains 
her  autliority  and  prerog:itive.  Tliere 
are  here  (such  is  our  misfortune)  a 
gretit  many  people  seditiously  disposed. 
So  I  leave  you  to  judge  wliat  tumults 
they  may  be  able  to  niise,  if  they  should 
have  a  pretext  to  begin  a  commotion. 
I  p<u'suaiie  myself,  liiercfore,  you  will 
never  con»<:ut    that    the    least    thing 


shonld  be  done  that  may  disturb  the 
pose  of  me  or  my  subjects. 

**"  Open  yourself  to  me  with  the  same 
freedom  I  do  to  you,  and  propose  whai* 
ever  you  think  may  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  succession ;  I  will  come 
into  it  with  zeal,  provided  that  it  do  not 
derogjitc  from  my  di';nity,  which  I  am 
resolvud  to  maintain.  I  am,  with  a 
great  deal  of  affection ,  &c" 

The  Queen,  nt  the  same  time,  wrote 
as  fidlows  t«i  the  grandson  of  the  elec- 
tress,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  altor- 
wards  George  II. 

**  Si.  Jamu^»,  Mag  19^  1714 
*•  Cousin, 

**  An  ne^'ident,  which  has  happened 
in  my  Lord  Pagut's  family,  having  hin- 
dered liim  from  setting  forward  so  soon 
as  he  thought  to  have  done,  I  cannot 
deter  any  lunger  letting  you  know  my 
til  oughts  with  respect  to  the  design  jou 
have  of  coming  into  my  kingdoms.  As 
the  opening  of  this  matter  ought  to 
have  been  nrst  to  me,  so  I  expected  you 
would  not  have  given  ear  to  it  without 
knowing  my  thoughts  about  it.  How- 
ever, this  is'wliat  I  owe  to  my  own  dig- 
nity, the  fricndsliip  I  have  for  you  and 
the  electoral  house  to  which  you  belong, 
and  the  true  desire  I  have  that  it  may 
succeed  to  my  kingdoms.  And  this  re- 
quires of  me,  that  I  should  tell  yon, 
thut  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to 
the  tnmquillity  of  my  dominions,  and 
tile  right  of  succession  in  your  line,  and 
consequently  more  disagreeable  to  me, 
than  such  a  proceeding  at  this  juncture. 
•*  I  am, 
*'  With  a  great  deal  of  friendship, 
*'  Your  very  affectionate  conain, 

"  Anns  K.*' 

A  few  weeks  nftcr  disnatching  these 
remonstranceif  to  her  kiudrod  of  lleno- 
ver,  Anne  startled  her  ministers,  aud 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites, 
!)y,  of  her  own  self,  and  without  pre- 
viously consulting  a  soul,  commanding 
a  proclaniatioii  to  be  issued,  offering  a 
reward  of  £oOOO  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  Pretender,  dead  or  alive,  should 
he  land  in  Great  Briuun  or  Ireluud. 
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Tills  procl:im:tlion  was  issitc<1  on  the 
twenty>thml  of  June,  and  the  Commons 
Tot«id  a  fiirtlier  rcxrard  of  £100,000  for 
the  same  important  service.  The  pro- 
scription of  the  exiled  Stuart,  by  the 
eTiJent  desire  of  his  own  sister,  orer* 
joyed  the  HunoTeri.in  partizans;  but 
their  triumph  wns  out  short  by  another 
iimuzing  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen.  That  statineli  and  powerful 
Jacobite,  the  Karl  of  Marr,  was,  on  his 
niarria?*'.  prc!i<'nted  to  Annr,  and  she 
n(«t  f  I  Illy  received  him  graciously,  but 
aftcrwurdn  luadc  him  one  of  her  min- 
isters. Tims  it  was,  that  the  hopes  and 
fi'nrs  of  the  great  opptising  parties,  the 
Ilanovfriuns  .-ind  the  J.-icobttvs.  were 
altcniatvly  niistMl  and  depressed  by  the 
vncillutions  of  her  .Maji^ty,  whose  rral 
purpose  w:is  to  pnrout  eiiherthe  Crown 
IVince  or  the  Tretendrr  from  visiting 
England  during  her  life-rime,  and, 
if  poiisihln,  to  leave  her  crown  tu  her  ex- 
iled brother.  How  powerful  the  J  a- 
cobites  were  at  this  period  and  what  a 
prob^diility  tiicre  was  of  their  c;iuso 
succeeding,  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
subjoinetl  words,  addressetl  at  tlie  time 
of  which  we  are  writing,  by  their 
avowed  eueinv,  tiie  Duchess  of  5laribo- 
rough,  to  ^Irs.  Clayton. 

**  I  have  it  from  too  good  hands,  th:it 
as  soon  as  the  emperor  can  be  furced 
int4>  a  peace,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to 
come  into  Kni^hiud  ;  and  'tis  said  in 
France  that  the  Queen  will  consi>nt  to 
it.  Perhaps  she  is  not  yet  auquaintod 
with  that  part  of  iL  Bul^  however, 
when  the  things  arc  prepared  for  it. 
there  can  Ims  no  great  difficulty  in  that, 
nor  no  great  matter  whether  the  Queen 
likes  it  or  not.  Perliaps  the  Kin?  of 
Fnince  may  be  strong  enough  to  place 
him  up<m  the  throne  without  the  consent 
of  England  ;  but  if  they  take  another 
way  to  do  it,  by  parliament,  to  be  sure 
there  will  be  acts  passed  to  quiet  peoph;, 
and  to  assure  them  that  all  things  shall 
remain  as  they  are ;  and  is  it  more  ridi- 
euluns  to  bjlieve  we  shall  be  safe  under 
the  power  of  the  King  of  i'' ranee,  and  u 
Roman  Catholic  prince  to  govern  under 
him,  than  what  the  majority  of  Eughind 
have  already  done  ? 

**  I  was  never  much  concerned  for  the 


disappointment  of  the  honest  people 
[the  Jac<d>ites]  concerning  the  words 
changed  in  the  address  for  the  procla- 
mation, if  the  Prince  of  Wales  landed ; 
and,  by  a  letter  I  had  lately,  I  am  yet 
more  confirmed  that  I  was  in  the  right. 
For  it  oppears  to  me,  that  the  great 
stnigglc  the  ministers  made  to  have  that 
matter  left  to  her  Majesty's  own  time, 
and  then  the  Queen  answering  that  she 
did  not  think  it  necess:iry,  must  needs 
help  to  convince  men,  that  cnn  yet  be 
in  doubt  of  tlie  mystcriuus  designs,  which 
is  certainly  the  chief  thing:  for  when 
the  prince  does  really  land,  wiiatever  the 
proclamations  are  of  eitlier  side,  tlii»se 
that  conquer  will  do  tu  tliey  please  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  the  first  thing  is,  to 
make  (icoplo  sei^  their  danger  all  the 
wars  that  ran  be  im:i!cine«i." 

Meanwiiile,  the  Queen's  health  re- 
mained prectirious ;  she  was  contiuu.illr 
being  confined  to  her  bed-chamber  witfi 
tlie  eoiit  and  other  nialidi<»;  and  so 
cuni[)letely  had  she  relinquished  all  ex- 
eruise  or  \un\i\y  exertion,  that  to  s:ivc 
the  trouble  of  wiilking  up  and  down 
stairs,  she  wsis  raised  and  lowered  in  a 
ciiair,  by  means  of  ro])es  nnd  pullc}-^, 
after  the  fashion  adopted  by  her  bloated 
predecessor,  llcnry  VlIL,  in  his  de- 
clining days.  Neve'rtheless.  she  con- 
tinued to  freqnentl^  witnebi,  ffom  her 
private  box,  the  discussions  in  jiarliu- 
ment.  This  she  did,  witli  a  view  to 
preserve  something  like  ord«;r  amongst 
iicr  combative  semiton,  who  tiiis  session 
terrified  her  by  r.iiliiig  for  and  agjiinst 
the  Hanoverian  and  the  Stuart  Sdi^fs- 
sion,  with  all  the  extreme  malice  of  en- 
venomed party  hatred. 

On  the  seventh  of  Jnly,  and  in  tlie 
midst  of  these  political  feuds,  her  Ma- 
jesty went  in  state  to  the  Ilonie  of 
LonU.  and  prorogued  parliament  to  the 
tenth  of  Augttst.  In  her  speech^the 
liist  she  ever  made  to  parliament— she, 
after  tiie  usual  thanks  for  the  supplies, 
concluded,  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  her 
deep  displeasure  at  the  intende<l  resi- 
dence of  the  electoral  prince  in  England 

**  My  ehief  concern  is,  to  preserre  to 
you  and  to  your  posterity  our  holy  reli- 
gion, and  the  liberty  of  my  subjects,  and  to 
secure  the  preseut  aud  future  tranquillity 
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of  my  kingdoms.  But  I  must  tell  jou 
plainly,  tliat  tlieso  dGnirable  ends  can 
never  be  obtained,  unleM  you  britij;  the 
lanie  dispositions  on  jour  parts;  unless 
all  groundless  jealousies,  whieh  create 
and  foment  divisions  amongst  yoo,  be 
laid  aside ;  and  unless  yovk  show  the 
same  regard  for  my  prerogatiTe»  and  for 
tiie  honour  of  my  government,  us  I  have 
alwavs  expressed  for  the  rights  of  my 
people." 

At  this  period.  Damn  Bothroar,  envoy 
eitniordinurr  fnim  the  Elector  of  llan> 
over,  arrived  in  England  with  the  sad 
ncvrt  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Elcc- 
tress  Soplita.  Ttie  intelligence  created 
a  great  8«'iisation,  and  Aune  and  her 
court  assumed  the  garb  of  mouminsr, 
and  the  nam*!  of  the  Elector  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  his  mother,  Sophia, 
in  the  iitHr<?y  of  the  church  of  England, 
cs  heir  to  the'throne.  The  circumstancts 
of  Sophia's  death  aro  thus  detailed  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Molyneux  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough : 


*•  MmMwr,  /WW,  1714. 
'*  Xot  on  hour  after  post,  I  went  to 
Uernhuusen,  the  country-house  of  the 
court,  and  there  the  first  thing  I  heard 
was,  that  the  good  old  electress  was  just 
dying  in  one  of  the  public  walks.  I  ran 
up  there,  and  found  her  just  expiring  in 
the  arms  of  the  poor  electoral  princess, 
and  amidst  the  tears  of  a  great  many  of 
her  servants,  who  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  help  her.  I  can  give  you  no  accouni  of 
her  illness,  but  that  I  believe  the  chagrin 
of  thuae  rillanoiia  letters*  I  sent  yon  last 
poet,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  it.  The  Kheingnivino.  who 
has  been  with  her  these  AI'Uskw  years, 
has  told  me  she  never  knew  any  thing 
make  so  deep  an  impression  on  her  as 
the  affair  of  the  priuce's  journey,  which 
I  am  sure  she  had  to  the  last  deme  at 
heart ;  and  she  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  tell  me  so  twenty  times.  In  the 
midst  of  this  concern,  those  letters  ar- 
rived, and  those  I  verily  believe  have 
broke  her  heart,  and  brought  her  with 
sorrow  to  the  ffrave.  'file  letters  were 
delivered  ou  \\  cdnuwlay  at  noon.     That 

*  AniMi'i  previoiiHly  quoted  lettsra,  datud 
May  BinefiSifutK  17  U. 


eTening,  when  I  came  to  court,  she 
at  cards,  but  was  so  full  of  these  letters, 
that  she  got  up  and  ordered  me  to  fol- 
low her  into  the  garden,  where  she  gave 
them  to  ne  to  read,  and  walked,  and 
spoke  a  great  deal  in  relation  to  them. 
I  believe  she  walked  three  houn  that 
night.  Tlie  next  morning  she  was  out 
of  order;  but,  in  the  morning  of  Fri- 
day, she  told  me  she  was  very  well,  but 
secmcti  very  chagrined.  She  was  dresscl, 
and  dined  with  the  elector  as  usual. 
About  four  she  sent  me  to  towu.  for 
some  letters,  and  tlien  she  was  still  per- 
fectly well.  She  worked  and  Uilkcd 
very  heartily  in  tlie  Onmgerie.  Alter 
that,  and  about  six,  she  went  out  to 
walk  in  the  gardens,  and  was  still  very 
well.  A  shower  of  rain  came,  and  as 
she  was  walking  pn'ttr  fast,  to  get  to 
shelter,  they  told  her  she  walknl  a  little 
too  fust.  §he  answered,  *  I  believe  I 
do,'  and  dropped  down  in  saying  those 
words,  which  were  her  last  They  raised 
her  up,  chafed  her  with  spirits,  tried  to 
bleed  her ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and 
when  I  came  up  to  her,  she  was  as  dead 
as  if  she  had  oeen  four  days  so.  No 
princess  ever  died  more  regretted,  and 
I  infinitely  pity  those  servants  who  have 
known  her  a  'long  time,  when  1,  that 
have  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to  her 
but  a  month,  can  scarce  refrain  from 
tears  in  relating  this.** 

Shortly  after  the  rising  of  pariiament, 
the  ministerial  discord  burst  into  an 
open  rupture.  The  lord-treasurer,  Har- 
ley.  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  oorresponded 
at  the  same  time  with  the  detnroned 
family  and  with  the  house  of  Hanover, 
had  offi'iidcd  the  Qtieen  and  Mrs.  Ma- 
sham,  by  chiudcstinely  thwarting  thair 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  tlie  Pre- 
tender. Oxford  was  considered  as  the 
prime  minister,  and  enjoying  tlie  sole 
confidence  of  the  Queen ;  out  the  seere- 
tary  of  state,  St  John,  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  by  superior  tact  and  address,  and 
by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  Jacobite 
cause,  speedily  won  from  him  the  royal 
confidence,  and  a  violent  party  feud  en* 
sued  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
and  their  adherents.  Early  in  July, 
Mrs.  3fusham  told  Oxford  that  h«r  Ma- 
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jnij  wished  him  to  resign ;  hat,  as  lie 
nt'osed  to  do  so.  the  Queen,  after  com- 
plaining to  the  coaneil  that  he  often 
tntered  her  presence  drunk,  and  oth<*r- 
wise  misbehaTcd  himself,  told  them, 
^'she  was  resolved  to  take  the  whito  staff 
Oct  of  bis  hands."  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-scrcntu  of  July, 
she,  Ht  letter,  rec^ucstcd  his  resignation ; 
he  had  an  intomcw  with  her  the  same 
morning;  in  the  afternoon  made  his 
arrangements,  and  in  the  evening,  after, 
in  her  presence,  riolently  quarrelling 
with  Bolingbntko  and  Mrs.  Masham, 
and  telling  tlieni  that  they  had  rogued 
him,  hut  ho  would  be  levcn&^l,  and 
h;aTe  some  people  as  low  as  he  found 
them,  formally  surrendered  the  white 
staff  into  her  hands.  The  same  even- 
ing a  cabinet  council  was  held,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  the  treasury  should  he 
put  in  commissiuu,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  to  be  placed  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
who  had  just  been  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer;  but  on  account  of  the 
▼iolent  dissensions  between  the  Jacobito 
members  of  the  council  and  those  who 
took  part  with  Oxford,  the  other  four 
members  of  the  commission  could  not  be 
determined  on,  and  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing the  stormy  scene  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  by  her  Majesty 
sinking  to  the  floor  in  a  swoon.  She 
was  immediately  carried  to  bed,  where 
the  night  through  she  did  nothing  but 
weep  and  bewail  the  feuds  in  her  coun- 
cil, which  she  said  had  so  upset  her 
that  she  should  never  survive  it.  The 
council  again  met  the  next  dny  (Wed- 
nesday), and  was  again  abruptly  tormi- 
nated  by  the  serious  illness  of  the  Queen. 
Anne  again  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
the  next  day  Mrs.  Danvers,  on  entering 
her  chamber,  was  surprised  to  find  her^ 
instead  of,  as  she  had  expected,  in  bed— 
standing  before  the  dock,  intently  gasing 
at  it. 

"Docs  your  Majesty  see  anything 
•xtraordinarv  in  the  dock?"  demanded 
the  huly  of  the  bed-chamber. 

The  Queen  made  no  reply,  but  turn- 
ing her  head,  cast  her  eyes  on  the  at- 
tendant with  an  horrific,  death-like  stnre. 
Lady  Danrers'  shrieks  of  alarm  brouglit 
instant  assistance,  and  her  Mitjc^ty  was 


enrrie«]  to  her  bod,  more  dead  than  aiive- 
Tho  physicians  pronounced  that  the 
agitation  of  her  mind  had  suddenly 
checked  the  imposthume  on  her  leg,  an^ 
caused  her  constitutional  gout  to  fly  to 
her  brain;  and  believing  she  suffered 
from  apoplexy,  they  immediately  bled 
her.  Tliis  restored  Iter  to  consciousness ; 
but  about  nine  in  the  cTcning  she  snnk 
into  a  lethargy,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  continucii  speechless  and  motion- 
less. It  was  judged  that  she  was  dving, 
and  about  two  in  the  morning  ot  the 
30th  of  Jul^  she  was  cupped,  which 
somewhat  relieved  her ;  still  she  enjoyed 
no  sound  sleep,  and  continuously  niiir- 
mnred,  "  Oh,  my  brother !  my  poor 
brother!  Alas,  alas!  I  have  wronged 
him!  Oh!  what  will  become  of  niy 
poor  brother?** 

At  half-past  eight  she  suffer^  a  se\*er4 
relapse,  combined  with  unmistakeahle 
symptoms  of  indigestion,  when  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  make  her  danger 
public,  and  her  physicians,  Drs.  Arbiith- 
not,  11  amil  ton.  Shad  well.  Mead,  Huns 
Sloane,  and  Lawrence,  advised  that  she 
should  lose  ten  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  arm ;  which  proving  but  a  transient 
relief,  she  at  ten  the  same  morning  was 
seized  with  excruciating  pains  in  the 
head,  which  deprived  her  of  reason,  and 
induced  her  attendants  to  again  believe 
that  she  was  dying;  indeed.  Dr.  Mead, 
who,  be  it  obaerved,  was  a  staunch  Whig, 
predicted  that  she  "  could  not  last  more 
than  another  hour."  The  Duchess  of 
Ormond,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber then  in  waiting,  instantly  dis- 
patohed  this  intelligence  to  her  husband, 
who  was  then  with  the  council,  assembled 
at  the  Cockpit. 

The  news  was  swiftly  spread  abroad. 
The  privy  council  immediatdy  repairec* 
to  Kensinrton,  and  there  resumed  their 
sitting.  In  the  midst  of  their  discus- 
dons,  the  Whig  Duket  of  Argyle  and 
Somerset  suddenly  entered  the  council- 
chamber,  and  declared  they  had  come  to 
offer  their  assistence  in  the  present 
erisis.  In  tlie  pause  of  surprise  that 
ensued,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  ruse  and 
thanked  them  for  their  kind  offer.  So- 
mers  and  other  Whig  lords  repaired  to 
Kensington  the  same  afternoon ;  Boli  ug- 
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bmke  and  his  nartizans  were  tGirifiGd 
into  silence;  ana  from  that  moment  tbe 
"Whigs  carried  all  Uicir  own  war. 

Wlien  a  deputntion  of  the  council 
waited  upon  her  Majesty,  and  recom- 
mended the  Duke  of  Slirewsbury  to  fill 
the  post  of  lord- treasurer,  she,  with  a 
faint,  faltering  vt»ice,  answen^l,  **  I  ap- 
proTo  of  the  choice;"  and  placing  the 
white  stsiff  in  the  Duke*s  hands,  hade 
him  use  it  for  the  goo<luf  her  people. 

Siiortly  afterwnnls,  she  rchipscd  into 
a  delirious  agony,  in  wliich  she  con- 
tinuously cried  out,  **  Oh  !  my  brother, 
my  poor  brotlier ;  oh !  save  my  hro- 
tii'er;"  in  fact,  the  wrongs  site  had  done 
her  brother  weiffhrd  heavy  on  her  heart, 
and  udded  the  |*an^8  of  a^'onizing  com- 
pntictiun  to  the  anguish  of  iloath.  **  Oh  ! 
my  iMior  brother — save  my  brotlier !"  she 
uiu:fusin|;ly  rciterutcd,  till  every  se!.se 
failed,  and  her  pulse  censed  to  beat ;  then 
it  was  that  her  physicians  unanimously 
pmnounced  .her  case  hopeless,  and  those 
of  the  council  who  were  in  her  bed- 
chamber withdrew,  and  led  Bohinson, 
Jijshop  of  London,  to  pray  by  her  side. 
But,  alas!  the  precious  moments  had 
been  allowed  to  slip  by ;  the  slowly-dying 
Queen  had  lost  all  consciousness,  and 
the  loud,  lon^,  and  earnest  prayers  of 
the  bishop,  fell  dead  upon  her  eTur-|>al- 
sied  ears. 

At  one  in  the  noon,  and  six  in  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  she  slightly  ral- 
lied, but  each  time  only  for  a  short 
while;  and  after  lingering  the  uight 
through  in  a  death-like  lethargy,  she 
ceased  to  breatlie  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  the  first  of  August,  1714, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  her  reign. 

Meanwhile,  the  council  had  taken  all 
the  needful  measures  to  secure  the  11a- 
noveriau  succession,  and  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  was  followed  by  the  imme- 
diate proclamation  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  by  the  title  of  George  the 
First,  l^udy  Mury  Wortloy  Montague 
thus  describes  this  ceremony,  as  it  w:is 
performed  at  York :  **  I  went  this  day 
to  sou  the  King  pro<'Iaimcd,  which  done, 
the  arclibishof)  walking  next  the  lord- 
mayor,  antl  all  the  couutry  gentlemen 
following,  with  greater  crowds  of  people 


than  I  lielievcd  to  be  in  York,  yast  ae- 
clamations,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
genend  satisfaction ;  the  Pretender  after* 
wards  dragged  alxmt  the  streets,  and 
burned ;  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  and 
illuminatiuus,  the  mob  crying,  *  Liberty 
and  property.**  and  *  Long  live  King 
George  .»*•• 

The  remains  of  Queon  Anne  laid  in 
state  at  Kensington  Ptilace  till  the 
twenty- first  of  August,  when  tliey  were 
removed  to  the  PriiiceVehamber,  imd  on 
tJie  night  3f  Tuesday,  the  twenty- fourth, 
interrml  by  torch  liglit  in  AVestminstcr 
Ablwy,  with  great  solemnity.  **  There 
bad  been  a  new  vault  made  on  the  south 
side,  and  towanls  the  east  end  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  chaiiel,'*  observes  a  eon- 
temponiry,  **  in  which  lie  the  ho<Iies  nf 
Charles  the  Second,  of  AVilliani  tlie 
Third,  of  Mary  and  Prince  George  of 
Denmark ;  and  hero,  also,  were  <le]io- 
sited  the  remains  of  the  good  Queen 
Anne,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns ; 
antl  tliere  being  no  more  room  left,  the 
vault  was  closed  np  witli  brick- work." 

No  monument  nor  tablet  marks  tlie 
burial-idace  of  Queen  Anne;  but  her 
wax  effigy,  carried  at  her  funeral,  is  still 
preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and 
her  statue,  sculptured  by  liird,  and 
erected  in  the  west  area  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathednd,  facing  Ludgsite  Ilill,  in  the 
autumn  of  1708,  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation. 

Queen  Anno  made  a  will,  but  death 
',  seized  her  Insfore  she  signed  it, "  which," 
remarks  Swift,  "  was  a  mutter  of  little 
moment,  as  the  time  had  long  gone  by 
for  imrticuliir  regard  to  be  paid  to  the 
wills  of  sovereigns.*'  Partial  party  his- 
torians have  puinte<l  the  character  of 
Queen  Anno  in  very  opp<isito  colours. 
Some  of  the  Tory  writers  have  lattde<l 
her  as  the  best,  tlie  most  virtuous  u( 
women,  and  the  greatest  of  England's 
sovereigns;  whilst  those  who  devotctl 
their  pen  to  the  Whig  and  the  Hanove- 
rian cause,  have,  witirequal  injustice,  at- 
tributed to  her  almost  every  conceivable 
vice,  and  scarcely  allowed  to  her  a  re- 
deeming virtue.  The  truth  is.  her  con- 
duct, whilst  Princess,  towards  her  father, 
her  step-inotlier,  and  her  brother,  was 
base  in  the  extreme ;  but  as  a  wife,  she 
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WAS  all  that  could  bo  desired.  ITcr  rcg^ial 
car(>cr  was  decidedly  succisiiful ;  and  witli 
aiiv:incing  years  lier  nffiftions  warmed, 
iind  she  became  upright,  in  intention, 
stucerc  in  frirndship,  so  mild  and  mer- 
ciful, that  thruugnoiit  her  reign,  no 
subject's  hhuHi  was  shed  for  treason, 
iiud,  through  her  intercession,  many  un- 
fortunates were  sared  from  the  scaiibld ; 
so  eharitablo,  that  h«r  priry  purse  was 


facetiously  styleil,  "  the  national  poor- 
box ;"  and  so  hmdahlo,  that  whether 
under  the  influence  of  Wliig  or  Tory, 
she  could  boast  of  a  boundless  and  irre- 
sistible popularity;  in  fact,  tho  people 
sincerely  loved  her,  and  never  spoke  of 
her  but  as  Thb  Good  Quef.n  Axnb, 
an  epithet  by  which  they  fondly  remem- 
bered her  throughout  the  two  subsequent 
reikis. 


CAROLI^'E  OF   BRAKDENBURG  ANSPACH, 
CHAPTER  1. 

CantiH^i  HrlA—Fareiil«fi—ElticnthH~Talrtili  surf  aiw«;rf.»J(H»iih— .Virmj* 
la  Oeurije  AiigmlM,  afterunirdi  Kiny  ef  K'lglii'ut—Itirlk  of  hrr  lait,  Frntrrict.  ami 
■/  the  FriHetttu,  Amt,  Amttia,  mtd  Canlme—Htr  fiitktr-in-ImB  namU  tfu 
thrmuo/Grtal  BrlUiU  at  Oeay/e  L—Qtar^i  AiujialHt  emtUd  Friim  vf  JffUi— 
OiroliHi  coma  to  EittjInHd—Tht  eortuiatioH—tkt  Cil^  •>/  Loh^xh  mtrrtalnmtnl 
—Farlf  ceiiUnUan— Birth  of  a  dtail  io«— Birth  itivi  dtatk  of  Flint*  Omjt— 
Qfmrrtl  httxiii  th*  Priiu»  ami  tht  KtH^—Canlait  and  kir  hmiattd  rttirt  from 
St.  Jaouti—Thiir  court  at  Ritlimpnd—TI,ts  and  Ihtir  frimdi  an  fovliddtn  tht 
teart—Mrt.  ClaytOH  and  3lrt.  Houiard—QirolMi  iiifbittttt  orer  hir  kutiaHd — 
Birth  of  tht  Diik4  of  Camitrlaud—ltKicalati'i'i  ef  f  "' 
Oarviliu—BirH  of  tht  PriiKtua  itarg  txd  Uuim. 
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|n   pull,    tlia   Ant   of 

yi   thDH  German  prin- 

^   e«aci  who,  for  iron 

than     ■       MnLurT, 

■harcd   thg    (hrons   of   Englnnd  with 

the  illiutrioui  IIoiiw  of  Hanorcr,  wai 

buni  on  l)ie  iwentj-third  of  September, 

1683.    Wlien  but  s  jotmff  child,  ihe 

lud  Uie  miifortune  to  low  her  btlier, 

John  Frederick,  Mai^nTc  of  Knnden- 

biiiv  AnApach  ;  end  ihortlT  nnerWMTdi, 

on  us  marriujn'  of  her  m    ' 

Krdniuth    LouUa,    ditiizl 

Geoixe,   Duke  of   Su     ' 


eontemporuT,  after  oTi»ur»inj  ItiBl  the 
yoiMig  Cnroiine  wni  cmrefiillj  eduotted 
Ttndur  the  tnmcdiato  inperinlvndeTite 
of  the  judicium,  well-ditpoied  Sopliia 
Charlotte,  eoniort  of  Frederick  I.  of 
PruHia.  obaerrn.  "She  fcrewnp  a.  pria- 
crei  of  extraunlinarr  porta  and  ecconi- 
pliihmcna  ;  >lie  had  a  ready  and  quick 
■ppreheniion  ;  a  lirelr  and  iCrun;;  ime^- 
nalion,  with  a  targe  eonipnu  of  tlii>D|{lit. 
She  cicellfd  in  conTenational  pmrcm ; 
wu  bv  nnture  TiTacioiu,  mirthfui,  end 
hamouraui;  and  h«inf;iki1li.-d  inieieral 
Ungiiiucet.    inriiiiably    eipreiacd    her 


iL'ft  th 
of  her  guiirdiu 
HA.  who,  in  17li 
Tbicli  he  bora  e 


:ofbEr 


p.f»ther  for  that 


that  Elect! <r 
.  r«ieed  the  dueliy.  oi 

in  aa  Frederick  I. 


ipt,  forcible, f^CFfiiL  ;ind  elegant.  Sh« 
loTcd  a  repartee,  was  huppy  in  making 
line  hcneir,  and  heuring  it  from  othera; 
ind,  u  the  talont  wa.i  rendcrril  inuffeo- 
iiTe  by  an  iniiablo,  eheerful  diiuoiitioil, 
■hich'may  sot  inaptiy  be  tlrled  one  of 
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the  life  of  crery  company^the  delight 
of  cTcrr  pcrion  who  had  the  honour  to 
approach,  or  he  approached  by  her. 
11 LT  inciiiory  was  excellent ;  her  dia- 
cemmcnt  or  personal  character  and 
ability,  remarkable ;  and  her  historical 
and  geneulogi&'il  lonminir,  considerubte. 
She  was  an  excellent  judge  of  books; 
well  skilled  in  pulitics  and  polemics ; 
and  although  more  imrtial  to  philosophy 
and  philosophers  than  to  any  other  pur- 
suit or  persons,  was  neither  |)edantit\ 
grave,  nor  Tain  of  her  superior  gifts  and 
acquirements." 

Such  was  Caroline  of  Anspnch,  when, 
in  the  bloom  of  youthful  wumanlioou. 
she,  after  refusing,  on  Uie  score  of  reli- 
gion, the  hand  of  the  popish  king. 
Charles  IT.  of  Spin,  sicct'ptvd  the  suit 
of,  and  was  married  to,  the  protestant 
George  Augustus.  Electoral  Prince  of 
Hanover,  and  son  of  George  Louis,  the 
first  English  sovereign  of  that  august 
house.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  becoming  pomp,  on  the  twenty- 
sicond  of  August,  1704,  at  IJanover; 
where,  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 
1706,  Caroline  gave  birth  to  Prince 
Frederick  Louis,  afterwards  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  father  of  George  II  I.  Anne 
of  York,  then  Queen  of  England,  by  a 
special  ambassador,  formally  compli- 
mented the  electoral  prince  and  princess 
on  the  birth  of  their  heir,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  invested  the  former  with 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  raised  him 
to  the  English  peerage,  under  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Cambrid^.  These,  and 
other  marks  of  distinction,  conferred  by 
the  Queen  of  England  upon  the  illu»- 
trious  House  of  Hanover,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  elector  [afterwards  George 
I.]  with' a  coolness  ordering  on  aver- 
sion ;  but  the  proud  old  dowaeer  Eleo- 
tress  Sopiiia  was  so  charmed  bv  them, 
and  so  ambitious  to  grasp  at  the  honours 
in  store  for  herself  or  ner  heirs,  that 
she  declared,  if  she  could  only  live  to 
have  inscril)ed  on  her  tomb,  Sopliia, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
she  would  willingly  die  the  moment 
afterwards  "  Hut/'  remarks  Coxe, 
**  the  electoral  prince  partook  neither  of 
the  eagerness  of  his  grandmother  to  an- 
ticijNite  her  exjK'Cted  honours  [honours 


which  we  have  seen,  in  the  previous  me- 
moir, snatched  from  her  vtsion  by  the 
hand  of  death],  nor  of  the  stem  con 
tempt  with  which  his  father  rcgardetl 
the  established  forms  of  princely  inter- 
course. On  the  contrarv,  he  seized 
•▼t*ry  occasion  to  manifest  liis  respect  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  his  regnnl  to  the  na- 
tion over  whom  he  was  destined  to  reign 
as  George  11. ;  but  be  was  too  confined, 
Ihith  in  means  and  influence,  to  be  an 
object  of  attention  to  any  of  the  p;irties 
who  then  witc  striving  to  iugratiuto 
themselves  with  the  future  sovereign." 

Whilst  in  Hanover,  Caroline  of  Ans- 
pach  became  the  mother  of  three  prin- 
cesses :  Anne,  Princess  of  Omnge,  lM)m 
October  the  twenty -second,  1709;  Ame- 
lia Sophia,  bom  May  tlic  thirtiiah, 
1711  ;  and  Caroline  Klizubetli,  bom 
May  the  thirty-first,  1713.  Wc  have 
seen,  in  the  preceding  memoir,  that 
Queen  Anne,  in  her  declining  days,  en- 
tertained a  maiked  aversion  to  the  clec- 
torul  family,  which  was  increased  by  the 
summon  of  the  electoral  prince,  as  a  peer 
of  the  British  realm,  to  his  seut  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  summons,  how 
ever,  had  scarcely  reached  iinnovei, 
when  Queen  Anne  oreatbed  lier  last,  and 
the  elector  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  title 
of  George  I.  The  new  King,  of  course, 
came  to  England  with  all  convenient 
speed ;  his  son,  the  electoral  prince,  ac- 
companied him,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
their  arrival  at  Greenwich  (August  the 
seventeenth),  was  formally  created 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  Princess  of 
Wales^as,  from  tliis  time,  to  the  acces* 
sion  of  her  husband,  Caroline  of  Anspach 
was  called — remained  at  Hanover,  till 
news  arrived  of  the  landing  in  Eneland 
of  her  husband  and  his  father.  **  When," 
remarks  Tindal,  **  on  the  ninth  of  Octo- 
ber (N.  8.),  her  two  eldest  daughters, 
Anne  and  Amelia,  (the  youngest,  Caro- 
line, bein^  left  at  Hanover  on  aocount  of 
indisposition),  were  sent  forward  to  jour- 
ney by  easy  stages  to  the  Hague.  Three 
days  afterwards  she  herself  set  out,  and, 
attended  by  the  Countess  of  Pickenburv, 
arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the  seventeenth, 
with  the  two  eldest  princesses,  her 
daughters.    The  following  morning  she 
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rcoeiTcd  the  conipliiiicnts  of  the  States 
General ;  in  the  at'tcmiK>n  she  and  her 
suite  took  a  drire  in  tlio  Voorhout,  and 
in  the  evening  she  hvld  ii  dravrinjr.room, 
wliich  was  thronged  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction The  nuxt  day  she  rccviircd 
visiits  from  the  French  ambassador  and 
other  foreii^n  ministi'rs ;  and,  on  the 
twentieth,  the  Earl  of  Hcrkclcy,  who, 
with  Sir  John  Walter  of  the  green  cloth, 
h:ui  left  the  squadron  of  men-of-war  at 
Ilelvoet  Slavs,  with  orders  for  the  yachts 
to  sail  up  to  liottenlam,  having  informed 
her  that  the  wind  was  favourable,  she. 
with  her  daughters,  went  on  board  a 
Dutch  yacht,  uccorapaniiil  by  the  Earls 
of  An>emarlc  and  Sjtniifurd,  the  Count 
and  Cuunte:ts  uf  llarran,  the  Princi'S  of 
Anhault  and  Hesse,  :ind  otlier  persons 
of  distinction.  At  Rotterdam,  mcithur 
and  daughters  embarked  on  board  the 
English  yucht,  Mary,  and  after  a  plea- 
sant voyage,  tliey  and  tiieir  suite  landed 
at  Mai-gtitc,  on  the  eleventh  of  October 

iO.  S.),  and  the  next  day  proceeded  to 
tochcster,  where  they  wnre  met  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle;  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewatcr,  lord  chamberlain 
to  their  roval  highnesses ;  and  the 
Countesses  o^  Dorset  and  Berkeley,  who 
had  l>een  named  two  of  the  ladies  of  the 
bed*chamber."  On  the  thirteenth,  their 
highnesses,  in  a  coach  and  six,  followed 
by  another  coach,  in  which  were  their 
daughters,  passed  through  the  city  of 
London  to  St.  James's,  wiiere  they  took 
up  their  abode.  Caroline  and  her  hus- 
band were  present  at  the  coronation, 
which  was  solemnized  with  the  usual 
pomp  and  ceremony  at  Westminster,  on 
the  twentieth  of  October;  throe  days  after, 
wards,  they,  with  their  royal  father,  the 
King,  were  sumptuously  entertained  in 
the  Ottildhall  by  the  I^rcl  Mayor  and  cor- 
poration of  London  and,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  Mar,  1715,  their  beloved  little 
daughter,  Caroline,  arrived  in  London, 
and  took  up  her  residence  with  them  at 
St.  James*8. 

The   pertinacious    partiality  of   the 
King  for  the  Whigs,  and  the  greedine« 
nud  censurable  harshness  of  that  party 
now  that  they  oommanded  a  not  very  | 
grvttt  majority  in    parliament,    raised , 


throughout  most  parts  of  the  kingdom 
murmurs  of  discontent,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  riots,  and,  in  the  end,  by  a 
formidable  Jacobite  rebellion,  in  which 
blootl  was  spilt  on  both  sides ;  the  go- 
vcrument,  however,  came  otf  victor,  and 
after  crushing  the  rebellion,  punished 
the  rebels  with  unsparing  severity  and 
cruelty,  iiut  with  these  matters  we 
have  not  to  do,  saving  so  far  :is  they 
alfected  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  her 
liiisbsind,  or  progeny.  Oxfonl  took  part 
in  the  Jacobite  rising,  and  tiie  uuit'cr- 
sity,  in  revenge  for  the  im{X!aclimcnt  of 
the  Duke  of  Oruiend.  which  deprived 
him  of  his  cliancellorship,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  King,  who  had  put  the  Priu-.-e  of 
Wales  in  nomination  for  the  office,  chose 
Ormond's  brother,  Lonl  .\rran,  as  their 
future  chancellor.  Hut,  as  if  to  coun- 
tcrl)ul:(nce  this  galling  reieetion  from 
Oxford,  "the  university  of  Dublin  unan- 
imously elected  his  Uighncss,  the 
Prince,  for  their  chancellor." 

On  the  sixteenth  of  Febnmry,  171*5, 
the  Prince  also  acted  as  Rc^nt,  by  the 
title  of  Guardian  of  the  Kmgdom,  and 
his  Majesty's  Lieutenant,  during  the 
King's  first  visit  to  Hanover,  from  July, 
1716,  to  the  subsequent  January;  and 
Walpole  assures  us,  that  in  the  perform- 
ance of  those  regnal  duties,  he  (us^layed 
a  fondness  for  playing  king,  which  so 
excited  the  anger  and  jealousy  of  his 
sire,  that  he  was  never  again  entrusted 
with  the  hiffh  office.  It  was  during 
this  visit  to  Hanover,  that  the  King  in- 
vested the  Prince  of  Wales's  son. 
Prince  Frederick,  with  the  order  of  the 
garter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1716,  the  life  of 
Caroline  was  endangered  by  a  protracted 
and  mis-managed  labour,  followed  by 
the  birth  of  a  dead  son.  **  The  good 
Princess,"  writ(«  liisliop  Kenneth  to 
Mr.  Black  well,  '*had  the  symptoms  of 
hibour  on  Sunday  evening,  and  it  is 
thought  might  have  been  safely  deUvered 
of  a  living  son  that  night,  or  any  time 
before  Tuesday  morning,  if  Sir  David 
Hamilton  or  Dr.  Chamberlayne,  who 
attended  without,  might  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  her;  but  the  Hanover  mid- 
wife kept  up  the  aversion  of  the  prin- 
cess to  have  any  mau  about  her,  and  so 
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notwitlistADilin^  the  importnnity  of  the 
Eii|;lish  ladies,  nnd  the  declared  adrice 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  she  continued 
in  pains  till  betireen  one  nnd  two  on 
the  morning  of  Fridar,  Norember  the 
ninth,  1716,  when,  tfie  midwife  ulone 
dr1irorr<{  h^r  of  a  dead  male  child, 
wounded  in  the  head.  She  hiu  since 
IxM'n  extremely  weak,  and  subject  to 
continual  fainting,  and  'tis  said  all 
tliingM  ire  not  after  the  manner  of 
women  in  that  condition ;  but  the  last 
account  is  more  comfortable.  'Tis  said 
her  Itornl  Highness  is  somewhat  better, 
and  if  this  night  pass  well  over,  there 
will  be  great  hopi>s  of  her  doing  well.*** 

Caroline,  althongh  greatly  weakened, 
speedily  recovered,  and  on  the  twcntv- 
fourtli  of  November,  the  bishop  a^nin 
wrote  to  Mr.  Blackwell ;  **  The  Prin- 
cess is  in  a  Terr  safe  condition;  the 
long-depending  lalxiur,  and  the  loss  of 
a  fine  prince  upon  it,  made  a  great  ruffle 
at  court.  The  persisting  of  the  midwife 
that  she  wanted  no  other  help,  has  put 
the  English  ladies  out  of  all  good  opi- 
nion of  her;  and  the  unwillingnesa  of  Sir 
David  Hamilton  to  interpose  without 
express  command,  brought  on  him  se- 
vere expostulations  and  rebukes  from  the 
women,  and  jnirticularly  from  food  ^Irs. 
Wake.  He  is  most  concerned,  that  the 
archbishop,  in  tenderness  to  the  Princess, 
should  toll  him  tha'  he  neglected  his 
duty  to  the  public." 

'fhe  next  accouchement  proved  more 
favourable.  "  Tour  physician,  Sii 
David  Hamilton,''  observes  the  above 
quoted  contemporary  to  his  ftiend,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  "has  very  much  improved 
his  interest  at  court,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  good  Prinoess's  delivery  of  a  son 
[on  the  third  of  November,  1717] ;  for 
though  he  did  not  assist  in  the  immedi- 
ate moments,  yet,  by  the  ignorance  or 
humour  of  the  same  midwife,  her  Boyal 
H  ighness  was  so  slow  and  so  fiir  gone 
into  convulsive  faintings,  that  there  was 
^reat  danger  of  her  life  and  the  child, 
if  Sir  David  had  not  prescribed  some 
medicines  that  brought  on  a  speedy, 
safe  delivery."  The  prince  was  christ- 
ened George  William,  at  St.  James's, 

•  H.S.  Lanid.  lOlS,  fol.  V», 
t  Ibid.  1011,  fol.  208. 
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by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  nnd 
he  died  on  Uie  subsequent  FcSruary, 
and  was  privately  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  This  cliristeningled  to  the  out- 
break of  a  qnnrrel,  which  had  long  been 
brewing,  between  the  father  and  grand- 
father. 

*•  The  Prince  of  AVales,"  ol«ervcs 
Walpole,  **  had  intended  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  be  co* godfather  with 
the  King;  but,  to  his  indignation,  the 
King  named  that,  to  him,  hateful  noble, 
'  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  for  the  second 
sponsor,  and  would  hear  of  no  otlier. 
The  christening  took  place,  as  usnal,  in 
the  Prince's  ciiamber;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  arcli bishop  closed  the  ceremony, 
than  the  Prince,  crossing  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  stepped  !ip  to  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, and  holding  up  his  hand  and  fore- 
finger, in  a  menacing  attitude,  said, 
*Tou  arc  a  rascal!  out  I  shall  find 
yon ;'  meaning,  in  broken  English,  *  I 
shall  find  a  time  to  be  revenged.'  The 
King  was  so  provoked  at  this  outrage  in 
his  presence,  that  he  pretended  to  un- 
derstand it  ns  a  ciiallenge,  and  the  Prince 
was  actually  put  under  arrest!  llie 
arrest  was  soon  taken  off;  but  at  nieht 
the  Prince  and  Princess  were  ordered  to 
qnit  St.  Jameses  Palace;"  and,  leaving  be- 
hind them  three  daughters,  who  continued 
to  reside  with  the  King  till  his  deatli, 
they  retired  to  the  house  of  the  Prince's 
chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Grantham ;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  1717,  the  Prince 
purchased  Leicester  House,  where  tliey 
immediately  established  their  London 
court,  whilst  at  Richmond  Lodge  they 
enjoyed  all  the  sweets  and  beauties  of 
.  the  country.  **  At  this  period,"  re- 
!  marks  the  fiight  Honourable  John  Wil- 
son Croker,  **  Pope  and  his  literary 
friends  were  in  great  fiivour  nt  this 
young  court,  of  which,  in  addition  to 
the  handsome  and  clever  Princess  her- 
self, Mrs.  Howard,  Mrs.  Selwyn,  Miss 
How,  Miss  Bellendcn,  and  Miss  Lapell, 
with  Lords  Chesterfield,  Bathurst,  Scar- 
borough, and  Hcrvey,  were  the  chief 
ornaments.  Above  all,  for  beauty  and 
wit,  were  Miss  Bellenden  and  Miss  Le- 
pell,  who  seem  to  have  treated  Pope, 
and  been  in  return  treated  by  him,  with 
a  familiarity  tlint  ap^Mxirs  strunge  in  our 
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more  decorous  da>*8.  These  jroung  hi- 
diet,  probabir,  considered  him  as  no 
more  than  wiiat  Aaron  Hill  described 
him:— 

*  TuMftil  Alexis  on  the  TharaM*  fair  aide. 
The  ladies'  plajfthim^,  and  the  Muses'  prtde.' " 

Tlio  court  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
eusii  uf  Wales  was  more  g:ty  and  bril- 
liant,  and  although  far  froin  moral,  in 
the  present  acceptation  of  the  word,  not 
near  so  licentious  as  tliat  at  St.  Janics'a 
wlicrc  the  King,  wlio  had  divorced 
and  imprisoned  his  unfortunate  wife, 
Sophia  borothea,  in  the  castle  of  Ahl- 
den,  in  the  German  dukedom  of  Zdl, 
niaintairifd  some  half-dozen  German 
and  English  mistresses.  Perhups  his 
Majesty  was  annoyed  at  his  son  out- 
living him ;  but,  whatever  might  have 
been  tlic  cause,  he  precluded  from  his 
court  nil  peers,  peeresses,  and  persons  of 
distinction,  who  visited  ^  the  monster  and 
his  she-devil,'  as  he  very  kindly  desig- 
nated his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  and 
he  never  again  became  reconciled  to 
them. 

This  ill-will,  however,  detracted 
but  little  fh>m  their  enjoyments.  ^  The 
Prince  from^  inclination,  the  Princess 
from  policv,  presided  over  an  almost 
daily  round  of  pleasures  during  the  life- 
time of  George  I.  They  held  drawing- 
rooms  every  coming,  gave  a  ball  and 
evening  party  twice  a  week,  and  were 
frequent  visitors  to  the  play,  the  opera, 
and  other  public  entertainments,  liut 
withal  it  was  said,  that  Caroline  wus 
under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Chiyton,  and 
that  George  Augustus  wus  completelr 
swayed  by  bis  mistress,  Mrs.  llowurd, 
two'  ladies  who  were  bed-chamber  wo- 
men to  the  Piincess,  but  whose  infln- 
ence  was  less  than  it  was  supjxMcd 
to  be. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Clayton  has 
been  variously  drawn;  Lord  llcrvey, 
who  kneif  her  intimately,  says,  '*she 
had  really  a  warm,  honest,  noble,  gene- 
rous, friendly  heart ;  she  (ook  pleasure 
in  doing  gootl,  and  frequently  used  her 
influence  at  court  in  favour  of  those 
who  had  never  solicited  it,  and  could 
never  repay  her;  in  fact,  in  these  mat- 
ti^rs.  she  rererscd  the  maxims  of  cour- 


tiers generallr.  and  rather  oomsidered 
who  wanted  her,  than  whom  iA«  want- 
ed."* 

Walpole  describes  her  as  "  an  absurd, 
pompous  simpleton;"  and,  as  evidence 
that  she  was  shamefully  corrupt  and 
brazen- faced,  obiterves,  **  she  bad  re- 
ceived a  pair  of  diamond  earring  as  a 
bribe,  for  procuring  a  ennsidcnable  post 
in  Caroline's  household;  and,  decked 
with  tlicse  jewels,  paid  a  visit  to  old 
Sanih,  Duchess  of  >furlhorough,  wlio« 
as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  said,  *  What 
an  impudent  creature,  to  come  here  with 
a  bril>e  in  her  ears!'  *  Madanif'  replied 
Lady  Mary  Wortlev  Montague,  who  was 
present,  *  how  should  people  know 
where  win«  is  sold,  unless  a  bush  is 
huti«;  ovLit*  "  If  this  anecdote  be  tnie, 
Lonl  Jierv'Vs  portraiture  of  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton is  certainly  oveidrawn. 

Mrs.  Howard  we  may  pity,  hot  not 
praise ;  she  had  the  misfortune  to  marry, 
vhen  very  young.  Mr.  Howard,*'  a  wrong- 
headed,  ill-tempered,  obstinate,  drunken^ 
extravagant,  brubd,  younger  brother  of 
the  Eail  of  Suffolk's  family."  She  was 
married  in  Queen  Anne's  time ;  and  po- 
verty, or  perhaps  ambition,  drove  tier 
and  her  husbana  to  seek  their  fortunes 
at  ttie  rising  court  at  Hanover.  She 
there  fascinated  Prince  George  Augustus, 
and  when  George  1.  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  slie  was  appointed  bed- 
chamber woman  to  the  Frineess  Caro- 
line ;  she  next  separated  from  her  pro- 
fligate husband,  and  became  the  acknow- 
ledged leman  of  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
but  over  him  she,  nor  any  other  woman, 
saving  his  consort,  ever  obtained  any 
very  considerable  influence.  Uetween 
her  and  Mrs.  Clayton  there  always  ex- 
isted a  bitter  enmity,  the  result  of  the 
one  being  attached  to  the  Prince^  the 
other  to  the  Princess ;  "  each  was  jea- 
lous of  the  other's  interest,  and  each 
over-rated  it ;"  but  the  last  fact  was  not 
proved  till  the  accession  of  George  IL, 
when  it  became  apimrcnt  that  the  rois- 
tren  of  the  Priu€$  hud  as  little  influence 
over  the  King,  as  the  favourite  of  the 

*  Lord  Hervey's  Memotrs,  a  work  to  wbieh 
we  refer  the  reader  for  more  ample  details  of 
the  court  and  cabinet  of  Geonie  II.  aod  faia 
Goniort. 
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7Vi»>*M  )i»I  over  the  Qntcn.  Tbo  rmtli 
VH,  Lliac  Utiirua  AbkiiMiii  tliniiglit  it 
gnut  nnil  gnunTto  kiip  it  mitlnva.  ind 
Hjipt'iir  not  to  ba  led  br  liii  wife ;  wliilit 
tliB.  piTkaps.  mura  onibitioii*  thuil  aSru- 
tiiinuM  Caroline,  vbo  coniptvtcly  mlcd 
liliii  in  t'Tervibin<r,  to  rrt^in  Iilt  poliiieul 
■nd  domiiit'ii:  imir,  nrtrully  wiiit<-d  i  ■ 
l<u  eoiinubi»l  iulidi^lilT,  rclUded  ^[r 
Howard  ill  Iier  t^f\ki  irilliuut  a  niii: 
niiir,  and,  tlmt  aba  im'slit  lieiadf  lia< 
I'-iiiiri'  lo  attend  ("  tulijccu  uf  luprrior 
ii»|inrt  anil  quMtinna  of  itute  [Hilicjr, 
pfTiiiilleil  Mn.  Llaylim  to  act  a*  liar 
n-|in-Mn(atirc  in  tnuiirrii  of  Uiinur  tig- 
On  tlio  afti-cnili  of  April.  1721,  th« 
PriiiiS'fi  Cartdinc  wai  urL-lT  didirarvd, 
111  I.i'iii'MvT  llouiG.  of  B  sun,  vbi>,  in 
aliir  vcars,  lu  Diikc  of  CutiTlwrbud, 
nii-rcikiui]'  (biughti'ti'd  (lie  Sviils  Juuo- 
biua  ut  Cutluden.  Tbii  niy:il  inl'ant 
Kill  on  the  Hcolid  uf  Maf  chriitened 
William  Aufciutiu,  (be  ipottion  being 
thp  King  iinil  Quiteu  of  Pruuin,  und  tbs 
Duku  of  York,  reapcctiTtly  ruiircteated 


hr  thr  Earl  of  flrnnthiim,  the  DikIkm 
(if  Uonet,  and  Iinnl  Lnmln. 

At  tbii  pi-rtnd,  Iddv  Marr  Wnrt- 
ley  MontRi^ii  intnidiiceil  inoculation  In 
Ko^unil  from  'I'urktr,  and  Dr  Mead, 
hv  mmmiind  of  Prince  Geur;^  Aii^nitiu, 
liiileil  its  I'fficaey  li[Hin  ivTiT»i  om- 
donini'di-i'iniiiiats.  The  rxnerinivni  sue- 
Cvedi'il  III  ailmiistiiiii,  and  (be  dxelUT 
wits  pvniiitti'd  in  tlm  ■iilurqucut  -April 
to  iniH'ulitu  ilie  IVincu'i  tiru  daujclilen, 
Amelia  am)  rorirlinc,  wlio«  tpruix  rt- 
coTL-ry  vni  rnltfini-d  by  llie  tiioiiiifiitioii 
of  letarul  or  the  rauhg  nobility ;  hut 
trilbul,  nulilie  prrjiiiNci!  inr  yitirs  »f)iT- 
wards  diMuniicul  iho  nmcliev  amlutigi-r- 
oiii.  nnil  KTvn  ■iiirnf.  Jlr.  SIroil  hm 
ulliinarciv  ni>|H>ialiil  pbvsn.'jan  in  ordi- 
nary tn  llio  I'liiiee  of  Wiil.«, 

IJn  tbu  twiiitv-swond  of  Fibrnnry, 
17^3.  the  fmiiilr'  of  Ueor;^  Aususliii 
and  Caruliiii'  wuii  ineri'uiivd  by  the  hirlb 
of  tbe  Princess  .^[iirv;  and  on  tha  se- 
TMUi  of  I).  C'i<.b<.'r,  1724,  Uioir  but-bum 
etaild,  tliL-  FrinceSH  I^iiisa,  first  bin-  llie 
light  at  LeicrslLT  Uuuu. 


CHAPTEK    II. 

AeOMtim  ef  fftorft  11.  Bad  Qtn/mt—TA*  Watpoli  m'liMry  rOalntd—TU  King 
andQattn't  rtcentia — OtOT$t  II  iairayt  ha  fnllitt'i  tc'll—ClirmatiM — Th* 
Qmnt  e«d  Walpolt  tuli  (lit  nalien—Prina  Fnittiek  crtattd  Prmei  a/  IFalt*— 
lliM  portHit  kali  him—QtrDlint  vtld  tl.tI>iiMHtcri—SI<e  Ivka  Lard  Stair  tttatk— 
Tht  Exfia  bill~ifarriagi  of  thi PrtHeut Boyal to  tlu  Princttf  Onngi—Bitin- 
tucHtfnu  emit  of  til  Ladg  Sffffb/i. 


>  N    tbe   plerenth 

;    June,  1727,   GwirgB 

tba  Fint,  whilst  on 

I    his  road   to  Hano- 

Tar,  suddenly  expi  red 

f   at   Osnaburg.    Tlie 

'    pramier.  Sir  Robert 

'    Wilpole,    was    the 

br    no   me«is   dis- 

amveabla 

l;t-.rse  II.,  andhisconiorl;  Ibo  former 
of  whom  irillingly  arceptcd  bii  liomano; 
bill  in  trply  to  )iis  question  as  Co  who 
sliould  compose  hii  JIuiwtT's  speech, 
trB*e  bini  lu  Dudentand  llint  his  sereices 
as  prime  ministnr  would  no  longer  be 
required,  by  piditeir  referring  him  to 


Sir  Spencer  Compton,  who  was  at  the 
time  speaker  oftlie  Houas  of  Commoo*. 
treaiiirer  to  Uia  Prince,  and  paymatlcr 
to  the  army.  Sir  Bobert  was  neithcr 
nirpriud  nor  disconcerted  by  this  cool 
reoep^on  ;  ho  knew  that  tbe  King  bated 
1dm,  and  the  Qaetn  despiicd  him,  be- 
cause, in  bii  o^ine  way,  ha  had  oiled 
hei  a  "fat  biti;h,"  when  she  iras  Pria- 
ce*s  of  Wulet;  bill,  like  mioitten  in 
mora  modem  times,  lia  clung  tenseionsly 
to  office,  nud  when  the  tbiek-hcaded 
Sir  SpL'ncer  prupowd  that  bcr  Munty's 
juinliiru  ihould  b«  £60,000  per  Tear, 
be  imtantly  oSbrid  to  ioerrase  it  to 
£IDD,DOD.  together  vilh  Somerset  Honio 
■nd    Riciiinond    I.oilj^;    und,    fiirllier- 
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more,  unilcrtook   to  procure  for  her  a 

C resent  income  of  £oO,000  per  Tc*ar, 
ving  jiut  £10,000  more  than  8ir  S'pt^n- 
ccr  hiul  proposed.  This  significant  bribe 
Wiin  for  the  briber  the  good-wiU  of  the 
(^ue«u.  and,  through  hur,  that  of  her 
(onsort.  Conipton  was  made  a  i>ccr, 
:iiiil  sliclvcil ;  and  Sir  Robcrtr  now  pre- 
mier, not  only  prcrailed  upon  the 
witling  Commons  to  make  the  abore- 
ni«niioned  grants  to  the  Queen,  but  also 
lK'rsundo<l  that  honourable  assembly  to 
vui<!  tiic  King  the  whole  produce  of  the 
civil  list,  about  £830,000  a  year,  wliilst 
the  income  of  his  father,  George  I., 
amounted  to  only  £700,000.  The  Uueen 
did  not  wait  fur  tlii^se  measures  being 
carrii'd  out.  to  |iiiblicly  evince  the  favour 
iu  n-jiich  shu  luld  iSir  Uobert  and  his 
faiiiilv.  The  tiiat  few  davs  of  her  ac- 
Cfssiuu  lis  Uiiecii  Contort,  she  was  occu- 
pied with  her  husband  in  receiving 
compliments  and  condolences  from  the 
prelates,  lords,  ambassadors,  and  other 
functionaries ;  **  and  on  this  occasion," 
KITS  Horace  Walpole,  "  my  mother  (Sir 
Spencer's  designation,  and  not  its  eva- 
poration, being  known)  could  not  make 
iiiir  way  between  the  scornful  bocks  and 
«;lbowii  cf  her  late  devotees,  nor  could 
npppxich  iiciircr  to  the  Queen  than  the 
third  or  rwurth  row ;  but  no  sooner  was 
she  descried  by  her  i^Iajesty,  than  the 
Uueen  cried  aloud,  *  There,  I  am  sure 
1  see  a  friend!'  The  torrent  divided, 
and  shnntk  to  either  side ;  *  and  as  I 
cume  away,'  said  my  mother,  *  1  might 
have  walked  over  tlieir  heads  if  I  had 
pleased.' " 

The  King,  as  well  as  his  consort  was 
so  eharmed  by  Walpole's  having  pro- 
cured him  an  nnezpectedly  large  rere- 
uue,  tiiat,  although  m  his  father's  reign 
he  had  called  Uiat  minister  **  rogue 
and  rascal!"  and  his  brother  Horace 
(•  scoundrel  and  fool ! "  he  already  gave 
him  his  confidence,  and  the  whole  of 
t)ic  Walpole  mintstry,  including  those 
nobles  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord 
Towiisend,  whom  the  King,  as  Prince, 
had  heartily  hated  and  despised,  were,  wiUi 
only  two  exceptions,  retained  in  office. 
These  exceptions  were.  Sir  Robert's  son- 
in-law.  Lord  ^(alpas,  who  was  uneerc- 
uiunioiisly  ejected  t'nmi  the  mastership  of 


the  robes,  thedaj'  after  tlic  King's  acces- 
sion, and  Sir  William  Young,  **  Think- 
ing Young,'*  as  the  King  used  to  de- 
signate him,  who  was  turned  out  of  the 
treasury;  but  even  these  statesmen,  to 
use  Ix>rd  Hervey's  svntiment,  *^on1y 
dived  to  come  up  again  fresh  as  ever." 

Our  fint  two  Hanoverian  Kings  paid 
but  little  r^rd  to  the  testamentary 
documents  or  their  departed  rebtives. 
The  last  will  of  the  unlbrtunatc  S4>phia 
Dorothea,  and  that  of  her  aged  father, 
the  Duke  of  ZelU  were  both  destroyed 
by  George  T. ;  and  when,  at  the  council- 
board.  Dr.  Wark,  Aivhbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  one  of  the  executors  of  the 
late  King,  placed  that  monarch's  will  in 
tiic  hands  of  GtHirgc  II.,  tlie  new  King, 
insteail  of  gratifying  the  expectant  coun- 
cil by  unsealing  it  and  reailing  it  aloutl, 
very  coolly  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
walked  out  of  the  chamber.  It  w:is 
immediately  afterwards  rumoored,  and 

generally  lielieved,  that  George  II.  h:id 
urned  his  father's  will;  and  as  tliat 
will  has  never  since  been  heard  of,  it  is 
but  natural  to  conclude  that  the  rumoor 
was  not  groundless.  The  two  dnplicates 
of  this  will,  which  Gcom  I.  had  pLiced 
in  the  hands  of  two  German  princes, 
were,  for  certain  fees  and  rewaids,  also 
giren  up  and  destroyed,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  matter  was  eompromised,  by 
the  payment  of  varioos  sums  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  tlie  Duchess  of  Ken- 
(hil,  and  some  other  of  the  reported 
legatees,  who  threatened  actions  at  law. 
In  October,  the  royal  coronation  was 
solemnixed  at  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
extraorflinarf  pomp,  and  the  usual  oe- 
remonics.  On  this  occasion  of  gay,  cor- 
geoua  display,  the  Kine  was  attired  in 
every  oonoeivable  **  badge  and  trapping 
of  royalty,"  and  the  dros  of  the  Qneen 
was  equally  maniifioent  She  wore  a 
rich  pearl  necuaoe,  the  only  one  of 
Queen  Anne's  jewels  which  George  I. 
had  not  distributed  amongst  bis  German 
favottritet;  and,  remarks  Lord  Hervey, 
**  besides  her  own  iewela,  which  were 
nnmerons  and  valuable,  she  had  on  her 
bend  and  shoulders  all  the  pearls  she 
could  borrow  of  the  ladies  of  quality  at 
one  end  of  the  town,  and  on  her  pet- 
ticoat all  the  dianioudi  she  could  hire  of 
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the  Jews  and  jewellers  at  tlie  other ;  to 
that  the  api)canincc  and  the  truth  of  her 
finery  were  a  mixture  of  ni:ignificcnce 
and  manners  not  unlike  the  Mat  of 
royalty  in  many  other  [mrticulars,  when 
it  comes  to  be  nicely  examined,  and  its 
sources  traced  to  what  monvy  hires,  or 
flattory  lends  " 

Tliat  the  Queen,  whilst  affecting  to 
be  led  by  the  will  of  h«'r  husband,  really 
ruled  him.  and  th:it  WaliMile  ruled  tiie 
nation  throuf^h  the  QiU'en.  now  became 
evident  to  every  one  skivo  the  Kingp  him- 
self, who,  poor  sillv  mortil  as  he  must 
have  been,  so  littfe  dream c<l  that  his 
clover  consort  seriously  interfcn'd  with 
public  matters,  or  influenced  him  by  her 
counsel,  tliat  to  those  about  him  he 
porpetually  repeated,  **  she  never  me«l- 
lUes  with  business ;"  and  to  show  how 
iud'^pendcnt  he  believe<l  himself  to  Ik*, 
he  *•  one  (lay,"  savs  Lord  Ilervcv,  "  re- 
marked, Cli'arlrs  I.  was  governed  by  his 
wife.  Charles  II.  by  his  mistress.  King 
James  by  his  priests,  Kinff  William  by 
his  men,'  Queen  Anne  by  Tier  favourite 
woman,  his  father  by  anybody  who 
cnuld  get  at  biro ;"  and  then,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  he  exclaimed,  **  and  who 
do  they  say  governs  now?**  The  cour- 
tiers present  replied,  as  all  good  courtiers 
would  hare  done,  with  a  compliment; 
but  shortly  afterwards,  a  wit,  with  more 
rudeness,  Sut  greater  truth,  wrote — 

**  You  may  strut,  dspper  George,  but  'twill  ail 

be  in  mill, 
You  know  'tis  Qaeen  CAxoliiM.  not  70a,  that 

reign; 
Yon  goivem  no  mors  than  Don  Philip  of  Spain. 
Then  if  you  would  have  as  fall  down  and 

adors  TOO, 
Lock  op  Toar  nt  sponsa,  as  jour  dad  did  be- 

foxayoa." 

For  their  son.  Prince  Frederick,  nei- 
ther Greorge  nor  Caroline  had  much 
affection.  Ther,  not  without  some  rea- 
son, pronounced  him  selfish,  wayward, 
and  vicious ;  and,  to  avoid  the  annoyance 
of  his  presence,  they  forced  him  to  reside 
at  Hanover,  till  the  parliament  and  the 
people  beenn  to  murmur  at  his  absence ; 
when,  with  an  ill  grace,  the  King  called 
him  to  England.  He  arrived  on  the 
fourth  of  December,  1728,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  created  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  sworn  of  the  privy  cuuuciL     Hut 


the  meeting  between  the  Prirce  and  his 
parents  produced  no  happy  result  The 
sire  refused  to  pay  the  aebts  which  the 
son  had  contracteti  during  his  residenct; 
abroad ;  and  the  son  rctiliatvd  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  tlie  arms  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  it'Soon  bec:inie  apparent,  that 
Prince  Frederick  was  the  most  malicious 
and  hated  p'«rs<mal  and  iM>litical  enemy 
of  Geor<i;e  11.,  his  consort,  and  the  court. 
When  Gay's  Beqr<;^r*s  Opera  was  found 
to  annoy  their  Majesties  and  the  minis- 
ters, the  Prince  secretly  encoura^nl  its 
performance,  and  he  even  pnvnti'ly 
countenanced  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
bury  in  her  patronage  of  Gay,  and  in 
her  insulting  efforts  at  court  to  procure 
subscribers  for  the  publication  of  tliat 
author's  harmless,  but  prohihitetl  o|M^r:i 
of  Polly.  This  unfilial  conduet  furtlnr 
a^firravatrd  Georg«'  and  Caroline  against 
their  heir;  and  when  the  King  proceeded 
on  his  visit  to  Hanover,  on  Uie  seven- 
teenth of  May,  1729.  he,  to  the  de<p 
mortification  of  tlie  Prince,  named  the 
Qticen  sole  regent  during  his  absence. 

in  the  summer  of  1730,  occurred  one 
of  the  many  instances  of  Caroline's  poli- 
tical influence.  The  dissenters,  espe- 
riuUy  the  Presbyterians,  took  advantajre 
of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, to  demand  the  repeal  of  the 
Corfraration  and  Test  Aets.  The  go- 
vernment could  not  afford  to  lose  the 
votes  of  these  dissenters  at  the  forth- 
coming general  election ;  but  to  ^int 
their  request,  reasonable  as  ministers 
admitted  it  to  be,  was  to  give  mortjd 
offence  to  the  churchmen,  whose  votes 
the  crown  was  equally  anxious  to  re- 
tain. Under  these  circumstances.  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
preyail  upon  the  dissenters  to  defer  their 
request  to  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity, and  fixed  upon  Hoadly,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  to  carry  out  his  project ;  out, 
as  he  himself  had  ill-used  the  bishop  in 
matters  of  preferment,  and  felt  ashamed 
to  ask  a  favour  of  him,  the  Queen  sent 
for  Hoadly  to  Kensing^n,  and  by  flat- 
tering compliments  and  skilful  reason- 
ing, cajoled  him,  not  out  of  his  opinions, 
for  he  lionestlv  told  Caroline  that  when- 
ever the  repeal  was  brought  forward  he 
I  should  support  it  with  all  his  iuicrest  \ 
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but  info  consenting  to  ur«fe  the  dissenters, 
for  the  present,  to  vrithholtl  their  peti- 
tion. IninicdiutelT  after  this  interview, 
it  was  nimoitred  uomad  that  the  Queen 
hnd  bribed  tlie  prelate  to  desert  the 
caiisiB  of  the  dissenters.  lioadly,  in 
alarm  for  his  reputiition,  called  upon 
Wal^Milu,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
him  tt  promise,  that  if  the  claims  of  the 
dissenters  m>re  deferred  till  the  meetinj? 
of  the  new  iKirlianient,  the  court  would 
then  sup]H>rt  them  ;  but  Sir  Robert, 
whilst  aumittinsf  the  reasonableness  of 
the  demand,  adn>itly  avoided  making 
sucli  apromi.sc,  iind  sulMoqumtly  Iloadly 
had  sevrral  eonfereures  with  the  Queen 
on  the  suhji'cr,  with  no  better  satisfac- 
tion to  rilhi'i-  |t:t|-ty. 

Tliu  i|iii.sii<iii  now  hopran  to  wear  a 
MTJous  asjMct.  Tlic  disscntrrs  or- 
gan ixe«l  an  ujLritation  throughout  the 
euuatrv,  with  a  central  coniniitteo  in 
J^ndun  ;  and  their  efforts  would  doubt- 
less have  iK'eii  crowned  with  success, 
but  for  the  venality  of  some  of  their 
I&'iders,  and  the  tjict  of  the  premier. 
**Tlie  hontiti  ;;entiemen  who  composed 
this  London  coniniittce  of  dissenters," 
says  Lord  Hervt-y,  **were  ull  monied 
men  of  the  city,*  and  scriveners,  who 
were  .absolutely  <le|)endent  on  Sir  Ro- 
bert, and  chofirn  by  his  contrivance,  and 
acted  only  as  he  guided/* 

This  committee,  for  appearance  sake, 
transacted  &11  their  business  with  the 
utmost  gravity  and  seeming  formality. 
They  hiul  a  solemn  meeting  with  the 
administration,  at  which  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  repented  *'  most  of  the  things 
he  had  before  saiid  to  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.*'  The  speaker  was  **  explicit 
on  the  inexpediency  of  bringing  the 
petition  before  parliament."  **  My 
lord  president  looaed  wise,  was  dull, 
took  snuff,  and  said  nothing.  Lord 
Harrington  took  the  same  silent,  passive 

Kirt ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
uke  of  Newcastle  had  done  better  had 
they  followed  that  example  too;  but 
both  spoke  very  plentifully,  and  were 
both  equally  unintelligible ;  the  one  from 
having  lost  his  understanding,  and  the 
other  from  never  having  had  any.'*  * 
*  Lord  llenrej. 


After  this  meeting,  die  hypocrfftcal 
committee  terminatc<l  the  farce  by  coniiii« 
to  a  resolution,  '*  That  if  a  petition  was 
to  bo  preferred  to  parliament  in  their 
favour,  that  there  wos  no  prospect  of 
success."  This  result  well  pleased  the 
Queen  and  her  minister,  but  many  of  the 
dissenters  believed  that  their  cause  had 
been  betrayed  by  their  delegates,  and 
poor  Bishop  Hoadly  had  the  misfortune 
to  offend  both  parties;  the  dissenters 
thought  he  had  supported  their  cause 
too  little,  the  court  thought  he  had  sup- 
ported it  too  much. 

The  year  1733  affords  a  farther  illus- 
tration of  the  power  and  political  .influ- 
ence of  Queen  Caroline.  When  the  ex- 
citrment  occasioned  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  excise  scheme  was  at  its  height, 
tiiose  peers  who  took  advant.i^e  uf 
the  cireumstnnce  to  further  their  own 
personal  interests,  delegated  Lord  Stair 
to  wait  on  the  Queen  at  Kcnsin^'ton, 
and  remonstrate  with  her  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  Scottish  laird  proved  no 
match  for  her  Majestv,  and  forgetting 
alike  himself  and  his  subject,  he  launcheil 
out  a  tirade  of  personal  invectives  against 
Walpole,  whom  ho  denounced  as  an  ill- 
doine  tyrant,  who  was  alike  hated  and 
dreaded  by  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the 
city  of  London,  and  many  of  his  own 
followers,  and  who  disposed  of  offices  to 
the  Campbells,  which  m  justice  should 
have  bicn  given  to  him.  Stair.  The 
Queen  listened  to  him  with  patience, 
and  then,  with  mingled  sarcasm,  ir«>iiy, 
and  cutting  contempt,  told  him  iu  nol  y 
that  in  supporting  the  peerage  bill  ho 
had  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents, and. turned  traitor  to  his  coun- 
tr^.  "  Talk  not  therefore  to  me  of  pa- 
triotism," she  proceeded,  **  nor  of  vuur 
conscience,  or  I  shidl  faint.  '^Vho 
taught  yon  to  play  this  part  I  know  not, 
but  your  poutios  are  those  of  the 
*  Craftsman,'  and  your  sentiments,  or 
rather  professions,  you  get  from  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke  and  my  Lord  Carte- 
ret, whom  you  may  tell  if  you  think  fit, 
that  I  have  long  known  to  be  two  as 
worthless  men  of  parts  as  any  in  this 
country,  and  whom  I  have  not  only  be'  n 
often  told  are  two  of  the  greatest  li.irs 
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tnd  knaret  in  any  coantnr,  bnt  whom 
my  own  olwvnrution  and  experience 
have  foniid  •©."  • 

The  chap-fallun  Scottish  hiinl  ad- 
mittcil  his  defeat,  by  re(iue8ting:  her 
Mujeftty  to  keep  **  the  particulars  of  this 
eonicrence  secret,  which  site  promised 
to  do  on  licr  part,  so  lon^r  hs  he  did  so 
on  his."  Uut  he  immediately  afterwards 
bragged  to  Lonl  Carteret,  '*'that  be  had 
staggered  hi^r;*'  and  Carteret,  in  a 
spei'ch  in  the  Lonls,  on  the  army  siip- 
plieii,  o)>scrTcd.  whun  Canlinal  Maziinn 
was  ruliii};  and  oppressing  France,  one 
of  tlic  greatest  men  of  the  time  sought 
au  audience  of  the  Quet>n,  nnd  in  that 
interview  tobi  hor  to  her  face,  **  tbat 
she  was  maintaining  a  man  at  the  tielm 
of  alfairs,  who  shoubl  be  roning  in  the 
galUys."  This  speech,  ri'pi>rted  by 
Jx>rd  IlerToy  to  the  Quicn,  convinrcti 
hor  that  I^ior'd  Stair  luid  revcuK-d  what 
he  had  requested  her  to  kei-p  secret,  and 
Uierefore  she  "  out  with  it  all"  to  Ix»rd 
JJcrvey,  from  whose  Memoirs  those 
particulars  are  gleaned. 

Perhapa  no  stronger  proof  exists  that 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole  milly  was  the 
Queen's  minister,  than  tlic  following. 
When  the  clamour  ngainst  the  excise 
bill,  both  in  the  parliament  and  through- 
out the  country,  bad  risen  to  a  danger- 
ous height,  Sir  Robert  told  not  tbe 
King,  but  the  Queen,  tbat  to  appease 
tbe  nation,  either  the  bill  must  be 
dropped,  or  its  projector  must  quit 
office.  '*  For  himself,"  ho  observed 
[we  qnote  verbatim  from  lA>rd  Ilervey^, 
•*  he  was  so  far  from  desiring  to  be  m 
her  Majesty's  service,  if  she  thought  it 
was  not  for  her  service,  that  he  should 
lay  down  and  retire  with  all  tlie  satis- 
faction in  the  world ;  and  if  her  Majesty 
thought  it  for  the  advantage  of  the 
King's  affairs,  or  that  it  would  facilitate 
in  any  manner  the  King's  business  in 
parliament,  that  he  was  ready  that  very 
night  to  quit,  and  should  never  impute 
his  disgrace  to  her  Majesty's  want  of 
kindness  towards  him,  but  merely  to 
his  own  ill  fortune.  The  Queen,  in  re- 
ply, told  him,  that  she  would  not  be  so 
mean,  so  cowardly,  and  so  ungrateful  as 

•  Hitrvey's  Memoirs,  when  the  interview 
is  nicra  t'uilv  (letailiMl. 


to  accept  his  resignation ;  and  she  pre- 
vailed on  the  King  to  express  himself 
on  the  subject  in  similar  words  to  the 
premier/* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Qticen, 
when  informed  that  Sir  Robert  wsls 
in  a  majority  of  seventeen  only,  burst 
into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  **  It  i.«  ovrr, 
wc  must  give  way."  The  Kini^.  if  bss 
depressed,  wus  equally  disanpointetl  and 
annoyed  at  the  failure;  and  when  Lord 
llervcy  n'poatcd  to  him  the  names  of 
some  of  th<»se  who  had  swelled  the  op- 
position, he  thus  coinnieuted  on  eaeh 
name.  Lord  James  Cavendish  —  **  a 
fiM.^  Lord  Charles  Cavendish—**  he 
iM  half  nuid.*'  Sir  "William  Lowtlicr — 
"«  w/'imsical  fellow**  Sir  Thomas 
Prenderjjast  —  *'  an  Iri»h  blockhettd.** 
I>«>rd  Tyrconnel — ••  a  puppy  ihut  uwer 
rotes  twice  together  on  the  same  side'* 
The  London  populace  also  made  their 
angry  comments  on  the  proceedings  at 
court.  Besides  burning  the  effigy  of 
Sir  Robert  Wulpole,  with  that  ot  a  fiit 
woman,  meant  for  the  Queen,  they  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  riotous  manner, 
and  assailed  the  members  of  parliameut 
who  voted  for  the  bill,  with  groans, 
himes,  and  cries  of  "No  slavery  !  no 
excise !  no  wooden  shoes !"  It  was  ge- 
nerally imagined  that  if  Walpole  £ll, 
the  Queen's  power  would  then  cease; 
but  this  was  an  erroneous  supposition. 
**The  future  ministry,"  says  Lord  II er- 
vey,  *'  would  certainly  have  been  of  her 
nomination  in  case  of  a  change,  as 
much  as  the  present,  and  if  they  had 
subsisted  as  much  at  her  devotion ;  for 
had  she  found  them  less  so,  their  reign 
would  not  have  been  long.*'  However, 
her  Majesty  resolved  that  the  ministry 
should  not  be  changed ;  and  as  a  last 
resource,  in  the  present  case,  to  save 
them,  if  possible,  from  being  defeated, 
she  '*  closeted  and  schooled"  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.  Hoadly  promised  all  that 
he  could,  consistently  with  bis  principles : 
but  it  was  now  too  late  for  him  to  act ; 
victory  declared  in  favour  of  tbe  oppo- 
sition, and  the  unwilling  Walpole  was 
forced  to  withdraw  his  favourite  excise 
bill. 

In  tlie  meantime,  the  long-desired 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  engaged 
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the  s<^rio«is  tlioiiglits  of  their  PJ.'^fstics. 
Tlic  Princess  was  in  her  twcnty-fonrth 
ycnr,  and  still  a  si^hin^  maiden.  She 
was  ambitious  to  l>e  a  queen ;  mad  to 
be  a  wife.  Louis  XV.  had  refused  to 
sliarn  his  crown  with  her,  on  the  score 
of  rcli(|[ion,  he  beinir  catholic,  she  pro- 
ti'stant ;  and  as  no  better  offer  prcsentetl 
itself,  she  rosolrcd  to  marry  the  dwarfish, 
deformed  Prince  of  Orange,  who  in  age 
was  her  junior  by  al>out  two  years.  For 
this  purpose  a  treaty  wns  forthwith  en- 
ti'reu  imo,  and  the  parliament  voted  the 
Princess  a  dower  of  £80,000.  The 
Prince  arrived  on  the  seventh  of  No- 
vember, and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Somerset  House.  Neither  the  King  nor 
the  Queen  paid  liim  much  honour — in 
faet.  thuy  were  not  sniiguinc  for  the 
mutch.  Caroline  culled  him  the  "  hide- 
ous animal  ;*'  nnd  when,  on  the  day  of 
liis  arrival,  Lord  Ilervey  told  her  "  he 
fancied  the  Princess  must  be  in  a  good 
dcid  of  anxiety,  the  Queen  told  him  he 
was  extremely  mistaken,  that  she  wns  in 
her  own  apartment  at  her  harpsichord, 
with  some  of  the  opera  people,  and  that 
she  had  been  as  easy  all  tliat  afternoon  as 
he  hud  ever  s<>en  her  in  her  life.  *For 
my  part,'  "  continacd  her  Majesty,  *•  'I 
never  Siiid  the  least  word  to  encourage 
lier  to  tliis  marriage,  or  to  dissuade  her 
from  it;  the  King  lefl  her,  too,  abso- 
lutely at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  it ; 
but  as  she  thouglit  the  King  looked 
upon  it  as  a  proper  match,  and  one 
which,  if  she  couhl  bear  his  person, 
he  should  not  dislike,  she  said  sne  was 
resolved,  if  it  were  a  monkey,  she  would 
marry  him."  • 

To  this  last  remark,  a  modem  author, 
by  a  stretch  of  imagination,  has  made 
toe  King's  answer  what  he  probably 
thought — "  Then  have  your  way ;  you 
will  find  monkev  enough,  I  promise 
you."  She  did  have  her  way,  out  not 
so  soon  as  had  been  expected. 

On  the  day  previous  to  that  appointed 
for  the  marnnge,  the  Prince  fell  sick  of 
fever,  and  neither  physic,  physicians, 
skill,  nor  the  invigorating  waters  of 
Bath  could  fully  re-establish  his  health 
tiU  the  subsefluent  spring,  when,  in  the 
evening  of  tJie  fourteenth  of  March, 
•  Lord  Htivrtfs  Mcmoin. 


1734,  the  marriage  was  solemnized  with 
great  pomp  in  the  French  chajR'l  :tdjoin- 
in;ir  St.  James's.  A  sumptuous  sup^K-r 
followed  ;  and  some  time  aAer  tlie  mid- 
night hour  }iud  chimed,  the  illustrious 
pair  were  put  to  bed,  when  the  whole 
court  were,  according  to  custom,  ad- 
mitted to  see  thi'm  in  tlirir  night 
dresses.  As  soon  afterwards  as  circum- 
stances admitted,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  £5000  a  year  was  settled  on  his 
bride.  Those  matters  arranged,  they, 
towards  the  close  of  April,  "  embarked 
at  Greenwich  for  Holland."  The  part- 
ing, as  such  partings  generally  are, 
was  sorrowful.  All  her  Highness's 
brothers  and  sisters,  saving  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  not  present,  were 
bathed  in  tears.  **  Iler  father  wept 
piteously,  gave  her  a  thousand  kisM>s 
out  not  the  worth  of  a  guinea ;  lier  nio 
ther  never  ceascil  crying  for  three  whole 
days ;  and  yet,  three  weeks  afterwanis, 
her  Highness  wns  as  much  forgotten  as 
if  she  had  been  buried  as  many  years."* 
She,  however,  had  not  forgotten  her 
English  home  ;  ond  in  the  followini; 
July,  she,  to  the  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  King,  and  to  the  no  very 
mat  joy  of  the  Queen,  found  her  way 
back  to  St.  James's,  in  the  hope  of  Iv- 
ing-in  there ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  sub* 
sequent  November,  and  after  *'much 
ado,"  that  she  could  be  prevaileil  npoii 
to  relinquish  her  purpose,  and  retrace 
her  steps  to  the  Hague. 

Both  Caroline  and  George  were  glad  to 
get  her  gone,  for  just  then  the  Kine  had 
quarrelled  with  his  favourite.  Lady 
Suffolk,  formerly  Mrs.  Howard;  and 
this  event,  and  the  conduct  of  Prince 
Frederick,  engrossed  all  the  attention 
thev  oould  give  to  domestic  matters. 
Lady  Suffolk  had  long  endured  many 
petty  anno^r&noes  from  the  Queen ;  she 
was  fast  losing  her  beauty,  her  bearing, 
and  her  sweetness,  or  rather  easy  pli- 
ancy of  temper ;  the  King  had  grown 
tired  of  her,  he  ceased  to  visit  her  in 
the  eveuing  as  was  his  wont,  and  sin*, 
perceiving  tliat  the  "  spell  was  broken" 
— her  influence  gone — ^threw  up  htr 
appointment  as  mistress  of  the  noes,  to 
*  Lord  Uervej, 
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Omrt,  nianii'J  iliir  lIonouniblL'  t!™rgp 
llvrkelcr,  >  m'l-coiuil  iind  iKiliticnl  fnciiil 
of  ^[r.'PiiltLiiey.  Hit  rrtirLHipnt  >■ 
tliui  meBtioncd  bjr  tli>  Daka  uf  Xvw- 
taitlo  in  m  UtUT  M  Mr.  U'ulpule,  wliu  M 
titM  liino  wu  in  thv  niiinirr 

**  XuTcmber  n,  \'X4. — Vna  will  ire 
bf  tliv  ncwipa|ii!Ti  tliut  Iiuily  SuiTolk 
biH  Irft  llir  aiiirt.  Tlic  juirticiilan  llkit 
I  liiul  fmm  Ihi'  Qunn  ari),  Cluit  kut 
««ek  hIk-  nrqiininiiil  (he  Qun-n  whli 
hvT  lii'iign,  |iulliiig  it  u|H>n  tlic  Kin:;'! 
unkind  uf:«:r  i-f  Imt.*  Tlic  (tncra  i>T- 
ilrml  liiT  i»  «>nv  ii  wn-k,  wliirli  >)■•' 
did  i  but  iu>t  MuiKJnf  liud  uiutlivr  au- 


or  her  unkind 

tmitnicnt  frum  tlic  Kitiy,  via  tctt  cixil 

WUi«Q.ie«i.  sndwfnti 

at  niiht  to  bcr 

brollitt'.  hLiUH'  in  Si.  Janiei-»  Sonarc-t 

On  htr  Jipiirtiir..,  tl.c  PrinccM  Il..vnl 

TPTnurknl    lo   I^rd  )I- 

rrcj,   "  1    wii.li 

wirh  alt  m*  h«rt  tlio  E 

IIS  «o.ld   tak. 

iirlc  n-lii-Tol  from  tlit- 

rnoui  of  («'iii;; 

hinir^itCTcrinliernmn 

!■•  AnrxlRiff- 

Hiiarv  .nilhiLnt  {„,  . 

nnr1.t-<nirri»l 

r..v>l  .iLigbU  r  to  .liter 

lKTm,n-n>*;  and  ax  lb 

t.I..,Sht..rwa. 

iiiiblr  Tirtiioua 

Princru.  an  imci>ntr.iT 

niLlc  cridinca 

uf  lliuimniurulilyuf  llic 

time*. 

ClIAI'TEK  III. 

Hn/irhm  niHtiri  0/  lie  Kmg  mid  Qnrea  laii-aiWi  lli,:!r  i,  h^Cuuni  de  Rwrty  and 
Am  linlrr^Caroimr't  /are  «/  poirrr  ami  ;>o//fif»— .Sjo/rA  rkrIiaH  pctUitu — Thi 
KIwj  aud  kit  urn  laalreu,  Hadnn  n'almodcH—Oin/iiie  cwaiirvfjmr  itr  Amiaiurt 
mux^in—Tht  KiMg;  opimaii  0/  Exjland  and  Iht  Ei-glM—lIU  ill-hmmaur— 
Jfum-tctiu  at  lit  ra^l  paiact— JiBiriagf  »/ Ii*  lyinct  of  Wida — Tk*  Mart- 
tmam  and  QHalur  rAkf  biU—Kms  again  teltk  Jladam  Wulmodtn  at  Uanovtr— 
TumHlli  and  riati — Otraliiiii  txtmerdiiuirji  earrapondiHei  vilk  tht  King —  Tht 
Kaig'i  nlHra  Jilagtd—EgecU  nf  tk$  iilag — Siormt — Alarm  fir  hit  tafilg — 
aU  arrinal-  CanliM't  wartt  maladg—Incna-  of  tki  l^na  of  Walt^i  inamt 
mend  in  ParSnMUHt — I^rttm'  rialtn  puiiiiktd — CotoUih'm  toart  rmoria  on 
Miiraet  Walfoti. 

rv  ROM  Ilia  middle  of  deed  ■  honli  motfacr.    fiho  adtiud  th« 

H    Octobar  to  the  clow   Kin;^  not  to  allow  bim  a  permanent  in- 

Wf   of   NoTember,    the!  coma.     "  ile  coati  (he  £10^  £50,000  a 

^   Qiipen  was  conBnedi  year.  vhicli,tiU  he  ii  mamcd,  I  un  •ure 

;^    to  bei  chamber  with  |  »  allavaace  luScient  fur  him,"  nid  Ui* 

»    illntn,    wliich    waa<niare  politic    than   affectionata   Queen. 

9    pn]bab1yii;:^Tated|  Tba  Prince  at  tbii  time  wia  in  debt; 

B    hj  the  unblioL  con-<  and  when,   at  an  Budience  irhicb   the 

duct  of  tbe  Trincs  of  ^Vu1c•,  who,  bad    Ein^   ^nted   him,   he  rei^iuatcd  per- 

aa  be  was.  nai  uerUinly  to  b«  pitic-d,  {  tniuion    to   ierre   a   campiu^   on   the 

for  hii    jurent*  hated   bim,  hia  aiiten:  Bbiue,  and  Baked  for  au  nugnientatiua 

betraycil  bim,   hii  bnithcr  waa  einlted^  of  liis  income;  (he  Kinj  made  no  an- 

al»ie  him.  and  liia  friendi  madca  partj-  ;  awer  to  the  tint  requcit,  aai  only  ^tu 

tool  of  bim.    To  bim,  Curoline  WM  in-'  liopea  that  the  accond  might  be  granted, 

'  if  ha  behuTcd   better  Co  the  Queen  in 

■  ThU.l«i»ni.n(«B»^i(™.ja>i^Bi1^t    fu(„„       „ut  (bii  he  wai  not  likcl.  to 

XjtAjSattoVi.m  cfala  at-    ^0,  uhilat  lucb  uenei  oa  tbe  folluwiii|; 

MTwir  tg  the  Qimu  In    were    enncttd.     When    Lord    Heriuy, 

J  'j!'."'"''  '""^-  "  "•:   after   paying   a    farewBll  Tiiit  tu   tlie 

T  In  Taii'^'iiiig''iir''Tour    ^^u"'*  of  Unnge  on  lliD  inoratiig  aha 

'  1  t  l^MB. 
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let  out  fur  the  ITn}ruc,  rctuined  to  the 
iMilace  at  Kensiusrton,  ho  found  the 
Queen  and  tiie  Princess  Curulino  toge- 
ther, drinking  chocolate,  weeping  and 
sobbing  alotui,  at  the  departure  of  the 
PriuccKS  Anne;  and  8c:irttrl]r  had  he 
sui*c4'e<li'd  in  turning  the  cuirrnt  of  their 
thoughts  iut«»  u  less  nulanciitily  cliannrl, 
when  the  gidU'ry-fliior  o|)en«dl  and  the 
Queen  vzcwinied,  **  What!  the  King  here 
already?"  AVhcn,  howeter,  it  proved 
to  h<?  the  Prince  of  Wales,  she,  "de- 
testing the  excliunge  of  the  son  for  the 
duught4'r,  burst  out  anew  into  tears,  and 
cried  out,  *  Oh !  my  God.  tliis  is  too 
much.*' "  ForiunuteW  for  her  over- 
strained nerves,  the  King  did  arrive 
very  soon  ufterwurds,  and  seeing,  with- 
out sccmin«r  to  »<■«•.  tl»c  Prince  of  Wales, 
walked  up  to  tht>  (^iieiu.  and  led  her 
out  to  walk.  *•  Wliinever,'*  olwerves 
Lord  licrvtv,  **  tlie  Prince  [of  WuUs] 
was  in  a  room  with  the  King,  it  nut 
one  in  mind  of  the  stories  one  lias 
heard  of  ghosts  that  appear  to  p:irt  of 
the  coroiKuiy,  and  arc  invisible  to  the 
rest ;  and  in  this  manner,  wherever  the 
Prince  RtiKMl,  though  the  King  pass«Kl 
hint  ev*>r  so  often,  or  ever  si>  near,  it 
always  seemed  as  if  the  King  thought 
the  place  the  Prince  filled  a  voiu.** 
The  Prince  conducted  himself  with  as 
great,  or  even  greater  impn>priety  to- 
wards his  parents,  and  thus  a  recon- 
ciliation was  rendered  morally  impos- 
sible. 

At  this  period  Count  de  Roncy,  created 
Earl  of  Lifford,  in  Ireland,  and  his 
sister  Charlotte,  governess  of  their  Ma- 

i'esties*  younger  children,  two  French 
^rotestant  refugees,  who  had  no  souroe 
of  subsistence  saving,  the  scanty  charity 
of  the  court,  nightly  in  the  ooantry,  and 
thrice  a  week  in  town.  ''w«fr4  alone,'*' 
Mjs  Lord  Hervey,  **  witb  the  King  and 
Queen  for  an  hour  or  two  before  they 
went  to  bed,  during  which  time  the 
King  walked  about,  and  talked  to  the 
brotuer  of  armies,  or  to  the  sister  of 
genealogies,  whilst  the  Queen  knitted 
and  yawned,  till  from  yawning  she 
came  to  nodding,  and  from  nodding  to 
•noring.'* 

This  ill-paid  pair  were  viewinl  in  the 
*  llcrvrrs  Meintiirs. 


H^ht  of  cottrt^drudgcs,  but  they  cer- 
tainly led  a  more  easy  and  independent 
life  than  the  Queen,  who.  says  I^ord 
Hervey,  **w.is  at  least  seven  or  eight 
hours  'tite-k-UU  with  the  King  every 
dav,  generallv  saying  what  she  did  not 
thmk,  assenting  to  what  she  did  not 
iM-lieve,  praisiu;^  wh:it  she  did  not  ap- 
prove, and  forcetU  like  a  spider,  to  spin 
out  of  her  own  bowels  all  the  conversa- 
tion with  which  tlie  fly  was  taken." 
Hut  to  this,  and  to  much  more,  the 
proud  Queen  willingly  submitte«l,  for 
the  sake  of  exercising  uncontrolled  po- 
litical power,  and  of  having  it  said  that 
she  completely  ruled  her  oljstinately 
firm  husband,  ami  that  the  country  was 
governed  not  by  him,  but  by  her.  To 
tills  love  of  power  Caroline  w:is  a  will- 
ing slave;  but,  .Npite  the  assertinns  of 
her  detractors  Xo  (he  contrary,  her  n<;- 
nal  tideiits  were  considerable,  and  iter 
ap|)lication  to  politicil  matters  was  un- 
tinng.  Thus,  when  at  the  commence- 
ment of  173d,  on  the  morning  before 
the  Scotch  Election  petition — a  nuiisiire 
brought  forward  by  the  opiiosition, 
with  prospects  of  success,  bnt  which  was 
decided  in  favour  of  ministers — was  to 
be  presented  to  parliament,  **  the  Queen 
was  so  anxious  to  know  what  was  said, 
thought,  done,  or  expected  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  she  sent  for  Lord  Uervcy« 
whilst  she  was  in  bed ;  and  because  it 
was  contrary  to  the  qncenly  etiquette 
to  admit  a  man  to  her  bedside,  whilst 
she  was  in  it,  she  kept  him  talking  on 
one  side  of  the  door  which  opened  just 
upon  her  bed,  whilst  she  conversed  with 
him  on  the  other,  for  two  hoars  toge- 
ther, and  then  sent  him  to  the  King's 
side  [of  the  pahice,  where  his  Majesty's 
separate  apartments  werel,  to  repeat  to 
hill  Majesty  all  he  had  repeated  to 
ner.f" 

Again,  on  the  nflh  of  June,  1735,  the 
King  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Hanover,  and 
whibt  he  was  there,  basking  in  the  de- 
ceptive snnshine  of  pleasure  and  illicit 
love,  the  Queen,  as  Hegent,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sir  ilob<!rt  Walpole,  the  pre- 
mier, ruled  the  nation  with  hiudable 
ability  and  suoceu.  Caroline  viewed 
her  h'nabuiid's  departure  with  plcosurai 
t  Lord  llcrvej. 
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for  it  frr-ed  lier  during  bii  absence  from 
the  troiiMe  of  ruling  through  him,  and 
from  the  nnnoyance  of  his  almost  iin- 
beamblc  pettibn'icv.  But  her  pride  was 
wounded  by  intelligence  which  be  for- 
warded to  bi>r  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
and  from  which  she  Icamed  thnt  he  bad 
found  a  new  mixtrcss  in  Madame  Wal* 
moden,  a  yotmg  marrii'd  G«rmiin  Indy, 
who  deserted  her  husband  for  the  King, 
and,  afb*r  tho  Quren's  death,  was  created 
Countess  of  Yarmouth.  I<ord  Jlcrvey, 
after  asserting  that  the  pri<le  of  the 
Queen  was  much  more  hurt  than  her 
affections  on  this  occasion,  proceeds— 
'*  It  is  certain,  too,  that  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  new  cni^ngcmcnt,  the 
King  acquainted  the  Queen,  hy  Utter,  of 
every  step  hv  took  in  it,  of  the  growth 
of  his  pn»(ion.  the  protjix'ss  nf  )iis  appli- 
ctitioiM.  iiud  their  sucoi'ss— of  every  word 
as  well  as  every  twAiun  that  passed ;  so 
minute  n  description  of  her  person,  that 
bad  the  Queen  l)een  a  painter,  she  might 
hare  drawn  Iut  rival's  picture  at  six 
hundred  miles'  distmce ;  ne  added,  too, 
the  account  of  his  buying  her,  ond  what 
be  gare  bor,  which,  considering  the 
rank  of  the  purehHscr,  and  the  merits  of 
the  purchase,  ns  iic  set  them  fortli,  I 
think  he  bad  no  great  reoson  to  bmg  of, 
when  the  fii-st  price,  according  to  his 
report,  was  only  1000  ducats,  a  much 
greater  proof  of  his  economy  than  bis 
passion."  To  tiii-se,  and  other  equally- 
indelicate  epistles  from  her  profligate 
husband,  Caroline  retunicd  equally  in- 
delicate answers,  actually  encouraging 
biro  in  his  amours.  That  such  extra- 
ordinary confidences  could  have  been, 
seems  strange,  yet  so  it  was ;  and  the 
fiict  has  been  put  beyond  doubt,  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Lore  Herrey, 
Horace  AValpole,  and  Lord  Cbanoellor 
King,  the  latter  of  whom  obserres, 
**  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  assured  bim 
that  the  King  [during  this  ristt  to  Ho- 
noTcr]  constantly  wrote  to  her  [Ma- 
jesty] long  letters  of  two  or  three  sheets, 
beiii^  generally  of  all  his  actions,  what 
be  did  every  day,  even  to  minute  things, 
and  particularly  of  his  amours,  what 
women  he  admired  •  •  «  *  and  that 
the  Queen,  to  continue  bim  in  a  dis- 
position to  do  what  she  desired,  returned 


M  long  letters,  md  approved  even  of 
his  amours,  not  Knipling  to  say  t)  nt 
she  was  but  one  woman,  and  an  old 
woman,  and  that  be  might  love  n)«*i« 
and  younger  women  •  •  •  •,  by  wliii  h 
p<*rfect  subserriency  to  bis  will,  she 
oifccted  whatever  sbe  desired,  without 
which  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him 
within  bounds/'* 

This  new  amonr  caused  the  King  to 
leave  his  beloyed  Hanover  with  feelings 
of  more  than  onKnar\'  regret ;  and  wlicu 
he  rt-aciied  Kensington,  on  Sunday,  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October,  be  was  in  a 
most  alximinahle  temper,  whirh  was  ag- 
gnivnted  by  an  attack  of  a  painful  dis- 
ease.f  hroiiglit  on  by  hasty  travelling. 
As  he  aliirlited  from  nis  couch,  he  per- 
mitted the  Queen  to  ^'glue  her  lips  to 
his  hands" — a  honour  he  only  grantetl 
when  she  had  been  acting  as  K<  geiit — 
hut  at  the  presentation  which  took  place 
immediately  afterwards,  ^  he  )\tu\  only 
ill-words  i^or  the  company,  and  black 
looks  and  frowns  for  the  Queen.**  Ko- 
thine,  he  declared,  ever  was,  would,  or 
could  be  done  as  it  should  be  by  the 
English;  in  fact,  England  was  a  pan- 
demonium, Hanover  a  paradise.  Just 
after  giving  utterance  to  these  unpa- 
triotic sentiments,  and,  indeed,  bv  unce* 
remoniously  cursing  the  islamla  over 
which  he  reigned,  and  the  Queen  to 
boot,  he  noticed,  that  in  his  absence,  the 
Queen  had  had  several  wortliless  paint- 
ings removed  from  the  drawing-rooms 
at  Kensington,  and  replaced  by  master- 
pieces of  art,  when,  pointing  to  the 
latter,  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  will  have  these 
silly  daubs  removed,  and  my  old  pic- 
tures restored."  Lord  Hervev  I>e«ed 
that  the  two  Vandykes,  whieh  tiad  been 
substituted  for  the'  two  sign-posts  done 
by  nobody  knows  who,  might  remain, 
**  As  you  please  about  that."  answered 
the  King;  **bot  for  the  picture  with 
the  dirty  frame  over  the  door,  and  the 
three  nasty  little  children,  I  will  have 
tiiem  taken  away,  and  the  old  ones  re- 
stored." **Ana  would  your  Majesty 
have  the  gigantic  lat  Venus  restored 
too  ?"  observed  Lord  Hervey,  from  whoso 

*  Lord  Campheirs  Lives  of  the  Chaneelr 
lorn,  vol.  Iv.  p.  633. 
t  The  piles. 
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Memoin  this  dialo^c  is  extraetcd. 
••  Yes,  niT  lord,"  rcjoinc'd  the  King, 
'*  I  am  not  so  nice  as  your  lonlship ;  i 
like  my  fat  Vonus  better  than  unytliin*; 

Ca  hare  givrn  me  instvml  ofhtT." 
rd  Ilerrey  thought,  though  he  did  not 
dare  to  mt.  that  it  hi!t  M:ijr«ty  h:id  liktnl 
his  fnt  Vehnn  ta  \\v\\  ns  he  usi<l  to  do, 
there  wotiUI  have  iNon  none  of  these 
dispiitatiims.  The  Kiiisr's  ilUhiimour 
c<intinueil.  and  the  nest  moniing,  at 
brenkftist  tinio,  **  He  stiiihhoil  the  Queen, 
who  wan  drinking  chocolate,  for  being 
nlwnys  stuffing :  the  Princess  Amelia 
fi»r  nut  hrarin;;  him  ;  the  Princess  Caro- 
line for  Inini^  grown  fat ;  the  Duke  of 
CumiKrrhtnd  for  standing  awkwardly  ; 
Lord  Ilerv*  y  for  not  knowing  what  rc<- 
latioii  thf  I'rinre  of  Stultzhui-h  was  to 
tiio  Kloctor  INdatine ;  and  then  carried 
th"  Queen  to  walk,  to  he  re-snubiK-d  in 
llie  garden  "  •  Sir  Robert  Walpole  tohl 
tiie  Que<n.  that  he  believed  her  hus- 
band's ill-humonr  proceedetl  from  weari- 
ness of  her  person  ;  he  assured  Iht  she 
was  no  longer  young  encMigh  to  hold 
bim  by  the  cliamis  of  her  fading  beauty, 
and  that,  if  she  would  retain  her  iuAu- 
enoe,  she  must  herself  select  for  him 
iuch  farouritcs  as  were  too  weak,  or  too 
well-intentioned,  to  de|»riTe  her  of  her 
power — a  most  ingrncious  piece  of  ad- 
vice, but  to  whicii,  it  is  said  that  Caro- 
line listened  with  great  good  humour. 

As  evidence  that  Wulpolc  had  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  tlie  King  had 
left  his  heart  witli  Madame  Walmoden 
at  Hanover,  we  cite  tlie  subjoined  inte- 
nfsting  home  scenes,  condensed  from 
Lord  Herrey's  Memoirs,  a  wttrk  tc  which 
we  refer  the  reader  for  more  ample  de- 
tails. 

^  Abont  nine  o'clock  every  night  the 
King  used  to  return  to  the  Queen's 
apartments  from  that  of  his  daughter, 
where,  from  the  time  of  Lady  Suffolk's 
disgrace,  he  used  to  pass  those  evenings 
he  did  not  gr*  to  the  opera  or  play  at 
quadrille ;  constraining,  then  tiring  him- 
self, and  talking  a  little  indecentlv  to 
Lady  Deloraine,  who  was  always  or  the 
party.  At  his  return  to  the  Queen's 
side,'  the  Queen  used  often  to  send  for 
Lord  Ilcrvev  Xo  entertain  tlicm  till  thev 

• 

*  llei\i>>'«  .\lvaiiiini,  vol.  il.  p.  3& 


retired,  which  was  generally  at  eleven* 
One  evening,  among  the  rest,  as  soon 
as  T/Ord  Hervcy  came  into  the  room— 
the  Queen  was  knitting— the  King  walk- 
ing bark  wards  and  forwards,  jocosely 
attacked  him  upon  an  answer  jnst  pub- 
li shell  to  a  book  of  his  friend.  Bi»hop 
I  lloailley,  *  On  tlic  Sacrament.*  The 
King  grew  warm,  and  spoke  sharply 
against  the  bishop,  whom  he  designatctl 
*a  canting  hypocritical  knave,  to  be 
crying.  The  kingdom  of  Chrint  h  not  of 
this  worM,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
[the  bishop],  as  Christ's  ambass:idor, 
was  in  the  receipt  of  £6000  or  £7000 
a  year.'  Lord  Ilervcy,  in  ordir  to  turn 
the  convcrs;ition  [which  we  have  not 
tlic  space  to  detail],  told  the  King  that 
he  hatl  that  very  day  been  with  Wil- 
cocks.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  prelate, 
who,  he  felt  assured,  would  never  dis. 
turb  his  Maji^aty's  go\*eniment  with 
writing,  and  who  had  that  day  showetl 
him  the  restored  old  bronze  gaU'S  to 
Henry  VII.'s  cliapel.  Wliilst  Lord 
Hervcy  was  minutely  describing  and 
praising  tiieso  ^atcs  to  the  Queen,  who 
was  pleojied  with  the  description,  the 
King  abruptly  stopped  the  conversation, 
by  sharply  rcnuirking,  '  My  lord,  you 
ore  olways  putting  some  of  these  fine 
things  into  the  Queen's  head,  and  then 
I  am  to  be  plagued  with  a  tlicnisand 
plans  and  worlnien.'  Then,  turning  to 
the  Qu(H:n,  he  said,  *  I  suppose  I  shall 
see  a  pair  of  tliese  gates  to  Meriin*» 
CaWj*  to  complete  your  nonsense  there.' 
The  Queen  answered,  with  a  smile, 
*  Merlin's  Cave  is  complete  already,  and 
I  hear  the  Craftsman  has  abused  it' 

" '  I  am  very  glad  of  it,'  interrupted 
the  Kin^ ;  *you  deserve  to  be  abused  for 
such  childish,  silly  stuffy  and  it  is  tlie 
first  time  I  ever  linew  the  scoundrel  in 
the  right ' 

*'Tne  Queen  bit  her  lips,  and,  to 
change  the  topic  of  conversation,  ex- 
pressed disapprobation  at  the  expensive 
custom  of  giving  money  to  the  servants 
of  the  house  in  the  country  at  which 
one  pays  a  visit ;  and  observed,  that  she 
had  found  it  a  pretty  considerable  ex- 


•  The  Queen's  fpnMo  In  Ri«hiiMmd  l 
I  nml  so  culled  from  a  MUtue  of  V^ln  erseted 
I  li:erviiu. 
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ponso  this  summer  to  visit  her  friends 
wen  in  town. 

**  *  That  is  your  fault,'  nn^ily  re- 
marked the  Kin^ ;  *  for  my  futiier,  when 
he  went  to  i)eo|>le'8  liouset  in  town, 
never  was  tbul  cnougli  to  ;;^ivc  away  hit 
money.* 

**  *  1  have  only  done  what  Lord 
Grantiiam  assured'  me  was  customary/ 
pleaded  the  Qucon,  who  liopin  to  per- 
ceive that  her  efforts  to  lull  her  bus* 
buid's  churlish  anger  had  failed. 

"'  And  a  preitv  director  Ii«»rd  Gran- 
tham is/  •growled  out  the  Kin;; ;  *  but 
then,  you  are  always  asking  some  fool 
or  other  what  you  are  to  do;  and  only 
a  fool  wotdd  sisk  another  fool's  advice/ 

*'llcre  Lord  J I  crvey  observed,  *  that 
lilicndity  wtMild  always  be  expected  from 
hrr  Majesty  when  she  honoured  uny  of 
her  subjects  by  visiting  them  at  their 
houses/ 

"  •  Then/  said  the  King,  •  she  may 
stiy  at  home  as  I  do.  You  do  not  see 
me  running  into  everr  puppy's  house  to 
see  his  new  chairs  and  stools,  nor  is  it  for 
you/  said  he,  addressing  the  Queen,  '  to 
be  running  your  nose  everywhere,  and 
trotting  about  the  town  to  ever?  fellow 
that  will  give  you  some  bread  ana  butter, 
like  an  old  goat  that  loves  to  go  abroad, 
no  matter  wliere,  or  whether  it  be  proper 
or  no.'  The  Queen  coloured,  and  knot- 
ted a  good  deal  faster  during  this 
speech  tliau  she  did  before,  whiLst  tin; 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  said  not 
one  word. 

»*  Lord  Hervey  perceiving  her  embar 
Tossmeut,  and  with  the  view  of  diverting 
the  King's  wi-ath  from  her,  chimed  in, 
'  that  the  Queen  loved  pictures,  and  the 
only  way  to  see  private  collections  was  to 
visit  people's  houses/ 

"  *  Ana  what  matter  whether  she  sees 
a  collection  or  not  ? '  said  the  King ; 
*  besides,  if  she  does  thus  satis  ^  her 
curiosity,  the  obligation  is  equal,  for  she 
obliges  tiie  people  whose  houses  she  ho- 
nours with  her  presence;  and  further- 
more, suppose  she  had  a  curiosity  to 
see  a  tavern,  would  it  be  fit  for  her  to 
satisfy  it  ? — and  yet  the  innkeeper  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  her/ 

**  •  If  the  innkeepers/  replied  Lord 
Hcrvcy,  *  were  used  to  be  well  received 


by  her  Majesty  in  her  palace,  I  should 
think  the  Queen's  seeing  them  at  their 
own  houses  no  additionid  scandal/ 
The  King  perceiving  this  answer  to  lie 
unanswerable,  turnc<i  to  the  QuutMi.  and 
vehemently  iH>ured  out  an  unintelli- 
gihle  torrent  of  abuse  in  German,  to 
which  the  Queen  made  no  reply,  hut 
knotted  on  till  she  tjint^led  her  thnad. 
then  snuffed  the  candles  that  stoo<l  on 
the  table  before  her,  and  snuffed  one  of 
them  out,  iipon  which,  the  King  in  Ku- 
glish  began  a  new  dissertation  upon  her 
.Majesty,  and  took  her  awkwardness  for 
his  text." 

Laily  Suffolk  observes,  that  •*  scenes 
such  us  the  above  were  of  fVi'C|iieiit  (m- 
currcncc ;  and  that  the  Quecn^  at  snch 
times,  keenly  as  she  felt  tiie  biiii^,  al- 
ways endeavoured  —  gem  rally  aucciss- 
fully — to  aiisumu  an  aopearaucc  uf  cusiC 
and*  indifference;  ana  when,  occasion- 
ally, the  tears  couhl  no  lunger  be  con- 
strained, she,  to  bide  them,  wuuld  pre- 
tend to  smile,  and  then  burst  out  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  but  which  was  more  hys- 
terical than  joyous."  * 

The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales 
was  a  subject  which  Caroline  had  for 
some  time  contemplated.  The  Prince 
had  scandalized  the  name  of  royalty  by 
improper  intimacies  with  Miss  VaQe,t 
Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  and  other 
noble  1)om.  but  bad  women ;  and  when, 
in  1735,  he  threatened  his  parents  with 
a  piirliauu:utary  address  to  the  throne  on 
the  subject  of  his  **  marriage  and  scldo- 
ment,  the  Queen,  after  much  coaxing, 
prevailed  on  the  King,  through  her,  by 
a  formal  message,  to  inform  the  heir-ap- 
parent, that  '  he  intended  to  marry  hi'm 
forthwith  to  any  lady  he  chose  to  select 
for  his  bride.*  Uut  Prince  Frederick  was 
prevented,  by  the  artifice  of  Sir  Kobert 
Wuliwle,  from  nuiking  the  proposed 
choice ;  and  the  King  having  failed  in  a 

•  Inedlted  lattsr  of  Lady  Suffolk  to  Mr. 
Berkeley. 

t  Miss  Vane  was  maid  of  honoiir  to  the 
Qiieeo.  In  178^  sae  K^ve  birth  to  hh  illevl- 
tiniate  son,  christened  l-Mtr.- Frederick  V«im», 
and  although  this  Infant,  doiibtleiM.  owed  its 
•KUtenos  to  the  i'rince  of  Wiileu,  tlie  Prinee, 
Lord  Hervey,  and  tlie  dntt  Lord  Harrington, 
have  each  been  pointed  to  ah  itt  fatlior ;  and, 
aocordinK  to  Horace  Wnipnle,  tliey  each 
clalm«d  I  he  child  as  their  own. 
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nceotiution  for  his  alliance  with  a  Princen 
of  I'ruMia,  next  proposed,  by  the  Queen's 
adricc,  to  marry  nim  to  Aupista,  Princess 
of  Saze  Gotha.  Neither  the  Prince  nor 
the  Princess's  parents  objected  to  the 
match  ;  the  preliminaries  were  arranf^ed 
without  difficultv ;  the  bride  arrin^l  at 
Greenwich  on  dund;iy,  the  twenty-fifth 
of  April,  and,  on  the  subsequent  Tuesday, 
she  proceeded  to  St.  James's,  where,  m 
the  evening,  the  marria^  was  solemnized 
in  the  chapel  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  joiniui^  of  hands  being  announced 
by  the  firing  of  the  park  and  the  tower 
guns.  At  the  sup[)er,  which  wns  served 
up  a  little  after  ten,  the  bride  wore  rubes 
or  "  silver  stuff  with  a  coronet  on  her 
head,  and  a  train  supported  by  four 
dukes'  daughters  and  two  carls."  She 
sat  (in  the  left  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
Prineetises  Amelia  and  Caroline  sat  on 
tiie  left  of  her ;  Prince  Frederick  sat  on 
tlie  King's  right,  and  the  Duke,  his  bro- 
ther, sat  ne.\t  to  him.  Aboat  twelve 
followed  a  ceremon;^'  which  has  rery  pro- 
perly gone  into  disuse.  Immediately 
after  the  bride  had  retired  to  her  bed- 
chamber, the  bridegroom  proceeded  to 
his  dressing-room,  **  where  the  duke  un- 
dressed him,  and  the  King  did  him  the 
honour  to  put  on  his  shirt.  The  bride 
was  undrettsed  by  the  princesses,  and 
being  in  bed,  in  a  rich  undress,  his 
Majesty  came  into  the  room,  and  the 
Prince  following  soon  after  in  a  night- 
gown made  of  siWer  stuff  and  cap  of 
the  fineat  lace ;  the  quality  were  admitted 
to  see  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sitting 
up  in  bed,  surrounded  by  all  the  royu 
family  "  • 

On  this  ocoation,  nnmerous  congra- 
tulatory addresses  and  poems  were  pre- 
sented to  their  Majesties  and  the  newly- 
married  pair ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  raeech 
in  the  Commons,  spoke  so  faTonraoly  of 
the  Prince,  that  erer  aftenrards  the 
Kinr  hated  and  the  Queen  despised  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  measures  brought  be* 
fore  parliament,  were  a  source  of  anx- 
iety to  her  Majesty.  The  dissenters 
brought  in  their  long-threatened  bill  for 
the  n'[)eal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 

*  Kscrmet  quoted  fh>m  the  ^Oentlenua's 
MiiffRslne"  for  April,  1736,  bf  the  editor  of 
L<ml  IliTTcy'ii  Memoini. 


Acts.  This,  the  Commont,  to  the  gm* 
tification  of  the  court  and  chureh.  ne* 
gatived ;  but  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mort- 
main acts,  and  another  to  render  more 
easy  the  payment  of  tithes  by  quakers, 
they  sent  to  the  Lords,  who,  to  the 
disapjiointment  of  the  Queen  and  the 
court,  only  passed  the  former ;  the 
quakers'  bill,  as  it  was  called,  being  lost 
by  a  majority  of  two,  through  the  bishops 
and  the  lawyers,  whose  pecuniary  in- 
terests it  threat4;ncd,  combiuiog  against 
it.  This  conduct  of  the  bishops  so  in- 
censed the  King,  that  he  called  them  ^  a 
parcel  of  hlac^  canting  rascals."  The 
Quei>n  also  vented  her  wrath  against  the 
offending  diocesans,  by  telling  them  to 
their  heads  that  they  were  **all  a  set  of 
fools."  She,  however,  bad  tiie  wisdom 
to  avoid  giving  them  mortsd  offence,  and 
to  adyise  the  King  not  to  drive  them  to 
desperation.  But,  to  this  prudent  eoun- 
sii,  George,  it  is  said,  maoe  answer,  ^  I 
am  sick  to  death  of  all  thb  foolish  stuff* 
and  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  the 
devil  may  take  all  the  bishops,  and  the 
devil  talce  your  minister,  and  the  deril 
take  the  parliament,  and  the  devil  take 
the  whole  island,  provided  I  can  get 
out  of  it  and  go  to  Uanover."* 

The  fact  was,  that  when  last  in  Han- 
over, he  had  promised  Madame  Walmo- 
den  to  a^in  see  her  in  May,  1736 ;  and 
true  to  his  word,  he  named  the  Queen 
regent  in  his  absence,  and,  on  the  twen- 
ty-second of  that  month,  the  day  after 
the  prorogation  of  parliament,  set  out  for 
the  electorate.  The  day  before  bis  de- 
parture, he  sent  a  message  to  the  Prince, 
that  "  whereyer  the  Qneen-regeat  re- 
sided, there  would  be  apartmeots  for  him 
and  bis  princess."  This  measure  Fred- 
erick very  justly  complained  against,  as 
being  adopted  with  a  yiew  to  make 
prisoners  of  him  and  his  bride  during 
the  King's  absence,  and  to  depriye  them 
of  the  power  of  holding  a  sepstrate  eonrt. 
He  resolved  to  disobey  the  arbitrary 
mandate ;  and  when  the  Queen  remoyed 
to  Richmimd,  his  Princess  feigned  illness, 
and  this  illness  he  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
for  not  following;  her.  He  was  also  an- 
noyed beyond  measure  at  the  Queen 
being  regent ;  and  when  Caroline  opened 
*  Ixml  Ilervey*!!  Memoin»  voL  li,  p.  IQOl 
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her  comminion,  which  she  made  t  rale 
of  doing  immediately  she  heard  that  the 
King  )iad  reached  Ilanorcr,  hecontriTcd 
to  arrire  at  Kensington  just  after  the 
council  had  tenuinatcd  its  sitting. 

Diiriog  the  nhw*nce  of  his  Majesty  in 
1736,  the  whole  kitigdum  was  disturbed 
hy  tumults  and  riots.  There  were  corn 
ri'uts  in  the  west,  to  opp<ise  the  export- 
ation of  com ;  riiits  in  Spiialfields, 
as^inst  the  eniplovment  of  lri.Hiimen 
as  weavers;  anti-tuninike  riots  in  the 
country ;  gin  riots  in  tne  metropolis,  be- 
cause  the  people  resolred,  spite  of  tlie 
Act  just  previously  pnsscd  to  the  con- 
trary, to  get  intoxicated  on  '*  the  moun- 
tain dew,**  where,  when,  and  how  tlicy 
chose ;  and  the  whole  coast  was  infested 
with  daring  bands  of  smugglers,  whom 
the  people,  in  defiance  of  the  authorities, 
encouraged  in  their  lawless  traffic,  and 
bold,  and  too  frequently  murderous, 
encounters  with  the  revenue  officers.  An 
may  he  supposed,  sedition  also  stalked 
abroad,  and  the  rioters,  whatever  their 
prime  object,  gencndly  concluded  hy 
**  cursing  the  Germans,  reviling  the  King 
and  Qoeen,  and  huzzaing  for  James 
III."*  The  most  dreiidful  of  these 
riots  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
occasioned  bv  the  people's  sympathy  for 
a  desperate,  out  heroic,  smuggler,  who 
was  hanged  for  his  crimes.  At  the  exe- 
cution the  mob  pelted  the  soldiers,  who, 
by  command  of  their  officer.  Captain 
Porteus,  fired,  and  killed  several  inno- 
eent  persons.  For  this,  Porteus  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  murder ;  but  the 
Queen  reprieved  him,  which  so  exas- 
perated the  populace,  that  they  rote  in 
riot,  set  fire  to  the  prison,  and  taking 
Porteus  out,  hanged  him,  and  heartily 
cursed  the  Queen,  who  was  ao  enraged 
by  the  intelligence,  that  she  declared 
General  Moyle,  who  commanded  the 
troops  in  Scotland,  deserved  to  be  shot 
by  order  of  the  court-martial,  for  not  en- 
deavouring to  suppress  the  riot,  and  that 
every  one  of  the  rioters  deserved  to  be 
hau(;ed. 

When  the  Queen  wrote  to  her  husband 
the  particulars  of  these  riots,'  he  ob- 
served :  '*  Ah,  if  half  the  English  were 
bunged,  the  other  half  woula  learn  to 

*  Lonl  llerruy. 


behave  themselves ;  but  the  laws  there 
are  so  loose,  that  the  rogutss  look  at  the 
gallows  and  laugh  at  it."*  As  hereto- 
fore,  Caroline  msiiutuiiied  a  continuous 
correspondence  with  tlic  truant  King; 
and  even  to  her  the  task  of  daily  writing 
long,  aflfcctionatc  letters  to  a  husband 
wiio.  bv  his  own  confession,  had  crossed 
the  sea  to,  at  least  for  a  season,  bestow 
his  love  on  another,  must  have  been 
bitter  and  gallin<7.  She,  however,  ex- 
hibited neither  jealousy  uor  displeasure 
till  the  King's  return  was  i>rotructod 
beyond  the  usual  period,  aiul  then  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  found  it  advisable  to 
give  her,  what  he  most  inappropriately 
designated  **a  little  wholcMnie  advice," 
which  was  neither  more  nor  loss  than  to 
write  to  the  royal  profligate,  intreatiug 
him  to  bring  Madame  Walnioden  to 
England  with  him,  and  promising  to 
treat  the  mistress  with  all  conceivable 
kindness.  The  thoughts  of  peuniug  this 
extraordinary  epistle  made  her  weep ; 
but  she  wrote  it,  and,  to  the  minister's 
surprise,  sent  it  too.  George,  in  reply, 
thanked  Caroline  for  her  kindness ;  and 
after,  in  language  more  elegant  than 
truthful,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to 
imitate  the  goodness  and  virtue  he  so 
admired  in  her,  desired  that  the  lodgings 
formerly  occupied  by  Lady  Suffolk  might 
be  prepared  for  Madame  Walmoden. 
The  Queen  wrote  that  the  lodgings 
should  be  prepared ;  but  about  tliis  time 
the  King  was  annoyed  by  a  supposed 
intrirue  between  Madame  Walnioden 
and  Monsieur  Schulemberff.  The  gar- 
dener one  night  found  a  ladder  placed 
suspiciously  against  Madame's  bedul.am- 
her  window,  and  on  searching  the  garden 
discorered  Monsieur  behind  some  bushes. 
The  affair  created  considerable  excite- 
ment; and  the  King,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  acquit  his  mistress  of  the 
charge,  wrote  the  particulars  to  the  Queen, 
**  asking  her  as  he  would  have  done  a 
man  fnend,  what  she  thought  of  the 
business;   saying,  perhaps   his  passion 

*  This  exclAin*tlon  I  am  Indebted  for  to  the 
kindness  of  tlia  late  learned  Dr.  Lingnrd. 
The  Doctor's aoihority  1  have  forgotten;  but, 
as  Lord  Uenrey  attributeii  almost  the  siuiie 
disgraceful  sentiments  to  Georire  II.-  (Me- 
moirs, Tol.ii.  p.  144X  its  anthentlelty  need  aol 
be  doubted. 
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f<r«r  Madame  Walniod«*B  miglit  nake 
him  see  it  in  a  •orttal  li?ht  for  ber,  and 
dtwring  the  Qn«<>n,  befon;  tendinff  ber 
answer,  to  consnU  Sir  Rubert  Wjpole, 
in  the  matter,  who  nndirstood  sucb  af- 
fairs better  than  s'lc  did/'* 

In  tb<*  nifantinic  the  Prince  and 
PriiiceM  of  WaifS  inflicted  a  multitude 
of  pcttf  annoyances  on  tht>  Que«*n  ;  and 
Caroline  Iu»t  no  opportunity  of  rctnrn- 
in^  the  compliment.  The  people  paid 
little  regard  to  tlifse  rovai  fKccadilliics, 
but  they  loudly  murmured  at  the  King's 
protracted  alMencc,  and  satirizcti  Win 
fondness  for  Hanover  and  Hanoverian 
mistresses.  On  the  gate  uf  St.  James's 
I'alnce  a  pasquinade  to  this  effect  was 
pisted :  **  IxMt  or  straved  out  of  this 
house  a  man  who  has  left  a  wife  and 
six  c)iildren  on  the  p:irifcli ;  wluH'Ter  will 
•rive  any  tidings  of  him  to  the  church- 
wardens  of  St.  James's  parish,  so  as  he 
may  be  got  Again,  shall  receive  four 
shi/liHffs  and  »ixpenee  reward.  N.U. 
This  reward  will  not  be  increased,  no- 
body judging  him  to  deserve  a  erowtt^ 
lint  what  produced  the  greatest  sport 
was  an  old  hack,  lame,  lean,  and  blind, 
with  a  worn-out  saddle  and  pillion  on 
his  back,  which  some  wa^  had  turned 
loose  in  the  dty,  with  an  mscription  on 
bis  forehead,  which  stated  that  no  one 
was  to  stop  him,  as  he  was  the  King  of 
Hanover's  equipage,  going  to  fetch  his 
Wsijcsty  and  his  ♦  •  •  •  •  to 
England."* 

At  length  the  King  annonnced  his  re- 
turn from  Hanover,  and  vessels  were 
sent  to  escort  him  to  England.  He  left 
his  beloved  mistress  and  electorate  with 
rvfct^  and  on  the  eleventh  of  December, 
1736,  reached  Helvoetsluys.  Bat  the 
wind,  which  had  been  calm  and  favour-  I 
able,  suddenly  veered  round,  and  a  violent  | 
storm  arose,  and  prevented  him  from  em- 
barking.  Day  followed  day,  and  still 
the  hnrricane  raged.  In  Kngland  all 
was  excitement  and  anxiety ;  no  tidings 
arrived  of  the  royal  voyager;  and 
at  length  a  report  prevailed  that  the 
whole  fleet  had  sunk  in  the  stormy 
w.-itcrs  *  and  the  Queen,  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
]X'l.'.,and  the  court  party  began  to  feel 

*  Lord  Hervej,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

t  Ibid,  voh  li.  p.  191.  I 


mon:  uneasiness  than  they  Mt  iadincd 
to  expren.  as,  to  their  perliaps  janndiccd 
eyes.  Prince  Frederick  already  liad  began 
to  assume  tlie  airs  of  kiagdiip,  and  u> 
court  pofinlarity.    Tliis  latter  fact,  if  fact 
it  be,  so  irritated  the  Queen,  that  she  re- 
marked to  liord  Hcnrcy:    *'My  G«m1! 
p*ipolarity  always  makes  me  sick ;  but 
Fritza  popuLirity  makes  me  vomit  *  * 
Did  you  observe  the  air  with  which  lie 
came    into  my  drawing-room    in    the 
morning'  \  swear,  his  behaviour  siiocked 
mi'  so  prMligiously,  tliat  I  oould  hardly 
bring  myself  to  speak  to  him  when  he 
was  with  me ;  afterwards,  I   felt  S4»me- 
thing  h«*re  in  my  throat  that  swelled 
and   half  choked  me."'      But  amidst 
these  alaniis,  forcliodings.  and  expect- 
ations, in  which  the  people  joineil — &«>me 
hoping  for  the  best,  and  numy  heurtily 
wishing  the  King  aud  all  regality  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea — a  courier,  who  had 
successfully  braved  tlie  tem|H-st,  arrivt-d 
at  St.  James's  with  a  letter  from  his  Ma- 
jesty to  tlie  Queen,  informing  her  tliat 
he  neither  had  emfattrked,  nor  would  at- 
tempt it  till  a  fair  wind  set  in.   A  gleam 
of  nue  weather  followed,  just  sufficient 
to  excite  a  belief  that  the  King  had 
saile<l,  when  again  the  wind  veered  round 
and  a  tempest  burst  forth  and  raged  with 
indescribable  fury.    Many  that  had  pre- 
viously hoped,  now  gave  up  the  King  for 
lost ;    and  the  alarm  which  the  Queen 
could  no  longer  conceal,  was  increased 
by  several  of  the  ships  which  had  left 
Helvoetsluys  finding  their  way  into  ro- 
rious  harbouit  in  a  dreadfully  wrecked 
condition,  and  bringine  only  the  miser- 
able tidings  that  his  Majesty  had  em- 
barked, but  the  storm  had  shattered  the 
fleet,  and  possibly  the  royal  yacht  had 
returned  to  Helvoetsluys.     The  King 
hadao  returned  in  safety;  and  as  his 
own  impatience  had  induced  him  to  in- 
sist on  Sir  Charles  Wager,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet,  putting  to  sea  against 
his  will,  he  now,  that  he  had  experienced 
something  of  the  horrors  and  dangers 
of  a  teni|)est,  wuitnl   till   Sir  Charles 
pronounced  the  weather  sufficiently  fa- 
vourable, when  he  again  embarked,  and 
after  a  mugh  passage  Unded  at  Lowe- 
stoff,  and  arrived  at  St.  James's  on  the 
*  Lord  llsrrsr,  vol.  IL  p.  210. 
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flftecnth  of  Jnnuair,  1737,  in  execHcnt 
ipirits  and  plitisant  mood,  but  «iilfvrini^ 
from  a  bad  cold.  To  tlie  Queen  he  was 
all  affability,  stiiilei,  and  affection ;  he 
told  Sir  Robert  Walpolo  that  the  was 
the  best,  most  affectionate  of  wives,  and 
lie  scemctl  to  iiave  already  forgotten 
Madame  WaIino<len ;  but  his  cold  grow- 
ing worse,  he  was  prevented  from  open- 
injr  the  parliament  in  person.  Walpole 
thought  his  condition  dangerous;  but 
tliis  was  not  the  case,  and  be  slowly  re- 
covered. 

At  this  same  period  the  Qneen  was 
also  unwell ;  she  was  suffering  from  a 
malady  with  which  she  had  been  afflicted 
ever  since  1724,  and  which  she  kept  so 
secn^t,  that  it  was  only  known  to  the 
King,  her  German  nurse,  and  one  other 
person,  and  riglitly  guessed  at  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert  Widpole.  She  was  ruptured ;  but 
her  illness  did  not  prevent  her  from,  so 
far  as  circunistunces  permitted,  transact- 
ing the  business  and  performing  the 
public  ceremonials  of  the  sovereign.  The 
lirst  annoyance  she  experienced  uter  her 
husband's  return  was  from  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  who  requested  permission  to 
make  Mrs.  Towusuend  ber  bed-chamber 
woman,  a  request  previously  refused  by 
the  King.  Tnis  annoyance  was  followed 
b^  a  more  serious  one:  Prince  Frede- 
rick bad  long  been  dissatisfied,  because 
out  of  a  CiyU  List  of  £800,000  he  had 
received  but  £50,000,  whilst  his  father, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  £100,000 
oat  of  a  Civil  List  of  £700,000.  To 
this  circumstance  be  permitted  his  friends 
to  call  the  attention  of  parliament,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  in- 
come. Before  the  motion  was  made  in 
the  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  if 
possible,  to  avert  the  storm,  entreated 
their  Majesties  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Prince  inr  the  Kind's  name,  informing 
him  that  his  sire  intended  to  settle  on 
him  the  £50,000  a  year,  which  he  now 
receiyed  at  the  King's  pleasure,  and  also 
to  settle  a  jointure  on  the  Princess.  To 
this  measure  George  and  Caroline  re- 
luctantly assented,  and  the  lords  of  the 
council  made  the  proposal  in  form  to  the 
Prince,  who  returued  a  verbal  answer, 
which  the  lords  thus  rendered  in  writing 
and  delivered  to  the  King  :  **  That  his 
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Riiyal  Highness  desire<l  the  lords  to  lay 
him  at  his  Majesty's  fei't,  and  to  assure 
his  Mnjcsty  that  he  had,  and  erer  should 
retain,  the  utmost  duty  for  his  royal 
person;  that  his  Royal  Highness  was 
very  thankful  for  any  insUince  of  his 
Majesty's  goodness  to  him  or  the  Prin- 
Cfss,  and  p«irticulurly  for  his  Majesty's 
intention  of  settling  a  jointure  upon  his 
Royal  Highness;  and  that  as  to  the 
mivsage,  the  affair  was  now  out  of  his 
hands,  and  therefore  he  could  give  no 
answer  to  it."  After  which  his  Royal 
Highness  used  many  dutiful  expressions 
towards  his  Majesty,  and  then  added, 
**  Indeed,  my  lords,  it  is  in  other  hands ; 
I  am  sorry  Air  it,"  or  to  that  effect. 
This  reply  irritiited  the  King,  and  ex- 
asperated the  Queen  beyond  measure; 
she  sharply  nited  Wulpule  for  havinz 
counselled  the  making  an  offer  which 
she  had  foretold  would  be  scornfully  re- 
jected ;  and  whilst  the  question  was 
being  warmly  discussed  in  tlie  Com- 
mons, she  repeatedly  called  the  Prince  a 
**  bullying  fool,"  and  "  the  moat  hardened 
of  all  liars  ;"  and  when  the  motion  for 
the  address  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
tliirty,  she  waa  overjoyeo,  and  told  Lord 
Heryey  that  the  victory  had  coat  the 
King  but  £900,  £500  to  one  nan  and 
£400  to  another.*  Caroline  thought 
that  this  defeat  would  dishearten  the 
Prince  and  his  party,  and  preyent  the 
same  motion  from  being  mooted  in  the 
Lords :  but  she  was  mistaken ;  tb«  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  Upper  House,  but 
on  a  diyision,  it  waa  lost  by  a  mijoiity  of 
103  to  40. 

This  session  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment was  directed  to  two  other  maaanres, 
in  which  the  Queen  took  great  interest 
— the  Porteus  riots  and  Sir  J.  Bernard's 
proposition  for  the  reduction  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  from  four  to 
tliree  per  cent.  On  the  first  of  theaa 
subjects  Caroline  expressed  a  belief  that 
Porteus  had  been  murdered,  and  a  wish 
that  only  those  should  be  punished  who 
hod  taken  part  in  the  crime.  She  was 
annoyed  at  the  Scotch  judges  being  oom- 
pelled  to  come  to  London  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lonu;  and 
after  they  had  returned  to  Scotland,  she 
*  Uorvev's  Xemoln,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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VAd  Lord  Ilerrey  she  should  be  glad  to 
kuow  the  truth,  but  believed  she  could 
never  come  at  it,  whether  the  Scotch 
jttd]^  had  been  really  to  blame  or  not 
in  the  trial  of  Captain  Porteus;  "for  be- 
tween  ron  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisburr," 
said  she,  **  who  each  of  you  convince  me 
by  turns,  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  if 
1  knew  notliint^  at  all  in  the  matter;  he 
("onics  and  tells  me  they  are  all  black  as 
dt'vils,  you,  thsit  thev  arc  white  as  snow, 
and  whoever  speaks  fast  I  believe.  *  *  * 
Therefore,  since  the  more  I  hear  the  more 
I  am  puzzled,  I  am  resolved  I  will 
bear  no  more  alM>ut  it ;  but  let  them  l)e 
in  the  right  or  the  wrong,  1  own  to  you 
I  am  glad  thry  arc  gone." 

The  bill  fur  the  punishment  of  the 
mngistrates  and  city  of  Edinburgh,  on 
account  of  the  munffr  of  Captain  For- 
tcua,  in  its  progress  through  parliament, 
was  shorn  of  its  most  vengeful  features ; 
aud  when  at  length  it  passed  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  it  consisted  of 
but  two  articles,  Uie  one  imposing  a  fine 
of  £2000  sterling  on  the  city  of  luiin- 
burgh,  the  other  depriving  the  city  pro- 
vost, Alexander  Wilson,  of  his  office,  and 
incapacitating  him  from  ever  again  hold- 
ing a  government  appointment.  "  The 
fine,"  says  Lord  Hervey,  **  was  to  give 
the  cook-maid,  widow  ot  Captain  Por- 
teus,  and  make  her,  with  most  uncon- 
iugal  joy,  bless  the  hour  in  which  her 
husband  was  hanged."* 

It  was  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  R. 
Walpole  that  ttie  bill  for  the  reduction  of 

*  hard  Mermy'i  Uemoin,  when  the  matter 
Is  mors  fully  knd  gntphicalTf  detaUed 


the  interest  on  the  national  debt  ws 
thntwn  out  by  the  Commons.  To  this  hill 
the  Queen  was  heartily  opposed;  and  Uo- 
race  Walpole,  the  brotlier  of  the  premier, 
by  frequently  speaking  in  favour  of  it.  so 
otfended  her,  that  she  e:dlcd  him  "an  opi- 
nionative  fool,'*  and  expressed  a  poretinal 
repugnance  to  him  in  hinguage  the  lowest 
and  eoarsest.  *'  She  used,"  says  Li»rd  Her- 
vey,  ^  to  complain  of  his  silly  laugli  liurt- 
in«^  her  ears,  and  his  dirty,  sweaty  budy 
otfcnding  her  nose,  as  if  she  had  never 
had  the  two  senses  of  hearing  and  smell- 
ing, in  all  her  acquaintance  with  ptrar 
Horace,  till  he  h:ul  bdkcd  of  three  per 
cent.  Sometimes  she  osetl  to  cough  and 
pretend  to  retch,  as  if  she  was  ready  to 
vomit  with  talking  of  his  dirt,  and  wuuld 
often  bid  Lord  Ilervey  open  the  window 
to  purify  the  room  of  the  stink  Horace 
had  left' behind  him,  and  call  the  pages 
to  burn  sweets  to  get  it  out  of  the  hang- 
ings ;  she  told  Lord  Hervvy,  too,  she  li^ 
lieved  Horace  had  a  band  in  the  *  Crafts- 
man ;'  for  that  once,  wearied  in  disputiug 
on  tliis  three  per  cent,  affair,  he  had  more 
than  hinted  to  her  that  he  guessed  her 
reason  for  being  so  zealous  against  this 
sclieme,  was  her  having  money  herself  in 
the  stocks."* 

The  above  is  but  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances on  record  of  the  ooarseness  in 
which  the  refined  Queen  too  often  in- 
dulged. The  picture  is  grimj,  but  truth- 
ful ;  and  from  it  it  is  our  painful  duty  to 
turn  to  one  which  pn-sents  her  Majesty 
in  the  still  more  unfuvounible  light  of  a 
hateful,  revengeful  mother. 

•  Lord  ilarvoy'tt  MMaoin.  veL  U.  pk  OK 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

^^nortlinrrf  amiurt  eftht  Soytl  Famtg — Tki  Piinet  nf  Wakt  Imp!  mmt  t!n 
prffKawey  a/  hit  THiicm-JIntria  Atr  from  HamplaH  Cd«rt  <o  Si.  /«»>-(, 
ifi*™  mAi  u  biknt  in  faAoiii — Hi  yim  birlli  la  a  Frhiem — Imfigmlif  t/lJit  Ainp 
Biirf  Qhoo — JVVy*(  vitil  0/  Cere'iiit  lo  SI.  Jnmei'i — Kmg'i  awgri)  aaiBfm  tt  lit 
FriHtt—  Tht  PriKCtt  np/a—  Thar  MajtiOa  rtfatf  It  gnat  him  an  inUrvkm  Ht 
/aTlitrirriliilall>rPi—Uii<iau!/Alcrr/irii/tntd—JleBitiltiilyiyutn  an  tuntd 
QHt  of  St.  Jtmtt't—FvrlhtT  and  men  a«jry  rorreifiBudctut  m  lit  m^iM— rA< 
J^mct,  Himat,  and  thdr  frittiili /arhiddtn  the  ctart. 


A  BIN'CE  FREDE. 
ft  RICK'S  fffurl*  to 
I)  obtain  tlirough  par- 
ti lument  (batnTenua 
jcl    to   whivh    ho   tgtt 

^  liiniKir ' jiiatlr  cnt' 
^  lied,  inlurinlcU  li 
moihiT  and  Ini  liitct  Caroliue  njrjiii. 
him.  "A  biindrcd  timei  B  duv,"  ol 
•ervrt  Lord  irervey,  "  llicj  ww'licd  lie 
■niglit  drop  dawn  dvnd  at  >ii  a^nploiv 
Tliv  Qiid-n  cnned  Ibc  liuur  o(  lii>  birtii 
■nd  th*  PrinccM  Caroline  declared  ali< 
bofnidffed  bim  ererj  lioiir  he  cantitiun 
to  lireUhe,  called  faiiu  'ths  grentstt  liu 
tli]it  OTer  ipoke,'  and  declared  Chat  'he 
u  bea»l,  who  loTednolhinjt 


II  ulf,' 


arm  about  anjbody' 
■nd  then  itab  them  with  Dnother.'  The 
King  treated  him  vith  lilent  contempt, 
and  called  him  'a  aillj,  Jniotent.  un- 
dutiful  poppy  and  raaeal.""  Thii  rin- 
dictire  apite  in  dna  time  produced  itj 
tm\t»\  it  irritated  the  Pnnce,  and  in- 
diioed  hiiD  to  punae  a  rimilar  but  leet 
ferocioui  line  of  condact  tovardi  hii 
parenli.  Hi>  priaceii  wdj  meeinti ;  the 
Queen  aniioiuij  wished  to  be  pTeient  at 
the  birtli,  and  he  reeolTed  to  diaappotnt 
her.  Hedidnotmnke  the  elpectmieient 
known  to  their  Hajcaliea  till  within  ■ 
month  of  iCi  anticipated  occurrence, 
when,  iu  a  letter  dated  Jiitjr  tlie  fifth, 
173T,  he  officially  anno unci-d  it  to  the 
Quean,  on  the  authority  nf  Dr.  Bollinn 
and  iln.  Cannon,  a  midwife.  Caroline 
diibeliaved  the  anODun cement,  and  at 
once  dcaely  —  tou  clo«vly,  eren,  for  a 


mother 


B-Iaw- 


qneationed  th*  well* 
Bchovled  PrtncFsa  on  the  aubject,  Irom 
whom  iho  could  elicit  no  otlirr  rrptt  ti> 
licr  many  qiicnii  tJian  "  I  don't  know." 
Theconrtwu  Ibvn  sojoutsiiitat  Hamil- 
ton Court,  anil  the  Queen,  who  bi-lie*ed 
hvr  huti'd  Frili  ca]iiiblu  or  sftf mpling  to 
pulm  njmn  liii  fiiinily  and  tlie  nation  a 
>up[Kiiiiitiuui  child,  wUhcd  tliat  a  ciim- 
inand  ihuuld  ba  lent  for  ihc  expi^t^ 
birth  to  take  place  at  Hampton  Court. 
that  ihe  might  be  present ;  hot,  throuich 
the  negligeiiL-a  of  Sir  Bobcrt  Waip<ilc. 
thit  order  waa  nercr  aent.     TheK  aui- 

Siciiina.  whjcli  were  made  no  tecnl  at, 
oubly  annoyed  the  Princo.  'I'wie*  wln'n 
the  Frinceu  wai  attacked  with  indiipii- 
rition  he  remoTed  her  10  SL  Jame/i,  unil 
each  time  relumed  wJLh  her  in  dUiip- 

E ointment  to  Hampton  Conrt  Tbii  wiu 
ept  aacrot  from  the  Qiiecn  1  and  oa  the 
cTeninE  of  Sundar.  the  thirty-flnt  of 
JuIt,  the  Frinceta,  tirter  liaiinf  dined  in 
public  with  their  Afajeetiea,  waa  tabcn 
aeriouily  ill.  Initantly  a  coach  waa  pre- 
pared, and  into  it  the  auffcring  Prineiia. 
ipite  her  tean  and  entrtatiiv  to  ha  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  quiet  where  aha  waa, 
wai  "  lugged"  by  Dunurer,  the  dancinft- 
moater,  and  Bloodworth,  the  equerry. 
The  Prince,  after  enjoining  inch  of  b'la 
houaebold  ai  remaiued  at  Hampton 
tilcncu,  himv'irgMinlu 

,   ...J  wgi  followed  by  Lady 

Archibald  Hamilton  and  two  of  the 
Princeai'a  dreaserai  wUlit  Vriid,  wbo, 
beaidea  Tolet-de-chantbre,  waa  migeon 
and  man-midwife,  mauntiid  die  box,  und 
Bloodworth  and  two  or  three  otiiera  jtot 
up  behind.    They  drore  furioinly  lo  8U 


e  Pnnc 


a  all  t 
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things  WM  prepared  for  them ;  eren  for 
■heeU,  tablecloths  hud  to  be  tnbstituted : 
hovrever,  after  a  gre.it  deal  of  bvatlc  and 
confiifion,  matters  were  arranged  in 
something  like  order,  and  at  a  qoartor 
to  oloreii,  and  in  tb«i  presence  of  I-iord 
Prcsidi'nt  Wilmington  and  Lord  Priry 
Seal  Godolpbin — t^ie  oth^'r  lords  of  the 
council  could  not,  or  would  not,  attend — 
tlicr  Princt'ss  g:ive  birth  to  a  daughter, 
described  by  Lord  Ilcrrnr  as  **  a  little 
nit  of  a  ;firl,  al)out  the  sizs  of  a  large 
tcoth-pick  case/'  but  whcf  grevr  up  a 
handsome  woman,  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  th:it  unfortunate  Quoen,  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  consort  of  Geoige  IV.  ^ 

At  Hampton  Court,  their  3(ajestics, 
exfK'Ctiiig  nothing  unusual,  retired  to 
rc-^tt  at  eloren.  At  hulf-past  one  Mrs. 
Tichhurnc  entered  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber,  when  Caroline  waking  up,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Is  the  house  on  fire  ?" 

*'  No,"  replied  the  bed-chamber  wo- 
man ;  **  but  a  courier  has  just  brought 
intelligence  that  the  Princen  of  Wales 
is  about  to  become  a  mother." 

«<6ood  hearensr*  cried  the  Queen, 
"mj  night-gown;  Fll  go  to  ber  this 
moment." 

**  Your  night-gown !  madam,"  replied 
Mrs  Tichburue ;  **  aye,  and  your 
coaches  too ;  the  Princess  is  at  St. 
James's." 

This  announcement  doubly  astonishini 
the  Queen ;  and  when  it  whs  imparted  to 
the  King,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  angrily 
observed  to  the  Queen,  **  You  see  now, 
with  all  your  wisdom,  how  they  hare 
outwitted  you.  This  ia  all  your  fiiult. 
T^srt  it  a  f(U$t  ektld  wiO  h$  piU  upon 
poH  ;  and  how  will  ^ou  answer  it  to  all 
your  children }  lliia  has  been  fine  care 
and  fine  management;  for  yonr  son 
William,  he  is  mightily  obliged  to  yon ; 
anil  for  Anne,  I  hope  she  wiU  come  over 
and  seold  you  herself;  I  am  snre  you 
deserve  iinythingshe  can  say  to  yon." 

The  Queen  made  no  reply ;  but  send- 
ing for  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord 
Herrey  to  aeeompany  her,  immediately 
set  out  from  the  palace,  aooompanied  by 
the  two  princesses  her  daoghten,  two 
ladies,  and  three  noblemen.  They 
reached  St.  James's  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  01  they  proceeded  up-stairs, 


Lord  Herrey  invited  the  Queen  to  take 
refreshments  with  him  in  his  apart- 
ments ;  she  consented,  and,  with  a  wink, 
whispered,  **  rou  need  not  fear  my  tast- 
ing anything  on  thia  side  of  the  boase." 
As  she  approached  the  Prince's  apart- 
ments  he  met  her,  and  after  saluting  her 
in  the  Gorman  fashion,  detailed  to  her 
the  particulars  of  the  flight  and  birtli ; 
to  him  she  was  cold  and  hanghtv,  but 
to  the  Princess  she  spoke  and  be(iave«l 
with  the  greatest  affection  and  tender- 
ness ;  And  taking  the  child  in  her  arms, 
she  kisAcil  it,  and  exclaimed :  **  May 
the  goo<l  God  bless  you,  poor  little  crea- 
ture !  you  have  arrived  in  a  disagreeable 
worid." 

After  scolding  L.idy  Hamilton  for 
assisting  the  *' vounir '  fooU"  in  their 
peril-fraught  flight,  she  told  the  Prince, 
whose  gossip  annoyed  her — he  forged 
lies  faster  than  smiths  forged  nails,  she 
afterwards  observed — to  go  to  bed ;  and 
having  made  assurances  of  her  affection- 
ate regard  to  the  Princess,  descended  the 
stairs,  and  crossed  the  court  to  Lord 
Hervey's  lodgings;  where,  whilst  sip- 
ping chocolate,  she  called  her  son  Friti 
an  insolent,  impertinent  fool,  for  receiv- 
ing them  all  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  they  were  the  best  friends  in  the 
world ;  and  expressed  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  "  poor,  little  she-mouse"  of  a 
child  reidly  was  the  Princess's ;  although 
had  it  been  a  "brave,  fiit,  jolly  boy, 
she  should  not  hove  been  cured  of 
her  suspicions."  Nay,  she  observed 
with  warmth,  '*  I  should  have  gone 
about  the  Prince's  apartment  like  a  mad 
woman,  flayed  the  devil,  and  insisted 
on  knowing  what  chairman's  brat  he 
had  bought.  Sir  fiobert  Walpole  now 
arrived ;  and  after  the  chocolate  drink- 
ing narty  had  alternately  laughed  and 
railea  at  the  folly  and  imprudent  con- 
duct of  the  Prince  and  the  to-be-pitied 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Queen  remarked 
with  an  air  of  self-consolation,  ^  WelL 
though  one  does  not  care  a  &rthing  for 
them,  the  giring  oneself  all  this  trouble 
is  a  good  grimace  for  the  public ;  and 
the  more  impertinences  they  do,  and  the 
more  civilities  we  show,  the  more  we 
shall  be  thought  in  the  right,  and  they 
in  the  wrong,  when  we  bring  it  to  an 
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open  qit'irrvl.***  The  royal  party  left 
8c  James'i  liiortly  uficr  duy-hrcuk,  and 
at  ei{pht  in  the  morning  the  Qticen 
reachM  Ilamptou  Court  She  found 
the  King  in  anxious  suspense,  and  on  her 
rehftting  to  him  all  that  hud  passed  in 
this  romance  of  real  life,  he  fell  into  a 
fury  of  p:iternAl  rai^t;.  and  with  liis 
usual  Tchemenctt  heartily  execrated  his 
hated  son.  The  rage  subsidul.  he  held 
a  eonference  with  the  Queen  and  Sir 
Hubert  Walpolu  on  tlie  suhject ;  and  Um; 
result  was,  Lord  I'UstiX  was  dcspuitthcHl 
with  the  following  message  from  his 
Majesty  to  the  Prince  on  the  third  of 
August. 

"The  Kine  has  commanded  me  to 
acquaint  your  Koyal  Highness  that  his 
MajoHiy  most  heartily  rejoices  at  the  safe 
delivery  of  tlit*  rriuiess;  hut  that  your 
carryins^  away  her  lloyal  Highness  from 
Ilanii>t4>n  Court,  the  then  residence  of 
the  king,  tlie  Queen,  and  the  roval 
fiimily,  under  the  pains  and  certain  in- 
dication of  immediate  labour,  to  the  ira- 
minent  danger  and  huxard  both  of  the 
Princess  and  her  child ;  and  after  suffi- 
cient wamiugs  for  u  week  before  to  liave 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  this 
happy  event  without  acquainting  his 
MaJL*sty  or  the  Uueen  with  the  circuut- 
stanoi'S  the  Princess  was  in,  or  giving 
them  the  least  notice  of  your  departure, 
is  looked  upon  by  the  King  to  be  such  a 
deliberate  indignity  offuretl  to  himself 
and  to  the  Queen,  that  he  has  com- 
mnnded  me  to  acquaint  your  Boyal 
Higluiiiss  that  ho  resents  it  to  the  high* 
est  degree.** 

Thu  message  surprised  the  Prince; 
who,  in  reply,  expressed  astonishment 
at  the  an^r  of  his  sire,  and  sorrow  for 
having  giving  him  offence ;  and  in  the 
evening  sent  the  subjoined  epistles  to  | 
his  royal  parents  by  Lord  Jersey,  his 
lord-in-waiting. 

**  Sl  Jamt^a,  Angust  8, 178r. 
"Sir, 

**It  is  with  aU  the  mortification 
imaginable  that  I  see  by  the  message 
my  Lord  Essex  has  brought  me,  that  my 

*  The  ftboT*  imnes  ore  chiefly  compiled 
Slid  clnnelf  coodenMed  fmm  l^rd  Hervey*ii 
inbinsHtiut;  Memoirs,  to  vhirb  the  reader  is 
relvr.cd  fur  more  aniplu  dotail:*. 


coming  to  town  with  the  Princess  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  displease  your 
Majesty.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  represent 
to  you,  that  in  the  pressing  situation  I 
was  in  on  Sunday,  without  a  midwife  or 
any  assistance,  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  debiy  one  moment,  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  failed  to  have  come  mysi*lf  to 
ucf^uaiut  your  Majesty  with  it ;  hi  sides 
which,  th''  greatest  expedition  in  the 
World  could  never  have  brought  Mrs. 
Cuuiion  in  Irss  than  two  or  three  hours 
uhv.r  thu  birth  of  the  child.  As  the 
PrincesM  had  had  the  cholic  for  some 
days,  Mrs.  Cannon,  Dr.  Hollini,^  niid 
Dr.  Hroxholnie,  wlio  were  oftiii  con- 
sulteil,  all  assured  me  she  was  not  yet 
so  near  her  time,  of  which  opinion  these 
two  phrsicians  still  were  on  Sunday  at 
noon  ;  Gut  in  case  she  hud  pains  diifrr- 
ent  from  the  cholic  that  a  cordial  should 
be  given  her,  and  that  she  siiould  he 
brought  to  town  as  soon  :is  |H>ssil>le. 
lliis  ailvice  T  followed  in  every  point : 
and  am  very  much  concerned  that  a  case 
sliould  happen  in  which  my  tenderness 
for  the  Pnucess  might  seciu  one  mo- 
ment to  remove  what  is  otherwise  first 
in  mv  thoughts— the  d«*8ire  of  shewing 
mj  aevotion  to  your  Majesty.  Besides 
this,  if  I  may  take  the  lil)erty  to  sav  so, 
the  Princess  desired  me  so  earnestly  at 
tliat  time  to  carry  her  to  Loudon,  where 
all  assistance  was  nearer  at  hand,  that 
I  could  not  resist  it ;  for  I  could  never 
have  fomven  myself  if,  in  consequence 
of  my  refusal,  any  accident  had  happened 
to  her.  I  hope  all  this  will  move  your 
Mijesty;  ana  that  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  lay  myself  nt  your  feet  to-mor- 
row at  your  levee,  which  I  should  not 
have  failed  to  have  done  last  Monday,  if 
the  Qutien  had  not  ordered  me  to  defer 
it  till  this  day;  the  only  thing  tluit  has 
hindered  me  to-day,  is  the  fear  I  have 
had,  since  I  have  seen  my  Lord  Essex, 
of  displeasing  your  Majesty  in  case  I 
should  come  into  your  presence  before 
I  took  the  liberty  to  explain  to  yon,  with 
all  submission,  the  true  and  only  motive 
of  the  9tep  with  which  you  seem  of- 
fended. 

**  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect  ima- 
ginable, sir,  your  Majesty's  most  humble 
and  most  obedieut  son,  servant,  and 
subject,  Fkei>erick.*' 
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**  SL  James's,  Amgmst  3, 1737. 
"  3^1  ADAM. 

**  You  cuniiot  imagine  bow  muck 
tlie  tncsMij^e  my  Lonl  Essex  hrouj^ht  me 
has  iiffiicted  mo  I  flattered  myself, 
ttint  the  rcusoiis  I  took  to  giro  your 
Majesty,  wh.en  you  h;iA  the  i:oo<lnrst  to 
come  and  see  the  Princess,  wonKl  htfve 
jnsrifieti  my  departure  from  Hampton 
Court  to  the  Kinjr.  I  have  taken  the 
lihiTty  to  recapituhite  thone  reasons  in 
the  letter  I  have  done  myself  the  honour 
to  write  to  him  upon  the  subject;  flattcr- 
incr  myself  your  Majesty  will  be  so  {fi»od 
to  lend  them  your  astiis'tnnce. 

**  I  am.  with  prreat  respect,  nuidam, 
vour   mo5r  humble   and  most  olicdiunt 

• 

s*ni  and  servant, 

'*  FUKDKUICK.*' 

The  self-defendlupf,  (xciiftinsr.  instead 
of  crime- aeknowltdifing;,  pnrdon-l)eg- 
i^ing  tone  of  these  letters,  further  ug- 
gmvated  their  Majesties  against  their 
hutf'd  son  :  instead  of  a  written  answer, 
the  King  sent  by  Lord  Jersey  a  verbal 
reply,  that  he  could  not  see  the  Prince, 
and  the  Queen  also,  by  a  verbal  mes- 
sage, expressed  sorrow  that  the 
Prince,  by  his  own  misconduct,  had  de- 
prived lier  of  the  power  of  effectually 
interceding  for  liim  with  the  King. 

Next  day  the  Prince  iigain  wrote  to 
the  King  only,  us  follows: — 

"  Sir. 

**  Will  yon  permit  me  to  lay  at  your 
feet  my  grief  for  the  refusal  I  received 
last  ni^rht,  to  nuike  my  court  to  yon  to- 
day ^  I  cannot  ex  preta'how  much  I  suffer 
from  being  deprived  of  that  honour,  and 
seeing  myself  out  of  your  Majesty's  fa- 
vour ;  if  anything  would  comfort  me  in 
that  misfortune,  it  would  be  the  inno- 
cence of  my  intentions,  which  I  beg 
your  Majesty  to  believe  can  never  be  to 
offend  yon.  I  do  not  take  the  liberty  to 
recapitulate  the  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  leave  Hampton  Court  so  suddenly ; 
but  I  flatter  myself  thut  your  Majesty 
will  more  easily  grant  me  that  pardon 
which  I  ask,  when  you  reflect  on  the 
condition  in  which  1  found  myself  with 
tito  poor  Princess,  at  a  time  wfien  it  wns 
not  fit  for  me  to  delav  a  moment  I 
take  the  lilierty  then,  nuMt  earnestly  to 


I  conjure  your  Majesty  to  restore  me  to 

I  your  favour,  and  to  permit  me  to  make 

'  my  court  to    rou  to  morrow,  at  your 

levee,  till  which  time  I  cannot  be  easy. 

**  I  am,   with  all  the   respect  ima- 

ffinable,  sir,  your  Majesty's  most  bnm- 

blc  an(l  most' obedient  son.  servant,  and 

subject,  Fredkuol.*' 

After  reading  this  letter,  the  Kinsr 
dispatched  liord  Essex  to  inform  Lord 
Carnarvon,  the  bearer,  that  as  its  par- 
port  was  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  night 
previously,  the  answer  would  also  be  the 
same ;  namely,  that  his  M.njcsty  would 
not  see  the  Prinec.  But  presently  J<ord 
Kssex  returned,  and  slated  that  I^nl 
Carnarvon  wished  to  have  the  reply  in 
writing ;  and  placing  the  pi  n  and  ink  hi- 
forc  his  Majrfttv,  afke<l  if  he  should  mil 
one  of  the  ministers  ?  when  the  Queen, 
who  was  present,  immediately  ex- 
claimed, '*  For  what !  to  give  an  answer 
to  Fritz  f  Does  the  King  want  a  mi- 
nister to  tell  him  what  answer  he  likes 
to  give  to  his  son,  or  to  call  a  council 
for  such  a  letter,  like  an  affair  tTet&t  f " 
And  then,  addressing  the  King,  sbepro- 
ceedcil,  **  But  I  Mtqtpom^  tvTy  youwUl  w4 
write  to  your  90h  ;  and  Ikawalrml^  totd 
Lord  Enex  that  1  believt  hawomld  tromble 
you  upon  thig  ttthjeet  to  vtry  Ktth  pur- 
pose" *' Accordingly,"  oboervei  Lord 
Hcrvey,  from  whose  Memoirs  the  above 
is  extracted,  *' the  King  being  tboroagltly, 
by  tliis  hint,  apprised  of  what  he  was  to 
have  a  mind  to,  told  Lord  Essex  he 
should  give  no  other  answer  than  what 
he  had  given  already,  and  is  no  otiier 
manner. 

This  familv  feud  now  bocame,  if  pos- 
sible, more  fierce  and  undignified  tlian 
heretofore  The  Queen  declared,  thai 
'*it  was  high  time  his  Roysl  Highness 
was  well  lashed;"  and  his  sister  Caroline 
sent  to  him  the  rerj  acceptable  mcttago 
that,  **  in  her  opinion,  he  and  all  those 
about  him,  saving  the  Princess,  bia 
wife,  deserved  to  be  hanged.'* 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince,  although  keep- 
ing a  cooler  temper  than  his  parents, 
conducted  himself  in  a  manner  hy  no 
means  agreeable  to  them.  He  endea- 
voured to  win  ]iopuIari<7  ^^  ^*^  expense 
of  his  royal  futher.     The  Qm-en  he  al- 
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vnys  8p<»1(c  of,  and  wrote  to,  simply  ns 
**  imidain*'  and  "  you,"  but  never  m 
**vour  MMJwty;'*  and  when  Cnn»lino, 
wfth  her  two  eldest  ilau^liters,  riaitcd 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  niutli  flay  after 
her  accouchement,  he  went  nofurtlicr  than 
tlie  Princess's  bcd-ihanibiT  duor  to  rt- 
ceivc  her,  and  never  once  spoke  to  Iier 
during*  her  star  ;  hut  when  she  depjirtcd, 
he  (rnicefullv  led  her  to  the  coach  door, 
and  **  to  malLe  the  moh  iM'lieve  he  was 
never  wanting  in  any  ri«pect,  he  kneeletl 
down  in  the  dirty  street  and  kissed  her 
bund.  As  soon  as  this  operation  was  over, 
he  put  her  Majesty  into  the  couch,  and 
then  returned  to  the  stejis  of  liis  own 
door,  leaving  his  sisters  to  get  througli 
the  dirt  and  the  mob  by  themselves  as 
thfv  rould ;  nor  did  there  come  to  the 
Qtiirn  any  niettsages,  either  from  the 
Prince  or  IVinccss,  to  thank  her  aftcr- 
wariis  for  the  trouble  she  had  Uiken.  or 
for  the  honour  she  had  done  them  on 
this  visit."^ 

On  the  twentieth  of  August,  the  King, 
at  Hampton  Court,  sent  the  subjoined 
mess:ige  to  the  Prince  at  St.  James's, 
by  Lord  Bonmore,  his  Majesty's  lord  in 
waiting. 

**  It  being  now  near  three  weeks 
since  the  Princess  was  brought  to  bed, 
his  Majesty  hopes  there  can  be  no  in- 
convenience to  the  Princess,  if  Monday, 
the  twenty -ninth  instant,  be  appointed 
for  baptizing  the  Princess,  his  grand- 
dttuffhter ;  and  having  determined  that 
liis  Majesty,  the  Queen,  and  the  Duch- 
ess-dowager of  Sax-Gotha  simll  be  god- 
father and  godmothers,  he  will  send  hia 
lord  chamb«rlain  to  represent  hiiUMelf, 
and  the  Queen's  lady  ot  the  bed-ciiam- 
her  to  stand  for  the  Ducheas-dowager  of 
Sax-Gotha,  and  the  King  will  send  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  attend 
and  to  perform  the  ceremony." 

To  this  message,  the  Prince,  in  reply, 
tent  the  two  following  letters  by  Lord 
Carnarron  the  same  evening. 

"  SL  Jam«^*,  Aiigtut  SO,  1737. 

"  Sib, 

"  The  Princess  and  I  rake  the  li- 
berty to  thank  your  Majesty  most  hum- 
bly for  the  honour  you  intend  to  do  our 
daughter  in  standing  gud-futher  to  her  ; 
*  iMtrd  llcrvey,  vol.  it.  p.  409. 


fho  orders  my  Lord  Dunmorc  has  brought 
shall  be  punctually  executed.  I  should 
thing  myself  very  happy,  if,  upon  that 
occasion,  I  might  take  the  lioerty  to 
come  and  throw  mvsclf  at  vour  feet ;  no- 
thing  could  prevent  me  but  the  prohi- 
bition I  have  received  from  your  Ma- 
jesty ;  to  be  deprived  of  your  favour,  is 
the  thing  in  the  world  the  most  morti- 
fying to  me,  who  not  only  respect  you, 
hut,  if  I  may  make  use  of  that  expres- 
siun.  most  tenderly  lore  you ;  will  you 
permit  me  once  ng;iin,  humbly  to  be- 
seech you  to  panlon  a  fault  in  which,  at 
least,  the  intention  had  no  share,  and 
to  permit  me  ag::in  to  make  my  coiirt  to 
you  at  your  Icvcet  ?  I  take  the  lib<-rty 
to  conjure  you  to  grant  this  request,  as 
a  thing  that  will  restore  my  quiet. 

**  1  am,  with  nil  possible  submission, 
sir.  your  Majesty's  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  son,  subject,  and  servunr, 

"  Fkedekick  " 

-St.  Jamt^s,  Auffust  30, 1737. 

*'  Madam, 

**  Permit  me  to  thank  you  most 
hambly  for  the  honour  you  think  tit  to 
do  the  Princess  and  me  in  being  god- 
mother to  our  daughter.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  return  the  King  my  thanks 
in  writing.  I  have  added,  likewise,  the 
grief  for  the  situation  I  am  in.  1  be- 
seech jou,  once  again,  madam,  to  assist 
mo  with  your  good  ofBces,  which  can 
never  be  employed  for  your  son  in  a 
more  essential  point  than  in  restoring 
him  to  his  father's  favonr. 

**  I  am,  with  all  possible  respect, 
madam,  your  roost  humble  and  most 
obedient  son  and  servant, 

"  FUEDKniCX." 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  the 
Prince  of  WultVs  daughter  w:is  chris- 
tened Augusta  ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  the  Indies  Burlington  and  Torring- 
ton  standing  proxies  for  the  King, 
Queen,  and  the  Duchess-dowaeer  of 
Sax  Gothn:  immediately  afterwards,  the 
Prince,  merely  for  annoyance  sake,  de- 
clared that  she  shoidd  be  called  not  the 
Priueess,  but  tAs  hdtf  Augusta,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  English  fiishion,  and 
styled  her  Boyal  Highness,  although 
his  sisters  were  not  so  styled  till  after 
the  accession  of  their  father. 
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Tlio  iluy  after  the  cliristi*ning^«  the 
Prince  sent  Lord  North  to  Hsimpton 
Court  with  tlic  subjoiuvd  letters  to  their 
Majesties  .— 


*•  St.  Jamea'B,  Augutt  30^  1737. 
"Sir, 

*'  It  is  witli  all  p«iMihle  rc^p^ct, 
that  I  take  the  lilicrty  to  thsink  yuiir 
Majesty  once  mora  fur  the  honour  you 
have  thouglit  fit  to  do  the  Prim-eM  and 
me,  in  being  godfather  to  our  daugiitcr; 
1  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pus«,  uith> 
out  repeating  my  {letition  for  that  {lar- 
don  wiiich  1  have  so  often  uskcd.  I 
should  be  glad  to  find  words  tliat  could 
softt'U  the  paternal  heart  of  your  Majesty ; 
if  there  were  any  that  could  strongtr 
mark  nty  .^ricf  and  my  respect,  1  assure 
yiiur  Msijesty  I  would  make  use  of  them  ; 
there  remains,  theU|  nothing  more  for 
nil!  to  Kiy,  but  to  conjure  you  onuu 
iipiin  tu  re-establish  me  in  your  favour, 
and  to  assure  you  tluit  nothing  in  tlie 
world  shall  change  the  tender  resfKHst 
I  owe  you,  being,  with  great  submis- 
sion, 

'*  Sir,  your  Majesty's  most  humble 
and  most  obedient  son,  subject,  and 
servant,  Fuedeuick." 

"  SL  JamuTt,  Au§uM  SO,  1737. 

'*  Madam, 

**  I  think  it  my  duty  to  thank  yon 
once  more,  most  humbly,  for  the  honour 
vou  have  done  the  Princess  and  me,  in 
being  godmother  to  our  daughter.  I  am 
extremely  mortified  that  the  Kind's 
prohibition  hinders  me  from  doing  itoy 
word  of  mouth.  Nothing  else  should 
stop  me.  I  flatter  myself,  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  your  good  offices,  joined  to 
the  letter  I  have  done  myself  the  honour 
to  write  fo  the  King  on  that  subject, 
will  procure  me  that  permission,  and 
that  I  siiull  soon  have  tiie  satisfaction  to 
appear  before  you  agiiin. 

**  I  am,  with  all  im.iginable  respect, 
Madiim,  your  most  humble  and  most 
obedient  son  and  servant, 

"  Fksdbkick." 

With  the  tone  of  these  lettcn  their 
Majesties  were  so  little  satisfied,  that 
tbey  resolved  to  turn  the  Prince  out  of 
St.  James's,  without  further  dehiv.  Ac- 
cordingiy,  tiie  following  official  messjige 


was  prepared,  and  on  S:itiirday,  the  tenth 
of  September,  oouveyvd  from  Hampton 
Court  by  the  Duk<«  of  Grafton  and 
Richmond  and  L'jnl  Pembroke  to  th« 
Prince  at  St.  James's :— > 

"  Gborob  R. 

*-The  professions  yon  have  lately 
made  in  your  letters  of  your  peculiar 
regard  to  me,  are  so  contradictory  to  all 
your  nction^,  that  I  cannot  suffer  my- 
self to  be  imiNised  on  by  them. 

**  Yon  know  very  well,  you  did  not 
give  the  intimation  to  me  or  to  the 
Uue<-n  that  the  Princess  was  with  child, 
or  breeding,  until  within  less  than  a 
month  of  the  birth  of  the  young  Prin- 
cess. Yi»n  removed  the  Princess  twice  in 
the  wivk  imuuHliittely  preceding  the  day 
of  )ier  delivery  from  the  place  of  my 
residence,  in  eipect;ition,  as  you  have 
vfiluiitsirily  declared,  of  her  labour ;  and 
]>oth  times,  upon  your  retuni,  you  in- 
dustriously  concealed  from  the  know- 
leilge  of  me  and  the  Queen  every  circum- 
stance rehting  to  this  important  affair : 
and  you  at  last,  without  giving  any  no- 
tice to  me  or  to  tho  Queen,  precipitately 
hurried  the  Princess  from  Hamptim 
Court,  in  a  condition  not  to  be  naumi. 
After  having  ^hus,  in  execution  of  jour 
determined  measures,  exposeil  both  tho 
Princess  and  her  child  to  the  gnaUst 
perils,  you  now  plead  surprise  and  ten- 
derness for  the  Princess,  as  the  only 
motives  that  occasioned  these  repeated 
indignities  offered  to  me,  and  to  tlie 
Queen,  jour  mother. 

**  Tins  extravagant  and  unduttful  be- 
haviour, in  so  essential  a  point  ts  tho 
birth  of  an  heir  to  my  crown,  is  such  an 
evidence  of  your  premeditated  defiance 
of  me,  and  such  a  contempt  of  my  au- 
thority, and  of  the  natural  right  be- 
longinff  to  your  parents,  as  cannot  be 
excuseo,  by  the  pretended  innocence  of 
your  intentions,  nor  palliated  or  dis- 
guised by  specious  words  only ;  but  the 
whole  tenor  of  jour  conduct,'  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  IS  so  entirely  void  of  nail 
dutv  to  me,  that  I  have  louff  had  reason 
to  be  highly  offended  wiUi  you,  and 
until  you  withdraw  vour  regard  and 
coiifidt  uce  from  those  by  whoso  instiga- 
tion and  advice  you  are  directed  and 
encouraged  in  your  unwarrantable  be- 
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hariour  to  me  and  to  the  Queen,  and 
until  you  return  to  your  duty,  you  shall 
nut  reside  in  my  palace,  which  1  will  not 
auffiT  to  be  roa«le  the  resort  of  them, 
who,  nnder  the  appearance  of  an  attach- 
ment to  you,  foment  the  division  which 
yon  hare  mode  in  my  family,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  common  iutenst  of  the 
whole  in  this  situation.  I  will  rcceire 
no  reply  but  when  your  actions  manifi'St 
a  just  sense  of  your  duty  and  submis- 
sion, that  may  induce  nio  to  pardon 
what  at  present  I  must  justly  resent. 

**  In  the  meantime,  it  is  my  pleasure 
that  you  Icarc  St.  James's  witli  all  your 
family  when  it  can  bo  done  without  pre- 
judice or  inconvenience  to  the  Princi-ss. 
I  shall  leave  to  the  Princess  the  care  of 
my  g7:inddaughtL'r  until  a  proiKT  time 
culls  upon  me  to  consider  ut  her  educa- 
tion. 

"  (%w«0  G.  R." 

Whilst  this  hnmiliatinjr  mrssn!;:c  wns 
b<'ing  read  to  him,  the  Prince  became 
agitated  and  distressed,  and  before  dis- 
missing the  bearers  thereof,  he  bc^ed 
them  '*  to  present  his  duty  to  the  King, 
and  say  he  was  very  sorry  for  what  had 
happened"*  The  next  morning,  at 
breakfast,  the  Queen  wisk^  to  God  thai 
the  might  never  eee  him  again.  And  she 
bad  her  wish  :  the  last  meeting  on  earth 
of  the  estranged  royal  mother  and  son, 
was  on  the  previous  ninth  of  August, 
when  the  Pnnce,  by  kneeling  down  in 
the  dirt,  and  kissing  her  Majesty's  hand, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  popu- 
lace at  the  gate  of  St.  James's,  as  be  led 
her  to  her  coach,  caused  her  indignation 
to  shrink  into  snpreme  contempt,  llie 
King  spoke  with  equal  harshness  against 
his  '*  puppy  of  a  son.**  ^  He  has  too 
little  sense,"  remarked  the  royal,  but 
stem,  unforgiving  parent,  **to  feel  his 

i>resent  degradation,  and,  as  he  only 
isteus  to  boobies,  fools,  and  madmen, 
those  about  him  are  not  likely  to  lay  his 
case  before  his  eyes  in  its  true  colours." 
His  Majesty  then  described  the  Prince's 
household  in  anything  but  flattering 
terms :  Lord  Carnarvon  he  designated  a 
lialf-witted  coxcomb ;  Lord  Townshcnd 
a  wrong-headed  booby ;  Lord  North  a 
poor  creature ;  I.ord  Haltimon:  a  mad, 
•  Lord  Her\*ev. 


unprincipled  fellow;  and  yonng  Lum* 
ley  a  strutting  pnppy. 

On  the  twelflh  of  September,  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  toeother  with  their 
daughter  and  their  whole  household,  re- 
moved from  St  James's  to  Kew ;  they 
were  not  allowed  to  take  a  particle  of  the 
furniture  with  them  ;  anu  when  it  was 
suggested  that  they  should  be  pi-rmittc-d 
to  take  the  chests  and  other  articles  of  ne- 
cessity, as  they  could  not  carry  away 
their  clothes  like  dirty  linen  in'  a  bas- 
ket, the  King  sharply  answered,  *'  Why 
not  ?  a  basket  is  quite  good  enough  for 
them.**  The  Queen  pretended  to 
wish  that  this  permission  should  be 
granted  to  them ;  *'  but,'*  observes  Lord 
llervey,  »*  the  King's  perseverance  in 
being  a^.iinst  it,  is  u  full  proof  that  she 
was  iigaiiist  it  too."  On  reaching  Kcw, 
the  Prinee  sent  for  Lord  Carteret,  Sir 
William  Windham,  and  Mr.  Poulteney; 
and  the  King,  when  informed  of  tliis 
fact,  observed  to  Lord  IJervey,  "  Ah  ! 
they  will  soon  be  tired  of  the  puppy ; 
fur,  besides  a  scoundrel,  he  is  such  u 
fool,  that  he  will  talk  more  fiddle-faddle 
to  them  in  a  day  than  any  old  woman 
talks  in  a  week." 

The  Prince,  at  this  period,  wished  to 
address  another  letter  to  the  Queen, 
but  as  correspondence  with  his  parents 
was  interdicted,  he  caused  Lord  Balti- 
more to  write  aa  follows  to  Lord  Gran- 
tham: 

"  Lembm,  SepL  13,  VST, 
"  Mt  Lord, 

"  1  have  in  my  hands  a  letter  fnuu 
his  Royal  Highness  to  the  Queen,  which 
1  am  commanded  to  give  or  transmit  to 
your  Lordship;  and  as  I  am  afraid  it 
might  be  improper  for  me  to  wait  on 
Tou  at  Hampton  Court,  I  beg  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  how  and 
in  what  manner  I  may  deliver  or  send  it 
to  you.  If  I  may  presume  to  judge  of 
my  royal  master's  sentiments,  he  does 
not  conceive  himself  precluded  by  the 
King's  messages  fh>m  taking  this  the 
only  means  of  endeavouring,  as  far  as  he 
is  aole,  to  remove  his  Majesty's  displea- 
sure. 

**  I  am  your  Lordship's  very  humble 
ser^'ant, 

**  Baltimouf.." 
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To  the  abovo  Lord  Grantlmm  replied 
by  the  follow iiiir  letter,  drawn  up  by 
Sir  Robert  Wul|)ole,  at  the  Queen's  com* 
maud. 

**  HampUm  Court,  Sept.  15,  ITST. 

•*  My  Lord, 

**  I  have  laid  your  lordship's  letter 
iMrforc  the  Qiivon,  ulio  hais  coiiiinand«d 
inc  to  return  your  lord»hip  the  lullowiiig 
answer : 

"The  Queen  is  very  sorry  that  the 
Prince's  behaviour  has  given  the  King 
such  just  cause  of  otfence.  but  tliinks 
herself  constrainf<l,  by  the  King's  la^t 
message  to  the  Prince,  rroni  receiving 
liny  application  i'roni  the  Prince  upou 
that  subject. 

"  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's,  &c  , 

**  GttAXTllAM." 

Before  this  answer  reached  Kcw,  the 
Princess's  vice-chamberlain.  Sir  AVil- 
lium  Irby,  brought  ihe  following  un- 
dated letter  from  the  Princess  to  the 
King  to  Lord  Pembroke,  who  delivered 
it  to  his  Majesty  on  the  morning  of  the 
fllU'enih  of  September. 

"Siu, 

**  It  is  with  all  possible  respect  that 
I  take  the  liberty  to  thank  your  Majesty 
most  humbly  for  the  honour  tou  were 
pleased  to  cio  me  in  being  goafuther  to 
my  daughter.  I  should  not  have  failed  to 
rome  myself  and  pay  my  duty  to  you  at 
Hampton  Court,  to  thank  you  by  word 
of  mouth :  but  as  I  have  at  present  the 
misfortune  to  be  debarred  that  honour, 
1  hope  Tour  Majesty  will  not  be  db- 
pleased  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  doing 
It  in  writing.  It  u  a  great  aggravation 
of  rov  sorrow  upon  this  occasion,  to  find 
that  by  the  Prince's  tenderness  for  me  1 
am  the  innocent  cause  of  his  disgrace ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  if  I  had  had  leave 
to  throw  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  I 
could  iiave  explained  the  Prince's  con- 
duct in  a  manner  that  would  have  soft- 
ened your  Majesty's  resentment.  How 
much  am  I  to  be  pitied,  sir,  that  an  in- 
cident so  grateful  to  me  and  at  the  same 
time  so  agreeable  to  the  public,  should 
unfortunately  become  the  unhappv  cause 
of  tt  division  in  the  family.  I  shall 
trouble  your  Majesty  no  further  than  to 


assure  you  that  aa  it  it  to  yon  I  owe  nil 
my  happiness,  so  to  you  I  flatter  myself, 
that  I  sliuU  likewise  soon  owe  tlie  quiet 
of  mv  life. 

**  I  am,  with  all  the  rrspcet  imajn- 
nable,  sir,  your  Majesty's  most  humbU 
and  most  obedient  (laughter, 

"  AcccitT.v." 

This  letter  his  Majesty,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  Robert  \^'alpolc,'  thus  an- 
swered on  the  eighteenth  of  September : 

**  I  am  sorry,  madam,  that  anything 
should  happen  to  give  you  tlie  leiukt  un- 
easiness ;  it  is  a  misfortune  to  you,  hut 
not  owing  to  me,  that  you  are  involvnl 
in  the  consequences  of  your  husband's 
inoxcusiible  conduct.  I  pity  you  to  soc 
you  tirst  exfMMied  to  the  utmost  danger  in 
the  execution  of  his  designs,  and  riim 
made  the  plea  for  a  series  of  repeated  in- 
dignities offered  to  me.  I  wisn  some  in- 
sinuations in  your  letter  had  been  omit- 
ted, which,  however,  I  do  not  impute  to 
you,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  from 
you  they  proceed. 

'•  G.  R.' 

On  the  morning  of  Siindav,  Septembec 
eighteen,  and  whilst  the  above  was  on 
its  road  to  Kew,  Sir  William  Irby  ar- 
rived at  Hampton  Court  with  the  sub- 
joined letter  from  the  Princess  to  tlie 
Queen. 

'Kew,  Sept.  17.  \m. 

**  Madam, 

**  I  take  the  liberty  most  humbly  to 
thnnk  your  Majesty  for  ihe  honour  you  did 
me  in  coming  twice  to  see  me,  and  also 
for  having  been  pleased  to  be  godmother 
to  my  daughter.  I  am  extremely  mor- 
tified that  1  could  not  do  it  in  |)erson, 
:is  I  certainly  should  have  done  if  the 
King's  orders  had  not  put  it  out  of  my 
]X>wer.  I  am  extremely  concerned  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  conduct  of  tho 
Prince  has  been  represented  to  your 
Majesty,  and  especially  in  the  article  re- 
lating to  our  two  journeys  from  Hamp- 
ton Court  to  London  the  week  before 
I  was  brought  to  bed.  I  can  venture  to 
assure  your  Majesty  that  the  physicians 
and  the  midwife  were  then  of  opinion 
that  I  should  not  lic>in  before  the  month 
of  Si-pti  mb(  r,  and  that  the  pain  I  com- 
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plained  of  vas  only  the  cliolic ;  and  in- 
de«d.  Madam,  is  it  credible  that  if  I  had 
gone  twice  to  I^imdon  with  the  design 
and  exp(H;tation  of  bfiiig  broiij^ht  to  bed, 
1  sbould  huvti  ri:iunKd  to  Ilninptor. 
Courts  I  tlattcr  myself  tlint  time  and 
your  Majvsty's  ;^oo<l  oflicrs  will  procure 
a  happy  change  to  the  present  situation 
of  affairs,  wliicli  must  atf«ct  mc  so  much 
mure  sensibly,  as  I  look  uiK>n  myself  to 
be  the  iumiet-nt  cause  of  it. 

**  I  am,  with  all  imaginable  respect, 
^[adam,  vour  most  bumble  and  most 
obedient  (laughter  and  servant, 

**  AfOVOT.V.** 

This  rpistlc  g:ivc  more  oflTenee  to  their 
Majesties  tiianany  of  the  Princestt's  pre> 
vious  ciirrfsiNiudeucc;  and  when  shown 
to  Sir  ItolK-rt  NVali>olo,  he  declared  that 
he  detected  *'  You  lie !  you  lie !  you  lie ! 
Inmi  «me  end  of  it  to  the  other."  The 
Queen's  anger  was  heightened  by  it 
having  been  reported  to  her  that  the 
Prince  bad  just  preriously  boasted  that 
when  he  became  King,  and  his  mother 
Queen  Dowager  (an  e?ent  which  it  ap- 

}  tests  he  made  certain  of),  he  would 
leece,  flay,  and  mince  her ;  his  sister 
Emily  he  would  imprison ;  and  he  would 
leave  the  Princes^  Caroline  to  starve. 
**■  Ilis  two  youngest  sisten,"  observed  the 
enmged  Qtieen,  '*be  did  not  deign  to 
mention ;  but  of  hit  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Cumlierland,  he  spoke  with  great 
affectation  of  kindness,  and  offereii  to 
relinquish  his  right  to  the  succession  of 
iJanover  in  his  &vour  for  £50,000  a 
year ',  an  offer.'*  said  Caroline,  **  which 
does  not  aitonislr  me.  for  I  always  be- 
lieved that  the  poor-spirited,  avaricious 
monster  would  sell  not  only  his  reversion 
in  the  electorate,  but  even  in  this  king- 
dom, if  the  Pretender  would  give  him 
five  Of  nix  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
present ;  hat,  thank  God !  he  has  mnthe? 
right  nor  |>owur  tosell  his  tamily.  though 
hw  fully  and  knavery  may  sometimes 
diitlress  them."  * 

Tlie  merits,  or  father  demerits,  of  the 
l:tst-qiiuted  offending  missive  from  the 
Princess  wero  wamily  discussed  by  the 
King,  Qui>en,  Lortl  llervcy,  nnci  Sir 
Robtrrt  Walpole;  and  after  the  letter  in 
*  Lunls  tiitnrey,  ClK^tf-rliold.  .nnd  ntbcrs. 


question  had  been  denounce<I  as  "  a  niosc 
abominable  piece  of  inipudenciV*  and  tiia 
Queen  had  declared  it  impossiible  to  havu 
the  lie  given  oni:  without  retiirninir  it 
even  thi>iiji:h  the  Prince  was  the  real  of- 
fender, and  "  the  I'niiccbs  unly  the  in- 
voluntary vehicle,'*  the  subjuincfl  rej^i) 
w:is  eoueitcted  and  written  and  sent  by 
the  Queen  to  the  Princess : 


<*  HampUm  Comrt,  SepL  20^  1737. 
**  I  am  very  glad,  mv  dear  Princess, 
to  hear  you  arc  iH'rfeelly  neovend  of 
your  lying-in.  \ou  may  nftiure  your- 
self, ns  you  have  never  offended  cither 
the  King  oi  me,  I  shall  never  fail  to  give 
you  every  mark  of  my  regard  and  ntfec- 
tion.  I  think  it  would  be  unbecoming 
either  of  us  to  entiT  into  a  discussion  of 
the  unhappy  division  Iteiween  the  King 
and  my  son  ;  and  when  vou  arc  truly  in- 
formed  of  the  sevend  declanitions  that 
have  been  made  relating  to  your  journey 
from  Hampton  Court,  by  whom  and  to 
whom  they  were  made,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  conduct  of  your  husband 
has  no  way  been  misrepresented.  I  hope 
time  and  due  oonsidenition  will  bring  my 
son  to  a  just  sense  of  his  duty  to  his  futhery 
which  will  be  the  only  means  of  procur- 
ing that  happy  change  which  you  can- 
not more  sincerely  wish  than  I  do. 

**  Cauolui  B.*' 

Tlie  Prince  beine  denied  the  court, 
now  made  (.  arlton  House,  in  Pall  Mall, 
his  London  rcMidonce ;  and  when  he  was 
turned  out  of  St.  James*s,  their  Majes- 
ties caused  an  order  to  be  issued,  prohi- 
biting persons  of  rank  and  birth  from 
paying  their  court  to  him  or  his  to-be- 
pitied  Princess;  but  as  this  order  was 
daily  infringed,  the  lord  ehamlierlain,  by 
their  Majesties'  commands,  issued  the 
subjoined:— 

*MIis  Majesty  having  Tma  in- 
formed that  due  regard  has  noi  oeen 
paid  to  his  order  of  the  eleventh  of  Sep- 
teml)cr,  1737,  has  thought  fit  to  didare 
that  no  person  whatsoever  who  shall  go 
to  pay  their  court  to  their  Royal  H  igh- 
nesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
shall  be  admitted  into  his  Majesty's  pre- 
senee  at  anr  of  his  royal  palaces. 


CABOUNB  Gf  XIUNDBKBCKG  AXSPACH, 


CHAriER    V. 
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tbrvtiPK  ibticro  that  ilii  mil 

$erifmtlg  ia-Dnira  uttlointht  rrin 

la  htr  mtdital  ntltttda^tt^S^irtiKg  inin 

Caiilerlmry  atlttMlt  hir  tvilAonl  edmlKin 

Acr  charerttr^Tht  Kiug'm  irutaiiln  ant 
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ilrawiiii-roam  but  >  ihurt  «bil«,  wUi-n 
Lord  Hcrrej  idvitM]  h«T  to  mire. 
She  lolil  him  ih«  renllr  ni  loo  ruij[iinl 

tu  cnlcruiiii  thecompunj^;  and  u  tixiii 
an  the  King,  wlio  thuri  •no  diicusiiii'X 
ihe  menu  ol  the  Dra^'un  of  WantlL-j,  > 
new  oprrnlic  eitmvagnnio,  wrilten  bf 
Care;,  and  cleierlr  Kt  to   miuie  bf 
Idmp«,    wu    lit   Iciiure.   he    wiu    *y- 
primt  of  hir  condition,  and  withdnxr  ; 
"telliii^her,"tanLonlUerTc;,  ''uhe 
went  bV,  tlmt  (he  hid  OTerlooked  tlie 
DuubeB  of  Norfolk.    Ths  Qaecn  apolo- 
giied   to  the  duchen,  irho  wai  the  last 
per*on  alie  apokc  lo  in  public,  asd  then 
^rtired  and  went  itnmedintelj   to  bed, 
rhcre  ih*  ^w  irone  enry  moment." 
a   the  erenin^,   cordiali  wen   admi- 
itilered.  but  wiiliout  producing  tlie  d«- 
ired  effect;    and  the  ni^ht  throngh, 
'the  Einr,  greatly  to  tlie  locooTenienca 
<r  liimeelr  and  the  Queen,  lajr  on  hie 
coDiort'g  bed  in  hi*  niglit-gooii  "    Earij 
the    next   noming    her  Majotf   ana 
bled,  by  order  oF  St.    Broibolni ;  but 
~~  10  aymptonu    of   amendment   were 
lie,  tlie  aid  of  Sir  Uaoi  Slouia  and 
.  JIulie  were  callud  in,   tnd  bf  their 
idiiee  bliilen  were  applied  to  the  legn. 
rem.ily  for  which  both  the  King  and 
Liecn  entertained  gnat  arsnion. 
On  the  elerenth  Lord  2{arth  irrtred 
SL  Jamra'a,  with  >  menage  from  ilia 
rince  of  Welei,  exprcnire  of  filial  af- 
fection,   and   requeoiing   permtMion    lo 
hii  iDrel<r-ai<±  mother.     The  Kinfr. 
receiving  tliii  neaaage,  with  demv 
)  rage,  flung  at  hii  hypocritical  ton 
ererf  curse,  denuncialion,  nnd  aril  wiih 
that  hik  inugination  could  inTeBt,ot  tui 


K  nnd   cx.i-mlin(i 

i^  dexpited  wii. 
S?  this  perioil,  when 
'^  the  Pnnce  Imd  been 
madeto  MifTrr  far  liii  niah  dieobediencc, 
end  when  her  Mujeatj  miglil,  with  ttood 
grace  and  credit  lo  her  miiternal  feclinj^ 
nsTe  extended  ti>  him  the  hanJofreeun- 
dliation,  ilieremarkcdtoLord  Herrej — 
weqtiole  Terbntini  froni  hia  lordihip'i  in- 
teniling  dinrj — "Mydcar  lord,  I  will 
pile  it  yoti,  under  my'liand,  if  run  are 
in  any  fenr  of  my  relapting,  ttiat  my 
dear  Hnl-born  ii  the  greateet  an,  and 
the  greatcat  liar,  and  the  greai«it  ea- 
niuUi.  and  tlie  greatest  beaat  in  the 
whole  world,  and  that  I  moat  heartily 
wiih  he  wiia  out  of  it-" 

Thia  moit  unnatural  with  Caroline 
did  not  liTo  to  *e«  fulfliled.  Her  own 
end  wot  &it  approaching.  3lie  had 
■  — >^    -  ■■        '    '■  •       -.tflofhaolth. 


cr  had  *i 
9   attacks  of 


fared  from  uniuiiolly 
her  aCCTct  malady  ;  wn  sua  waa  noi 
sciied  with  her  morUl  illness  tilt  Wed- 
nesday, the  ninth  of  Norember,  on 
which  day  a  powerful  doaa  of  DaflVi 
elixir,  administered  by  Hi.  Tessier, 
tailed  to  ramoTe  the  dutrtuing  lymp- 
loms  under  which  she  laboured,  and  be- 
fore noon  slie  took  to  her  bed.  But 
her  resolution  to  SToid  an  appenmnce  of 
being  ill  being  great,  she  row  in  the 
afternoon  to  preside  at  the  Wedni'idiiy 
druwinji-roum.    She  had  been  in   the 
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foul  tonj^e  utter;  and  tlien  calming 
ilown,  he  ordered  Lord  Ilcrvry  to  write, 
and,  in  the  presi-ncc  of  \vitnesB4%  read 
the  following^  answer  to  the  Prince's 
messenger  :— 

**  I  have  acquainted  tlie  King  with 
the  mc98:ig«!  ftonc  to  Lady  Ponibruke, 
and  his  Majesty  has  ordered  nte  to  say, 
that  in  the  prcsient  situation  and  circuni- 
stances,  his  Majesty  does  not  think  fit 
that  the  Priiico  s)iouId  see  the  Queen, 
and  therefore  expects  he  should  not  come 
to  St.  James's." 

**  In  the  afternoon/*  ohsorrcs  I/ord 
Herrey,  ^*  i\w  Queen  said  to  tlie  King, 

*  she  wonden «!  t/ie  Griff  (the  uick-uanie 
of  the  Prince)  had  not  sent  to  ask  to 
see  her,  yet  'It  wouhl  be  so  like  one  of 
his  pnroUren ;  but  (she  pr(>cce<Ied), 
sooner  or  Uitcr,  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
plagued  with  some  message  of  tliut  sort, 
oecaiise  he  will  think  it  will  have  a  good 
air  in  the  world  to  ask  to  see  me,  and 
perhaps  hopes  I  shall  be  fool  enough  to 
let  him  come  and  give  him  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  mr  last  breath  go  out  of  my 
body,  by  which  means  he  would  have 
the  joy  of  knowing  I  was  dead  five 
minutes  sooner  than  he  could  know  it  in 
PallMalL"* 

The  Kinjf  then  bade  her  not  be  under 
any  apprehensions  of  a  trouble  of  this 
kind,  for  that  he  had  already  taken  care 
to  prevent  it ;  and  then  related  to  her 
every  circumstance  of  the  message  he 
had  received,  and  the  answer  he  had 
returned  by  Lord  Herve^.  The  King 
told  the  Queen,  too,  that  if  she  had  the 
least  mind  to  see  her  son,  he  had  no 
objection  to  it  and  begged  her  to  do  just 
wliat  she  liked. 

**  *  I   am  so  far,'  said  the  Queen, 

*  from  desirinff  to  see  him,  that  nothing 
hut  your  absolute  commands  shall  make 
me  consent  to  it.  For  what  should  I 
see  him  ?  for  him  to  tell  me  a  hundred 
lies,  and  to  give  myself,  at  this  time,  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  no  purpose.  If 
anything  I  could  say  to  him  would 
alter  his  behaviour,  I  would  see  him 
with  all  my  heart,  but  I  know  that  ii 
imponible.  Whatever  advice  I  gave 
him,  he  would  thank  me  for,  blubber 
like  a  calf  all  the  while  I  was  speaking, 


'  and  swear  to  follow  my  directions,  and 
;  would  hui<^h  at  me  the  moment  he  was 
out  of  the  room,  and  do  just  the  contrary 
of  what  I  bade  him  the  moment  1  was 
de:id.  And  therefore,  if  I  should  grow 
worse,  and  be  weak  enoucrh  to  talk  of 
seeing  him,  1  beg  tou,  sir,  to  conclude 
that  I  dont  or  rave/' 

On  the  twelfth  (Saturday^,  the  King 
whisi>ered  to  the  Queen,  th:it  he  intended 
to  name  to  her  medical  attendants  the 
malady  from  which  she  was  suffering. 
She  entreated  him,  in  the  name  of  hea- 
ven, not  to  do  so ;  but  when  next  a 
viulent  paroxysm  of  pain  came  on, 
Uanby,  tlie  surgeon,  by  his  Majesty's 
orders,  approached  her,  and  although 
she  directed  his  attention  to  her  chest 
as  the  source  of  suffering,  he  skilfully 
slipped  his  hand  to  the  affected  pun, 
kept  it  there  till  he  had  siitisfieil  him- 
self, and  walking  up  to  the  King,  by  the 
fire-place,  spoke  to  him  in  a  whisper. 
Starting  suddenly  up  in  bed,  Caroline 
fixed  her  eyes  ui)on  Knnby  with  a  glassy 
stare,  and  vehemently  exclaimed,  **  Tuu 
blockhead !  you  are  telling  the  King  I 
have  a  rupture  ;  **  and  on  the  surgeon 
asuring  her  that  such  was  the  ease,  and 
not  a  moment's  time  was  to  be  lost,  the 
discovery  caused  her  to  weep,  the  only 
tears  she  was  known  to  shed  during  her 
trying  illness.  The  eminent  surgeons, 
Shipton  and  Bussier,  were  now  called 
in,  and  an  operation  with  the  knife  was 
proposed,  but  ultimately  it  was  agreed 
to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  tumour  by 
means  less  violent  The  treatment  was 
painful,  but  the  Queen  bore  it  with  for- 
titude. Her  daughter,  Caroline,  who 
had  affectionately  and  a^idnously 
watched  and  nursed  her,  became,  this 
same  Saturday  afternoon,  hendf  so  un- 
well, that  Kanby  bled  her.  She  was 
adrised  to  retire  to  her  apartments,  but 
refused  so  to  do,  and  at  night  she  slept 
on  a  couch  in  a  chamlier  adjoining  that 
in  which  her  mortally.ill  mother  lay. 
Lord  Uervey  also,  worn  ont  with  watch- 
ing, lay  on  a  mattrass  on  the  floor,  at 
the  foot  of  her  oouch ;  the  King  went 
to  bed,  and  the  Prinoen  Emily  sat  up 
with  the  Queen. 

On  Sunday,  the  surgeons  pronounced 
that  the  wound  which  caused  the  Queenli 
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siiffi'iinp^  liitd  be<;^nii  to  mortifT,  and,  as 
a  coiueq.iencc,  death  must  speedily  en- 
sue. **  This  terrible  and  dreaded  intcUU 
f^mee  '*  was  imparted  to  all,  and  the 
Queen  herself  was  the  least  disconcerted 
or  distressed  by  it.  She  took  leave  of 
the  King  and  her  children^ the  de- 
tested FriO'-  and  the  Princess  of  Orange 
excepted — with  solemn  resi^ation.  To 
lier  farourite  son.  the  Dnkc  of  Cumber- 
hind,  she  gave  whoK'sume  advice. 
After  recommending  him  to  be  as  a  prop 
to  his  father  in  his  old  :i«:c,  she  enjoined 
him  not  to  mortify  hi^  brother,  the 
Prince,  but  simply  to  endeavour  to  out- 
shine him  by  superior  merit.  To  the 
Princess  Caroline,  she  consigned  the 
care  of  the  younger  Prinei-sscsi,  Louisa 
and  Mary.  Isiic  had  little  to  say  to  the 
Princess  Amelia;  and  she  expressed  a 
desire  not  to  see  her  daughter  Anne, 
Princess  of  Orange,  wito  accortliii^ly 
was  excluded  from  her  presence,  iicr 
parting  interview  with  the  King  wns 
serious,  but  singuhir.  Taking  a  ruby 
ring  oif  her  finger,  and  placing  it  on  the 
finger  of  the  King,  "  she  said."  observes 
I^rd  Henrey,  "  'This  is  the  last  thing  I 
have  to  give  you ;  naked  I  came  to  you, 
imd  naked  I  go  from  you.  I  had  every- 
thing I  ever  possessed  from  you,  and 
to  you  whatever  I  have  I  return.  My 
will  von  will  find  a  short  one ;  I  give 
all  I  have  to  you/  '*  She  then  enjoined 
the  King  to  marry  ag>iin  after  her  death ; 
ni)on  which,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  sobbing  aloud  between  each 
word,  stammered  out,  **  No,  I  will  then 
have  mistresses.'* 

"  Ah,  nion  Dieu !"  replied  the  Qneen, 
''  the  one  need  not  prevent  the  other." 

"  I  know,"  observes  Lord  Hervey, 
**thi8  episode  will  hardly  be  credited, 
but  it  is  literally  true."* 

This  strange  scene  concluded,  Caroline 
fell  into  u  profound  sleep ;  and  the  King, 
believing  she  was  dying,  remained  by 
her  side,  and  repeatedly  kissed  her,  and 
muttered :  "  *  It  is  over,  she  will  suffer 
no  more.'  But,  to  his  agreeable  astonisii- 
raent,  she  awoke  ag:iin  greatly  refreshed, 
and  after  declaring  that  her  nasty  heart 
would  not  break  yet.  she  expressed  a 
ooDviction  that  she  should  linger  on  till 
*  Lord  Uerrey,  voL  ii.  p.  616. 


the  Wednesday.*'*  "  She  was  horn,-  sIm 
sai<i,  **  on  a  \V^ednesday,  married  on  a 
Wednesday,  gave  birth  to  her  first  child 
on  a  Wednesday,  heard  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  Lite  King's  death  on  a 
Wednesday,  was  crowned  on  a  Wednes- 
day, and  she  believed  that  she  shoidd 
die  on  a  Wednesday."  Caroline  had 
expressed  indifference  a«  to  luddinsr  a 
psirting  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Wsil- 
pole;  but  when  the  great  man  was 
iisheriHl  into  her  pres«>nce,  she  addressnl 
him  in  these  words — *'Mv  good  Sir 
Robert,  you  see  me  in  a  very  indifferent 
situation.  I  have  nothing  to  ssiy  to  yon 
but  to  recommend  the  King,  my  children, 
and  the  kingdom  to  your  care."  This 
recommendatiun  alarmc<l  the  minister, 
wiio  feared  it  wciuld  bring  down  the 
King's  envy  and  ill- will  upon  him. 
These  fears,  however,  provetl  ground- 
h-ss;  and  after  the  Queen's  death,  the 
King's  regard  for  Sir  Robert  increased, 
as  it  seemed,  for  her  sake.  Wlien  the 
surgeons  ag:iin  dreflse<l  her  Majesty's 
wounds  on  Sunday,  tiiey  declared  tliat 
the  mortification  fiad  not  spread,  and 
giive  faint  hopes  of  her  recovery.  The 
truth  was,  they  had  mistaken  indamma- 
tion  for  mortiticsition  ;  and  now.  in  their 
ei^i-ness  to  repair  their  error,  they,  held 
out  hopes  of  recovery,  which  proved 
transitory.  Caroline  c*>ntinued  to  grow 
worse,  but  she  submitted  to  painful  ope- 
rations with  extraordinary  fortitude  and 
resignation;  and  when  the  tortures  of 
tlie  knife  or  the  probe  did  oecasiooally 
extort  from  her  an  involuntary  groan, 
she  invariably  apologised  to  the  sur- 
geons, and  bade  them  to  do  their  duty 
without  heeding  her  silly  oompLiints. 

On  Wednesday  a  murmur  ran  through 
the  city  and  the  court  that  the  dying 
Queen  had  not  yet  made  her  peace  with 
God.  And  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  rather 
than  offend  popular  prejuaioe,  recom- 
mended that  Dr.  Potter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  should  be  sent  for.  **  This 
farce  must  be  played.  Madam,"  he  ol>- 
served  to  the  Princess  Amelia,  ^*  and  the 
archbishop  will  act  it  very  welL  You 
may  bid  him  be  as  short*  as  yon  will. 
It  will  do  the  Queen  no  hurt,  no  more 
than  any  good ;  and  it  will  satisfy  all 
*  Lord  Ilenrey,  vol.  IL  p.  516L 
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tlic  wise  and  goo<1  fools  who  will  call  \u 
ttU  athvistH  if  wc  don't  pretend  to  be  as 
Croat  fools  as  tbey  are."*  Accordingly, 
l)r.  Potter  was  commanded  to  attend 
her  ^(ajesty  morninq;s  and  evenings. 
She  receiTcd  the  primate  with  pleasure, 
although  she  likcid  him  not,  and  paid 
devout  attention  to  his  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations, but  refused  to  receive  the 
siicrament.  Tliis  refusal,  it  is  sup{)osed, 
was  occasioned  by  her  firm  determina- 
tion not  to  lKN:uine  reconciled  to  her 
hated  son  Fritz,  who,  it  must  he  ob- 
servetl,  in  palliaticm  of  this  unmatemal 
conduct  of  the  dying  Queen,  she  herst'If 
knew  was  at  this  very  time  anxiously 
watching  to  exult  over  her  death, 
and  who,  in  his  impatience  to  receive 
the  awful  tidings,  was  hcanl  to  exclaim  : 
"  Well,  we  shall  have  gj»od  news  soon  ; 
slie  can't  hold  out  tiiiich  longer."  What 
a  fearful,  unchrisitisin,  family  picture  is 
this ;  and  yet  the  Queen  is  said  to  have 
died  "in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  christian." 
And  furthermore,  the  author  of  an  essay 
on  her  charartcr,  published  in  1738, 
asserts,  that  when  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  this  world  were  at  an  end,  she  fre> 
quently  declared  "That  she  had  made 
it  the  business  of  her  life  to  discharge 
her  duty  to  God  and  man  in  the  best 
manner  she  was  able ;  that,  as  she  had 
no  heavy  burden  upon  her  conscience, 
she  hoped  God  would  pardon  her  in- 
firmities  and  accept  of  the  sincerity  of 
her  endeavours,  which  were  always  in- 
tended to  promote  the  king's  honour 
and. the. prosperity  of  the  kini^dom ;  that 
she  was  a  hearty  well-wisher  to  the 
libertiea  of  the  nation;  that  if  she  had 
been  mistaken  in  any  part  of  her  con- 
duct, it  was  from  an  error  of  her  judg- 
ment, not  her  will ;  that  she  could  not 
charge  herself  with  a  thought  of  having 
unjustly  given  an  hour's  pain  to  any 
one  person  in  the  world ;  and  that  she 
had  studied  all  the  means  that  were  in 
her  power  of  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  roytd  family,  and  strength- 
ening the  common  interest  of  all  who 
wished  well  to  the  King's  govern- 
ment." f     1 1  wjis  generally  believed  that 

*  Loud  Uftrvef .  voL  il.  p.  5V7. 
t  Aa  Emw7  bitrArdN  the  Churaeter  of  her 
Uto  >lAjMty,  CttruUua,  &&,  p.  34. 


I  she  was  extremely  pioos,  and  partial  to 
the  study  of  divinity;  but  this  belief 
was  occasioned  hv  a  partiality  which  she 
evinced  through  life  for  theological  con- 
troversy, and  by  her  having,  since  1736, 
occasionallv  amused  herself,  during 
breakfast,  oy  reading  "  Butler's  Analogy 
of  lleligion  to  Human  Nature."  a  booK 
of  which  Iloadly,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
remarked,  that  to  only  look  at  it  gave 
him  the  head-ache. 

The  King  now  began  to  exhibit  a 
most  unseemly  mixture  of  brutality  and 
tenderness  towards  his  dying  consort. 
To  his  children  and  his  friends  he  lauded 
her  OS  being  "the  best  wife,  the  best 
mother,  the  best  companion,  tho  best 
friend,  and  the  best  woman  that  ever 
was  bom."*  Her  head,  heart,  temper, 
were  also  of  the  best,  lie  s;iid;  and  in 
her  was  blended  all  the  soilness  and  de- 
licacy of  woman,  with  the  cotirnge  and 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  whilst,  ex- 

'  traordinary  as  it  may  appear,  he  with 
the  same  breath,  and'  with  all  seeming 
sincerity  and  seriousness,  declared,  that 
"  if  she'  had  not  been  his  wife,  he  would 
rather  have  had  her  for  his  mistress  than 
any  other  woman  upon  earth."  Such 
was  the  theme  which  now,  it  appeared, 
wholly  absorbed  the  thoughts  of  the 
Kin|^,  and  on  whieh  he  was  almost  un- 
ceasingly expatiating  at  great  length ; 
and  yet  so  inconstant  was  his  temper, 
so  haoitoally  brutal  his  manners,  that  at 
this  same  period  he  scarcely  once  entered 
the  presence  of  his  beloved  Caroline- 
he  doubtless  loved  her  as  well  as  such  a 
husband  could  love  a  wife — without 
snapping  aad  erowling  as  thongfa  be 
hatea  her.  When  pain  had  rendered 
her  restless,  and  she  desired  to  sleep,  he 
peevishly  remarked,  *'How  the  devil 
should  yon  sleep,  wlieu  you  will  never 
lie  still  a  moment!  Tou  are  always 
moving  about— nobody  can  sleep  in  that 
manner ;  and  that  is  always  your  way ; 
you  never  take  the  proper  method  to  ret 
what  you  want,  and  then  you  wonder 
you  have  it  nof'f  Another  time,  when 
he  noticed  that  she  was  vacantly  gazing 
with  glassy  eyes  at  the  window,  he 
snappishly ' remarked  to  her,    "What 

*  Hervej*!  Hamoln. 
t  Usrvoj's  MeoMirs. 
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the  deuce  are  you  starinf^  at  now  ?  AVhr 
<lo  you  fli  your  cvct  in  that  faahiou  ? 
Wliy,  you  look  like  a  calf  with  his 
throat  cut."  These,  and  many  other 
equally  uncouth  remarks,  the  |K'CuIiiiit 
King  meant  for  tokens  of  affection,  and 
in  most  instances  they  were  received  as 
such  by  the  mortuUy-sick  Uneen. 

Thus  matteni  proceeded;  the  King 
alternately  snubbing  and  eulogizing;  his 
di-ath-strH:ken  consort  and  the  Prin- 
cess Aniflia,  annoyed  at  her  futlier 
mingling,  as  he  did,  much  of  self-laud- 
ation with  his  praise  of  her  mother, 
calling  him  a  tiresome  fool,  liar,  and 
coward,  whose  stories  made  her  sick. 
Thb  Queen  still  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  twentieth,  she  felt 
that  hiT  end  wns  drawing  ni|;h,  and 
dfiuaiided  of  Tessier,  her  physician, 
*'How  long  can  this  kstf"  **  Your 
Majesty  will  soon  be  eased  of  your 
pain,"  was  the  reply.  **  The  sooner  the 
(letter/'  she  remarked ;  asd  then  prayed 
aloud  extemporaneously,  and  with  a  tfow 
of  eloquence  which  fully  demonstrated 
the  power  and  vigour  of  her  mind,  and 
astonished  all  present.  But  the  last  pe- 
riod of  this  melancholy  scene  was  yet 
to  come ;  about  ten  in  the  evening,  when 
her  vpeech  began  to  falter,  and  sue  was 
thought  to  be  expiring,  slie  summoned 
all  her  stren^h,  all  the  powers  of  her 
departing  spirit,  to  assist  her  for  one 
glorious  moment,  that  she  might  die  in 
a  manner  becoming  a  gre>it  Queon.  She 
requested  to  be  raised  up  in  bed,  and  us 
she  grew  fiunt,  by  her  own  desire  was 
twice  sprinkled  with  water.  She  desired 
all  present  to  kneel  and  pray  for  her ; 
and  whilst  prayen  were  being  read,  she 
murmured,  *' Louder  yet,  louder,  that 
I  may  hear."  And  after  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  concluded,  in  which  slie 
joined  at  well  as  her  fiuling  stren^h 
permitted,  she,  with  eyes  fixed  and  dim, 
and  with  a  Toice  more  sepulchral  than 
earthly,  uttered  a  protracted  so — o—o  ! 
ealmly  waved  her  hand  in  token  of 
forewell  to  thoee  around  her,  and  tran- 

auilly  laying  down,  expired  just  as  the 
lock  struck  eleven.    The  Princess  Ca- 
roline held  a  looking-glass  to  her  lips, 
and  finding  it  not  the  least  sullied  hy  j 
hseath,  exclaimed,    "'Tis  over,"    aud , 


ittimiHliatelv  ceased  to  weep.  The  King 
n'peatetUy  kiiised  the  face  and  hands  of 
the  lifvles:*  clay,  and  tlien  retiretl  to 
rest ;  but  a  superstitions  dread  of  appur- 
ritions,  ghosts,  and  witches  prevented 
him  from  sleeping  alone;  as  on  that 
night,  and  every  succeeding  night  for 
sevenil  weeks  afterwards,  he  caused  one 
of  his  pages  to  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  him. 

The  King  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  his 
consort.  During  her  illness,  harsh  as 
his  conduct  had  licen,  he  had  assiduously 
watched  by  her  bed-side,  and  taken  but 
little  food  or  rest.  He  inccssantlr  wept 
for  several  days  after  her  death,  and 
when  the  first  overpowering  emotions  of 
grief  had  pus^od  nway,  he  took  to  re- 
counting her  history,  niinglvd  with  thut 
of  his  own,  from  the  hour  he  was  fir^t 
acquainted  with  her  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  AVhiUt  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks,  he  would  again  aud 
again  enumerate  her  virtues  and  charms, 
and  attribute  to  her  person  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  captivating,  and  to  her 
mind  and  heart  all  that  was  excelleut, 

f[reat,  good,  and  holy;  but  hit  grief, 
ike  his  general  conduct,  was  lingular, 
and  Lord  Hervey  assures  nt  that  *'  any 
unexpected  event,  if  in  the  least  d^ree 
ludicrous,  would  be  sure  to  cause  him, 
in  the  midst  of  his  tears,  to  burst  into  a 
roar  of  loud  laughter."  Nevertheless, 
few  royal  widowers  have  felt  the  lost  of 
a  wife  more  keenly  than  did  Geonre  II.; 
with  a  flood  of  tears  he  told  Walpole 
that  Caroline  had  been  more  than  hit 
right  hand  to  him ;  and  now  that  the 
was  gone,  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  or 
which  way  to  turn  himself.  Some  time 
afterwards,  early  one  morning,  before 
rising,  he  remarked  to  liaron  Urinkman, 
one  of  his  German  attendants.  *'  I  hear 
you  Iiave  a  portrait  of  my  wife,  whieh 
she  gave  you,  and  which  is  a  better  like- 
ness than  any  in  my  possession ;  bring 
it  to  me."  It  was  broueht ;  the  King 
gazed  at  it,  seemed  greaUy  affected,  and 
afler  a  brief  pause  said,  **  It  is  very  like 
her ;  put  it  upon  the  chair  at  the  foot  of 
my  bed,  and  leave  it  till  I  ring."  Two 
hours  afterwards,  the  baron  was  sum- 
moned; and  the  Kine,  with  eyes  swoUea 
with  weeping,  looked  at  him,  and  point- 
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incto  the  portniit,  exclaimed,  '*Tttko 
it  uway,  take  it  nwar ;   1  never  yet  saw 
the  woman  worthy  to  buckle  her  shoe.'* 
The  remains  of  Queen  Caroline  were 
interred,  with   imposing  obsequies,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  Dt*t'i'nil)er,  in  a  new 
▼niilt  in  Hour}*  t!ic  Ki;^htirs  chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abbt-y,  where  the  King, 
hy  his  own  orders,  was  afterwards  burira 
by  her   side.     The  proc(*ssion   set   out 
from  ihe  Princess  chamber  adjoining  the 
House  of  Lords.    The  cofHn  was  richly 
ornamented,  and  the  pall  was  supported 
by  the  Dukes  of  Richmond,  Montague, 
Arpryle,    Buccleugh,    St.    Albun's,    und 
Ki-ut,  six  in  all.     The  Princess  Amelia, 
nnd  not  tlic  King,  was  chief  mourner. 
She  was  supported   hy  two  dukes ;  two 
duchesses,  assisted  bv  Lord  Robert  Mou- 
tsigiie,  bore  her  tniiu,  and  six  duche>ses 
and  ten  countesses  actetl  as  lier  nssist- 
ants.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilcox,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  and   Dean   of   Westminster, 
read  the  burial  service.     Tlie  choir,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
performers,  chauutetl  **  the  ways  of  Ziou 
do  mourn."  on  anthem  set  to  music  by 
the  great  composer  Handel  for  the  oo- 
casion,  and  Garter  King  at- Arms  pro- 
claimed her  Majesty's  style  and   titles 
OS  follows."   "Thus  it  has  pleased  Al- 
iiiighcy  Oo<I  to  take  out  of  this  transitory 
life,  to  his  divfuc  mercy,  the  Ute  most 
hi(^h,  most  migiity,  and  most  excellent 
Pnncess  Caroline,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Queen  Consort  of  the  most  high,  most 
mighty,   and   most    excellent  monarch 
George  II.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  IrelaiuC 
defender  of  the  faith,  whom  God  bless 
and  preserre  with  lon^  life,  httdtli,  and 
honour,  and  all  worldly  happiness." 

Mauy  epitaphs  and  political  eulogies 
were  written  to  the  memory  of  the  con- 
sort of  Georre  II.  Of  these  we  select 
the  subjoincastunzas,  which  possess  the 
double  merit  of  elegance  and  Drvvity : 

**  Hev  soon  frail  roj»\tj  Is  o'er. 

That  fame  deluded  moiuurebs  trust; 
To-day  thoir  greatness  we  adore, 
To-morrow  trample  oa  their  doat. 

IJow  near  oblirion  to  renown, 

The  Olid  of  fflory  to  its  bluoni ; 
The  altar  where  she  took  her  crown, 

Cloee  to  the  spot  that  boasts  her  tomb. 


Thus  state  and  msjesty  are  loet 
And  death  reemits  its  empty  iimst 

Thus  the  rain  pomp,  the  mighty  bnaat: 
To  sllenee  and  the  shade  r^tunis." 

After  the  death  of  Quern  Caroline,  the 
King  did  not  ag:iin  marr>'.  but  he  acted 
iui  he  hud  ssiid  he  would— lie  kept  mi9> 
tri-sscs  in  a  manner  more  openly  than 
heretofore.     The  feud  continuetl  to  nigu 
between  the  monarch  and  his  heir,  Priiiec 
Frederick ;  nnd  when,  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  17o8,  the  bttcr  became  the  father 
of  a  son,  who  was  chri.stencd  Oeurgr, 
and  ultimately  ascended  (he  throne  of 
Britain,  by  the  title  of  George  III.,  the 
former,  so  far  us  circumstances  permitted, 
avoided  all  notice  or  mention  of  tlie  fact. 
The  Prince,  however,  by  a  coalition  of 
his  own  p;irtisuns  and  the  country  p:irty, 
became  the  leader  of  a  powerfid'opposi- 
tion,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  1742, 
succeeded  in  driving  from  office  Queen 
Caroline's  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpolc, 
a  measure  followed  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  at  the  time  was  called  a 
reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the 
Prince.     "  On  Thursday  night,"  writes 
Horace  Wulpole,  in  a  letter  dated  Fe< 
bruary  the  eighteenth,  1742,  "  Mr.  Pult- 
ney  went  to  the  Prince,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  Argyle.  etcetera,  prevailed 
on  him  to  write  to  the  King.     IJc  was 
so  long  determining,  that  it  was  eleven 
at  night  before  the  King  received  his 
letter.    Yesterday  morning  the  Prince, 
attended  by  two  of  his  lords,  two  erooms 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  Lord  Scarbo- 
rough, his  treiieiircr,  went  to  the  King  s 
levee.     The  King  said.  « How  does  the 
Princess  do  ?  I  hope  she  is  well'    Tiio 
Prince  kisBOfl  his  hand,  and  this  was  all. 
He  returned  to  Carlton  House,  whither 
crowds  went  to  him.    He  spoke  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pelham,  but 
would  not  to  the  tiiree  dukes,  Richmond, 
Grafton,  ond  Marlborough.     At  night 
the  royal  family  were  all  at  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk's,  and  the  streets  were  illumi- 
nated and  bonfired."    This  reconciliation 
brought  to  tiie  Prince  an  addition  to  his 
incoiuu  of  £50,'  00  a  year,  the  restoration 
of  his  guards,  and  other  important  lu- 
Tours.   But  withal,  it  proved,  as  Waipole 
now  Earl  of  Oxford,  {jrophecied,  **a  men 
sham,  of  short  duRitiou."     Towards  the 
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Prince  tlie  King  gjailually  became  more 
and  more  cool  and  insulcnt,  the  Prince 
conducted   Innuelf  with   cqiud    irapro- 

Sriety  towards  tlie  King,  and  in  17-17, 
e  and  hit  party  joiiicil  the  opposition, 
%»ith  a  firm  determination  nut  to  again 
desert  them. 

The  fend  betwti>n  tht-  two  first  per- 
sonages in  the  reulm  now  became  a 
matter  of  party  strife,  uud  continued 
to  grow  fiircer  and  fiercer  till  death 
snatched  the  Prince  fnmi  tlie  scene  of 
contention.  This  erent  took  place  or 
the  twentieth  of  March,  17ol.  and  is 
thns  mentioned  by  llonice  Walpile : 
"The  Prince  died  last  ni,!;ht,  lictween 
nine  and  ten.  •  *  *  Jle  had  a  ph'urisy, 
and  was  recoverin<7.  I^ist  Thursdav  w:i8 
senate;  he  went  to  sittend  tlie  Kiiiir*'* 
passing  some  bills  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  from  thence  to  Curlton  House,  rcry 
hot  when  he  unrobed,  put  on  a  light  un- 
aired  frjck  and  waistcoat,  went  to  Kew, 
walked  for  sereral  hours  in  the  gardens 
there,  though  it  was  a  bitter  day,  came 
home  tired,  and  lay  down  for  three  hours 
Ufion  a  couch  in  a  very  cold  room  in  Carl- 
ton House,  that  opens  into  the  gsirden. 
Lord  Egmont  told  him  bow  dangerous 
it  wai,  but  the  Prince  did  not  mind 
him.  My  father  once  said  to  this  King 
(George  il.)  when  he  was  ill  and  roy- 
ally untractable,  *  Sir,  do  yon  know  what 
your  father  died  of?  Of  thinking  he  could 
not  die.*  In  short,  the  Prince  relapsed 
that  night;  he  has  had  three  physi- 
cians ever  since,  and  has  never  been  sup- 
posed oat  of  danger  till  yesterday.  A 
thrush  had  appear^,  and  for  the  two  or 
three  last  evenings  he  hatl  dangerous 
snp^)ressions^of  breath.  However,  his 
family  thought  him  so  well  yesterday, 
that  there  were  cards  in  his'  outward 
room.  Between  nine  and  ten  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 
*  *  *  Hawking,  the  surgeon  who  at- 
tended him,  had  occasion  to  go  out  of 
the  room,  and  said,  *  There  is  something  I 
don't  like/  The  cough  continued  ;  the 
prince  laid  his  hand  upon  his  stomach, 
and  ssiid,  M)h.  this  is  death!*  The 
j^waon  who  held  him  up  felt  him  shiver, 
and  cried  out,  'The  Prince  is  gone!* 
The  Princess,  who  was  at  the  A>ot  of  the 
bed,  snatched  up  a  caudle,  but  before  she 


fCot  to  the  heail  of  the  betl  he  was  dead. 
Lord  North  w:u  immediately  sent  to  the 
King,  who  was  looking  orer  the  table 
where  the  Prineess  Emily,  the  Ducliesi 
of  Dorset,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafloc  were 
plaving.  He  was  extremely  surprised, 
an({  said.  *  Why,  titer  told  roe  he  was 
lietter.*  He  bade  Lcird  North  tell  the 
Princess  he  would  do  everything  she 
could  desire,  and  has  this  morning  sent 
her  a  rery  kind  message.  He  is  ex- 
tremely shocked,  but  no  pity  is  too  much 
for  tlie  lYincess ;  she  has  eight  ehihlren, 
and  is  seven  mcmths  ^ne  with  another. 
She  bears  her  affliction  with  great  cou- 
rage and  sense.  They  asked  her  if  the 
ImnIv  was  to  1)0  opened;  she  replied, 
'  What  the  King  pleused.*  " 

On  the  tliirteeuth  of  April  the  Prince 
was  btirictl  in  lieiiry  the  Seventh's  cha- 
pel, Westminster  .\bbey,  with  becoming 
ceremony,  but  with  tmly  a  small  show  of 
respect  from  the  court  and  leading  no- 
bility. 

"  The  most  extraordinary  of  the  re- 
flections on  his  de:ith.**  says  Horace  Wal- 
Sole,  **  were  set  forth  in  a  sermon  at 
fayfair  ('lia|)el.  *He  had  no  great 
parts,'  observed  the  preacher,  *but  lie 
had  great  virtues;  indeed,  they  dege- 
nerated into  vices.  He  was  very  gene- 
rolls,  hut  I  hear  his  generosity  has  mined 
a  great  many  people ;  and  then  his  con- 
descension  was  such,  that  he  kept  very 
bad  company."  Jiut  great  as  his  fail- 
ings  or  Ins  vices  loay  have  been,  in  one 
respect  he  outshone  his  boorish,  illiterate 
father ;  he  was  a  most  distinguished  pa- 
tron of  authors,  artists,  phiWyphera,  and 
statesmen.  Of  the  verses  poured  out 
u|)oii  his  death,  tlie  following  Jacobita 
epitaph  became  the  most  popular : 

**  Here  lies  Pred, 
Who  wan  alive  and  U  dead. 
Had  It  been  hin  ftUier, 
I  had  much  rather. 
Had  It  been  hi*  brother, 
Still  better  than  anodier. 
Had  it  been  hiN  alacer. 
No  one  would  have  mtnaed  her. 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation. 
Still  better  for  the  nation ; 
But  Nincn  'tiji  onljr  Fred, 
Who  was  alive  and  la  dead. 
There  is  uo  more  to  be  said.** 

Prince  George,  afterwards  George  III., 
when  infonncd  of   his  faiher's  death. 
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**  turned  [)alc.  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
hnnuL"  Upon  which  Ayacouirh,  his 
tutor,  remurked,  **  I  am  afniid,  sir,  you 
are  not  well." 

**  I  feel  soniethin(^  here,"  replie<l  the 
T0iin«^  Prince,  ])ressiiig  hi«  hand  to  his 
hrt'iist  more  firmly  ;  "  I  feel  something 
hrn%  just  21S  I  did  when  I  saw  the  two 
workmin  full  off  the  scaffuld  at  Kew." 

The  fact  was,  ho  felt  distreMinir  ^ief, 
but  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  the 
ciiokiut;.  deprrssin«f  sensation.  A  few  days 
txtXvT  the  burial  of  Jiis  fathi-r,  he  Wiis  fbrn'i- 
ally  cnnited  Prince  of  Wuk-s — the  onlerof 
thu  Garter  had  licen  previously  conferred 
on  him  —and  liefore  the  summer  had 
piissed  away,  nn  act  was  passed,  si  ttling 
the  r{'<?cn(:y  of  the  kingdom  on  the  Prin- 
crs.s,  his  motlier,  in  case  the  crt»wn  df 
volved  to  him  liefore  he  was  of  age. 
This  bill  vvas.  howevtT,  rcndcretl  need- 
less by  the  Kinir,  gouty  und  infirm  as  lie 
vriis,  living  on  till  the  year  1760,  when, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  he  was,  in 
a  manner,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
seized  with  the  agonies  of  death.  He  had 
risen  as  usual,  drank  his  chocolate,  called 
his  page,  und  inquired  about  the  wind,  as 
if  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  tiie  foreign 
mails.  He  then  said  he  would  take  a 
widk  in  the  |^rden,  and  the  page  left 
the  room,  but  immediately  afterwards 
heanl  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall,  and 
hastily  returning,  found  the  King  lying 
on  the  floor  with  a  deep  gash  on  his 
right  temple  and  che«k,  cut.  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  edge  of  a  bureau,  against 
which  he  fell.  The  death-stricken  mo- 
narch lo«»ked  up  into  the  fiioe  of  the 
I*age,  g;i8|)edout,  "Call  Amelia f*  and 
then,  with  a  rattling  gurgle  in  the  throat; 
expired.  The  attendanta  pUoed  tlie  body 
upon  the  bed,  und  the  moment  after- 
wards tlie  Princess,  who  had  been  sent 
for  huiriedly,  entered  the  apartment, 
rushed  to  the  bed-side,  and  being  par« 
blind  and  hard  of  hearing,  leaneu  over 
it  in  the  belief  that  her  fiither  was  apeuk- 
ing  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  When  she 
found  that  he  was  to  all  appcnrances 
di>a<l,  tlie  colour  left  her  cheeks,  her  lips 
quivered,  and  tears  gnsiied  from  her 
eyi*s  But  with  great  pri'sencc  of  mind 
sJie  despatched  one  messenger  for  medi- 
cal aid,  and  another  to  the  Prince  of 


Wales,  at  Kow.  The  surgeons  and  pliy- 
sicians  instjujily  arrived,  and  eHde:tvoured 
to  bleed  the  body,  but  without  effect; 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  rup- 
tured, and  GeorgH  II.  had  died,  like  his 
bitterly-hated  son,  Prince  Frederick, 
witlioiit  priestly  aid  or  religious  conso- 
lation. 

Horace  Walpole  thus  alludes  to  tlie 
death  and  bequcalliments  of  George  II. 

'*  I  am  not  gone  to  Uou:;litou,  you 
see ;  my  Lord  Oxford  is  come  to  town, 
and  I  have  {lersuuiltnl  him  to  st;iy  and 
perform  decencies.  King  George  II.  is 
dead,  richer  than  Sir  Kobort  Itrown, 
though  perhaps  not  so  rich  m  mv  Lord 
llardwieke.  He  has  left  £50.000  1m.- 
tween  the  Duke,  Kmily,  and  Mary  :  the 
Dukt!  has  given  up  his  sliare.  To  Liidy 
Yarmouth,  a  lahiuet  with  tlie  cont4'nt4'; 
they  cull  it  £11.000.  By  a  German 
deed  he  giveji  the  Duke  to  the  value  of 
£180,000,  place«l  on  niortg:igcs  not  im- 
mediately recoverable.  He  had  once 
given  him  twice  as  much  more,  then  re- 
voked it,  and  at  last  excused  the  revoca- 
tion  on  pretence  of  the  expenses  of  thu 
war,  but  owns  he  was  the  best  son  that 
ever  lived,  and  had  never  offended  him 
—a  pretty  strong  comment  on  the  affair 
of  Closterseven.  He  gives  him.  besides, 
all  his  jewels  in  England,  but  had  re- 
moved  all  his  best  to  Hanover,  which  he 
makes  crown  jewels ;  and  his  successor 
residuary  legatee.  The  Duke,  too,  has 
some  uncounted  cabinets.  My  Lady 
Suffolk  has  given  me  a  particular  of  his 
jewels,  which  plainly  amount  to£  150,000. 
it  hapfMned  oddlv*  to  my  Lady  Suffolk, 
two  days  before  be  died  she  went  to 
make  a  visit  at  Kensington :  uot  know- 
ing of  the  review,  she  found  herself 
hemmed  in  by  coaches,  and  was  close  to 
him  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  so  many 
years,  and  to  my  Lody  Yarmouth,  but 
they  did  not  know  her ;  it  struck  her, 
and  made  her  very  sensible  to  his  death." 

The  remains  of  George  II..  who  ex- 
pired at  the  age  of  seven  tv-seven,  were 
interred  in  Henry  VII/s  Cha^'l,  West^ 
minster  Abbey,  by  the  side  ot  his  con- 
sort, Queen  Caroline,  on  the  eleventh  of 
November,  1760.  The  funeral  is  thus 
graphically  described  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole : — 
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**  Do  you  Vwuxf  I  lind  ilui  cuno^ity  to 
gu  to  the  biiryinj^  t'otiior  ui^lit?  1  hu<l 
never  seen  a  royul  funeral ;  nay.  I 
walked  as  a  ni*^  of  quality,  which  I  fan- 
cied would  hu,  and  so  it  was,  the  easiest 
way  of  SGC'in*^  it.  It  is  absoluti'iy  a 
noble  si^jrht ;  tlic  Prince's  chamlKT  hunjf 
wirh  purple  and  a  quantity  of  silver 
lanijM,  the  colfin  under  a  canony  of 
purple  velvet,  and  six  vast  chandeliers 
of  silver  on  hif^h  standi,  had  a  very 
;rood  effect.  The  atubassiulor  from 
Tripoli  and  his  son  were  c:irricd  to  see 
that  chamber.  The  procession  throus^h  a 
line  of  fo*)t  guards,  ovrrj'  seventh  man 
iKsarin^  a  torch,  the  horse  ^uanls  liniug: 
the  outsides,  their  otlicers  wiiii  drawn 
sabres  and  cr:i]>o  sashes,  on  hnrsclmck, 
tlic  drums  muttled,  ths  tif>-s,  bells  toll- 
ing, aud  minute-guns  —  all  this  was 
verv  solcmu  ;  but  the  chnrm  was  the  en- 
trance  of  the  ablwy,  where  we  were  re- 
ceived by  the  dean  and  chapter  in  rich 
rubes,  the  choir  and  alms-men  bearinj^ 
torches,  the  whole  abbey  so  illuminated, 
tiiat  one  saw  it  to  lietter  advantage  than 
by  dr.y.  the  tombtf,  long  aisles,  and  fret- 
ted roof,  all  appearing  distinctly  and 
with  the  happiest  ehwro»tcttro  ;  there 
wanted  notlii ug  but  inceuse,  and  little 
chapels  liere  and  there,  with  priests  say- 
ing mass  for  the  repose  of  the  defunct ; 
vet  one  could  not  comphiin  of  its  not 
beinr  catholic  enough.  I  had  been  in 
dread  of  being  coupled  with  some  boy 
of  ten  years  old ;  but  the  heralds  were 
not  yery  aocuntte,  and  I  walked  with 
George  Grenville,  taller  and  older,  to 
keep  me  in  countenance.  Wlien  we 
came  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  all 
solemnity  and  decorum  ceased,  no  order 
was  observed,  people  sat  or  stood  where 
they  could  or  woald,  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  were  crying  out  for  help,  op- 
pressed by  the  immense  weight  of  the 
coffin.  The  bishop  tvoA  sadly,  ond  blun- 
dered in  the  prayers;  the  nne  chapter 
— *  ftfan  that  is  bom  of  woman,'  was 
ehauuted,  not  read,  and  the  nntlicm,  be* 
tides  being  immeasurably  tedious,  would 


have  served  as  well  for  a  nuptial.  Tbt 
ifal  scrions  part  was  the  figure  of  the 
Duke  of  Cnuiherland,  heightened  by  a 
thoussmd  melancholy  circunistancefl ;  he 
bail  a  dark-brown  Adonis  and  a  doak  of 
black  cloth,  with  a  train  of  five  yards. 
Attending  the  funeral  could  not  be  plea- 
sant; his  leg  extremely  ImuI,  yet  forced 
to  stand  upon  it  near  two  houn,  his  face 
bloated  and  distorted  with  his  late  pa- 
ralytic stroke,  which  has  affected,  too, 
one  of  his  eyes,  and  pktced  over  the 
mouth  of  the  vault  into  which,  in  all 
probiibility,  he  must  so  soon  dcecend — 
tiiink  how  unpleasant  a  situation  !^ie 
lioru  it  all  with  a  firm  and  unaffected 
eoimtenance.  This  grave  scene  was 
fully  contrasted  by  the  burlcstjuc  Duke 
of  Xewca.stle ;  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  cry- 
ing the  moment  he  etnu*  into  the  chapel, 
and  flung  himself  back  into  a  stall,  the 
archbishop  hovering  over  him  with  a 
smelling-bottle ;  but  in  two  minutes  his 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  his  hypocrisy, 
and  he  ran  about  the  chapel  with  his 
glass  to  spy  who  was  or  was  not  there, 
spying  with  one  hand  and  mopping  his 
eyes  with  tiie  other;  then  returned  the 
fear  of  catching  cold,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  wassinking  with  heat, 
felt  himself  weighed  down,  and  taming 
round,  found  it  wos  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle standing  upon  his  train,  to  avoid 
the  chill  of  the  marble*  It  was  very 
theatric  to  look  down  into  the  vault 
where  the  coffins  lay,  attended  by 
mourners  wtUi  lights.  Clavcring,  the 
groom  of  the  bedchamber,  refused  to  si* 
up  with  the  body,  ovd  was  dismiswd  by 
the  King's  order." 

Such  was  the  funeral  of  George  IT.,  a 
Kiu)^  whose  abilities  were  scarcdy  above 
mediocrity,  whose  reign  waa  decide<lly 
prosperous,  and  whose  death,  observes 
Wnlpole,  *'  wos  moat  felicitous  to  him- 
self, being  without  a  pong,  without  tasting 
a  reverse,  and  when  his  sight  and  hear- 
ing were  so  nearly  extinguished,  that  any 
prolongration  ooidd  but  hava  swelled  to 
culamitiet." 
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(liiitttt  of  (6fDrgt  tl)t  (f|)irll. 

IIAPTER  I. 

Svpkiii  Clmr/aftt — rareiilniie—Birth — ErfHcnlnm^lH/iiiiry  tinJ  grr/ittd—Iiirl4eulii 
vbiti  ltd  M  Art-  tmirriafi — JTarriagi  Inatg  emdHdid — Jomntif  It  EMyl-iud — 
Arritcti  el  SI  Jtimtt't — Jlerriagt  ta  Gi«rg4  HI. — SwytJuT  mldrat —  C't'V  l« 
Dmrj/ Lam  Tiaitri — UrrjitrieHi^appHmiHetaiidiiaiuim  —  IIeHKholdalaWilHtl 
— CbrsMfi'sN—  Viiit  to  Ctctat  GunleH  Tieatrt,  and  lo  Uu  Ci'li/  0/  Loadm  «i  Zard 
ilasnr'i  I>my — ParliimUHlttry  KlUttiuut  of  htr  iewtr^Buckiaglam  Meuuptir- 
tA—td  /or  l>tr~Birth-das  nmmtmaratim. 

her  Tntlier  A\ti.  wben  ihe  hniit;  romovol 
frnm  Uiruw  u  Striliu,  and  Ihu  pocleu, 
Uadiinio  de  GnLbu"  vat  appoiiiced 
tu  suite  m  ths  mlucutiaii  of  Ilia  two 
priiiccHn.  Shortly  ifterwiirdu,  tlie*e  in- 
KCrucIreim  wrrs  lucctiHlvd  in  Uieir  ot- 
Ses  by  Ur.  GenUner,  imder  wliMC  able 
tuitiun  the  Princeu  Cliurlotte  >ucc«u- 
fully  atiidied  ttit  languujp*  und  liLeni. 
lun  or  (iermnny.  F[auc«.  ind  Italji 
but,  unfortunulely,  s«  neither  iha  go- 
Tcrncnc*  nor  tlm  tutor  had  tha  dig-htnt 
kaDwledge  of  Engliih,  the  pupil  vrai  not 
taug-ht  the  toiigiis  of  that  nution  oter 
nhich  ilicwaa  dtitined,  ia  womanhtHxl, 
to  bear  inly  u  thu  Quten-ainiurt  uf 
Ccur^  III.  The  FtiaccH  via  ulsu 
veil  prouaded  in  hiitor^,  fsognipliy, 
natural  and  rerealed  religion,  and  the 
gvneralprinciplnofthe  arti  and  icieneea, 

Tully  practiicd  urairinf;.  Toeal  and  in- 
atruiiieniul  muiic,  dancinjc,  naedle-work, 
luce- ni akin;,  and  embroidery. 

If  Fjnelon,  an  eye-witiirsa,  ii  to  ba 
accredited,  the  eourt  at  Sirtlitc  at  thia 
period,  woa  a  matehleaa  modU  wt  aoci^ 


SOPniA     CHAR- 

S   LOrrE  — or  Char, 
w    lotta.aaiihB  traainurc 
£    commonly  doigimt- 
(1    td— comortufGi-orge 
#   III.,    waa   the    Bfth 
jlr    child  and    youngnt 
daughter  of  Charles 
Lcwii  Frederick,  Duke  of  Jliruw,  and 
his  Duclieta  Alliertina  Elizabetti.  daugh- 
ter of  Erii«t  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saie- 
Hildbarghiiiuen.      Her  father  was  th< 
aeoond  iod  of  the   Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Streliti,  a  diikmloni  to  which  hei 
eldest  brother  tiltiniaii-'lyiucceedu].   She 
Arat  saw  the  light  ut  tlie  ducul  paUice  of 
Hiruw,  on  the  aiitcauth  of  Muy,  1744, 
and  waa  cbriatencd  with  the  rilea  of  the 
Lutheran  church.     Her  aniiahle    and 
Accoinpliahed  mother  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  her  education,  and  appoiated  oi 
goiemeia  to  her  aod  to  lier  ititcr,  C)irl>- 
tina  Sophia  Alhrrtina,  irUu  vtii  bom  on 
tlie  aixlli  of  December,  17:JS,  Sludemoi- 
aello  Scllaer,  a  lady  nublu  bum,  highly 
uccomplithed.  enidile,  and  <.*ndvwed  with  ' 
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eoBtentmrnt  vnitj,  fdicitT,  and  mora- 
lity.    Ilr  sajrs — 

**T1k*t  hare  no  ambition  her*  btit 
that  of  MTTiii(rtlirir  prince  ami  emintrr; 
they  uWv  nut  a  war  their  time,  hut  act 
witn  tlic  utnitist  diligence  in  their  re- 
spertircdrpirtmcnts;  they  liehare  with 
a  jiuit  «li!;nify  ami  deconim,  avoiiling  thfi 
eitrGtiifs  uf  nu  annos  and  pride ;  they 
are  i-ontcnt  with  their  pat ermil  fortnnes, 
which  M't  Uivm  abtive  tlie  inordinate  de- 
sire of  riches :  they  are  open  and  sin- 
cvre,  which  remlen  them  loTcrs  of  truth ; 
they  hare  no  occasion   to  cringe  to  a 

{)rince  whi>!M^  arersion  is  flatttTV  ;  ther 
lavc  the  hi;;hcst  ideas  of  honour,  and, 
consequently,  arc  true  to  their  en^gc- 
nients;  they  li:ire  an  inviolahle  regard 
for  :ill  civil  (Inrios  ;  thi-y  havr  a  lore  for 
their  prince,  ou  account  of  his  virtues, 
and  esteem  him  fur  his  c;tpacity.  To 
cuuclude,  it  may  be  truly  s:ud,  tl'iat  in- 
Mi-aJ  of  encouraging  the  ridicule  of 
▼irtue,  this  coart  is  a  pattern  of  mora- 
lity and  religion,  a  school  of  probity  and 
honour,  a  seminary  of  politeness,  and, 
in  fine,  the  seat  of  ererT  social  rirtne. 
This  is  no  exaggeration,  but  a  fiur  por- 
troiL  Tlio  court  of  Streiitx,  indeed,  is 
not  Tcry  numemus,  hnt  it  is  one  of  the 
most  regular  and  most  agreeable  of  any 
in  the  whole  euipire.  No  prirate  fiunily 
is  goTemed  with  more  order,  and,  per- 
haps, no  prince  is  serred  by  abler  offi- 
cers, and  with  greater  diligence  and 
affection.** 

*'  Well  it  would  hare  been,'*  remariu 
a  learned  author,  **  if  this  state  of  things 
hud  lieen  pcrniaitent  ;'*  but,  nnfurtn- 
nateir,  the  peaceful  little  court  at  Stre- 
iitx was  doomed  to  learn,  by  bitter  ex- 
perience, how  short-lired  human  felicity 
usually  is.  The  disastrous  "Seren 
Years'  War,"  which  broke  out  in  1756, 
and  spread  desolation  orer  Germany, 
was  felt  with  peculiar  sererity  through* 
out  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  The 
whole  territory  was  taken  possession  of 
as  a  military  station  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia,  whose  troops 
committed  atrocities  disgraceful  to  ciri- 
lixed  soldiers.  The  Princess  Charlotte 
felt  deeply  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  she  was  born ; 
sud  amidst  the  exultation  produced  by 


the  King  of  Pmasia's  lictory  orer  the 
Aiistrians  at  Tor^u,  on  the  elcTentli  ot 
Noremher.  1760,  she  aildressed  the  Ad- 
lowing  impressive  appeal  to  the  Prussian 
monarch  :^ 

•*  ^fay  it  please  your  Majesty, 

*•  I  scarcely  know  whether  I 
I  should  coni^tulate  or  c«>ndolc  with  you 
on  Tour  late  victorr,  since  that  same 
suecess  which  has  crowned  ron  with  lau- 
rels has  oTerspread  Mecklenburg  vith 
desolation.  I  am  awnre,  sir.  that  in 
this  age  of  vicious  reftnenMnt  it  is 
d(*cme(l  scarcely  beeoming  of  my  sex  to 
feel  for  one's  bleeding  country,  to  la- 
ment the  horrors  of  war,  or  to  pray  for 
the  return  of  peace.  1  know  you  may 
deem  it  more  properly  my  pniTince  to 
study  flomestic  motters  and  the  arts  of 
pleasins: ;  but,  unbtn^oming  in  me  though 
It  may  be,  1  cannot  resist  the  desira  of 
interoMling  for  this  unhappy  j»eople. 

"  but  a  short  while  ago  tiiis  territory 
wore  tlie  most  promising  aspect:  tlie 
land  was  tilled,  the  peasants  happy,  the 
towns  rich  and  prospermis;  but  now, 
alas,  how  changed  the  picture !  I  am 
not  apt  at  description,  nor  can  my  fancy 
heighten  the  homnrs  of  the  scene  aronnd 
me — a  scene  at  which  conqueron  them- 
selres  woald  surely  weep.  The  whole 
country  —  my  dear  country— lies  one 
frightful  waste.  The  husbandmen  and 
shepherds,  unable  to  longer  continue 
their  employments,  huTC  turned  soldien 
themsclveo,  and  help  to  nran  tlie  soil 
thcT  formerly  tilled  — to  £stroy  the 
flocks  and  herds  they  formerly  tended. 
The  towns  are  deserted  by  all,  saring  a 
few  old  men,  women,  children,  and 
maimed  and  invalided  warrion.  The 
alternate  insolence  of  eneh  of  tiie  oppos- 
ing armies,  as  thej  happen  to  adrones 
or  retreat,  is  intolerable.  No  pen  can 
exprees  the  confusion  which  even  those 
calling  themselves  our  friends  excite; 
and  OS  to  redress,  tliose  from  whom  we 
might  reasonably  expect  it.  almost  daily 
oppren  us  with  new  esJamities.  There- 
fore, sir,  it  is  from  your  justice  that  we 
hope  for  relief;  to  yon  whoee  humanity 
stoops  to  the  meanest  petition,  whose 
poH^r  is  capable  of  repressing  the  great- 
est injustice,  the  famishing  wimien  and 
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eliiUlrcn  of  ^(ccklcnbur;  oppeal  for  sue- 
eanr  and  redress." 

On  the  twcntr-iifth  of  October,  1760, 
the  Prince  of  W:iles,  who  was  yet  un- 
nuirried,  and  had  but  juat  completed  his 
twentr-sef'ond  year,  siiccf^de<l  to  the 
thmne  of  his  irnind father,  by  the  title  of 
(rrorgf*  III.,  Kin?  of  Grcjit  Hritiin  and 
Ireland,  Sec. ;  and  shortly  .'iftcrwards,  u 
eitpy  of  the  alcove  letter  falling  into  liis 
hnn'iis,  he  exclaimed  to  Lord  Hertford, 
**  This  is  the  lady  whom  I  shall  selfct 
for  my  conaort :  hrre  are  lasting:  beau- 
tics,  on  which  the  man  who  has  any  mind 
nisir  feast  and  not  l)o  satisfiml.  If  th« 
disposition  of  the  Princess  but  equals 
her  refined  sense,  I  shall  be  the  happiest 
niiti,  M  I  hope,  with  my  [leople's  con- 
currence, to  lie  the  greatest  monarch  in 
Eiin>pc." 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  Ge- 
nerd  Gncme,  a  Scotchman,  who  previ- 
ously had  been  dispatched  with  the  ut- 
most secrcsy  to  the  courts  of  Germany  to 
discover  a  suitable  consort  for  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  had  made  choice  of  Charlotte, 
wsis' employed  to  pay  anotlier  secret  visit 
to  tho  court  at  Strelitz.  He  met  with 
a  fiivourable  reception ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Kngland,  and  whilst  the  court  and  the 
nation  were  beinsr  amused  with  the  ru- 
mours that  the  Kinf^  was  about  to  form 
a  nmtrimonial  alliance  either  with  a 
princess  of  the  House  of  Brandenbiirrh, 
with  one  of  his  own  subjects— either 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  or  Hannah  Light- 
foot,  to  the  latter  of  whom  a  report  pre- 
vailed that  he  had  been  married  a  few 
years  previously — or  witli  some  other 
royal  or  noble- bom  damsel,  his  Majesty, 
in  an  extraordinary  council,  convened  on 
the  eighth  of  July,  1761,  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  :— 

**  Having  nothing  so  much  nt  heart  as 
to  procure  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
my  people,  and  to  render  the  same  stable 
and  permanent  to  posterity,  I  have  ever 
since  my  accession  to  the  throne  turned 
my  thoughts  towards  the  choice  of  a 
princess  for  my^  consort;  and  1  now. 
with  great  satisfaction,  aeqaaint  you 
that,  after  the  fullest  information  and 
mature  deliberation,  I  am  come  to  a  re- 
solution to  demand  in    marriage    the 


Princess  Cliarlotte  of  ^fecklenbur?- 
Strelits,  a  princess  distininiished  by  every 
eminent  virtue  and  amiable  endowment, 
whose  illustrious  lino  has  constantly 
shown  the  firmest  zeal  for  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  a  particular  attach- 
ment to  my  family.  1  have  judged  pro- 
per to  communicate  to  you  these  my  in- 
tentions, in  onler  that  you  niav  be  fully 
apprised  of  a  mutter  so  highly  important 
to  me  and  to  my  kingdoms,  and  which  I 
persuatle  myself  will  he  most  acceptable 
to  all  my  loving  subjects.'* 

Althou<rh  the  council  was  taken  by 
surprise,  this  declaration  was  published 
in  the  Gazette  the  same  evening,  accom- 
panied by  :in  order  for  the  coronation  to 
be  solemnised  on  the  twentv-second  of 
Septenil)er.  The  Earl  of  llarcourt,  as 
ambassador  extraonlinnry,  accommmied 
hv  General  Gnemc,  as  the  confidential 
agent,  sailed  from  Harwich  on  tlie 
eighth  of  August,  arrived  at  Strelitz  on 
the  fourteenth,  and  the  next  morning 
formally  demanded  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte in  marriage  for  the  Kin^,  his  mas- 
ter. The  same  day,  the  marriage-treuty 
was  signed,  and  her  Royal  Highness, 
afler  receiving  the  compliments  of  tlie 
states  of  the  duchy,  partook  of  a  sumptu- 
ous banquet,  given  in  honour  of  the  oc- 
casion. At  this  banquet  she  sat  at  a 
separate  table,  with  her  sister,  Christina, 
and  her  grand-aunt,  the  Princess  of 
Schwartzburg.  The  I'^rl  of  Harcourt, 
and  several  nobles  and  ladies  of  his  suite, 
dined  with  tho  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  in 
the  grand  sidoon,  and  in  two  other 
apartments  four  tables  were  served,  with 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  choice 
and  delicate  dishes.  During  the  ban- 
quet the  guns  fired,  in  the  evening  the 
castle  and  the  town  were  illuminated, 
and  the  next  day  was  devoted  to  festi- 
vity and  rejoicing. 

Sorrow  and  joy,  however,  are  common 
companions,  and  the  bride  elect  parted 
in  tears  from  her  relations  and  friends. 
She  commenced  her  journey  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  August,  and  the  honoura  paid 
to  her  on  this  occasion  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  town  of  Strelitz,  are  thus 
mentioned  by  M.  Tangatz,  who  himseit 
witni-'ssed  the  pleasing  scene. 
**  On  a  phiin,  at  no  cousidemble  di^ 
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tftnce  from  the  ducnl  paLicc,  wai  erected 
A  superb  triumphal  arch,  decorate«l  with 
natural  folia^  and  festoons,  and  sur- 
mounted  with  two  globes,  exhibiting  the 
conquests  of  Knii'lantl,  and  over  which 
were  the  arms  of  Gri'at  Britain  and  Meck- 
lenbui^  united ;  chMu  to  tlie  arch,  on  a 
platform,  were  drawn  up  the  town  mi- 
litia under  arms.  On  either  side  of  the 
front  of  the  arch  were  bowers  and  tents, 
where  the  numerous  sfXHjtators  might  ob- 
tain refreshments.  On  each  side,  within 
the  nrch,  stood  six  young  maidens,  clothed 
in  white,  and  each  bearing  a  wreath 
of  myrtle  in  her  iiand.  The  procession, 
conducted  by  a  captiiin  of  Mecklenburg 
horse,  was  hctided  by  ^farshal  Zestcr- 
flesh,  with  two  ninnins^  footmen;  then 
came  in  coaches  and  six,  his  iiighncss, 
the  Duke,  with  his  brother,  IVince 
Charles,  attended  by  running  footmen 
and  horsc-guanls ;  and  as  they  passed 
through  tlie  arch,  the  burghers  saluted 
them  with  their  arms,  colours,  and  music. 
After  tlie  march  of  the  horse,  came,  in  a 
coach  of  MUito  and  six,  the  bride  elect, 
with  her  sister,  and  the  Countess  of  Coc- 
ceius.  Ikmeath  the  arch  her  Highness 
pjiHse<l,  whilst  the  burgomaster,  Tang:itz, 
addressed  her  in  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  citizens,  and  each  of  the  maidens 
feci  ted  to  her  congratulatory  verses, 
and  finnz  myrtle-wreaths  into  hercotich. 
These  addresses  concluded,  slie  expressed 
her  satisfaction  in  the  most  gracious 
terms;  and  proceeding  onward,  was  fol- 
lowed by  twelve  horse-guards,  an  empty 
couch,  and  then,  in  a  coach  and  six,  the 
Ear)  of  llareourt.  wiio  paused  to  view 
the  arch,  and  presented  eaoii  of  the 
maidens  with  a  ducat.  After  the  Earl, 
the  rear  of  the  procession  was  brought 
up  by  Councillor  IJardenburg,  from 
Hanover,  followed  by  about  thirty 
coaches." 

In  this  order  the  royol  train  pro- 
ceeded to  Mirow,  where  Charlotte  bade 
an  affecting  farewell  to  her  sister,  and, 
with  a  heart  more  sad  than  joyous, 
hastened  on  her  journey.  Proceeding 
ill  rough  Pprleburgh  and  Letzen,  she,  on 
the  twentieth,  reached  Gliorde;  and 
having  twice  dined  there  in  public, 
crossed  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  and  dined 
in  a  grand  tent  on  the  river's  bank  on 


the  twenty-second ;  and  tlie  nme  efen- 
iiig  entered  Strade  in  public  procession, 
amidst  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  the  blaze  of  a  geneiul 
illumination.  The  streets  tliroogh  which 
slie  passed  were  lined  with  the  btirgesMS 
under  arms,  and  adorned  with  tniuuphal 
arches,  and  congratulatory  verses  were 
presented  to  her  by  the  principal  ladies 
of  the  town.  The  next  dar,  Sundar,  sh« 
passed  at  Buxtelhiidc,  where,  having 
courteously  reccive<l  an  address  from  tlie 
memben  of  the  Hamburg  Company,  she, 
on  the  following  morning,  erohariccd  on 
board  the  yacht  Charlotte,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  assembled  populace ; 
and  accompanied  by  her  brother.  Prince 
Charles,  by  the  Duchetfes  of  Ancaster 
and  Hamilton,  and  by  the  Earl  of  liar- 
court  and  Ijoni  Aitsou.  Immediately  the 
Princess  embarked,  the  whole  squadron 
destined  to  escort  lier  to  Kiighuul  fired 
a  ssUuto;  but  adverse  winds  prevented 
the  yacht  from  weighing  anchor  till  the 
next  day,  the  twenty-fifth,  when  the  Boyai 
Charlotte  got  under  sail,  put  Prince 
Charles  on  shore  the  next  morning  at 
Cuxhaven;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
although  the  weather  was  wild  and 
stormy,  the  whole  squadron  put  to  sea. 
As  the  King  was  anxious  that  the  cere- 
mony of  tlie  nuptials  should  precede  that 
of  the  coronation,  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  and  Lord  Anson  made 
every  exertion  to  speedily  reach  the 
Nore ;  but  the  wind  blew  against  him 
with  such  violence,  that  it  was  only  after 
a  ten  days'  voyage,  and  twice  sighting 
Falmouth  Head,  and  each  time  being 
driven  to  sea  again  with  considerable 
damage  and  danger,  that  be  at  last  en- 
tered the  road  of  Harwich,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  September  the  sixth. 
Her  Highness,  storm-tossed  as  she  had 
been,  had  enjoyed  excellent  health  and 
spirits  throughout  the  voyage ;  and,  us 
no  preparations  had  been  made  at  Har- 
wich for  her  arrival,  she  remained  on 
board  the  yacht  till  three  p.m.  the  next 
day.  In  the  interval,  her  route  was 
settled,  and  instructions  received  as  to 
the  manner  of  her  proceeding  to  St. 
Jiuiies  s.  On  landing,  she  was  received 
by  tiio  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Harwich, 
iu  their  usual  fornmlities.     The  iam« 
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afternoon,  she  oaicrcd  Colcheswr,  and 
at'tcr  partaking  of  tea  at  tli«  liouse  of 
Mr.  £nuw,  nnd  receivhig  a  box  of  erin^ 
root  —  a  prcseut;itiuit  always  niaiie  to 
any  of  the  royal  family  who  hoiiourvfl 
Colchester  ^ith  a  visit — pructxflotl  to 
Lord  Abcrcorn's.  at  Witham,  where  she 
arrived  at  a  quarter-past  seven,  and 
pa:»ed  the  night.  A  little  after  twelve, 
the  next  morning,  the  King's  servants 
met  her  at  Romford,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dalton.  a  wine  merchant,  where  they 
icrvcHl  her  with  coffee;  allcr  which,  the 
yonng  Queen,  as  the  bridc-«lcct  was 
now  considered,  attircil  entirely  in  the 
English  fashion,  entered  the  King's 
rnneh,  accomivmieil  by  the  Duchesses  of 
Anc:istcr  ana  Hamilton.  The  attend- 
aut!i  of  her  Majesty  were  in  three  other 
coach  14.  Tiiey  proceeded  at  a  ratlicr 
slow  pace,  that  the  populace,  who  had 
assemoled  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  their 
new  queen,  might  gratify  their  curiosiiv. 
Passing  through  Stratford-le-How,  Mile 
End,  and  Hackney,  they  wended  tlieir  way 
up  Old  Street  to  the  City  Road,  across  Is- 
lington, along  the  New  Road,  into  Hyde 
Park,  down  Constitution  Hill,  into  St. 
Juniet's  Park,  and  thence  to  the  garden 
gate  of  the  palace,  where  her  Hiffhness 
was  handed  out  of  her  carriage  oy  the 
Dttke  of  Devonshire,  as  lord  cbambcr- 
latu,  and  received  by  the  Duke  of  York. 
His  Majesty  met  her  in  the  garden,  and 
as  she  was  about  to  drop  on  lier  knees, 
and  pay  liim  obeisance,  affectionately 
raised  her  up,  solutea  her,  nnd  then  led 
her  into  the  palace,  and  introduced  her 
to  the  Princess-dowager  of  Wales,  and 
a  select  tusembly  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  nobility.  After  dinner,  tho  brfdc's- 
maids  and  court  were  introduced  to  her, 
and  she  gratified  the  assembled  popu- 
lace by  making  ber  appearance  in  the 
gHllery,  and  at  the  windows  of  the 
pidace. 

Aboat  eight  in  the  erenin^,  first  the 
Princess,  and  then  his  Majesty,  pro- 
ceeded, in  grand  procession,  to  the  cha- 
pel-niyal,  where  tney  were  united  in  holy 
matrimony  by  Dr.  Seeker,  Ardibishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
gave  away  the  bride ;  and  immediatelv 
their  Majesties  joined  hands,  the  Park 
sud  Tower  guns  were  fired.  After  the  ce- 


remony, the  King  and  Queen  occnpied 
on  one  side  of  the  altar,  two  tate  cbairsa, 
under  a  canopv ;  tho  Princess-dowager 
of  Wales  sat  lacing  them,  in  a  similar 
chair  of  sLite  on  the  opposite  side ;  the 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family  oc- 
cupied stools,  and  for  the  peert,  peer- 
esses, bishoi>s,  and  foreign  ministers, 
were  provided  benches.  Dr.  Boyce'a 
anthem,  **  The  King  shall  rejoice  in  thy 
strength,  oh  Lord!"  wns  sung  by  the 
choir;  after  which,  the  procession  re- 
turned to  St.  James's,  and  there  was  a 
public  drawinc-room,  but  no  persons 
were  presented.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony,  the  Park  and  tiic  Tower 
guns  were  tired ;  tho  bills  were  rung ; 
all  London  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  tlie  inhabit:iuts  devoted  the  night  to 
feslivity  and  rejoicing. 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday, 
the  ninth,  a  grand  levee  and  drawing- 
room  was  held  at  St.  James's,  '*  when," 
says  Horace  Walpole,  "  erer}'body  was 
presented  to  tho  royal  bride,  [and  all 
the  hulies  of  the  court  kissed  her  handl ; 
but  she  spoke  to  nobody,  as  she  could 
not  know  a  soul.  She  waii  very  civil, 
and  not  disconcerted.  Htr  French  is 
tolerable ;  she  ezchan]^  much,  both  of 
that  and  German,  with  the  King,  the 
Duke,  and  the  Duko  of  York.  The 
King  looked  verr  handsomv.  and  talked 
to  her  eontinuidfy,  and  with  great  good 
humour.  It  does  not  promise  as  if 
they  two  would  lie  the  two  most  unhappy 
persons  in  England  from  this  event." 

At  this  levee  her  Majesty's  ten  bride'i- 
maids  appeared,  in  white  lustring  dresses, 
ornamented  with  silver  trimmings  and 
costly  jewels,  and  the  same  night  there 
was  a  grand  ball,  which  was  opened  by 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Prineess 
Augusta.  Levees  were  also  held  at 
court  on  the  subsequent  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Sunday ;  and  on  the  Saturday, 
the  King  gratified  her  Majesty  by  taking 
her  to  Kichniond  Palace  to  dine. 

On  Monday,  September  the  four- 
teenth, the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council  of  London,  presented 
addresses  of  congratulation  to  thuir  Ma- 
jesties, on  the  subject  of  their  marria^  ; 
and  shortly  afterwaids,  the  universities, 
and  most  of  the  towns,  couuties,  and  oor- 
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porato  bodies  followed  the  loyal  ex- 
ample of  London. 

Rut  the  most  singular  and  amusing 
of  these  addresses,  was  the  sul»joint.-d  : — 

**  To  the  Queen's  must  excellent  Ma- 
jesty. 

*»Thc  humble  address  of  the  ladies 
of  the  bort>utch  of  St.  Albans,  in  the 
county  of  lieriford. 

"  May  it  please  your  ^Iajesty, 

»*  We,  your  M:ijosty's  most  dutiful 
and  affectionate  subject's,  being  by  eu*- 
torn  precluded  from  being  named  in  the 
arldress  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
this  place,  beg  leave  to  apprDach  your 
Majesty  with  tlie  warnM»»t  congratula- 
tions oi^  your  hnppy  nuptials. 

"Formed  by  nature  [?],  nnd  im- 
proved by  the  completcnit  iducation,  you 
were  selifcted  by  the  best  of  kings,  to 
add  the  tuily  happiness  that  was  want- 
ing to  bis  Majesty  in  the  world. 

**  As  subjects  are  greatly  influenced 
by  the  example  of  their  sovereign,  we 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  ho[)e  that 
the  matrimonial  state  will  be  duly  ho- 
noured by  your  Majesty's  dutiful  sub- 
jecU  cheerfully  following  tlie  royal 
example — an  example  too  much  wanted 
in  tills  degenerate  age— wherein  that 
happy  state  is  made  the  object  of  ridi- 
cule instead  of  respect,  by  too  many  of 
Tain,  giddy,  and  dissipated  minds.  If 
the  riches  of  a  nation  consists  in  its 
popiilousness,  this  happy  country  will, 
in  that  respect,  too  soon  become  poor, 
whilst  the  lawful  means  to  oontinue  pos- 
terity are  either  shackled  by  the  restraint 
of  niistukoii  laws,  or  despised  by  those 
who  regard  none. 

"  But  as  every  virtuous  and  com- 
mendable action  is  encouraged  by  your 
roval  consort's  and  your  own  noble  sen- 
timents and  conduct,  we  hope  this  ex- 
ample will  be  duly  followed  by  your 
Majesty's  loyal  subjects. 

**  That  you  may  long  remain  a  pat- 
tern of  conjugal  fidelity  and  happiness, 
and  see  a  numerous  otfspring  grow  up 
as  tender  plants  under  your  maternal 
influence,  to  be  a  blessing'  to  their  royal 
pareuts  and  to  this  uatiou,  are  Uio  mu- 


cere  and  anient  wishes  of  your  Majesty's 
most  dutiful  and  devoted  subjects, 
**  Tub  Ladies  uf  St.  Alhaxs.'' 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September  their 
Majesties  went  in  the  evening  to  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  to  witness  the  ^  K«;heur- 
s:d."  The  Queen,  who  had  never  before 
belield  a  dramatic  entertainment,  was 
highly  delighted  with  the  performance ; 
but,  unfortunately,  thu  crowd  at  the 
doors  of  the  theatre  was  such,  that  many 
persons  were  injured,  and  a  girl  was 
trampled  to  death. 

So  boon  as  the  marriage  was  solem- 
nized, the  King,  by  an  order  in  coun- 
cil, commanded,  that  in  Che  prayers  for 
the  royal  family,  his  consort's  name, 
as  Queen  of  Knglaiid,  should  be  pluciHl 
immediately  after  his  own,  and  b«*- 
forc  that  of  his  mother,  the  Princess- 
dowager  of  Wales;  an  oidcr  which  the 
clerry  eheerfully  and  promptly  obeyed 

'The  rejoicings  occasioned  by  the  royal 
marriage  were  not  confined  to  the  me- 
tropolis ;  througliout  the  whole  British 
empire,  even  to  the  remotest  Tillages,  a 
similar  spirit  of  gladness  and  loyalty 
was  manifested,  and  nuuiy  trashy  poems 
were  written,  commemorative  of  the  aus- 
picious event.  Of  these  vapid,  but  loyal 
and  patriotic  lyrics,  the  subjoined,  by 
tiie  Honourable  Jolin  Gray,  from  tlie 
Cambridge  Collection,  may  perhaps  be 
consider^  the  best : — 

"  White  o'sr  OermsnU's  rsTafpsd  i^ns 
Stern  Dsiiolation  ruthl^iw  rslgns ; 
While  as  sbs  dartii  hsr  radd'niD^  tj% 
Dtfsih  gives  hU  keensst  sbaftii  to  fly, 
The  gift  ofplsnty  and  repoM. 
Safe  on  liar  clifb,  Britannia  know* ; 
Iler  valltfa  spread  their  rerdant  vest, 
Her  fields  in  rieheMt  robes  are  dreMt. 
No  hostile  hoof  her  lanrefd  walkit  invadea. 
Or  frights  their  slaten  tnm  their  peaoefiil 


**  I  see  the  god  whom  Venus  bore 
To  Baodius,  on  Illissna*  aliore. 
In  yellow  foldM  his  mantle  plays. 
His  toreh  aends  forth  a  brighter  Mane. 
He  waves  his  hand :  I  feel,  he  cries. 
Such  tranaport  in  my  boaom  rise, 
As  when  I  wreathed  the  myrtle  twlm^ 
To  bind  the  brows  of  Carolina^ 

Or  when  tUe  Clifden's  bowers  te  Frederic's 
Krmi*, 

I  give  the  treasure  of  Augusto*e  ebsrni& 
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•  1>  nrmph«  who  urtu  of  cmiqnMt  try, 
Who'liPinl  tlM  iM*ck.  who  roll  th€  vy, 
Bfc  Uhnrloite  win  that  imeo  iind  oam, 
And  i>l«ii.s«  withniit  n  wi<ih  to  pleaiio. 
Ye  piirpUt  lymnts.  nUvm  to  love. 
From  fMlr  to  fiiir.  who  Mitpd  rove, 
Wlmt  19*  tho  bo«wt  nt'  bcAiitv,  nay  f 
That  apiirk  Tim«*H  winif  soon  wafta  awmy. 
Go,  fnwx  A  llrlti.th  monarch  Ifarn  to  place 
Yonr  bliHa  on  Tlrlue'ii  ailamantine  1mm. 

**  Hail !  happy  union,  the  prpMi^e 
<  >f  KlorlfM  down  from  a»^  to  aKe  ; 
Y(>ii,  aH  through  tlm«;  I  lUrt  my  nisht, 
Hnor<*SNive  iS«mr}:ea  "prinK  to  light. 
Patrtoia.  by  ittHM»nN  and  by  laws. 
To  aid  pxpirin^  frcedoni'ii  caiiMs; 
Warriorx,  by  many  a  daring  blow. 
To  ch«*rk  <>arh  vain,  piVMimptiioiiM  foe  : 
Till  vannting  (ianl  a  mighty  power  shall 

own. 
And  Spain'ii  proud  gCllhiabow  to  Bnintwick's 
throne.** 

Ilcr  M.'ijostr,  who  at  tbis  period  hnil 
jtist  eiiteroU  Iht  eii^litecntli  rear,  nl- 
thoii(::h  not  an  silisoliito  l)cauty|  was  de- 
cideillv  preposscssinj*  in  appcnrance,  and 
engaging  in  miinncrs.  In  flgnre  ahe 
wns  ruther  small,  but  proportionate; 
with  a  round,  fair  face ;  soft,  blue,  ex- 
pressive eyes ;  a  diininutiTe  and  curled- 
up  nose;  a  mtlier  larffe  mouth ;  rosy 
li|M ;  wbite,  rqrular  teeth ;  aubnrn  hair; 
snniH,  delicate  hands;  a  fair  and  sweetly 
chiseled  neck ;  and  io  port  graceful  and 
queenly.  II  er  household  was  establishetl 
with  CTery  rcganl  to  liberality  and  splen- 
dour ;  till  her  German  attendants  were 
dismissed  except  Madame  Schwellenbai^, 
and  one  or  two  other  less  significant 
persons;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  between  the  Queen  and  her  attend- 
anU  there  speedily  sprang  up  an  attach- 
ment  so  sincere  and  lasting,  that,  of 
those  who  entered  her  establishment, 
few  retired  from  it  but  at  the  bidding 
of  death  ;  and  ulthough,  during  the  long 
reign  of  George  II  f.,  the  kingdom  was 
occnsionaUy  agitated  by  the  rage  of 
faction,  neither  party  strife  nor  politi- 
cnl  animosity  ever  disturbed  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  of  the  Queen  and  ber 
household. 

The  twenty-second  of  September  wns 
appointed  for  the  royal  coronation.  At 
uiue  in  the  morning  on  tluit  CTcntful 
day,  their  Majesties  went  in  their  chairs 
from  St.  James's,  throngh  the  park,  to 
Wfstmiuster  liuU  when  the  King  re- 


posed In  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  the 
Queen  in  tbe  Black  Ro4r8  chamber,  till 
the  processional  was  arnin(re<].  The  Qiioen 
then  took  her  seat  in  the  llall.  undrr 
a  canopy  on  the  left  of  tho  King,  whilst 
the  regalia  were  cercmonously  delivered 
to  the  nobles  oppoiiited  to  carry  them ; 
after  which  the  royal  pair  pnM;efdfti.  in 
^ind  procession,  to  Westmnuster  Abbey. 
The  wnT,  which  was  boanlfd  nnd  1*0- 
rercd  with  blue  cloth,  was  strewn  with 
flowers :  and,  to  enliven  tbe  scene,  drums 
beat,  trumpets  sounded,  and  loyal  an- 
thems were  chaunted  by  a  choir  of  vo- 
calists, who  marched  in  the  procession. 
As  thev  entered  the  Abbey  by  the  west 
door,  tfie  choir  chaunted  the  anthem  from 
the  12'2nd  psalm,  **  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Jjord.'*  The  recognition, 
anointing,  crowning,  enthronin<r,  and 
homage  were  performed  according  to 
estaldished  usage,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  detailed  in  this  place.  Dr. 
Drummond,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
preached  the  sermon  from  the  1st  of 
kings,  chap.  x.  ver.  9  :^"  Hlessed  be 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  delighteth  in 
thee,  to  set  thee  on  the  throne  of  Israel : 
because  tbe  Lord  loved  Israel  for  ever, 
therefore  made  he  thee  king,  to  do  judg- 
ment  and  justice/'  A  text  whieh  was  a 
sermon  in  itself.  This  pidpit  oration 
was  eloquent,  and  to  the  punpoee,  but 
short;  and  after  the  King  had  been 
anointed  and  crowned,  the  like  services 
were  performed  to  the  Queen,  by  tho 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Between 
the  performance  of  the  ceremonies  the 
choir  sung  ^*Yeni  Creator,'*  the  anthems 
"  The  king  shall  rejoice  in  thy  strength, 
O  Lord,"  and  '*The  fool  haih  snid  in 
bis  heart,  there  is  no  God ;"  and  the 
^*  Te  ileum."  After  the  crowniug,  their 
Majesties  received  the  sacrament,  when 
the  King  took  off  his  crown,  and,  al- 
though no  precedent  existed  of  this  act 
of  humility  nt  a  coronation,  insisted  on 
laying  it  aside.  During  the  udminis- 
trution.  the  Queen  also  wished  to  lay 
ber  crown  aside,  but  as  it  was  so  fastened, 
to  keep  it  from  falling,  that  it  could  not 
be  removed  without  tlie  assistance  of 
her  dressers,  this  was  dispensed  witli, 
and  the  Queen  wore  Iter  crown,  not,  site 
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oWrvad,  as  a  symbol  of  roynltv,  btit 
Biin|>lj  ns  part  of  licr  dress.  Thoir 
Majesties  next  retirc4l  to  Si.  Eilwanrs 
chtipcl.  Olid  after  clmngiii}^  their  crowns 
and  rolies,  rctiirnM  in  ^rrsind  procession 
to  Westminster  Hull,  where  they  tutr- 
took  of  a  sumptuous  banquet.'  The 
ceremonies  at  this  bauqtict  w«>re  rcj^ii- 
latcd  in  evorythinj*  by  ancient  cust4»m. 
At  ten  at  ni^ht  tlie  entertainment  con- 
clttdctl ;  their  Majesties  and  their  noble 
comiNiny  retired,  and  imnicdialelv  after- 
wsinls  the  populace  were  permitted  to 
rusii  into  tho  Uidl  and  carry  away  erery 
article  that  was  moveable. 

Of  the  remarkable  incidents  which 
occurred  at  this  coronation,  Horace  Wal- 
TMtle  has  left  tho  subjuined  particulars. 
To  the  Honourable  Henry  Seymour 
(.*»inway  he  writes: — **The' ctjronatiim 
is  over ;  'tis  even  a  more  ^urgt>ous  ^i^lit 
tlian  I  imagine.  I  saw  the  procession 
in  the  Hall,  but  the  return  was  in  tlie 
dark.  In  the  morning  they  had  forgot 
the  sword  of  stite,  the  chairs  for  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  their  einopics. 
I'hry  used  tlie  l^inl  flavor's  sword 
for  the  first,  und  made  the  last  in  the 
Hall,  so  they  did  not  set  forth  till 
noon;    and  then,  by  a  childish   com- 

fdiment  to  the  King,  reserved  tho  il- 
uminudon  of  the  Hall  till  his  entry,  by 
which  means  they  arrived  like  a  ftiiienif, 
noching  being  discemable  but  the  plumes 
of  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  which  seemed 
the  hearse.  Of  all  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  the  moat  diverting  was  what  hup- 
peiied  to  the  Queen.  She  hud  a  re- 
tiring chamber,  with  all  conveniences, 
prepared  behind  tlie  altar.  She  went 
thither ;  and  in  the  mott  amvenieut  what 
fuund  she  bnt  the  Duke  of  NewcoMtU." 
In  another  letter  he  observes:  "The 
Earl  [of  Talbot,  who  brought  up  the  first 
eourae  at  the  banquet]  piqued  himself 
on  backing  his  horse  down  the  Hall,  and 
not  turning  its  riimp  towards  the  King ; 
but  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  dress 
it  to  that  duty,  that  it  entered  backwards, 
and  at  his  retreat  the  spectators  clapped 
— a  terrible  indecorum,  but  suitable  to 
siiuli  liartholomew-fair  doings'.'  In  other 
letters  he  remurks^**  Some  of  the  peer- 
esses were  dressed  over-night,  slept  in 
irai-chain,  and  were    wuked  if   they 


tumbled  their  head-drrsscs ;  and  thoii- 
sands  of  tlic  spectators  took  their  places 
at  midni«;ht.  It  was  indee«l  a  omve 
sight.  The  multitudes,  Italcimies,  gnards, 
and  processions,  made  Paboe-yud  the 
liveliest  8pcct:icle  in  the  world.  The 
Hall,  when  once  illuminated,  was  noble, 
but  they  suffered  the  whole  parade  to 
return  iiito  it  in  the  dark,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty might  be  surprised  with  the  quick- 
ncs.4  with  whirh  the  seoncct  catchcd 
tire.  The  chain nion  acted  well;  the 
other  paladins  had  neither  the  grace  nor 
alertnt'ss  of  Rinaldo.  Iiord  KlBngliam 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  were  but  un- 
toward kni;;ht«-errant ;  and  Lord  TaU 
Uit  had  not  much  more  ili^nity  than  tho 
fiifuri'  of  Ceneral  Monk,  in  the  AblK'V 
'1  he  habit  ut  peers  is  unbecoming  in  the 
lait  degrtte ;  but  the  peeresses  made 
amends  for  all  defects.  *  •  •  Laiiy 
Harrington  was  noble  at  a  distance,  and 
so  covered  with  diamonds,  that  you 
would  have  thought  she  had  hid  some- 
body or  the  other,  like  Falstaff,  'rob 
me  the  exchequer.'  Lady  Spencer  and 
Ijoa\x  B<»lingbroke  were  not  the  worst 
figures  there.  The  Duchess  of  Ancaster 
inarched  alone  after  the  Queen  with 
much  majesty ;  and  there  were  two  more 
Scotch  peeresses  that  pleased  everybody 
— Lady  Sunderland  and  Lady  Dunmore. 
Per  contra  were  loidy  P.,  wfio  had  put 
a  wig  on;  and  old  K.,  who  had  scratched 
hers  otf.  Well,  it  was  all  delightful,  but 
not  half  su  charming  ns  its  being  over. 
The  gabble  one  heurd  about  it  for  six 
weeks  before,  and  the  fatigna  of  the 
day,  conld  not  well  be  compensated  by 
a  mere  puppet-show ;  for  puppet-show 
it  was,  though  it  cost  a  milUon. ' 

Another  eye-witness,  after  describing 
the  gorgeousncss  of  the  scene,  the  solem- 
nity of  the  ceremonies,  the  sumptuousness 
of  the  banquet,  observes,  '*  During  the 
dinner  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  strata- 
genu  made  use  of  by  the  companv  in 
the  galleries  to  come  in  for  a  snai^  ot 
the  good  things  below.  The  Lidies 
clubbed  their  handkerchiefi  to  be  tied 
together  to  draw  up  a  chicken,  or  bottle 
of  wine.  Some  had  been  so  proTident 
as  to  bring  baskets  with  them,  which 
were  let  down  like  the  prisoners'  boxes 
at  Ludg^itc,  on  the  g-ate-house,  with  a 
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Pray  remember  the  powr,  I  must  also 
t'll  yuuthutin  rftuniitiif  toWeitniinster 
Hull  the  great  tliuiiiond  fell  uut  of  the 
King's  crown*  hut  was  immediately 
found,  and  restored ;  ami  tiiat  screrul 
coronation  roeduls  in  silver  were  thrown 
anioni;  the  populace  at  the  return  u'i  the 
procession  ;  and  also  sonic  of  "[old  were 
thrown  anioui^t  tho  peeresses  in  the 
Abhey,  just  after  the  King  was  crowned ; 
hut  they  thoui^ht  it  beluw  their  dignity 
to  nick  them  up." 

Tlie  coronation,  which  wasnotdam|)cd 
oy  asiuglo  accident  that  it  w:ts  posoible 
for  hunisiu  forethought  to  prevent,  w:is 
Cflehrated  all  ovi-r  the  iciugdom  by  the 
firing  of  c:iiinon,  ringing  of  Ix'lld,  ilhi- 
niinatious.  and  the  most  extnivag:int 
di-moustrati«»U!}  of  joy.  One  black  spot 
upon  tiiis  (iiIk  Twisc  sunny  picture  must, 
however,  for  truth's  saki.-,  be  recorded. 
Whilst  the  crowns  were  iieing  placed  on 
the  heads  of  tlie  soveivigus,  a  press- 
gang,  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  was 
let  loose  upon  the  multitude,  and  after 
murderous  encounters,  captured  some 
fifty  loyal  subjects,  who  were  imme- 
diately packed  off  like  condemned  cul- 
prits to  serve  on  board  the  royal  uavy, 
whilst  in  their  absence  their  wives  and 
children  were  left  to  starve,  or  to 
steal,  and  be  hanged;  such  was  the 
state  of  society,  such  the  law  of  the 
good  old  days  of  George  III  — Ifut  to 
return  to  ti  a  Queen.  Tiic  third  even 
ing  after  the  coronation,  their  Majesties 
and  the  royal  families  visited  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  On  this  occasion  two 
magnificent  boxes  were  fitted  up — tiie 
one  for  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the 
other  for  the  Princess-dowager  of  Wak» 
— at  a  cost  of  £700.  Tlie  piece  chosen 
for  representation  was  **  the  Beggar's 
Opera  ;**  and  the  performance  so  plosised 
the  Queen,  that  she  signified  her  in- 
tention of  visiting  Covent  Garden  once 
a  week,  and  the  other  houses  as  often 
as  circumstances  permitted;  which,  of 
course,  rendered  the  drama  and  opera 
more  fashionable  than  ever,  and  filled 
tiie  theatres  to  overfiowing. 

In  compliance  with  established  custom, 
the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  family,  were 
invited  to  the  civic  feast  on  the  ninth  of 
November,  1762.     In  magnificence  the 


si>ectacle  approachetl  that  of  the  coro- 
nation ;  till-  wiude  line  from  St.  James's 
to  Guildhall  was  thronged  with  spec- 
tatoi-s.  About  twelve  at  noon  their 
Majesties,  with  the  royal  family,  and 
their  suites,  pnicecdcd  from  St.  James's, 
not  to  <juildhall,  but  to  a  house  opposite 
Bi.w  church,  in  Chcapside,  then  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  Barclay,  a  silk  mercer, 
and  quaker,  aud  the  ancestor  to  thu 
head  of  the  firm  of  B.ircl.iy  and  Perkins, 
the  brewei-s ;  wliere  they  tarried  to  Si-e 
the  civic  procession,  which  was  as  gor- 
geous iis  money  and  tinselled  pageantry 
could  make  it.  The  procession  passed, 
the  royal  party  proceed'xl  to  Guihlliall, 
where,  ;»fter  they  had  p;ii-takrn  of  the 
costly  feast,  and  the  u.iual  lov:d  and 
patriotic  toii^ts  had  been  drank,  a  grand 
l>:dl  was  oiHMied,  with  a  minuet  by  the 
Duke  of  \urk  ami  the  lady  mayoress. 
During  the  ball  the  King  and  Queen 
remained  scatetl  uudur  a  c:tuopy  of  st-ate ; 
and  the  enturtainmeut  (with  which  their 
Majesties  expressed  themselves  highly 
gratified)  did  not  terminate  till  an  hour 
after  midnigiit.  A  fortnight  after  this 
entertainment^  their  Majesties,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  rcqui'St  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  or- 
dered their  portraits  to  be  taken,  aud 
placed  in  the  GuildhalL 

About  the  middle  of  November,  a 
patent  passed  the  privy  seal,  appropri- 
ating £40,000  a  year  for  the  civil  list, 
for  the  supfKjrt  of  the  Queen's  house- 
hold ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  royal 
will,  an  Act  of  Parliament  avos  passed, 
settling  on  her  Majesty  a  dowry,  the 
same  m  that  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline, 
namely.  £100,000  a  year,  with  Somerset 
House,  and  the  old  park  and  lodge  at 
Richmond,  annexed.  This  Act  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  second  of  De- 
cember, and  a  fortnight^  afterwards  tlie 
King  purchased  liuckingham  House, 
as  the  domestic  residence  of  his  beloved 
consort,  to  whom  he  presented  it — 
whence  it  was  called  the  Queen's  House 
— and  upon  whom,  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, the  parliament  settled  it,  in  e.T- 
change  for  her  right  to  Somerset  House, 
which  was  forthwith  converted  into 
public  offices.  As  the  birthdays  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  oonso*-'  eaitic  within 
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■  Ten  wei'ki  of  well  Dtbcr— the  Former 
on  tlia  ruiirtli  of  June.  th>  Utter  on 
tlie  (iAtttntU  of  May — it  wai  annuuncnl, 
br  roTal  cunmand,  that.  Tor  tli«  beurfll 
ot  tnids  and  manufiutora,  tliut  of  tbo 
QiMcn  voald  nlmvi  ba  ccicbnibMl  on 
tlia  eif^litrFiith  uf  Jnnunrr.  Acconl- 
iiiglT  livr  .Mujttty't  flrtt  b'ir;li<lay  ctte- 
brouoii  in  KiiKbuid  took  pLics  uii  the 
eighteenth  nt  Jiinuarr,  1761,  with  all 
bcdttinj;  )t;ite  uiiil  t]ilvitduur.  It.  hov- 
enr.  via  nut  nuiiu'niiialy  utlenited;  in 
fuel,  tbc  rouu);  nubility  were  niiMsniblr 


dinppoiutcd  vith  tlia  now  enart;  plea 
■nre  wi  ^ielj.  irhicli  tittj  bod  tooMj 
liopcii  woulil  alone  mgo  there,  vera 
acurecly  adniitted  within  the  royal  pa- 
laci>.  Their  Slajdtici  gart  lUpperkaa 
poTtin.  wete  paninoniDUi  to  a  fuult,aiid 
obtenred  a  routine  lo  urict,  Tr)[iil^ir, 
moral,  anil  dev.iij  dI  exci  ItRiint,  dii- 
pl»y,  or  EXtniTncance,  tlmt  the  Toturiet 
of  faaliion  tpive  tlio  name  of  HolfruoJ 
Iloou  to  the  Quccn't  reiidi-nci-,  ui>! 
niurniurcd  aluiiil  agninit  tlia  priile  uuil 
puverty  uf  Uerman  conneiiont. 


CHAPTER   II. 


UtSi. 
of  Cu 
th*Ki 
ike  Di 


rl.ri>lr«l,,3  n/  the  PruKe  of  }r«te>—I».lil.,li«.i  »/  «««?■■/.  ,f  tht  Oinirr 
ri-il  la  tltH  CM^—Fmcl  nmr/Wn/— J/'»  rkmilthh't  felt— Kin;/ 1 
ctltimlloH—JliiiU  of  the  Biikt  af  YBrk—Mm-eimje  a/  He  Kiu-ft  eitUi 
la  the  Piinee  af  Braataiek — Queen  palroiiiisi  irr  Jartiga  ra/nfini — 
voleiieeto  imfai-tamilt  Germant — ralnwige  tftariaue  Uudaile  inUUti- 
•Kiiiti'i  iUime — Sieatery—StgeMS  Hill—Jlirthdng  eeltbnltd~Birtk  of 
tke  af  Chreare — DUlagal  addrea—Bttilh  of  tht  Kiuye  bntktn.  the  Dviu 
mberlitnd  and  Priate  Fretleriei~3IaiTinpe  of  Ike  KlHii'e  litter  MatiUa  t» 
viafOenmark— Birth  of  the  Priaeetilta^ —Death  af  He  Sing''  iralktr 
tke  of  York— Birth  oftkeDuke  of  Kint— Order  on  Oiurt  meHninn^ 
of  the  Kiafi  lielar  Lauin—The  Kiit}  ef  DtHmTHe  aitil— Birth  of  tht 
a  Aagmla  SapkiaSayal  Jttmiie  drtuoiiig-reaine—Tht  Qnttm'i  poSticsi 
x~Birlhoflhe  Priiieeit  ElizoMh—'Tieil  of  tht  Kiig't  melhtr  It  Ger- 
'OoBtman  and  tutari  of  the  princte. 


n    at  length,  about  two 

5  tirelfLi  of  Au^Kt, 
S  IT62,  and  vliilit  at 
'  St.  Junica'a  Pnlace, 
where  ahe  hitd  retolTed  to  Liy  in.  ihe 
become  unircll.  [m mediately  the  Prio- 
ee*i  Dow.ijfr  of  WbIi«  wna  fetched,  and 
■t  flre,  onlen  were  diapatclied  command- 
ing the  ioitant  attcndunce  of  the  Lidici 
of  the  bed-chamber,  the  moidiof  honnur, 
and  the  cri^at  ufflcen  of  itate.  All  the 
lords  and  )tate  olScere.  eicept  the  Arch- 
biihop  of  Cunterbiiry.  who  alone  wu 
admitted  into  the  lying-in -ohumber,  re- 
■nnined  in  an  adjoinini;  room.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter  woain  waiting,  bitt  he  did 


not  oScint 


at  tirenly-fiHir  ini- 
nula  paat  lerea.  Ura.  Draper  sul'tlv  de- 
liicred  her  Majnty  of  a  Prince.  In- 
telligence of  thii  hjjjipy  erpntwaa  jmme- 
diacely  dupalelied  tii  tlio  King,  who  re- 
warded the  meaeangcT  with  £500,  and 
huteningto  hia  eonaort,  [cnderlya' 


her,  and  fondlT  kiaai-d  anil  carctied  theii 
infiinC  heir.  Tlia  gloil  tidion  waa  maiN 
public  by  the  firing  of  the  Tower  gnu. 


d  the  ringing  of  the 
it  oJUr  thia  irap-irt.'u  ' 
royal  bmily  voi  a 
■    ati^d  a- 


BDCcd,    tbp 


ling— of  the  ahip  ilerniiune,  a  Spaniah 
priie  cajilured  hy  two  English  fngiitca 
near  Cape  8t  Vincent,  panud  3L  J.imn'a 
in  a  long  train  of  wa^na,  when  hii 
Majcaty  and  the  nobility  prcHDt  ap- 
[icureii  at  the  palace  windowa,  and  joined 
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heartily  in  the  acclamations  of  the  po- 
pulace In  a  IctttfFy  dated  Au^uit  the 
twentieth,  1762,  Mr.  Symmers  writes  to 
Andrew  Mitchell,  Esq. : — 

**  As  I  presumed  the  notification  of  so 
great  and  joyful  an  crent  for  Great  Hri- 
tain  OS  that  of  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of 
Walt's  wuuld  of  course  immetliately  be 
made  to  all  o>ir  forcij^n  ministers,  I  have 
not  till  now  faki'n  occasion  to  wish  you 
joy  on  tliK  hsippy  occasion,  lie  is  a 
cliamiin^  little  cnature.  Mrs.  Symmers 
and  I,  alon<r  with  8<»niu  other  company, 
had  the  lionoui*  and  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  to>duy.  Sure,  if  ever  the  birth  of  a 
rrince  was  ushiivd  in  with  favourable 
omens,  his  is.  He  is  born  at  a  time 
when  the  glory  of  the  British  arms  is  at 
u  higher  pitch  than  ever  it  was  known 
to  be  bef«ire.  He  had  not  been  come  into 
the  world  above  an  hour,  when  near  a 
million  of  treasure,  taken  from  the  enemy, 
psissed  in  a  procession  of  twenty  loaded 
waggons  before  his  windows ;  and  be- 
fore he  was  six  days  old,  an  account 
comes  of  one  of  the  most  important  vic- 
tories that  has  been  obtained  during  the 
war— that  of  the  Havannah."  * 

The  royai  babe  wiis  born  Electoral 
Prince  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  Dnke 
of  Cornwall  and  Rothsuy,  Earl  of  Car- 
rick,  Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  Great  Steward  of  Scotland. 
On  the  seventeenth  he  was  formally 
created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  in  1820  he  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  his  father  by  the  title  of 
George  IV.  By  an  order  of  council  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  prepared  a 
thanksgiving  for  her  Majesty's  safe  de- 
li \'ery,  which  was  offered  up  in  ever)' 
church  throughout  the  British  dominions 
and  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  inserted  in  the  prayers  for  the  royal 
family  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
On  the  eighth  of  September^  the  anni- 
versury  ot  the  royal  marriage,  the  Prince 
was  christened  George  Aaeustus  Frede- 
rick, by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  great  Council  Chamber.  The  and 
sponsors  were  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Mccklenburs^-Stre- 
litx,  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 

*  Ellis'H  RavsI  Letters. 


shire,  and  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales.  This  solemnity  was  celebrated 
with  but  little  |M)mp,  and  without  the 
presence  of  her  Majesty.  Before  the 
Prince  was  twelve  chys  old,  it  was  an- 
nounced that,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
public,  his  Royal  Iligliness  was  to  l>e 
seen  at  St.  James's,  between  the  hours 
of  one  and  three,  on  drawing-room 
days;  and  such  was  the  number  of  ladies 
admitted  to  behold  the  royal  babe  and 
taste  the  Queen's  cuke  and  caudle,  that 
the  daily  expense  fur  cake  alone  was 
estimated  at  forty  pounds. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September  her 
Majcitty  was  churched  with  the  usual 
ceremonies  in  the  Chapel  Royal;  and 
eight  days  afterwards  she  accompsinied 
the  King  to  Windsor,  to  t)e  present  at 
the  grand  installation  of  Prince  William 
and  the  Eurl  of  Bute,  as  Knights  of  the 
Garter.  The  spectacle  was  highly  im- 
posing. The  great  hiUl,  in  which  their 
Majesties,  the  royal  family,  and  the 
knigiits  partook  of' a  sumptuous  dinner, 
presented  a  magnificent  appearance ;  and 
the  display  of  splendour,  ele^nce,  and 
beauty  at  the  ball  in  the  evening  was  at 
once  dazzling  and  enchanting.  The 
drest  worn  by  the  Queen  on  this  occa- 
sion wtis  of  surpsissing  richness :  the 
stonncher  alone  was  studded  with 
£50,000  worth  of  jewels,  and  a  single 
one  of  these  diamonds  was  valued  at 
£10,000.  Their  Maj<>stics  returned  t«> 
St.  James's  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  on 
their  way  they  pnid  a  visit  to  Eton 
College  The  birth  of  the  heir-ap|Ki- 
rent  greatly  increased  their  popularivy, 
and  congratulatory  addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  biiihops,  by  the 
Citv  of  London,  the  two  Universities, 
ana  other  corporate  and  influential 
bodies,  whilst  in  the  newspa|>er8  ami 
magazines  appeared  tntsh^  odes  and  son- 
nets, addressed  to  the  King  and  Queen 
and  infant  heir.  The  bathos  in  the  con- 
clusion of  one  of  these  ludicrous  effu- 
sions is  remarkable — 

"  Back  from  their  spheres  the  planets  hare 

be«n  hurled. 
To  mnrk  Prince  Gtoorge's  eotntnce  on  a  wnn. 

dering  world ; 
Descending  gods  were  happfvhen  he  smiled, 
And  throni;cd  with  pride  to  siignr>ii(ip  the 

child." 
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The  scrcn  jewn*  destructive  war,  in 
which  the  h»lf  of  Europe  had  been  in 
arms  against  Kiighuid  ami  Prussia,  Wiis, 
to  the  extreme  ^rutifiaition  of  the  Queen, 
brought  to  a  termination  in  Febrtuiry, 
1763;  when,  on  the  ti-nth,  peace  was 
conelmlcU  :it  VersailK's  between  Great 
]<ritain,  Knnce,  unU  Spain.  .'in<l,  five 
dujiallcrwurds,  at  Ilubertsberg,  between 
Austria  ami  Prussia.  In  Kugland  the 
peace  was  extremely  un[>opular ;  but  the 
Queen,  as  an  expreAsiun  of  tiuinkfulness 
fur  the  delivery  of  tlio  land  of  her  birth 
from  oppression  nnd  misery,  presented  a 
handsome  donatiuu  to  the  .Asylum  for 
Female  Orpii:ins.  and  afterwards  estsi- 
blishcd  an  institution  in  liedfonUhire.  in 
wiiich,  at  lier  own  s«»lo  <*o8t,  fifty  .skirls, 
the  dau(^h(ers  of  naval  olht'iTH.  and  ano- 
ther fifrv,  the  dauiflitiis  of  niiiitarv 
officers,  wiio  had  fallen  in  the  late  war, 
were  libend\y  provided  for.  and  instruct- 
ed in  every  necessary  art  and  polite  ac- 
complishment. 

As  before  remarked,  the  Queen's  real 
birthday  wns  not  kept  in  Kngland  ;  but 
this  year  Miss  Chudleigh,  maiil  of  honour 
to  the  l^rincess  Dowager,  complimented 
hur  >fajesty,  on  her  natcl  day,  oy  giving 
a  grand /tf^d  in  celebration  of  the  peace. 
After  the  magnificent  ball  and  a  gnind 
display  of  fireworks,  **a  large  scene/* 
obMrves  Horace  AValpole,  *'  was  lighted 
in  the  court,  representing  their  Majesties, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  sii  obelisks 
painted  with  emblems  (for  the  roral 
family)  and  illuminated.  •  •  •  l^he 
lady  of  the  house  made  many  apoloeies 
for  the  i)oome8S  of  the  performance;  but 
it  really  was  fine  and  pretty.  liehind 
the  house  was  a  cenotapii  for  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  •»  kind  of  illuminated 
candle,  the  motto,  '  All  honours  the  dead 
can  receive.'  This  burying  ground  was 
a  strange  codicil  to  a  festival,  and,  what 
was  stiU  more  strange,  about  one  in  the 
morning  this  sarcophagus  burst  out  into 
crackers  and  guns." 

At  this  period  the  disposition  of  the 
people  to  rush  into  civil  war,  on  account 
of  the  peace,  greatly  depressed  the  spirits 
of  the  King,  and,  to  alleviate  his  cares, 
the  Queen  surprised  him  with  an  unex- 
pected entertainment  in  celebration  of 
ikis  birthday.   Their  Majesties,  who  then 


rcsideil  at  Ihickingliam  House,  pra 
cceded  to  St.  James's  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  where  the  Queen,  by  tender  strat- 
agems dctaiiii-d  her  consort  whilst  tiie 
nee<lful  prtuanitiontf  for  the  entertainment 
were  made  with  all  haste  and  secrecy. 
The  King  returni'd  to  Ihickingham  House 
at  ten  in  the  evening  on  the  sixth,  when, 
on  the  Queen  letuliug  him  to  the  window 
that  looked  into  the  grounds.  tohissurprisMS 
and  joy,  he  beheld  a  superb  temple  and 
bridge,  with  a  painting  of  himself,  giving 
peace  to  the  worhl,  the  whole  bein^  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  with  anoreneAtra 
uf  fifty  eminent  musicid  performers 
ringed  alcng  the  front  of  the  temple. 
This  magical  scene  formed  ^iriof  n/^te, 
to  which  were  invited  most  of  the  roystl 
familv,  and  aseU-et  party  of  the  nobility. 

This  year,  .Vii:;iist  again  proved  propi- 
tious to  tiitir  Msiji-.sties,  by  the  iiirth  of 
anotiier  Prince  fafctrrwanls  Duke  of 
York)  On  the  sixteenth,  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  tlie  Queen  was  ssifely  deli- 
vered at  Buekiiiffhani  House,  the  P'rinecss 
Dowager  of  AVsdes  being  present,  nnd 
sevcniT  lords  of  the  council  in  waiting. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  St'ptt^mber  the  in- 
fant was  christened  Frederick,  with  much 
eeremony,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in'  the  great  Council  Chainbor  at 
8t.  James's,  and  in  the  presence  of  thcii 
Majesties,  the  royal  family,  and  a  bril- 
liant assembhige  of  the  nobility.  Two 
days  afterwarfu,  the  Queen  returned  with 
her  children  to  Hiickingham  House, 
which  now  became  the  London  residence 
of  their  Majesties,  St.  James's  Pake* 
being  only  usimI  for  public  occasions. 

On  the  twelfth  of  January,  1764,  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Hrunswick  land^l 
in  England,  and  four  dajs  afterwards,  he 
was  married  to  the  ]^ng^s  sister,  the 
Princess  Augusta,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  This  marriage  gave  extnt- 
ordinary  brilliancy  to  the  celebration  of 
her  Majesty's  birthday,  and  for  more 
than  a  week  the  court  did  nothing  but 
dance  at  balls,  attend  fitsiy  nna  pay 
visits  to  the  theatres  and  the  opera.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Jtrunswick  set 
out  for  the  continent  on  the  twenty- 
sixth;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  Queen, 
who,  under  the  able  tuition  of  Dr.  Ma* 
jendic,  uMiKred  by  the  readings  of  tlie 
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Kin».  became  a  toleraUe  mittrem  of  the 
Kiif^lUh  langiiagv,  prewntctl  liw  Majesty 
witii  the  tiibjoinca  Tenes,  whiuli  haye 
been  attributed  to  her  own  ro)'al  pen,  in 
an  elegant  embroidered  valentine,  worked 
by  her  own  hands : 

"  Gentla  l«  my  Danion,  engKglnf^  his  air. 
Ills  fscs,  llkis  th«  mom,  is  both  niJdy  sad 

fair; 
Soft  love  sits  snthroiMd  in  the  besm  of  bis 

lie's  msJUy,  jet  tendex^— he's  fond,  and  yet  wise, 
lie's  STer  good-harooured,  he^s  eeoeroiM  and 

His  preaenoR  ean  alwayn  drire  aorrov  away ; 
No  vanity  swaya  htm,  no  folly  la  aevn. 
But  open  hi*  temper,  and  noble  his  mlvn. 

Dy  virtue  illnminfd  his  actiomi  appear. 
Ilia  paationa  am  calm  and  hia  reason  ia  clear ; 
An  aiSAble  swetttneaa  attends  on  hia  ape«)ch ; 
lie's  wlUinir  to  learn,  thou|(h  he's  able  to  teach. 

He  has  promised  to  love  me,  bis  word  I'll 

believe. 
For  his  heart  is  too  honest  to  let  him  deoeive ; 
Then  blame  me,  ye  fair  ones,  if  Jnstly  you  can, 
Siaee  the  picture  I've  drawn  is  exactly  the 


Expedient  at  her  Majesty  found  it  to 
refrain  from  patronizing  foreigners,  this 
year,  through  her  influence,  the  order  of 
the  Garter  was  conferred  on  her  bro- 
tlier,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
biirg-Strelitz ;  the  gOYcrnorsbip  of  Zell 
wns  bestowed  on  her  brother,  Prince 
Charles;  and  a  commission  in  the  Hano- 
Terian  service  was  given  to  her  younger 
brother.  Prince  George,  whilst  she  her- 
self made  costly  presents  to  several  of  her 
German  rdationsand  friends.  This  sum- 
mer the  two  Princes  cauffht  the  nooping- 
cough ;  tlie  symptoms  at  first  were  severe, 
but  afterwards  they  proeressed  favour- 
ably, and  were  sufficiently  recovered  by 
the  twelfth  of  August  to  give  a  (prnnd 
jiivenile  ball  to  the  youth fm  nobihty  at 
Ktchmund  Lodge. 

Towards  the  close  of  1764,  her  Ma- 
jestv  made  benevolent  exertion  on  be- 
ulf  of  six  hundred  poor  Germans,  natives 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtzburg,  who  had 
left- their  homes  under  a  pledge  of  being 
conveyed  to  St.  John's  Island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  North 
Am<.'rica,  at  the  expense  of  a  speculator, 
wild,  being  unable  to  complete  his  en- 
gagement,  had    brought  them   to  tiic 
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shores  of  KnQ:Iand,  and  then  deserted 
them.  Shortly  aftcrwurds,  the  Queen, 
to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  weavers 
in  Spitalfields,  laid  aside  all  foreign  silks, 
and  wore  only  thciee  of  Britisii  manufac- 
ture; a  laudable  example,  which  all  the 
loval  ladies  of  Great  BriUiin  immedi- 
atcly  followed.  This  s;imc  principle  of 
benevolence  induced  her  Majesty  to  ex- 
tend her  patronaife  to  the  Lying-in  IIos- 
pitiil,  to  the  ^fagdaleii  churitr,  to  Sunday 
Schools^  and  other  laudable  institutions, 
and  also  to  encourage  to  the  utin<ist  of 
her  nbiliir  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  kingdom. 

In  the  spring  of  176*).  an  affection  of 
the  brain  confined  the  King  to  liis  cham- 
ber for  about  a  nioncli.     Throun^hout 
tills  trying  period  her  Msijesty,  altiiough 
far  advanceil  in  prepiaiicv.  alf'cctionatel y 
teuilcd  and  nursed  her  atAicted  liusb;iiid'; 
and  to  keep  the  mutUT  secret,  and  to 
avoid  alarming  the  already  grcntly-ex- 
cit«!d  nation,  she  caused  assurances  of 
his  speedy  recovery  to  be  published  in 
the  newspapers,  and  held  drawing  rooms, 
and  went  iu  state  to  the  Chapel  Boyal 
as  usual.    At  length,  his  Majesty  was 
pronounced  convalescent,    and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  April  he  proceeded  in 
procession  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where, 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  after  al- 
luding to  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom,  his  late  indis^ition,  and 
the  tender  age  of  his  offspring,  he  con- 
cluded, *'  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  meeting  you  here,  and  of  recommend- 
ing to  your  most  serious  deliberation  the 
making  such  provision  as  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in  case  any  of  mv  children  should 
succeed  to  the  throne  before  they  shall 
respectively  attain  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.    To  this  end,  I  propose  to  yotit 
consideration  whether,   unaer  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  not  be  expedient  to 
vest  in  me  the  power  of  appointing,  from 
time  to  time,  by  instruments  in  writing 
under  my  sign  manual,  either  the  Queen 
or  any  other  person  of  my  royal  family 
usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  person  of  such  successor, 
and  the  regent  of  these  kingdoms,  until 
such  successor  shall  atttiin  the  age  of 
eighteen  years;  subject  to  the  like  re- 
strictions and  regulations  as  are  specified 
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tad  contained  in  an  act  pasied  npon  a 
•iniilar  occasion  in  the  twentr-rourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  I^ing,  my 
roTal  ffrandfiUlier :  the  regent  so  tap- 
|Kiintea  to  \m  aisiated  hj  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  MTcral  persons  who,  by 
reason  of  their  dignities  and  offictjs,  are 
ciuistitntvd  menibvrs  of  t)ie  council  esta- 
hlislii-d  by  thut  act,  together  with  tliose 
whom  you  may  think  proper  to  leave  to 
luy  nomination  '* 

Thissiiccch  was  immediately  answered 
by  a  joint  addresa  from  botii  houses;  but 
such  was  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  fuc- 
titin  on  tiiis  occasion,  thut  the  bill  met 
with  strenuous  op|M>sition  in  the  Com- 
iiioiis.  and  ut  hist  wan  pjisMvd  iu  a  furni 
approved  by  the  ministry,  but  repugnant 
to  tile  t'eeliiitrs  of  the  Kiu«*.  During  the 
debate,  many  personal  reflections  were 
niadw*  upon  the  Princess  Dowager,  whom 
puidiu  scandal  accused  of  granting  im 
projMtr  liberties  to  Lord  Bute;  but 
n«niin9itthe  Queen,  who  wisely  stood  aloof 
from  all  iHilitieal  intrigue,  not  a  word 
was  said  by  either  (mrty.  The  bill  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Mar.  and  was  followed  by  a  com- 
pleto  ckange  in  the  ministry. 
This  jear  the  King's  birth-day  was 

*  kept  with  extraordinary  splendour ;  the 
court  w:is  attended  by  a  numerous  and 
brilliant  assemblage,  who,  in  compliance 
with  royal  orders,  appeared  in  dresses 
entirely  of  British  manufacture.  One 
of  the  ladies,  the  Countess  of  Northum- 

.  berhind,  wore  jewels  valued  at  £150,000 ; 
another,  a  peerless  beauty,  in  an  elegant 

-  painted  silk  dress,  attracted  such  gene- 
ral admiration,  that  the  Qneen,  it  is  said, 
composAd  and  addressed  to  her  the  sub- 
joined lines: — 

*'fltelU'8  g«7  robe  with  so  much  art  wss 

ftmmed, 
■   That  Flon   the  Inventtoa   miffht   havs 
cUioMd. 
80  fair  wu  Stella's  faee,  so  bright  her  ejea, 
Slia  ■earned  that  goddeaa  in  a  avaat  dla- 
fuiaa." 

The  birth-day  of  Prince  Frederick 
was  also,  this  year,  kept  with  extraordi- 
nary splendour,  in  commemoration  of 
hit  having  just  previously  been  elected 
to  the  episcopal  principality  of  Osna- 
hmg',  and  six  days  afterwanls,  August 


twenty-first,  at  four  in  tlie  morning,  her 
Mujcktr  was  sufelv  delivered  of  a  Prinee 
at  Buckingham  liottsc— an  event  made 
public  by  the  firing  of  the  Tower  gnnsy 
and  illuminations  at  niglit  On  the 
eigiiteenth  of  S«-ptem1>cr,  the  royal  in- 
fant was  christened  William  Henry,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  St. 
James's,  in  the  presence  of  their  Majes- 
ties, the  royal  famil^jr,  and  a  brilliant  as- 
sembly of  the  nobility  and  foreign  mi- 
nisters. The  sponsors  were  tlio  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  Prince  llenry  Frederick, 
and  the  Princess  of  Brunswick.  The 
Prince  was  aftcTwards  created  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
tlironi*  us  NVilliam  IV. ' 

At  tiiis  p<-ri(Kt  the  pro<reeding«  aguinst 
Mr.  Wilkes,  the  un|)4ipularity  of  ixird 
Bute,  the  wei^'lit  ot  taxation,  and  the 
8Ui{|^nation  of  trudc  and  commerce,  had 
so  (nlly  destntyed  the  popularity  of  the 
ministers,  that  the  city  of  London,  in  an 
address  to  the  King,  atUrcongratnlating 
him  on  the  increase  of  the  royal  family, 
hud  the  boldness  to  assure  his  Majesty 
that,  ^  from  1  zealous  attachment  to  hia 
royal  house,  and  the  true  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  crown,  tehutnwr  •  Mappy 
eHablUhnient  of  pudiie  meaturta  thmttd 

runt  afa9ourabl€  oeeMtoH^  they  would 
ready  to  exert  their  utmost  abilities 
in  support  of  such  wise  measures  as  ap- 
parently tended  to  render  his  Majesty's 
reign  huppy  and  glorious.'*  This  ad- 
dreHS  wtts,  of  course,  ruceived  with  great 
coolness,  and  it  rather  injured  than  be- 
nefited the  cause  it  was  mount  to  serve.. 
The  Queen,  shortly  after  recovering 
from  her  lying-in,  hud  to  monm  the 
death  of  two  of  the  royal  family :  the 
Duke  of  Cnmberiand,  the  last-bom  son 
of  King  George  !(.,  and  the  hero  of  the 
successes  and  excesses  at  OuUoden,  ex- 
pired suddenly  on  the  thirty-first  of  Oo- 
tober ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
subsequent  December,  tlie  King'syonng. 
est  brother,  Prince  Frederick  WiUiani, 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  severe  lingering  ill- 
ness. The  remains  of  this  short-it ved 
prince  and  bis  uncle  were  solemnly  in* 
terrcd  in  the  royal  vault  in  Henry  Yll.'a 
Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey  Their 
Majesties  deeply  mourned  these  mclao* 
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cliolj  erents,  "  the  court  put  on  its  sn- 
1»lrs/*  and  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's 
birtli-day  was  postponed  to  the  twentieth 
of  FetffuarjT,  1766. 

At  this  period  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  liishop  of  Osnabur^  were  ino- 
cnlatcd,  by  Fennel  Hawkins,  surgeon 
eitRiordinary  to  the  King,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Majesties,  at  Iiii^kin<?hain 
House;  an  eiample  which,  olthougii  it 
failed  to  entirely  dispel  the  pn  judici*sthcn 
generally  entertained  against  inoculation, 
WMS,  ncTcrthelvss.  a  commendable  effort 
to  lead  the  way  to  the  only  true  mode  of 
fxterminating  that  fearful  scourge,  the 
SHialUpoz. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year 
that  the  King's  unfortunate  sister,  Ca- 
mlino  Matilda,  was  married  at  St. 
J:imi>'t«;  the  Duke  of  York,  her  hro- 
tlicr.  stiHMl  proxy  for  the  Danish  King, 
t'hristiuH  MI.,  her  husliand,  and  the 
m-xt  morning  she  proceeded  on  her  jour- 
ney to  Denmark.  Shortly  after  her 
arriral  there,  the  court  at  Copenhagen 
was  disturbed  by  an  erent  which  to  this 
day  remains  involred  in  mystery.  Count 
Struenxee,  a  German  physician,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state,  haying  renderea  himself  obnoxious 
by  his  extensive  plana  of  reform,  wos 
Nccused  of  intriguing  with  tire  young 
Queen  Matilda.  His  enemies,  aided  by 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Queen- 
downger  of  Denmark,  and  her  son, 
Princo  Frederick,  procured  his  immedi- 
ate execution ;  and  tho  Queen  herself 
would  haTe  shared  the  like  fate,  but  for 
the  British  minister,  through  whose  in- 
terposirion  she  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  Zell,  where  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1775,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September  the 
Qneen  garc  birth  to  a  daughter,  who,  a 
month  afterwards,  was  chnstened  Char- 
btte  Augusta  Matilda,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  sponsors  being 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  by 
proxy,  and  the  Princess  Louisa  Anne,  in 
person.  In  September,  1767,  their  Ma- 
jesties experienced  a  doniMtic  affliction 
in  the  desith  of  the  King's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York;  he  died  of  a  malignant 
fever  at  Monaco;  and  scarcely  had  they 


receiTcd  the  mouniful  intdligeneo,  when 
the  Queen  was  again  brought  to  bed. 
The  infant  entered  the  world  at  noon, 
on  the  second  of  November,  at  Buckings 
hnm  House,  proved  a  healthy  boy,  and, 
on  the  thirteenth,  was  cercnioiiiously 
christened  Edward ;  the  sponsors  being 
the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  Prince  Churles 
of  Mecklenbiirg-Strclitz.  and  the  Land- 
gnivine  of  Hesse  Cassel,  respectively 
representetl  bv  the  Eurls  of  Hcrtfortl 
and  Iluntin^fion.  and  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton.  The  Prince  was  afterwards 
created  Duke  of  Kent,  and  ultimately 
became  the  father  of  our  present  sove- 
reign.  Queen  Victoria,  whom  God  pre- 
serve. The  remains  of  the  Duke  of 
York  wore  brought  to  England,  and,  on 
the  thinl  of  November,  solemnly  interred 
in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  In  West- 
niiiiftter  AdImiv.  Seven  davs  afterwards, 
the  city  of  London  sent  up  to  the  throne 
a  most  respectful  and  loyal  address,  on 
the  recent  birth  and  dea'th  in  the  royal 
family;  which  his  Majesty  graciously 
received,  and,  in  reply,  after  tliank- 
ing  them  for  their  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  condolence,  observed — **Tlie  reli- 
gion and  liberties  of  my  people  have 
always  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  the 
constant  objects  of  my  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  I  siiall  esteem  it  one  of  my 
first  duties  to  instil  the  same  principlcai 
into  those  who  may  sucoeed  me." 

The  court  went  into  deep  mourning 
for  the  Duke  of  York;  but,  on  the 
twelfth  of  January,  the  King,  in  coni- 

Sliance  with  the  wish  expressed  in  od- 
resses  presented  to  the  throne  by  the 
manuiacturen  and  traders  of  London, 
the  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  and  others, 
commanded  that  m  future  the  period  for 
the  ceremonial  of  court  mourning  should 
be  reduced  to  one  half  what  it  had  pre- 
viously been — a  measure  so  gratifying 
to  the  manufacturing  and  trading  com- 
munities, and  to  the  weavers  of  Spital- 
fields especially,  that  the  latter  went  in 
procession  to  St.  James's,  and  presented 
a  loyal  address  of  thanks  to  Vie  King, 
Queen,  and  royal  family,  for  their  ge- 
nerous patronage  and  encouragement  of 
the  wrought  silks  of  British  manufac- 
ture. 
In  the  spring  of  1768,  death  ag.iin 
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visited  the  rojol  &iiiil]r.  The  Kings's 
sitter,  Looisa  Anne,  fell  into  a  rapid 
consumption,  which,  to  the  deep  sorrow 
of  the  whole  fiimilj,  carried  her  off  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  her  age.  She 
expired  on  the  thirteenth  of  Maj,  and, 
on  the  twenty-second,  was  priratelj  in- 
terred in  the  royal  Tault  in  AVestminster 
Ahhey. 

Thrre  months  afterwards,  the  Kinr 
of  Denmark  paid  a  rather  protracted 
visit  to  Kngland.  **  He  arrived  on  Thurs- 
day'* [August  the  eighth],  sars  Horace 
Wulpole,  ^*  and  supped  and  lay  at  St 
James's  yestenlay  evening  (the  twelfth)  \ 
he  Wits  ttt  the  Queen's  and  Carlton 
House,  and,  at  niglit,  at  Lady  Hert- 
ford's assembly.  He  is  small,  pale,  and 
delicate,  in  features  rcseniMes  Gfor^c 
II.,  acts  the  king  cxcee<lingly,  struts  in 
the  circle  like  a  cock  sparrow,  and  does 
the  honours  of  himself  very  civilly." 

During  his  sojourn  in  England  he 
visited  Cambridge,  Oxford,  York,  and 
other  places,  dined  in  public  with  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
was  entertained  by  their  MajesHcs  with 
a  grand  ball  and  supper  at  Uuckingliam 
Huuse.  and  himself  gave  a  magnincent 
masked  ball  at  the  Opera  House,  which 
was  attended  by  the  nobility  and  the 
royal  family,  but  to  which  the  King  went 
only  privately,  and  sat  in  an  enclosed 
box,  where  he  could  see  and  not  be  seen, 
and  from  which  the  Queen,  who  disap- 
proved of  such  entertainments,  entirely 
absented  herself.  His  Danish  Majesty 
eniburked  for  Calais  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October ;  and,  on  tlie  eighth  of  Novem* 
her.  the  royal  family  was  moreased  by  the 
birth  of  a  princess,  who,  a  month  after- 
wards, was  christened  Augusta  Sophia. 

The  twenty-fifih  of  October,  1769,  was 
remarkable  for  an  infantile  drawing- 
room,  which,  it  has  been  asserted,  the 
Queen  caused  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Princess  Boyol  to  hold,  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  turning  the  current  of 
public  opinion  into  the  peaceful  channel 
from  which  it  hud  been  diverted  by  fac- 
tion. Certainly,  at  this  period,  the  ty- 
rannic, unconstitutional  proeeedings  of 
ministers  had  aroused  the  indignation  of 
tlie  people  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
Midangered  the  safety  of  the  throne; 


still  it  cannot,  for  a  moment  be  sup-  ^ 
posed  that  either  the  Queen,  King,  or 
court  ever  expected  to  overcome  these 
serious  political  erils  by  infantile  draw- 
ing-rooms, which  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  either  passed  over  with  indiffer- 
ence, or  held  up  to  scorn.  But  what- 
ever her  Mnjesty's  motives  might  have 
been,  at  th<t  A''8t  of  these  drawing-rooms 
the  Prince  -if  Wales  appeared  dressed  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  with  the  insignia  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter ;  the  Bishop  of  Os- 
nubur?  w(j/e  blue  and  gold,  irith  the 
insiinim  of  Cho  order  of  the  Thistle ; 
Prince  William  was  attired  in  a  Roman 
toga;  and  the  Princess  Roval  presented 
herself  in  a  rich  muslin  nock.  With 
the  appearance  and  behariour  of  the 
royal  children,  the  nohle  company  pre- 
sent (especiully  the  ladies)  expressed 
Uiemselves  highly  delight*  d:  but,  shortly 
afterwards,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 

SLte  a  ball  and  supper  at  Huckingham 
ouse,  the  populace  broke  into  the 
court-yard,  and  so  alarmed  the  company 
by  their  riotous  threats  and  acts,  that  a 
stop  was  put  to  these  expensive  displajt 
of  juvenile  royalty. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  tbo 
Queen's  political  influence  was  consider- 
able ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  case,  at 
least  up  to  this  period,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Lord  Clu'sterflcld,  who,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  remarks—**  Her  Majesty 
is  a  good  woman,  a  good  wife,  a  tender 
mother,  and  an  un meddling  Queen.  The 
King  loves  her  as  a  woman,  but  1  verily 
believe  has  not  spoken  one  word  to  her 
about  politics." 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1770, 
the  Queen  gave  birth  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth ;  and  being,  on  this  account, 
luable  to  take  part  in  the  snbse<^nent 

SubUc  celebration  of  her  consort's  birth- 
ay,  she  on  that  day,  June  the  fourth, 
presented  to  him  the  subjoined  stansas, 
which  were  partlv,  some  say  wholly, 
composed  by  herself. 

**  When  mooarchs  give  a  grMe  to  tktM, 
And  riM  an  princes  should ; 
L«w  highly  horn  than  tmly  gieet. 
Leas  dignified  than  good; 

**  What  joy  the  natal  day  can  hrlng^ 
From  wheooe  our  hopes  began ; 
Which  gave  the  nation  such  a  king^ 
And  being  each  a  man. 
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ntllnhud  iMi  htm  bnmi 
Aud  klndlr  nurlci  tli*  elRlli>(  twit 

■  BttHU*  him  vtth  tiM  k<nilMI  (r* 

And  mhsva  ■  bHihMr  mwn  n  high 
Huh  ft'er  ha  vviv  bvlov,"* 

Ob  lilt  (iiHilh  of  Jnna,  the  Princcu' 
dimnT  of  Wain,  pradvd  b;  imiilt  and 
torTifii.-<l  bjr  llie  diiniil  upecC  of  the 
tiin«i  emburkui  with  ■  princi'lit  nti- 
nui!  for  Uermnnf,  wilb  tlic  iatciitiDn  of 
cniling  her  itnya  at  Zelt ;  but  for  ninie 

altered    lier   Diiad,    uid   ntumcti     to 


entj-UTCDth  of  Or* 


EngUnd  on  the  ti 
tober. 

Their  Majeitiee  dincted  nudi  of 
theiT  attmtian  to  the  ediintion  of  their 
children ;  who,  on  beiDf  emuicipeted 
from  the  Hiiraerf  nad  iDperinteadeace  of 
lAd;  Clwrtollo  Finch,  wen  placed  nn- 
iW'r  Die  enr<:  of  Dr.  UiJtHidie,  tiU  the 
■pring  of  ITTl,  wbee  >  (cperatB  eitab- 
iMhincnt  Will  roniied  for  tbe  Prince  of 
Wide*  at  Itiii'kingham  Iloine.  and  about 
thn  nme  time  the  lojnl  children  were 
plui-ed  under  the  goTemorihip  and  tui- 
liun  of  t)ia  Eurl  of  Ijoldemcn,  Lord 
Bruce,  Mr.de 5alMt,aBatinj Of  SwiUcr- 
land,  and  ilt.  itaAhaia. 


CIIAriEll  ] 

■Id  f<f  Cnmhfrli 
wuHiir— Birth  if  th»  Dnke  af  Simti— Dr.  BfHltiifM  mlirviiv  wi(*  (*«ir 
Mtjnlitt—I'rmH4b/*Bft/l4rByal/aMiIj/atKi«r~BirliJi  b/ l*i  Jhdt  tf  One 
iri^  mad  thi  Prinem  Mars—CluB-gt  in  tht  fritut  ef  Wain?t  Haiui/iM— 
n*  TtrrcBta  and  Dr.  Dodd—Birlh  of  tin  Frinef  Sophia— TJuvar~Saft 
prejTtit — FarlianutaaTg  gnmlt  la  tit  nj/al/amHi/ — Sa/fat  ritit  (s  lAt  Sitlup  qf 
JFinehHltr—BMk  of  Frintt  Ortoriiu— JVi'hm  WiOtam  mn<  M  ■*— Qwh'i 
inHH/fKfK—  Vial  to  tht  Duchti-dticagnr  nj  PtrtioMd—FiMitai  nbfimii. 


ig  S  the  fltlh  of  June 

X    the     Queen     ^re 

U    hirth   to   a  OTince, 

S|    ehriitened      Emett 

W     AiiguitiU,wlia  oRer- 

Jb   wnrdi  waa   created 

S    Duke   of   Cumber- 

^    Luid,  and,  in  1837. 

ancMeded  to  the  kingdom  of  HnnoTsr. 

The     recent     marriRgea     of    the    then 

Duke  of  C'nmberhind  with  Mn,  Horton. 

and  of  the  Duke  of  Glou«tsr  to  the 

Coanteaa  of  Wuldernrc,  both  umndal- 


caiuad  to  be  paned,  in  the  flrat  leaaiaii 
of  parliament,  in  ITTS,  that  impolitic 
arbitrary  nieiuiire,  known  ai  tlio  Bufol 
Mirriin  Act;  in uiaihcincucc  of  which, 
none  nf  the  dencendauts  of  G«irg«  II. 
cau  tawfullf  murrr.  witlioiit  the  coniFnt 
orthetOTCieign,  iKluittlicagcof  lirentj- 


flre,  nor  at  and  after  that  age,  without 
the  coniciitof  either  tbe  MTereign  or  the 
parliaracnL  Thii  act  ha*  certainlT 
nroTcd  highlj  injiirioac  to  the  anguit 
line  which  it  wai  intended  hj  ita  ori- 
ginator to  preaerre  ;  nor  did  it  paw 
without  a  tiolcnt  appoaition  in  both 
houK*.  "  Tlie  descendant!  oF  George 
II."  obierred  theoppoaingpeera,  "tatij, 
in  time,  comprehend  a  nrj  nuneniiu 
description  of  people,  and  it  would  be 
-~  'ntolenble  grieTsnce,  that  the  mar- 
I   of  ao  mnnj  lubjecta,  dispened 

rt  tbe  nrious  iinki  of  eitil  life, 
be  subject  to  the  reatraints  of 
ict  It  seemi  indecent  to  the  rofol 
bmily,  to  suppose  that  tbej  arriTe  later 
at  the  age  of  diacretioa  than  others, 
ond  absurd  to  allow  them  to  be  capulila 
of  goTeming  a  kingdom  ut  an  ngo  wliEn 
they  ire  not  to  be  Iruated  in  thu  choice 

r,    baring    neither   the   force    nor 
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oblij^ation  of  law,  and  contrary  to  the 
inherent  righti  of  htiiiian  nature,  to  dis- 
able a  uan  from  oontmctin^a  marrini^, 
perhaps  for  lifu;  and  it  ii  png^iant 
with  civil  diaeonl  and  confoMon,  ai 
having  a  natural  tendency,  at  tome 
future  period,  to  pru«htce  a  disputed 
liilo  to  the  cro«rn  —  and  till  this,  for 
ends  wholly  dispruportiuuale  to  such  ex- 
traordinary efforts  ;  ns  the  main  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  might  hare  been  an- 
swere«l  without  ttrvnling  thiit  |H'rpetuiiy 
of  restnuut,  which  we  think  oursulri'S 
in  conscience  Ixiuud  to  oppose."  In  the 
Commons  it  was  urged,  ihat  such  a  mea- 
sure would  hurry  (lie  bachelor  princes 
of  the  roy:il  faiiiily  into  libertinism 
and  other  Vici-s.  siiid  thus  increase  the 
evil  it  was  intended  to  rcmcdr.  Kut 
this,  and  other  cqiuilly  s<iuiid  argu- 
ments* proved  futile ;  the  act  was  car- 
ried bv  a  majority  of  tifiy  votes,  and 
imniediutcly  afterwards  passed  into  a 
law. 

On  the  eighth  of  Fehniary,  1772  his 
Majesty's  mother,  the  Princess-dowager 
of  Walen^  after  a  lingering  illness,  ex- 
pired, in  the  fifty-fourtii  year  of  her 
ajre,  at  Carlton  lloiise,  in  Pall  Mall. 
When  she  hiy  on  the  bed  of  death,  Imth 
the  King  and  Qiievn  vivited  her  daily, 
and  bv  everr  attaiuublo  means  endea- 
voured to  alleviate  her  siiffurinn ;  her 
loss  they  deeply  deplored,  and  by  their 
express  command  her  remains  were  in- 
terred bv  the  side  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band in  \Vvstminster  Abbey,  with  great 
funeral  iK)nip,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
February,  in  larly  life  tlie  Princess 
was  esteemed  by  the  Kritish  public,  but 
after  the  accession  of  Geor^  lil^  the 
influence  which  she  possesseo,  and  as  it 
w»s  supposed,  exercised  over  the  mind  of 
the  King,  her  son,  to  the  injury  of  the 
nation,  caiised  her  to  be  held  up  to  public 
scorn  and  persecution.  Hut  n-prehensi* 
ble  in  this  res|)ect  m  probably  was  her 
conduct  "-for  she  had  i>een  educated  in 
tho  despotic  courts  of  Germany,  and  be« 
lieved  in  the  infallibility  of  royalty — 
tliey  who  best  knew  her  have  pronounced 
her  to  be  higlily  virtuous  and  wcll-in« 
tentioued  bishoi)  Newton,  her  chap- 
lain, observes.  **  i1ie  sums  which  she 
expended  in  private  charity  and  pen- 


sions araonnted  to  £10,000  a  year,  and 
the  merits  of  her  charities  werejmatly 
ifuhanccd  by  tlieir  secrecy.  ScveRil 
families  who  were  relieved  by  her,  did 
not  so  much  as  know  who  was  their 
benefactor  till  her  deatli,  when  the  cur- 
rent of  iter  bounty  ceased  to  flow.  The 
csiliinu'w  and  coiupusure  of  her  death, 
were  further  proofs  and  attrstations  of 
the  goodness  of  her  life.  She  died  as 
she  liiul  livctl,  beloved  and  honoured 
most  by  those  who  knew  her  :*'  and 
we  may  add,  that  after  her  huslwnd's 
death,  she  paid  off  his  debts  out  of  her 
jointure— an  act,  eoiisidering  the  eir- 
Ctiiiisranccs  and  the  times,  for  which 
alone  the  nati(m  shotdtl  reverence  her 
memory. 

On  the  twi  nty-seventh  of  Jnnuary, 
177''^  her  ^iajesty  uas  delivcreii  at 
Huckiiighnm  Iit>tu»e  of  a  prince,  who, 
ou  the  twenty  fifth  of  the  sultm-qiient 
month,  WHS  christened  Aiieustus  Fred- 
erick, at  Sc  James's,  ana  afterwards 
created  Uuke  of  Sussex.  It  was  at  this 
iieriod  that  their  Majesties,  in  order  tu 
lead  a  life  as  retired  and  tranquil  as 
pofesiblc,  resolved  upon  makiuff  the 
paluoo  at  Kew  their  principal  resideni^, 
uttil  about  the  same  time  Cariton  Hou^d 
was  fitted  up  for  the  chief  abode  of  tlieir 
elder  sons. 

Some  idea  of  their  sentiments  on 
religion  and  morality  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  folio  ving  account  of  tlie  in- 
terview they  grantetl  Dr.  Beattie,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  Aogttst.  1773:— 

**  At  twelve,"  observes  Dr.  Beattie,  in 
his  diary,  **  1  and  Dr.  Majendie  went 
by  appointment  to  the  King's  house  at 
iew.  We  were  recetred  in  the  most 
g^racious  manner  by  both  their  Majes- 
ties. I  had  the  honour  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  them,  nobody  else  being  pre- 
sent but  Dr  Majendie,  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  in 
which  botli  the  King  and  Queen  joined^ 
with  a  degi*ee  of  cheerfulness,  affability, 
and  ease  that  was  to  ma  surprising,  and 
soon  dissipated  the  embarrassment 
which  I  felt  at  the  bef^nniur  of  tlio 
confcrenoe."  After  detailing  m  roydi 
encomiums  on  his  writings,  particularly 
his  **  Essay  on  Truth,*'  the  doctor  prc»* 
ceeds :  **  We  had  much  conversation  on  . 
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mofal  subjevtf,  from  which  both  their 
^lajostictf  let  it  appear,  that  they  were 
H.'inn  friends  4o  Christiunity,  and  so 
littlo  iiieliiifd  to  infidi'lity,  thiit  they 
coald  hardly  believe  that  any  right- 
thinkings  man  could  ri-alLy  be  an  athe- 
ist, unltiss  he  couM  biing  hiins«'lf  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  inadi'  himself.  Both 
the  King  and  Queen  highly  commended 
the  quakers ;  alter  which,  1  was  asked 
many  qtit  stions  about  the  Scots  univer- 
sity, the  revenues  of  the  Scots  clergy, 
their  mode  of  pniying  and  preaching, 
the  length  of  our  vacation  at  Aberdeen, 
and  the  closeness  of  our  attendance 
during  winter;  the  number  of  students 
that  attended  my  lectures  ;  my  mode  of 
lecturing,  whether  from  notes  or  com- 
pleteiy  written  lectures ;  about  Mr. 
ihime,  and  Dr.  Kobertson,  and  Lord 
Kinnoul,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
&c  His  Majesty,  after  asking  what  1 
thought  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  observed, 
*  They  say  that  he  is  an  enthusiast,  but 
surely  he  says  notiiing  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  but  what  every  Christian  may, 
and  ought  to  ssiy.'  He  asked  whether 
1  did  not  think  the  English  lan^iage 
now  on  the  decline.  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  the  King  agreed,  and 
named  tlie  Si>ectator  as  one  of  the 
htait  standards  of  the  language.  Dr. 
Majendie  mentioned  Dr.  Oswald's 
*"  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  on  behalf 
of  keli^on/  witii  commendation.  I 
praised  it  too,  and  the  Queen  took  down 
tlie  same,  with  a  view  to  send  for  it. 
We  discussed  many  other  topics,  for  the 
convenatiou  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour. 
The  Queen  bore  a  large  share  in  it. 
Both  the  King  and  her  Majesty  showed 
a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  acuttness, 
and  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  good  na- 
ture and  affability.  At  last  the  Kiug 
took  out  his  watch,  whieh  Dr.  Majendie 
and  I  took  as  a  signal  to  withdraw, 
whicii  we  acconlin^ly  did  immediately. 
At  Diirting,  the  King  assured  me  tiiat 
he  should  alwa}'s  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  good  opinion  he  had 
of  me.  The  Queen  ssit  all  the  while, 
and  the  King  stood,  sometimes  walking 
about  a  little.  Her  Majesty  speaks  the 
English  language  with  suqiiising  ele- 
gance, and  little  or  nothing  uf  a  foreign 


accent.  There  is  something  wonderfiilly 
captivating  in  her  manner;  so  that  if  she 
ware  only  of  the  rank  of  a  private  gen- 
tlewoman, one  conld  not  help  taking  no* 
tice  of  her  as  one  of  the  most  a^*eahle 
women  in  the  world.  Her  face  is  much 
more  pleasing  than  any  of  her  pictures, 
and  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and 
in  her  smile,  there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly engaging/' 

That  uie  private  life  of  George  and 
Charlotte  was  remarkably  simple,  re- 
gular, and  methodic,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  an  eye-witness,  who,  writing 
about  this  time,  observes  :-* 

*'  At  six  in  the  morning  their  Majes- 
ties rise,  and  the  two  succeeding  hours 
they  enjoy  wholly  as  tlicir  own.  At 
eight  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Bi&liop 
of  Osnahurg  [Duke  of  York],  the  Prin- 
cess Ko^al,  and  the  Princes  Wilii:<m 
and  Kdward  are  brought  to  break fii»t 
with  their  royal  parents.  .At  nine  tiie 
younger  children  attend  to  lisp  or  smilo 
their  good  morrows  ;  and  whilst  the 
elder  Princes  are  away  at  mental  tasks 
or  bodily  exercises,  the  little  ones  and 
their  nurses  pass  the  morning  in  the 
giunlen.  The  King  and  Queen  fre- 
quently amuse  themselves  with  sitting 
in  the  room  whilst  the  children  dine ; 
and  once  a  week  the  whole  Ainiilymake 
a  holiday  at  Uichmond  Gardens,  where, 
in  tiie  cottage  there  erected  from  her 
own  design,  the  Queen  busily  plies  her 
needle,  whilst  the  King  reads  aloud  to 
her,  from  Shakspeare  or  some  other 
favourite  author ;  and  whatever  ehamia 
ambition  or  folly  may  conceire  to  avail 
so  exalted  a  station,  it  is  neither  on  the 
throne  nor  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the 
splendour  or  the  toys  of  sovereign  tv, 
that  they  place  their  felicity.  It  is  in 
social  ancl  domestic  gratiftcadon,  in 
breathing  the  free  air,  admiring  the 
works  oi  nature,  tasting  and  encourag- 
ing the  el^ncies  of  art,  and  in  living 
without  dissipation.  In  the  evening, 
all  the  children  pay  their  duty  at  Kew 
House  before  they  retire  to  bed ;  afUT 
which,  the  King  reads  to  her  Majesty, 
and  liaving  cU>sed  the  day  with  a  joint 
act  of  devotion,  they  retire  to  rest. 
This  is  the  order  of  each  revolving  day, 
with  such  exceptions  as  are  unavoidable 
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ia  their  high  station.  The  soTereign  is 
the  fmther  of  his  fimiily ;  not  a  grievance 
xeaohes  his  knowledge  that  remains  un- 
redresscdy  nor  a  character  of  merit  or 
ingenuity  disregarded ;  his  private  con- 
dttct«  therefore,  is  as  excmpUiry  as  it  is 
amiable." 

Another  sketch,  by  Mr.  Touug,  repre- 
sents the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  abuut 
twelve  yean  old,  and  his  brother  l**rcd> 
erick,  occupied  hurmlessly  and  health- 
fully it  is  true,  but  in  a  manner  more 
beAtiing  young  husbandmen  than  the 
scions  of  the  royal  house  of  Hanover. 

'*  A  spot  of  gTound/'  says  Mr.  Young, 
^  ill  the  g;irden  at  Kvw,  was  dug  by  his 
RoYul  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
sowe«l  it  with  wheat,  attended  the  growtli 
of  their  little  crop,  wecdid,  reupod, 
and  harvested  it  sulcly  by  tiieniselves. 
They  thrashed  out  tlie  corn  and  sepa- 
ratit'l  it  from  the  chnff,  and  ut  tiiis 
period  of  their  labour  were  brought  to 
reflect,  from  their  own  experience,  on 
the  various  hibours  and  attention  of  Uie 
husbandman  and  farmer.  The  Princes 
not  only  raised  their  own  crop,  but 
they  also  sjound  it,  and  having  parted 
the  bran  from  the  meal,  attended  to  the 
whole  process  of  making  it  into  bread, 
which  it  may  well  be  imagined  was 
eutcu  with  no  singular  relish,  llie 
King  and  Queen  ate  of  this  philoso- 
phicul  repast,  and  beheld  with  pleasure 
the  very  amusements  of  their  children 
rendered  the  source  of  usefid  know- 
ledge." 

From  this  period  till  the  summer  of 
1776,  we  have  nothing  of  importance  \p 
chronicle,  saving  the  birth  of  two  royal 
children,  Pnnce  Adolphus  Frederick, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
first  saw  the  ligiit  at  the  Queen's  house, 
on  the  twenty-fourtii  of  February,  1774, 
and  the  Princess  Mury,  now  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  and  sole  survivor  of  the  fa- 
mily, who  entered  the  world,  at  the  same 
royal  palace,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
1776.  Shortly  after  this  last  event,  an 
important  change  was  made  in  the 
household  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales. 
Lord  Bruce  was  succeeded  as  governor 
by  the  Duke  of  Montague  ;  and  Dr. 
Markham,  liishup  of  Chester    as  pre- 


ceptor, by  Dr.  Hnrd ;  and  tliat  neither 
I^rd  Bruce  nor  Dr.  Markhum  niiglit 
take  offence  at  the  chanse,  tlie  former 
was  elevated  to  the  earldom  of  A  vim- 
bury,  and  the  latter  to  the  see  of  York. 
When  tliis  last  promotion  was  made, 
the  pious  Dr.  Porteus,  who  enjoyed  the 
Queen's  confidence  and  patronage,  was 
at  her  Majesty's  particular  recommen- 
dation elevated  to  the  see  of  Chester. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the 
wife  of  Rolx-Tt  PeiTeau,  in  person,  pcii- 
tioued  tht!  Queen  to  intercede  in  behalf 
of  her  husband,  who,  together  with  his 
brother,  Daniel  Perrcau, liad  been  found 
guilty  of  forgery,  a  crime  then  punished 
with  death.  licr  Majesty  gave  tlie  pe- 
tition to  the  King;  but  as  one  of  the 
IVrreuus  cuuUl  not  be  pardoned  without 
the  otiier,  whodc  guilt  had  been  ren- 
dered manifest  to  the  council,  the  King 
signed  the  death  warrants,  and  the  un- 
fortunate brothers  were  executed  at  Ty- 
burn. In  the  subsequent  summer, 
Queen  Charlotte  was  again  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  a  similar  application  from  the 
wife  of  a  more  exaltM,  more  unfortu- 
nate culprit,  the  ill  starred  Dr.  Dodd. 
The  reverend  Doctor  had  been  found 
guilty  of  forging  a  bond  in  the  name  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  for  £  4200.  The  sin. 
gulurity  of  his  case  excited  the  sympathy 
of  all  classes,  and  strenuous  exertions 
were  made  to  procure  his  pardon. 
Amongst  the  many  petitions 'imploring 
that,  ut  least,  his  life  might  be  sparei^ 
was  one  to  the  throne  by  tlie  City  of 
London,  followed  by  another  signed  by 
20,000  of  the  inhabitanto  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  one  to  the  Queen  by  the  Mag- 
dalen Society.  The  Queen  siipportM 
the  prayer  of  these  petitions  with  all 
her  influence;  but  when  the  cuse  wns 
brought  before  the  council.  Lord  Mans- 
field remarked  to  tlie  King,  '*  If  your 
Majesty  pardon  Dr.  Dodd,  you  will 
have  murdered  the  Perreaus  ;'*  tind  ac- 
cordingly the  reverend  culprit  wus 
hanged,  on  the  twenty-screnth  of  Jane, 
1777. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  1777» 
their  Majesties'  fifth  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia,  was  bom ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  the  contest  which  had  bees 
raging  for  three  years  between  Great 
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Britain  and  her  rerolUnj^  eoloaiet  in 
America  wae  brought  nearer  borne,  by 
what  might  be  called  tiie  iiiicidal  con- 
duct  of  &e  ooort  of  Versailles.  On  the 
sixth  of  Februorj,  1773,  France  ac- 
knowledsed  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  England  declared  wur 
against  France.  The  Queen,  deeply  as 
she  deplored  the  necessity  for  war,  de- 
nouneed  tlie  American  republicans  as 
rebels  and  atheists,  and  declared  that, 
by  supfiortiiij^  their  cause,  the  King  of 
France  and  his  ministers  bad  committed 
a  grand  blunder.  On  the  third  of  May 
slie  accompanied  his  Majesty  to  review 
the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  where  they 
were  receive<i  hr  till  ranks  with  enthu- 
siastic demonstrations  of  loyalty  and 
iuy ;  and  with  him  she  made  two  more 
progresses  in  tlie  autumn :  one,  at  the 
clostt  of  ScptemlM;r  to  inspect  tlie  camp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester  ; 
tlie  other  fur  the  King  to  reriew  the 
troops  at  Cozheath  in  Kent.  Through* 
out  these  iirogn-sses  her  Majesty  let  no 
opfiortuniiy  of  doing  good  slip  by ;  by 
her  kindness  and  courtesy,  she  endeiireci 
herself  to  the  gentry,  citizens,  and  yeo- 
men, and  by  leaving  munificent  sums  as 
alms  for  the  poor  in  the  parishes  through 
which  she  passed,  won  for  herself  the 
affection  of  tlie  peasants  and  kibourers 

In  April,  1778,  the  parliament,  in 
eompliunce  with  the  royal  will,  passed 
an  act,  enabling  the  King  to  settle  an 
annuity  of  £BO,000  on  the  siz  youn^r 
Princes;  £50,000  on  the  five  Prin- 
cesses; and  £12,000  on  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  Buko  of  Gloucester ; 
but  the  former  of  these  annuities  were 
not  to  take  effect  till  the  demise  of  the 
King,  nor  the  latter  till  the  death  of  the 
Buke  of  Gloucester. 

It  was  this  year  that  their  Majesties, 
with  several  of  their  children,  honoured 
Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
formerly  preceptor  to  the  King,  with 
the  visit  mentioned  in  the  subjoined 
letter  from  the  bishop's  niece,  Mrs. 
Chapone,  to  Mr.  Burrows,  dated  the 
twentieth  of  August,  1778:— 

**  Mr.  BuUer  went  to  Windsor  on 
Saturday ;  saw  the  King,  who  inquired 
much  tkhoui  the  bishop,  and  hearing  tliat 


he  would  be  eighty-two  nezt  Monday, 
*  Then,'  said  the  King,  *  I  will  go  and 
wish  him  joy.'  '  And  I,'  said  the  Queen, 
'  will  go  too.'  Mr.  Buller  then  dropt  a 
a  hint  of  the  additional  pleasure  it  would 

?'ire  the  bishop  if  he  could  see  the 
rinoes.  *That,'  said  the  King,  *  re- 
quires contrivance ;  but  if  I  can  manage 
it,  we  will  all  go.' "  On  tiie  Monday 
following,  the  royal  party,  consisting  of 
their  Majesties,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  York,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
Princess  Royid,  and  Princess  .Augusta, 
visited  the  bishop.  '*  The  King,*'  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Chapone,  ''sent  the  Princes 
to  pay  their  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone ;  himself^  he  said,  was  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. Whilst  tiie  Prinuos  were 
speaking  to  me,  Mr.  Arnold,  the  sub- 
preceptor,  said,  *  These  gentlemen  are 
well  acquainted  witii  a  certain  oile  pre- 
fixed to  Mrs.  Carter's  Epictetiis,  if  you 
know  anything  ot  it.'  Afterwards,  tlie 
King  came  and  spoke  to  us,  and  tlio 
Queen  led  the  Princess  Boyal  to  me, 
saying,  *  This  is  a  young  lady,  who,  I 
hope,  has  much  profited  by  your  in- 
structions. She  has  read  your  Letters 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind  more 
than  once,  and  will  read  them  often; 
and  the  Princess  assented  to  tlie  urui»«i 
which  followed,  with  a  very  modest  air. 
I  was  pleased  with  all  the  Princes,  but 
particularly  with  Prince  William,  who 
IS  little  of  his  age,  but  so  sensible  and 
engaging,  that  he  won  the  bishop  s 
heart,  to  whom  he  particularlv  attached 
himself,  and  would  stay  with  him  while 
all  the  rest  ran  about  the  house.  Uia 
oonvenation  was  surprisin^lv  manly  and 
clever  for  his  age;  yet,  with  the  young 
BuUers,  he  was  quite  a  boy,  and  said  to 
John  Buller,  by  way  of  encouraging 
him  to  talk,  *  Come,  we  are  both  boys, 
you  know/  All  of  them  showed  affec- 
tionate respect  to  the  bishop;  the  Prince 
of  Wales  pressed  his  hand  so  hard  that 
he  hurt  it" 

On  the  twenty-third  of  Febniary, 
1779,  her  Maiesty  gave  birth  to  another 
Prince,  who,  being  the  eighth  son,  was, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  the  following 
month,  christened  Octarius.  Shortly 
Sifter  this  event,' the  King  resolved  that 
Prince  William,  afterwards  King  Wil^ 
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liam  lY.,  iliould  become  a  aailor.  The 
QuGcn  remonstrated  ii^iust  exposing 
her  youthful  son  to  the  iivrilt  of  the 
deep,  and  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
war.  The  Prince  himself  felt  no  in- 
clination to  descend  from  the  dazzling 
heiglit  of  royaltTf  to  fill  a  subordinate 
post  in  the  navV,  at  a  time,  too,  when 
England  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  striig* 
gle  with  two  ]M}wcrful  foes.  But  the 
remonstrance  imd  entreaty  of  the  mo- 
tlier  and  son  made  no  impression  on  the 
obstinatily  firm  monarch,  and,  on  the 
etghtecuth  of  June,  1779,  Prince  Wil- 
lium  w:ui  rated  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  Prince  George,  of  ninety-four 
guns.  That  he  might  not  play,  but  act 
the  sailor,  his  court  dresses  were  laid 
aside  fur  the  equipments  of  an  onlinary 
midshipman ;  ami,  on  the  eri>ning  liefure 
giung  uii  hiiard,  the  King  presented  him 
with  a  Uible,  and  in  a  sensible  address, 
too  lengrliy  for  these  pages,  ezliorted 
him  to  fill  his  new  penl-fniught  ofllco 
with  diligence,  bravery,  generosity,  kind 
forbearance,  and,  above  all,  obedience  to 
his  superiors.  His  mother  parted  from 
him  in  tears,  and  his  first  conduct  as  a 
sailor,  proved  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  father's  counsels.  When  intrmluoed 
into  the  midshipman's  cabin,  his  com- 

{>anions  were  puzzled  how  to  address 
lira ;  they  knew  he  was  the  King's  son, 
but  OS  a  brother  middy  they  deemed  him 
their  equal,  and  one  of  them  boldly  asked 
him  by  what  name  he  was  rated  in  the 
ship's  books.  '  I  am  entered  as  Prince 
William  Henry,'  he  replied,  with  nn- 
aiTectcd  affiibility ;  *  but  my  father's  name 
is  Gttelph,  and  as  I  am  only  a  sailor 
amongst  you,  t  will  thank  you  to  call 
me  simply  WiUiam  Guelph.*  ' 

This  year  the  destruction  of  the  Quebec 
frigate,  Captain  Fanner,  which  was 
blown  up  in  the  bravelv-contested  action 
off  Brest,  when  all  on  board,  save  seven- 
teen persons,  perished,  so  deeidy  affected 
tlie  Queen,  tliat  she  procured  a  pension 
of  £800  a  year  for  the  captain's  widow 
and  family ;  obfainnl  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission for  Mr.  M«H>r,  the  master's  mate, 
who,  although  wounded,  was  picked  up 
alive ;  and  otherwise  proTide<l  for  the  rent 
of  the  survivors.  But  these  and  other 
latidable  acts  of  benevolence,  did   not 


prevent  the  tongue  of  slander  from  ae- 
cusiug  her  Majesty  of  mMsftw  penuri* 
ottsness  and  nncharitablcacss;  an  accu- 
sation which,  did  tlie  assigned  limits  of 
this  memoir  permit,  might  be  fcUy  dis- 
proved, by  aodueing  the  many  authenti* 
cally-rccordcd  instances  of  her  sympathy 
for  the  distressed  and  unfortunate,  her 
alms  to  the  poor  and  afiiicti'd.  It  was 
these  acts  of  munificence,  her  many  vir- 
tues, and  the  encouragement  she  afrorded 
to  all  that  tended  to  the  n*Iigious,  mo- 
ral, social,  and  commercial  advancement 
of  the  nation  at  large,  that  won  for  her 
the  esteem  of  ever}'  one  who  realFy  knew 
her.  In  works  of  l»enevolence  she  ex- 
pended  about  £5000  a  year;  and  al- 
though she  made  no  pretensions  to  ex- 
traoniinary  literary  attainments,  she  did 
not  ovi-riuuk  the  merits  of  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer, Charlotte  Smith,  and  other  foir  lite- 
rary stars  of  her  era.  One  of  these 
ladies,  the  nceoraplishcd  Mrs.  Delanv, 
who  was  honoured  with  especial  marks 
of  her  royal  favour,  at  tliis  period 
resided  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  the  Duchess-dowager  of  Portland, 
at  Uulstrode  ;  and  in  an  interesting  let- 
ter to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hamilton, 
dated  January  twenty-eighth,  1779,  she 
thus  details  a  visit  which  the  royal  family 
paid  to  her  friend,  the  duchess  :^-  * 

**  What  a  task  you  have  set  me,  my 
dear  friend !  I  can  no  more  teU  the  par- 
ticulars of  all  the  honours  I  received 
last  autumn  frt>m  the  King  and  Queen 
and  eight  of  their  ruyul  progeny^  than  £ 
can  remember  last  yeve  clouds  —  a 
simile,  bv-the-bye,  ill  adapted  to  the 
grace  ancl  benigiiity  of  their  manners, 
that  ^ve  a  lustre  even  to  Bulstrode, 
superior  as  it  is  to  most  places.  1  had 
formed  to  myself  a  very  different  idea  of 
such  visiton,  and  wished  the  day  over ; 
but  their  affability  and  ^ood  hnmonr 
left  me  no  room  for  auytlimff  but  admi- 
ratitm  and  respect;  for,  with  the  most 
obliging  condescension,  there  was  no 
want  of  proper  dignity  to  keep  the  h^ 
lunce  even.  They  were  delighted  with 
the  place,  hut,  above  all,  with  the  mis- 
tress  of  it,  whose  sweetness  of  manneit 

*  Correitpondenca  of  Mrk  DsIsdj  with  Ni; 
FmnctH  Hamilton. 
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and  knowledge  of  propriety  enf^gc  oil 
nuikt.  To  give  you  a  juat  notion  of 
the  entertainments,  you  should  liare  a 
plan  of  the  house*  that  1  might  lead 
TOO  through  the  apartments;  but  iroti- 

?;ine  everything  that  is  elegant  and  de- 
ightful,  and  you  will  do  more  justice  to 
tiie  place  and  entertainments  than  I  ean 
by  niv  description. 

'*  'Ilie  royal  family,  ton  in  all,  came 
at  twelve  oV-lock.  The  Kin*?  diorc  the 
Qtiren  in  nn  o[ien  chaise,  with  a  p;iir  of 
white  hoi-ses.  The  Prince  of  Wak-s  and 
Prince  Frederick  rode  on  horaeback,  uU 
with  profM^r  attendants,  hut  no  guards  ; 
rrincess  Uuyul  and  Lady  Weymouth  in  a 
p<)8t-chin8e ;'  Princess  Auj^iista,  Princess 
Klizubeth,  Prince  Adulphus,  and  Lady 
Churlotto  Finch,  in  a  coach;  Prince  AVil. 
liain.  Prince  Kdwiird,  Dukoof  Montague, 
and  Hishup  of  Litchfield,  in  a  coach  ;  uiio- 
thiT  cuuch  full  of  attendant  gentlemen, 
amonpft  the  nunibiT  Mr  Smelt,  whose 
eliaractcr  sets  him  above  most  men,  and 
does  great  honour  to  the  Kint(,  wlio  calls 
him  his  friend,  ond  has  drawn  him  out 
of  his  solitude  (the  life  he  had  chosen) 
to  enjoy  his  conversation  every  leisure 
moment.  These,  with  all  their  attend- 
ants in  rank  and  file,  made  a  splendid 
figure  as  they  drove  through  the  park 
and  round  tiie  court  up  to  the  house. 
The  day  was  nit  brilliant  as  could  be 
wishcd-^the  twelfth  of  August,  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  birthday.  The  Queen  was  in 
a  hat  and  in  an  'itidiau  nightgown  of 
purple  lustring,  trimmed  with  silver 
gauie.  She  is  graceful  and  genteel ;  the 
dignity  and  sweetness  of  her  manner, 
tiie  perfect  propriety  of  everything  she 
stirs  or  does,  satisfies  everybody  she 
honours  with  her  distinction  so  much, 
that  bmuty  is  by  no  means  wanting  to 
make  her  perfectly  agreeable;  and 
though  age  and  long  retirement  from 
court  made  nie  feel  timid  in  my  being 
ctdlcd  to  make  my  appearance,  I  soon 
found  myself  perfectly  at  ease,  for  the 
King's  condescension  and  good  humour 
took  off  all  awe  but  what  one  must  have 
for  so  respectable  a  character,  severely 
tried  by  his  enemies  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  The  throe  Princesses  were  all  in 
frocks,  tije  King  and  all  the  men  were  in 
an  uniform,  blue  and  gold.    'J'hey  walked 


through  the  great  apartments,  and  at- 
tentively olisvrvcd  cverrthiiie,  the  pic^ 
tures  in  particular.  I  Kept  back  in  tlio 
drawing-room,  and  took  tliat  op{>ortu- 
nity  of  sitting  down,  when  the  rrinoess 
Ruyal  returned  to  me,  and  said  the  Queen 
missed  me  in  the  tr:iin.  1  immediately 
obeyed  the  summons  with  my  best  ala- 
crity. Her  Majesty  met  me  half-way, 
and  seeing  me  hasten  my  steps,  culled 
out  to  me,  *  Though  I  desirttl  you  to 
come,  I  did  not  dc:iire  you  to  run  and 
fatigue  yourself.' 

**  They  all  returned  to  the  great  draw- 
ing-room, where  there  were  only  two 
arm  ehairs  nlaeed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  fur  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
Kill?  placed  the  f^icliess-dowagcr  of 
PorUuud  in  his  chair,  and  walked  about 
admiring  the  beauties  of  the  place. 
Breakfast  was  otfend  all,  preparetl  in 
the  long  gallery,  'ilie  King  and  all  his 
royal  children  and  the  rest  of  the  tniiii 
chose  to  go  to  the  gallery,  where  the 
well-furnished  tables  were  set :  one  with 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  ;  another,  with 
other  pro[)er  accommodation  of  eatables, 
rolls,  csikes,  &c. ;  another  table  with 
fruits  and  ices,  in  the  utmost  iKTfection, 
which,  with  a  magical  touch,  had  sue* 
ceeded  a  cold  repast.  The  Queen  re- 
mained in  the  drawing-room,  ami  the 
Duchess-dowtiger  brought  her  a  dish  of 
tea  on  a  waiter,  which  was  what  shu 
chose.  After  she  had  drank  her  tea,  slio 
would  not  return  the  cup  to  the  Duc.licss, 
but  g<i»t  up  and  would  carry  it  into  the 
gidlery  herself,  and  was  much  pleased  to 
see  with  what  cleeanoe  every  thing  was 
prepared.  The  delightful  vppeunince 
;liey  ail  made,  and  the  satisfaction  all 
Hxnressed,  rewarded  the  attention  and 
politeness  of  tiia  Diichesa  of  Portlaiul, 
who  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  gra- 
tifies tliose  she  esteems  worthy  of  the 
favour.  The  yonng  Royals  seemed  quite 
at  home,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest, 
and  to  inherit  the  gracious  niannem  of 
their  parents.  The  King  desired  me  to 
show  the  Queen  one  of  my  books  of 
plants;  she  seated  herself  in  the  gallery 
at  a  table,  ond  the  books  laid  before  her. 
I  kept  my  distance  till  she  called  me  to 
ask  some  question  aliout  the  mosaic  paper- 
work ;  amd  as  I  stiKid  before  her  Muji  sty. 
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the  Kin^  set  a  chair  behind  me.  I : 
turned  with  some  confusiou  and  hesitii* 
tion  on  rcccifiug  so  great  an  honour, 
vhen  the  Queen  auifl,  *  Mrs.  Delany,  tit 
down,  sit  down ;  it  is  not  eTtrr'  iady 
thkt  has  a  chair  brought  her  by  a  ain^;' 
so  I  obeyed.  Amonj^t  manv  genuine 
things,  the  Queen  askc^  me,  *  ^Vhj  I  was 
nut  with  tiie  Duchess  when  she  came, 
for  1  might  be  sure  she  would  ask  for 
nic  ?'  1  felt  flutteied,  acknowled^tl  the 
di»iinctton,  and  said  I  was  particularly 
happy  at  that  time  to  {Hiy  my  duty  to 
her  jiliijesty,  as  it  gare  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  so  many  of  the  royal 
family.  *0,  but,*  says  her  Majes'ty, 
*  you  have  not  seen  all  my  children  vet;' 
up<in  which  the  King  came  up,  and  ob- 
served to  the  Quirn,  *  You  may  put  Mrs. 
Deluny  in  the  wuy  of  doinj?  that,  by 
numing  u  dav  fur  her  to  dnuk  tea  at 
WindiKur  Caittle.*  The  DuchesM  of  Purt- 
Innd  was  consulted,  and  the  next  day 
fixed  upon,  as  the  Duchess  had  appointed 
the  end  of  the  week  for  going  to  Wey- 
mouth. 

^^We  went  at  seven,  tlie  hour  ap- 
pointed ;  were  ushered  into  a  long  room 
with  great  bay  windows,  where  were  all 
the  Princesses  and  younger  Princes,  with 
their  attendants,  and  passed  on  to  the 
bed-chamber,  where  the  Queen  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  with  Lady  Wev- 


kvey- 
;  the 


mouth  and  Lady  Charlotte  Finch  , 
King  and  the  elder  Princes  had  walked 
ont.  When  the  Queen  took  her  seat 
and  the  ladies  their  places,  she  ordered  a 
chair  to  be  set  fur  me,  opposite  to  where 
she  sat.  At  eiffht  the  J&ing,  Ac  came 
into  the  room.  It  was  the  hour  the  King, 
Queen,  and  eleven  of  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  walked  on  the  terrace ;  they 
apologized,  but  said  the  crowd  expected 
them.  When  they  returned,  we  were 
summoned  into  the  next  room  to  tea, 
and  the  royals  began  a  ball,  and  danced 
two  country  dances,  to  the  music  of  French 
horns,  bassoons,  and  hautboys,  which 
were  the  same  tliat  played  on  the  ter- 
race whilst  their  Majesties  walked  there. 
But  the  hull  was  terminated  abruptly  by 
the  King,  who  said  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  was  sure,  when  he  considered 
how  great  an  effort  it  must  be  to  play 
Uiat  kind  of  music  so  long  a  time  togt:- 


tlier,  that  he  would  not  continae  their 
dancing,  bat  that  the  Qnecn  and  the 
rest  of  the  compsmy  were  going  to  the 
Queen's  house,  where  tliey  should  re- 
sume thiir  dancing,  and  have  proper 
music." 

In  1779,  appr-ared  a  rhyming  dia- 
logue, in  the  form  of  a  burlesque  satire 
on  the  Queen,  and  which,  in  reality,  is 
a  skilfully-sketched  portraiture  of  the 
pleasing  side  of  her  Majesty's  charactei. 
The  bsxd,  after  eulc^izing  the  King, 
makes  his  querist  oliserve — 

"  I  own  jrour  ntlre  jn«t  and  keen, 
Pracewi  sad  «aciriM  the  Qneea." 

To  which  the  poet  replies— > 

"  with  all  mj  liearf.   Th«  Qn#t»ii,  tbev  *•▼ 
AttendH  her  niimery  every  day. 
And  lik«  a  oomroon  ou>ch«r  shAres 
In  all  her  iafante'  little  carni — 
What  viilKar,  niinMuming  Mene 
For  George's  wife  and  Britain'*  Qiteen. 
'Tie  whlepered  alao  at  the  Falace, 
(I  hope  'tis  but  the  roiee  of  malice) 
That  (tell  It  not  in  foreign  lands) 
She  works  with  her  own  injal  hands. 
And  that  oar  Sovereign's  sonietines 
In  vest  embroidered  by  his  Qneea. 
This  might  a  courtly  fashion  he. 
In  days  of  old  Andromache, 
But  modem  ladies,  tmst  my  wordst 
Seldom  sew  tunics  for  tlielr  lords. 
What  secret  next,  must  I  unfold  f— 
She  hates,  I'm  eontldentir  told — 
She  hates  the  mannen  of  the  ttmc% 
And  all  oar  fashionable  erimee, 
And  fondly  wishes  to  restore 
Tlie  golden  age  and  days  of  yore. 
When  stUy  simple  women  thought 
A  brsseh  of  ehastlty  a  fault- 
Esteemed  those  modest  things,  divoroc% 
The  very  worst  of  hnmsn  curses, 
And  deemed  sesemhlles,  cards,  and  diee. 
The  spring  of  every  sort  of  vies. 
Romantic  notion,  aU  the  fair 
At  such  absurdities  must  stare, 
And,  spite  of  all  her  pains,  will  still 
Love  nMilB,  adultery,  and  quadrille.'* 

"Well!  Is  that  all  you  And  to  blame, 
Sir  eritio^  la  the  royal  dame  f 

•*  All  I  eooM  And  to  blame  t  No^  tnily. 
The  loncest  day  in  June  and  July 
Would  fall  me  era  1  could  expraes 
The  half  of  Chariotte's  blemUhea. 
Theee  foolish  and  dd-foshion  ways 
Of  keeping  holy  sabbath  days— 
That  afTectacion  to  appear 
At  ehnreh,  the  wonl  of  God  to  heai^~ 
That  poor>llke  plainness  In  her  drees. 

I     So  void  of  noble  tawdrinees— 

I     That  sffability  and  esse. 

Which  can  her  menial  serrants  please, 
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It  afiul  ta  t.  blRlidir  <^ 


Laaden  rnli— Birth  *ii4  Aal}i  f/Trmit  JI/rcd~Taiet—Lau  of  Anitritm—Btalk 
t/rriHC  (klatiut—Birtl,  cflh,  PrmcM  Amelia— Cnnmrmoratim  o/i/nrfrf— 
A  ngat  mmri—Dtalh  of  Printt  Givtj4  a/  ilnklei'b«rff-lilrfi;i:—Prinili  tift  •/ 
tht  aofiil  Fimily—lMiallaliat  of  KnigkU  of  Ihi  Gnrlrr-Kiufi  BirtSilay— 
Ditsraetfidmiditt  of  Iht  iliiT  Fritan—Th*  Kinq  ttuhhtd  et  hit  JJarfurtt  A'ic**/- 
taH—Sofnl  titil  to  ,VHH(Aam.  Oxford,  and  HrKlirim—Vl.il  to  WMbrn^i 
Bmciry—Tit  Friim  s/  IFslet'  driu  aHddiffeullii—Pi-O'jn-u  la  Cirl/tnAam  mnJ 
Iff  HtighioHrhoed — Tht  Eing't  metilsl  Hlma — Parllameular^  diimui*iit  M  lit 
Xiotnrif — Soma,  enre.  and  frntiludt  af  tht  Qutm — Thi  King'i  rr<vtrrif — L'm- 
Jllmt  amd-et  a/lit  lYi-ct  af  iValn  swJ  «*  Jiiikf  t^  York—qmH'i  draiciif- 
nmn—Vait  la  Corrtit  Gardm  Thtalrt—l-utlie  lianlxjiriug  far  hit  3lajitlf-i 
(vnnr-y— OhhhV  birthday — Pngrt—  la  Wtymatilh— ilarrvifr  af  tht  Dukt  ff 
Yori—CalamilaiiM  riiit  lalhi  Haymarlut  ThalTt—rxrtmmHinaftiU—War-^ 
Jtafolprofmi — Stalhiaf  Ihi  Qtun'i  bntitr  Frtdrrick,  aiid  af  lnr  liiUr  Chria. 
Hum  BfMtcktnibHry—ilarriaffn  of  Iht  D«kt  of  S«*MX,  mid  af  tht  Pritm  af  Wala 
—MItmplM  M  tilt  Siiin't  tifi—BiHh  of  tht  fHwfu  Chiriolli. 


\f  Tthii  period  LheEiuF 

Jr   tnil    Uueca    pnned 

g    at  Windiur,  wbtie 

A   Tdidenit  near  to  tbf 

n  Cude  wall  wu  built 

'A  at  tlie  cipn-n  ddiia 

of  bet  Mujifltj,  m 

eall«d  "  tlie  Qunn'i  I^ga  uC  windwr 

But  it  M)  bapprned  lliat  their  Mijettiei 

were  at  Buckiughain  Uouw  when  '' 

fuirful  rioU  bunt  forth,  which  b  • 
1780,  thrMtened  London  with  dei 
tioo;  and  although  Hrerul  ol  the  nobln 
and  Udi«  of  the  court  wera  tarriSed  ioto 
the  eountry  with  their 
^r  Tilaiblw,  neither  tlm 
— «nd  her  Mujettr 

■  till  order  wiu  reitond,  when 
Ib^proMMied  luWindior  Lod^,  when, 
on  In*  twentT-wcond  of  September,  the 
Qiieeo  wuilrliTBredof  htrlut-bom  hid, 
Alfred,  who,  eigbteen  moBthi  arterwardi, 
■xpir»^  and  wia  priTately  interred  in  the 
ninl  TanlC  in  WMtminiter  Ahbe^. 

In  December,  Friuce  niUiam  re- 
tnmed  in  nfetj  fniin  the  fleet,  which, 
buwever,  be  (Uortl)'  aflciwunli  juiaed. 


ivweli  and  otiier 
Kingm 


and  proceeded  with  to  America,  whnn 
he  paued  the  winter  uf  1781-3.  Tbia 
isme  month,  Prince  Fredfricli  dejMrted 
for  Germauf,  when  ha  n'mained  fur 
•ererul  ■^ta.n,  to  complete  hii  military 
•tiidiee;  uad  on  the  fiiit  of  JanmnT. 
178t,  the  Prince  of  Walee  *ai  dedured 
to  be  of  uze,  and  teceired  the  eungntu- 
lalioni  of  the  court  on  the  aecBiion. 
Frum  Ihii  period  wc  hnve  no  remarkable 
erent  to  record  in  the  peiaoiul  bitloij 
gf  Queen  Cliarlulle,  urins  the  celebra- 
tion, Ihta  fear,  of  her  own  and  her  eldeit 
birth -dayi,  with  extnordinarj 
death  of  her  aiater 
Supliui.  in  the  tummer  of  the  lubev 
<juent  year,  till  1783.  when,  onlhetwen-  - 
Iieth  of  JanuuiT,  prelimtnariet  uf  peaoe 
were  ligiied  between  Great  Dntain, 
franco,  and  Spain — a  tmce,  wbich  after. 
wurdi  terminated  bj  a  treaty  of  peace, 
wai  entered  into  with  HollaDd— and  the 
independence  of  America  waa  aeknow- 
Itdgvd.  The  liM  of  AmL-rica— an  erent 
deeply  deplored  by  the  King,  and,  aa 
■uch,  a  aouree  of  pain  to  liia  affectionata 
coiuoTt  —  waa  anortlj  afterwurdi  fol- 
lowed  by  a  demiie  in  tbe  rojal  bmily, 
wbich  oierwhelmed  their  Mujtatiet  with 


•plendour,  ai 
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iitiTow.  Princo  Octarios  fell  ill  of  th» 
small- pox ;  the  maludr  prored  mortal ; 
lie  died  at  Kew,  on  tlte  third  of  Mar, 
and,  a  week  afterwards,  was  Imried  }iy 
tiie  tide  of  his  bruthi^r  Alfred,  in  TTest- 
ntinster  Abbey.  This  catastrophe  laid 
the  Queen  on  the  bed  of  sickness ;  and 
scarcely  was  she  restored  to  convales- 
cence, when  her  last-bom  child,  the 
Princess  Amelia,  first  saw  the  light,  on 
the  eif^hth  of  August,  1783,  at  Bucking- 
ham House. 

In^  the  spring  of  the  subsequent 
year,  the  first  grand  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  Handel  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  under  the  especial 
p:itronage  of  their  Majesties,  who,  ac- 
comp:inied  by  Prince  Eilward,  the  Prin. 
ci'Ks  Rt»y:il,  and  the  Princesses  Aui^usta, 
KHzabeth,  and  Sophia,  attended  the  per- 
lurmaucc,  which,  as  a  spectacle,  was 
magnificent — as  a  concert,  sublime  be- 
yond description.  Tiie  next  day  the 
pvrforniance  was  resumed  at  the  Pan- 
theon, and  a  week  afterwards*  that  cMef' 
(Tcenvre  of  the  mat  composer,  Handel, 
**Tiie  Messiah,  was  performed  before 
their  Majesties  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
lioth  the  King  and  tlie  Queen  took 
great  intemt  in  this  musical  commemo- 
ration, and  on  it  they  lavished  tb^  high- 
est encomiums ;  nor  is  this  surprising, 
as  the  performance  was  surpHssingly 
grand,  llie  Qneen  had  a  taste  for  ora- 
torios, and  the  King  professed  to  be  a 
musical  connoisseur,  played  the  boss-TioI, 
and,  with  that  instrument,  frequently 
to(»k  part  in  the  performance  of  sympho- 
nies and  other  instrument-d  part  music 

An  amusing  anecdote  of  one  of  tliese 
royal  concerts  went  the  round  of  the 
papers  of  the  day.  The  party  composed 
a  quintett  under  the  direction  or  the 
King  himself,  who,  whilst  he  sawed 
away  at  the  bass-viol,  had  no  idea  that 
it  was  possible  to  surpass  him  or  the 
sounds  he  produced.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  presided  at  the  harpsichord,  the 
Duke  of^ Newcastle  played  the  first  violin, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  tenor,  and 
the  facetious  Philip  Dormer,  the  flute. 
It  so  hnppened  thait  the  King  had  his 
own  notions  of  time  and  tune;  and  as  his 
Majesty  performed  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment only,  and  possibly  with  the  idea  of 


gaining  some  inatmctios.  he  aerer  aer«* 
pled  to' go  over  a  passage  two  or  tlirea 
times,  or  to  take  any  liberties,  or  to 
make  anv  blunders  that  seemed  good  to 
him,  without  consulting,  or  in  any  war 
warning  the  rest  of  Sie  orchestra;  it 
was,  therefore,  necessary  for  every  mem- 
ber of  it,  whilst  giving  his  eves  to  his 
own  music,  to  give  his  ears  to  the  King's, 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  follow  Uie 
direction  and  eccentricities  of  the  royal 
performer.  On  the  present  occasion  it 
oecanie  evident,  however,  that  this  con- 
cert was  going  wrong;  but  the  roost  acute 
of  these  select  amateurs  could  not  ima- 
gine where  they  were  in  error.  The 
royal  bass-viol  was  proceeding  on  its 
course  as  sedately  as  the  march  of  an 
elephant;  the  violin  looked  in  vain. 
Imckwards  and  forwanls,  for  several 
ixtrs.  to  see  where  he  could  glide  in.  hut 
conld  discover  nothing  reMuilding  what 
he  heard ;  the  tenor,  knowing  there  was 
a  difficult  passage  just  passed  over,  and 
being  well  aware  of  the  royal  practice 
with  regard  to  such,  lioldly  went  back 
and  repeated  it;  the  harpsichord,  be- 
lieving the  time  had  been  altered  from 
fast  to  slow,  slackened  its  pace ;  and  the 
flute,  entertaining  a  difiTerent  opinion, 
went  away  at  double  speed.  Such  a 
strange  medley  was  never  heard  before : 
nevertheless,  tiie  King  was  seen  leaning 
forwai-d,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  tlte 
music,  working  away  witli  the  roval 
elbow,  eridently  too  absorbed  in  liis 
own  performance  to  heed  the  confusion 
that  aistracted  the  audience,  and  made 
the  other  musicians  feel  extremely  nn- 
comfort:ible.  It  was  not  etiquette  to 
notice  the  King's  mistakes,  or  the  youth- 
ful maids  of  honour  would  have  laughed 
outright.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a 
studious  courtier,  knew  not  what  to  do : 
he  played  a  few  notes  here  and  there, 
whispered  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
nudged  Philip  Dormer,  whose  blowing 
had  oecome  desperate,  he  glaneod  at  the 
look  of  the  Princess  without  obtaining 
any  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  inextricable 
disorder ;  but  still  he  plied  on,  knowing 
that  matters  could  not  be  worse  than 
they  were.  The  King  at  last  brought 
up  the  party  **all  standing,'*  as  the 
sailors  say,  by  coming  suddenly  and  an- 
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rspMtcdly  to  the  end  of  liii  tfjniplKiiiv. 
'J'liu  PrinccM,  who  alone  dared  to  spi'uk, 
diacoTered  Uiat  hit  Maje«tT  had  turmnl 
over  two  leaTes  at  oace ;  the  monarch, 
with  the  utmost  ooniposurOf  turned  hack 
to  Uie  part  which  had  not  been  phiyed. 
and,  without  uttoring^  a  syllable,  set  to 
work,  rasping  away,  followed  by  the 
other  musicians,  who  this  time  were  in 
at  the  death,  wiUi  tolerublc  exactitude. 

On  the  sixth  of  NoTcnilicr,  1735,  thu 
Queen's  brother.  Prince  George  of  >[eck- 
lenburp^,  died;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  British  court  went  into  mourning, 
and  the  commemoration  of  her  Majesty's 
natal  day  was  put  otf  to  the  ninth' of 
February,  when  it  was  celebrated  with 
unusual  'splendour.  The  intorestini;  h't* 
ters  of  Mrs.  Delany,  written  solely  for 
private  information,  and  intended  by  the 
authoress  to  be  impartial  and  truthful 
sketches,  besides  other  vnluablo  informa- 
tion, afford  the  sulnoinod  pleasing  de- 
t'lils  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Queen 
and  her  beloved  spouse  at  this  period : — 

^  On  Thursday,  the  ninth  of  May,  I 
received  a  note  from  Lady  Weymouth, 
to  tell  me  the  Queen  invited  me  to  her 
Majesty's  house  to  hear  Mrs.  Siddons 
read  *  The  Provoked  Husband.'  You  may 
believe  I  obeyed  the  summons,  and  wus 
much  entertained.  It  was  very  desirable  to 
me,  as  I  had  no  other  opportunity  of 
hearing  or  seeing  Mrs.  Siddons;  andslie 
fully  answered  my  expectations — her  per- 
son and  manners  perfectly  a^eed.  I 
was  received  in  tiie  great  drawing-room 
by  the  King  and  Queen,  their  daughters, 
and  Prince  Edward.  Besides  tlie  royal 
family,  there  were  only  the  Duchc»- 
dowager  of  Portland  and  her  daughter, 
Lady  Weymouth,  and  her  beautiful 
granddaughter.  Lady  Aylesford.  Lord 
and  Ladv  Ilarcourt,  Lady  Charlotte 
Finch,  I)uke  of  Montague,  and  the 
gentlemen  attendant  on  tlie  King.  Mrs. 
Siddons  read  standing,  and  behaved  with 
great  propriety.  Alter  she  was  dis- 
missed, their  Majesties  detained  the 
company  some  time,  to  talk  over  what 
bad  passed,  which  was  not  the  least 
agreeable  part  of  the  entertainment." 

In  another  letter,  the  same  accom* 

Slished   eorrespondent  observes  :  —  '*  I 
ar*  been  sevend  evenings  at  the  Queen's 


Imlge,  with  no  other  company  but  their 
Majesties*  own  most  lovely  family.  They 
sit  round  a  large  table,  on  w^ich  are 
books,  work,  pencils,  and  paper.  The 
Queen  has  the  goodness  to  make  me  sit 
down  next  to  her,  and  delights  me  with 
her  conversation,  which  it  informing, 
elegant,  and  pleasing  beyond  dcscrii)- 
tion ;  wiiiUt  the  younger  part  of  the 
family  are  drawing,  working,  etcetera, 
tiie  beautiful  baoe,  Princess  Amelia, 
bearing  her  ptirt  in  the  entertainment, 
sometimes  in  one  of  her  sijfU.T's  laps, 
sometimes  playing  with  the  Kin«;  on  the 
carpet,  which  altogether  exhibits  such  a 
delightful  scene  as  woiiKI  rpcpiire  un  Ad- 
dison's pen  or  a  Vandyke's  pencil  to  do 
justice  to  it.  In  the  next  room  is  thu 
band  of  music,  who  play  from  eight  to 
ten.  The  King  generally  directs  them 
wliat  pieces  of  music  to  pluv— cliiifly 
Handel's." 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1786, 
their  Majesties  stood  sponsors  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  daughter,  Ueorgiana  Cbar- 
lotta,  to  whom  they  presented  a  superb 
salver,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ounces.  In  June*  anotlier  grand  musi- 
cal festival,  in  commemoration  of  Han- 
del, was  held  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  they  honoured  with  their  pre- 
sence ;  and,  on  the  fliird  of  the  same 
month,  their  royal  sons,  tlio  Princes 
Edward,  Ernest  Auenstus,  Augustus 
Frederick,  and  AdoTnhiis  Frederick, 
were,  together  with  tne  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel  and  several  nobles,  instal- 
led Knights  of  the  Garter.  On  the  an- 
niversary of  the  King's  birth-day,  wkioh 
this  year  was  kept  with  great  spiendonr, 
the  Queen  wore  a  royal  purple  robe, 
covered  over  with  rich  Brussels  lace, 
and  the  magnificence  of  her  appearance 
was  heightened  by  a  bouquet  oomposed 
solely  of  the  valuable  diamonds  which 
the  king  had  just  previously  received 
as  a  present  from  tlie  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan  in  India. 

The  intemperance,  immorality,  ex- 
travagance, and  gambling  propensities 
of  the  elder  Princes  had  long  been  a 
source  of  affliction  to  their  royal  pa- 
rents ;  and  at  this  period  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ft>und  himself  overwhelmed  with 
pecuniary  difficulties.     His  debta^  in- 
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clodinp  £24,000  for  complctiog  Ctrlton 
IIoiiM,  amoontod  to  £250.(00 ;  nnd  as 
kit  mother  Frowned  upon  liU  proflipito- 
netf  and  prodigalitv,  nnd  hit  father 
would  neither  countenance  nor  tttitt 
him,  he  retorted  to  the  cxpt^ient  of  re- 
diicini^  hit  hootehohl  from  £25,000  to 
£5000  a-year;  but  with  what  g;ood  effect 
will  hereafter  be  thown. 

Oil  the  tecond  of  Auf^utt,  Margaret 
Nicholson  made  an  unauccessful  attempt 
to  stab  the  King,  at  he  waa  ttepping  out 
of  hit  chariot  at  the  garden-entrance  to 
St.  Janict't.  On  thit  oocation  the  Queen 
wot  tared  all  unneeettary  emotion  br 
the  judiciout  forethought  of  the  Spaiiitfi 
Ambatsudor,  who,  the  moment  the  nt- 
tassin  wot  seizctl,  poAteil  to  Wtiidtur, 
and  \iy  keeping  her]M:ije«ty  in  deep  con* 
tcnation,  prevented  her  from  hearing 
the  idarming  report  till  the  King  ar- 
rived, and  told  it  her  with  hit  own  lips. 
**  The  knife,"  tuid  the  fortunate  monarch, 
**  tlightly  cut  my  waitteoat,  and  luckily, 
▼ery  luckily  it  wat  that  it  went  no  fur- 
ther, for  there  wat  nothing  beneath  but 
a  littlo  linen  and  a  great  deal  of  fat." 
The  Queeu't  eonttemution  wat  greet, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  felt 
unenty  whenever  her  hutband  wat  pre- 
tent  in  London. 

On  the  tixteenth  of  the  tame  month, 
hit  Majesty,  the  Qneen,  and  tcveral  of 
the  Princettet,  paid  a  friendly  vitit  to 
theHareourtfumily,atNuneham,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Oxford,  wiiere  they 
viewed  the  oolleget  and  hollt,  and  the 
Xing  received  two  addrettea— one  from 
the  XTnivefntyi  and  the  other  from  the 
Corporation.  From  Oxford  the  royal 
party  returned  to  Kuneham,  and  the 
foUowine  morning  they  honoured  tlie 
Duke  of  Marlborough  with  a  vitit,  at 
Blenheim,  where,  after  tnrveying  the  pa- 
laoe,  they  drove  round  itt  demetne,  ror- 
merly  the  royal  park  of  Woodttock. 

In  the  autumn  of  thit  year,  tlie  roral 
Ikmily  experienced  a  domeatie  affliction 
in  the  detith  of  the  Princett  Amelia,  the 
latt  turviviiig  iuue  of  George  II.  und 
bit  Queen,  Caroline.  The  Irincest  bad 
lived  a  lite  of  oelibacy,  and  for  yeart  had 
retired  from  the  buttle  of  the  court 
After  a  protracted  illnett,  the  breathed 
her  latt  on  the  twenty-tixth  of  October, 


in  tlie  eighty-fifth  yair  of  her  age 
Her  renittint  were  interred,  witli  private 
olwcquies,  in  Henry  Vll.'t  Chapel,  in 
Wettmintter  Abbey,  on  the  OTening  of 
the  eleventh  of  November. 

On  the  twenty-tixth  of  May,  1787, 
their  Majettiea,  and  three  of  the  Prin- 
cesset,  and  their  tuite,  vitited  Metna. 
Whitbread'a  extentive  brewery,  in  Chit- 
well  Street.  They  were  oere'monioutly 
received  by  the  proprietor  and  hia 
daughter;  and  after  examining  tlie 
steam-engine  and  the  ttore,  the  Queen 
and  the  Princetset  amuaed  tliemtelvea  by 
goinsT  into  the  great  vat  or  ttore  cistern, 
which,  wlu'U  full,  contained  four  thou- 
sand barrelt  of  beer.  They  next  pro- 
ceeded to  tliu  cooperage,  where  Mr. 
Wliithread  was  assailed  with  to  many 
questions  from  the  Kin|f,  that,  remnru 
Peter  Pindar  in  hit  tatirical  account  of 
this  visit— 

**  Th«  breirer  exclaimed,  Sf ar  I  be  earsed  I 
If  I  know  which  to  answer  Mst*** 

The  royal  party,  after  carefully  view- 
ing the  whole  ot  the  premitei,  and  par- 
taking of  a  cold  collation  in  the  dwell-  • 
ing-houte,  expretted  themtelrua  highly 
gratified,  and  departed. 

The  tituation  of  the  Prince  of  Walet 
wat,  at  thit  period,  highly  tingnlar  and 
critical.  The  prejudioe  wliioh  the  na- 
tion generally  entertained  againtt  him 
on  account  of  hit  licentioutnett  and  pro- 
digality, wat  increated  by  a  report — 
which,  indeed,  wat  tme— that  he  had 
contracted  a  teeret  marria^  with  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  a  lady  beautify  and  ao- 
oomplithed,  bnt  of  the  Roman  OatboUo 
religion.  Thete  nnfiivonrable  dnnnn- 
ttaneet  alarmed  many  of  bit  creditort ; 
and  their  pertecuting  damourt,  and  the 
impottibility  of  tatitfying  their  elaima 
with  hit  pretent  limitdl  income,  induced 
the  Prince,  in  the  tpring  of  tliit  year, 
to  content  to  a  propoaal  for  laying  tha 
ttate  of  hia  affaire  before  parliaatent. 
Accordingly  hia  friendtbrouffnt  the  mat- 
ter before  tlie  Comment,  when  a  warm 
debate  entued ;  but  before  the  Honte 
could  come  to  a  rote  on  the  tubjeet, 
Mr.  Pitt,  by  detire  of  the  King,  mel 
the  Prince,  and  informed  him,  that  if 
the  intended  motion  were  withdrawn, 
everything  might  be  tattled  to  hit  Boril 
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Hi|^1inett*t  sotisfaction ;  this  being  ac- 
eeduU  to,  the  King  directed  £10.000 
a  year  to  be  added  to  the  allowance  of 
Che  Prince  of  Wales,  out  of  tho  Civil 
List ;  and  the  Commons,  in  compliance 
with  a  royal  message,  voted  an  address, 
requesting  his  Majesty  to  direct  tlie  sum 
of  £162,000  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Civil 
List,  for  the  discharge  of  the  Prince's 
dcbu ;  and  the  further  sum  of  £20,000 
to  complete  tlie  repairs  of  Carlton  House. 
At  the  Siiiiie  time  the  King  sent  for  the 
Prince,  erauted  him  forgiveness,  and  in- 
tnidueed  him  to  his  royal  mother  and 
sisters.  The  Prince  immediately  after- 
wards increased  his  household  to  its 
former  magnificence,  and  by  again  pur- 
suing a  heedless,  profligate  course,  in 
which  the  elder  of  his  brothers  shared 
largely,  a^in  liecamc  overwhelmed 
witu  pecuniary  difficulties;  and  to  in- 
crc'ise  his  income,  and  discharge  his 
debts,  he  resorted  to  means  tiie  roost 
dishonoarable  and  tlie  most  crhninal 
that  can  well  be  imagined. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  the  King 
exfierieneed  symptoms  of  indisposition, 
for  which  bis  physicians  recommended 
a  course  of  the  niincnd  waters  at  Chel- 
tenham ;  accordinglv  Ihiysbill  Lodge, 
-',  Chelteuhani,  was  taken  for  their  Ma- 
jesties, who,  with  the  three  eldest 
Princesses,  proceeded  thither  on  the 
twelfth  of  / uly.  During  their  sojourn 
at  this  favourite  resort  of  fashionable 
inviilids  ami  idlers,  the  royal  party 
amused  themselves,  and  gratified  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighlMurhood,  by 
making  excursions  to  the  most  note- 
worthy places  in  tlie  vicinity.  Thej 
oonferrea  the  honour  of  a  roval  visit 
on  Tewkesbury,  Cirencester,  the  citici 
of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  llartle- 
bnry  Castle  the  episcopal  palace  of  Bi- 
shop Hurd,  Pauswick,  Stroud,  and  other 
milacei  and  places  of  historic  interest.  At 
Worcester,  tfaer  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the 
corporation  at  tne  town  hall,  and  attended 
the  performances  of  the  tiiree  choirs  of 
Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester. 
Throughout  these  excursions,  they  were 
everywhere  received  with  fervent  de- 
monstnitions  of  loyalty ;  and  their  con- 
descension and  affability  were  praise- 
*vorthy  and   remarkable.      The    King 
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took  no  guards  with  him  ;  and  be  and  the 
Queen  frequently  walked  about  Chel- 
tenham and  its  neighbourhood,  accom- 
panied bv  only  two  or  three  of  their 
suite,  aiicf  attended  by  crowds  of  people. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  Augitst,  the  rt>yal 
party  returned  to  Windsor.  Tho  King 
was  in  excellent  spirits.  His  heultli 
appeared  established ;  but  shortly  after- 
wards he  was  attacked  witii  bilious 
fever,  and  other  nialudiea,  and  by  the 
end  of  Oetober  it  coiihl  no  longer  be 
cunoealed  that  a  mental  demngement 
had  taken  place,  which  rendered  liim 
quite  incapable  of  attending  to  public 
business.  Tho  advice  of  the  most  skil- 
ful physicians  was  taken,  and  tliey  gave 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  his  Majesty, 
although  at  present  decidedly  insane, 
would  recover  at  some  future  period. 
Under  these  circumstances,  both  the 
ministers  and  the  parliament  turned 
tlieir  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
a  regent.  Mr.  l^tt  urged  that  the  su- 
preme power  should  be  vested  in  the 
Queen,  whilst  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  it 
belonged,  of  right,  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales:  every  possible  stratagem  was 
resorted  to,  to  induce  her  Majesty  to 
take  part  in  this  party  agitation -^fiir 
such  it  really  was;  but  the  sorrowing 
Queen,  who,  at  this  time,  was  wiioUy 
occupied  iu  endeavours  to  rcstoru  her 
beloved  consort  to  reason  and  healtit, 
for  a  time  resisted  every  attempt  to  en- 
gage her  in  political  contests ;  and  de- 
clared, that  for  herself,  she  only  required 
permission  to  watch  over  her  afflicted 
nosband.  However,  in  a  short  while, 
the  nnfilial  conduct  of  her  two  eldest 
sons  became  unbearable,  and  she  ceased 
-to  remain  neutral,  gave  her  sanction  and 
support  to  the  proceedings  of  the  mi- 
nisters ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  charging  him  with  '*desi}:ns 
to  take  aidvantage  of  the  weak  state  of 
Uie  King  to  get  possession  of  his  trea- 
sures, and  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
things."  Matters  were  in  this  state 
wiien  the  parliament  resolved  that,  du* 
ring  the  mental  illness  of  the  King,  the 
royal  power  should  be  invested  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  regent ;  and  that  the 
care  of  his  Majesty  should  be  committed 
to  the  Queen,  who  should  nominate  all 
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ptiiiont  to  the  offlecs  in  tbo  hoiuohold. 
A  Bill  to  this  effect  paued  the  Com- 
moiu  on  the  twelfth  of  Fcbnuir^ ;  but 
whilst  it  was  under  discussion  m  the 
I^nis,  tlie  Kin;  wot  declared  to  be 
eonTttlesocnt ;  for  nearly  three  weeks 
afterwards  all  parliamentary  busini'ss 
was  suspciiUeil;  and  on  the  twcnty- 
soTcnth,  the  farther  progress  of  the  ItiU 
was  stopped  by  an  annuunccnivnt  of  the 
perfect  recovery  of  his  Majesty.  An 
announcement  hailed  with  enthusiastic 
joy  by  the  nation;  and  followed,  on  the 
second  of  Marcii,  by  an  order  for  the  dis- 
coutinuance  of  the  prayer  fur  the  King's 
rccorer^r,  and  for  the  olfuriiig  up  of  a 
thanksgiving  for  his  restorutiuii  to  bealth, 
in  all  uhiiruUcs  and  chapels. 

The  Kinjr,  on  his  recovery,  attended 
divine  service  at  Kew,  anJ  with  tiie 
Queen,  and  the  three  elder  Prinucsska, 
received  the  sacrament.  The  happy 
event  was  celebrated  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  places,  witli  illumina- 
tions, riD^i  ug  of  liells,  and  the  usual  de- 
monstrations of  loyal  joy ;  and  the  par- 
liameut,  the  city  of  *lioudon,  and  the 
eorporate  bodies  generally,  presented  oon- 
gratulatory  addresses  to  butli  their  Majes- 
ties, which,  of  oourse,  were  received  very 
graciously.     But  whilst  the  people  rsK 

iuiced  at  the  reoovery  of  the  sovereign, 
us  nearest  heirs  were  loth  to  ackuow. 
ledge  the  fact.  The  Duke  of  York  had 
strenuously  supported  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  his  endeaTours  to  seize  the 
lesal  power  from  the  hand  of  the  inva- 
lided King ;  and  indeed,  in  his  conduct 
at  this  period,  he  proved  himself  of  the 
two,  i)echa[is,  the  worst  son.  Here  is 
Luni  Bulkclo^'s  picture  of  liim  just 
previous  to  this  illness  of  his  fiither  :— 
''The  Duke  of  York  talks  both  ways, 
and  I  think  will  end  mopjXMitiun.  11  is 
conduct  is  as  biid  as  jjossible ;  he  pluys 
very  deep,  and  loses ;  and  his  oouipony 
u  thouglit  mauvau  (om,  I  am  told,  that 
tlie  King  and  Queen  begin  now  to  feel 
how  much  shari>er  than  u  serpent's  tooth 
it  is  to  have  an  ingrate  child  When 
the  Duke  of  York  is  completely  *  done 
up  *  in  the  public  opiniun,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  as- 
sumed a  different  style  of  behaviour, 
ludoedy  I  am  told  that  he  already  af- 


fects to  soo  that  his  brother's  style  is  too 
bad."* 

The  first  interview  these  filial  sons, 
the  Prince'  of  Wales,  and  his  brother  of 
York,  had  with  their  sire  afier  his  re- 
covery, is  tlius  described  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville :— *'The  two  Princes  were  at  Kew 
yesterday,  and  saw  the  King  in  the 
Queen's  apartment;  she  was  present  the 
whulc  time,  a  precaution  fur  which, 
Gud  knows,  there  was  but  too  much 
reasou.  They  kept  hiui  waiting  a  con- 
siderable time  betore  tiiey  arrived ;  and 
after  they  left  him,  druvo  immediately 
to  Mrs.  Arinsteiul  s,  in  Park  direct,  in 
hopes  uf  finding  Mr.  Fox  there,  to  give 
him  an  account  of  what  had  poased. 
lie  not  being  in  town,  they  amused 
tlicm^eives  }estenlay  evening  with 
spread iu!;  about  a  ri(iort,  tiiat  the  King 
was  still  out  of  his  mind;  and  witU 
quoting  plirasc-s  tif  his,  to  which  they 
gave  that  turn.  It  is  eertiinly  a  decent 
and  becoming  thing,  tliat  when  all  tlie 
King's  physicians,  all  his  attendants, 
and  his  two  principal  ministers,  agree 
in  pronouncing  him  well,  bis  two  sons 
should  deny  iL  And  the  reflection,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  have  hud 
the  governniont,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
the  commaiid  of  the  army,  during  his 
illness,  makes  this  representation  of  his 
aetu;tl  sUite,  when  coming  from  them, 
mure  peculiarly  projier  and  edifying. 
I  bless  God  that  it  is  some  time  before 
these  matured  and  riiiened  virtues  will 
bt>  visited  upon  us  in  the  form  of  a  go- 
vemment.'*t 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  Mareb,  tb* 
Qucen  held  a  brilliant  drawing-room, 
on  which  occasion  she  treated  with 
marked  coolness  several  of  tlie  time- 
serving courtiers  who,  during  the  King^a 
indisposition,  had  advocated  vesting  the 
whole  re^al  power,  without  restrictions 
of  any  kind,  in  the  Prince  of  Walea,  as 
regent.  A  week  afterwards,  she  gave  a 
grand  concert  and  supper  to  a  select 
company  of  nobles  and  ladies,  known  as 
the  king's  friends  ;  und  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Apiil,  her  Majesty,  with  the  Prin- 
cesses Augusta  and  Elizabeth,  visited 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Court  sad  GaUast  of 
Osoncv  111.,  by  tbs  J>uks  of  BuckinKhMu. 
t  IbiU. 
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Corent  Ganlen  Tbentro  for  the  first 
time  since  the  recoTen*  of  her  consort, 
trhoii  such  wus  the  enttiiisiastic  hiyalty 
displarod  by  the  •iKlicnce,  who,  up- 
standing, and  uncoveredt  saiisf,  **God 
'nave  the  King !"  no  lew  than  six  times 
in  the  eourse  of  the  evening;  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  porfurniance 
her  Majesty,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
huiue,  even  to  tiie  p<Tformeni,  were 
niucli  affected,  and  burst  inti>  tiars.  The 
Kings  religidus  fcelin;^  prevented  him 
from  beinsr  present  on  this  occasion— he 
hud  resolveu  that  his  first  public  nppear- 
Hiieo  after  his  nH.*<>very  shuuhl  he  to 
ulfiT  lip  a  solemn  thanksgiviiig;  accord- 
int^ly,  on  tlie  twenty-third  of  April, 
iilHiiit  ten  in  the  nrorning,  liis  Mnjt-sty, 
accouipiinied  by  the  Queen  and  royul 
f:iniily,  and  attended  by  both  huiisi's  of 
psiriiament,  the  gn^at  olticen  of  state, 
tiie  judi^en,  and  other  officers,  proceeded 
in  ^rand  procession  to  St.  Paurs  C'athe- 
drtd.  At  Temple  Bar,  the  corponition 
joined  the  cavulcade,  which  was  closed 
by  a  troop  of  horsc-guortis.  In  tlie 
Catheilral  the  scene  was  splendid,  tlie 
music  sublime,  the  service  deeply  im- 
pressive. Psalms,  and  ciionises  to  an- 
thems, were  cimunted  by  six  tlioiisand 
ciiarity  cliildren  ;  and  the  stTmon, 
whieh  was  neither  an  euh>gy  in  praise' 
of  royalty,  nor  a  political  or  party  ora- 
tion, was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
l^ndon,  from  Psidm  xxvii.  16— "Oh, 
turry  thou  the  Lonrs  leisun: ;  be  strong, 
and'he  shall  eomfort  thine  hestrt;  and 
put  thou  thy  trust  in  th?  l^ird."  After 
the  sermon,  an  anthem  was  sung ;  and 
ii*  their  Majesties  were  about  to  deiiart, 
the  charity  children  lung  the  104th 
Psalm,  with  impressive  effeet.  The 
n>yal  party  returned  with  the  same  state 
to  Buckingham  House,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  MK>ut  half-past  tliree.  The 
route  they  took  was  iiaed  with  thousands 
of  spectators,  who,  as  they  passed  and 
repassed,  greeted  them  with  deafening 
acclamutions  of  loyalty. 

The  conduct  of  the  three  elder  Princes, 
on  tiiis  solemn  occasion,  was  highly  dis- 
graceful. In  the  Cuthednd  they  talked 
iiloud  during  the  service,  and,  out  of 
doors,  took  means  to  raise  a  riot  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     In  fact, 


to  repeat  the  sentiment  of  Lord  Btdkclify, 
the  King's  mind  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  disgruceful  conduct  of  his  si>ns ;  the 
breach  between  his  ^[njcsiy  end  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  too  wide'to  be  filled 
up,  and,  under  the  mask  of  attention  to 
their  royal  parents,  they  outraged  and 
insulted  them  in  ever}'  way  thoy  could 
devise. 

This  same  d;iy,  hor  Muiesty  cauf«d 
oi<;htv  of  the  Sunday  Scliool  children  at 
Windsor  to  be  coniph'tely  eluthrd,  an*! 
the  mayor  and  corporation  proceeded  wi  Ji 
them  in  procession  to  divine  service.  Nu- 
merous other  entertaiuiuents  were  also 
given,  in  celebnition  of  the  King's  re- 
covery, throughout  the  Hriiish  dominions^ 
and  even  in  Gennany.  Of  tin  se,  the  three 
most  splendod  were  a  fete  given  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess  Koyal,  on  the 
first  of  May ;  a  grand  entertainment  given 
by  the  French  ambusssidur  to  the  royal 
family  find  nobility,  at  his  house  in  Port- 
man  Square ;  and  a  gala  still  more  mag- 
nificent and  brilliant,  given  hy  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  to  the  Queen  and  aoout 
two  Uionsand  royal  and  noble  parson- 
ages, at  Ranelagh.  This  year,  his  Ma- 
jesty's birth-day  was  kept  at  St.  James% 
with  regal  magnificence,  when  the  draw- 
ing-n>oro  was  thronged  with  visitors; 
but  on  account  of  the  shock  occasioned 
by  the  duel  just  previously  fought  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  York  and  Colonel 
Lennox,  the  King  himself  was  alwent, 
and  the  whole  burden  of  the  ceremo- 
nials was  borne  by  the  Queen. 

To  invigorate  fiis  Majesty's  constitu- 
tion after  the  severe  blow  it  hud  sus- 
tained, change  of  air  and  a  course  of 
sea-bathing  were  recommendetl.  Wey- 
mouth was  chosen  for  tliis  purpose,  and 
diither  their  Majesties,  with  the  three 
elder  Prineesses  and  their  suite,  pro- 
ceeded, and,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
took  up  their  aljode  at  the  Dukeof  Glou- 
cester's  lodge.  The  royal  party,  daring 
their  residence  at  Weymoutli,  chiefiy 
occupied  themselves  by  making  short 
aquatic  trips,  puling  visits  to  the  re- 
markable plucrs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
occasionally  going  to  the  theatre,  giving 
audience  to  the  neighbouring  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  walking  ou  the  etpla- 
,  uaile  or  the  sands,  with  only  a  few  at- 
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tendants.  and  fuUowi^  bT  crowds  of  re- 
ipectfiil.  loyal  suhjecU.  On  thii  oocusioa 
their  Majesties  honoured  with  their  pre- 
sence Exeter,  Plymouth,  Mount  Eat^^ 
combe,  Milton  Abbey;  Martston,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Hey  wood :'  Sherlmme  Castle, 
the  seat  of  l^nt  Dighy;  Saltnini,  the 
scat  of  liord  Barnn^ton ;  Lul  worth 
Tfistle,  the  scut  of  Mr.  W«-ld,  brothor  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  a  Ruinuu  (>':itho- 
he«  and  other  note- worthy  places,  but 
which  the  assigned  limits  of  this  me- 
moir prerents  us  from  even  mentioning. 

The  royal  party  left  Weymouth  on 
tho  fourteenth  of  September,  the  same 
evening  reached  Longleat,  tho  seat  of 
the  Murquis  of  Bath,  and  nAur  spend- 
iii}7  a  day  there,  proceedml  onward  to 
Tottenham  Park,  tlie  seat  of  Lord  Ayles- 
bury, where  they  rested  till  the  eighteenth, 
on  which  diiy  they  again  set  fortli,  and 
the  same  al^tcmoon  reached  the  Queen's 
Lodge  at  Windsor,  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits. 

This  trip  so  charmeil  the  King  and 
Ctueen,  that,  in  the  subsequent  year,  they 
again  proceeded  to  Weymouth,  and  passed 
tt  week  there,  from  tlie  third  to  the 
tenth  of  September.  Shortly  atler  their 
return,  the  Duke  of  York  married  the 
Princess  Frederiea  Ulrica  Catherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
King  of  rrtissia.  After  the  marriage 
had  been  solcmniied  with  becoming 
magnificence,  at  Berlin,  on  the  first  of 
October,  the  royal  pair  set  out  for  Eng- 
land, and  owing  to  the  delays  and  in- 
Hults  they  were  forced  to  endure  from 
the  pnrtixans  of  the  French  revolution 
in  their  progress  from  Brussels  to  Calais, 
they  did  not  reach  Dover  till  the  twenty- 
first.  They  landed  the  same  day,  reached 
York  House  on  the  twenty-second,  and, 
on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third,  were 
married  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  bv  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterburv,  assisteu  by  Uie  Bishop  of 
Iiondon,  at  the  Queen's  house,  and  in 
the  presence  of  their  Majesties,  the  royal 
faiuily,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  who 
sigucll  the  marriage  certificate.  On  ac- 
count of  this  marriage,  the  Duke's  in* , 
coma  was  raised  to  £35,000  a^year,  and 
a  dowry  of  £30,000  per  annum  was 
settled  on  the  Duchcm,  who  was  a  really 


virtuous,  gentle,  and  accomplialied  prim- 
cess. 

On  the  fonrth  of  January,  1793,  tlieir 
Majesties,  with  the  Duke  and  Duebeaa 
of  York,  Prince  William  (who,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  May,  1789,  had  been  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Clarence),  and  six  of  the 
Princesses,  visited  the  Hayniarket  Thea- 
tre, to  witness  the  fourth  performance  of 
the  ballad  opera  of  **  Cynion,*'  when,  sad 
to  relate,  the  rush  at  the  pit  dour  was 
so  violent,  that  one  person  was  trampled 
to  death,  and  several  others  wens  in- 
jured. 

Two  years  afterwards,  tlicre  oc- 
curred, at  this  same  theatre,  another 
accident,  occasioned  by  similar  circum- 
stances, and  which  was  so  appalling,  that 
their  >inje8ties  restdTcd  nerer  again  to 
visit  that  phice  of  auiusenient.  This 
cabistruphe  hap))ened  on  tlic  third  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1794,  when  a  visit  from  the 
royal  family  drew  such  crowds  to  the 
house,  that  m  their  endeavours  to  enter 
the  pit,  the  foremost  in  the  crowd  fell 
down,  and  others,  driven  forward  by  the 
resistless  press  from  behind,  were  forced 
either  to  trample  over  them,  or  them- 
selves fall  and  be  trampled  over.  A 
dreadful  scene  of  deatli.  terror,  and  con- 
fusion ensued ;  and,  when  something  like 
order  was  restored,  it  was  found  thai 
fifteen  persons  had  been  crushed  to  death, 
and  twenty  others  injured  so  severely, 
that  several  of  them  survived  only  a  few 
hours. 

As  the  formal  court  balll  and  galas 
fiitiguedthe  king,  wiUiout  affording  him 
pleasure,  the  Queen  gave,  at  Windsor, 
on  tiie  tenth  of  January,  a  grand  ball 
and  supper,  such  as  slie  knew  would 
afford  real  g[ratification  to  her  beloved 
spouse.  This  unceremonious  calm  was 
heartily  enjoyed  by  the  King,  and  formed 
a  strikmg  contrast  to  the  formal  cere- 
monious celebration  of  her  Majesty's 
birth-day,  which  took  place  a  few  da>s 
afterwards,  and  was  the  most  full,  bril- 
liant, and  splendid  court  since  the 
Queen's  coronation. 

At  this  i^eriod  a  dread  that  tho  re* 
publicanism  of  France  would  sweep 
monarchy  firom  the  fi^a  of  Enrope,  im- 
pelled the  ministry  into  a  war  in  de- 
fence of  ancient  institutions.     Already 
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iron  the  moral  as  well  as  the  politicnl 
etTccts  of  the  GnulUh  ntru^e  for  frre- 
doin,  and  that  alluring  impossibility, 
equality,  beiu!^  felt  to  an  alirmin^^  de- 
gree thVun^licMit  the  British  empire;  and 
but  for  the  furtitiidi*  of  the  80Terci<^n  and 
the  energy  and  decision  of  ministers, 
the  French  reign  of  terror  might  hare 
erossed  tiie  Channel,  and  marked  its 
horrnn;  in  the  unnaU  of  Britain  in  letters 
of  bluod. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1793,  the 
French  convention  declared  war  against 
England ;  and,  twenty-fire  days  after- 
wards, three  battalions  of  guards,  des- 
tined for  foreign  service,  commenced 
their  march  from  St.  James's  Park,  and, 
at  their  departure,  were  rcviewetl  before 
the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  family,  who 
took  leave  of  them  with  the  kindest 
expressions  of  regard  and  encourage- 
ment. 

In  the  subsequent  June,  when  Lord 
Howe  arrived  at  Spithead,  with  the 
ships  he  had  capture^  at  the  defeat  of 
the  French  fleet  off  XJshant,  their  Ma- 
jesties, with  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  to  invigorate  the  patriotism  and 
loyalty  of  the  nation,  paiu  a  formal  visit 
to  the  fleet,  at  PorUnioutli ;  when  they 
went  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and, 
as  a  mark  of  royal  approlmtion,  the 
King,  with  his  own  hunas,  presented  a 
superb  diamond-hilted  swonl  to  Lord 
Howe,  and  made  honorary  presents  to 
several  other  of  the  naval  officers. 

On  Friday,  the  King  held  a  grand 
levee,  at  which  all  ranks  of  officers  were 
admitted.  On  Saturday,  the  royal  party 
witnemcd  the  launching  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  a  fine  war-sliip  of  ninety-eight 

guns,  aud  afterwanis  sailed  up  the  har- 
E>ur  and  inspe^'ted  the  fleet  and  the 
naval  trophies  of  Lord  Howe's  tiotory. 
On  Monoay,  thev  sailed  for  Southamp- 
ton, where  they  landed  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  entering  their  carriages,  proceeded 
direct  to  Windsor.  There  the  Queen 
received  the  mournful  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  her  hn>ther,  Adolphus  Frede- 
rick, Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelits,  and 
shortly  afterwards  news  arrived  of  the 
demise  of  her  sister,  Christiua. 

This  year,  too,  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Sus«ox  tu  Lady  Augusta  Mur- 


I  ray,  first  at  Borne  and  then  in  England, 
was  a  source  of  sorrow  and  a<\noyan<« 
to  her  Majesty.  This  marriage  bad  been 
solemnised  without  the  Kind's  consent, 
and  in  open  violation  of  the  Boyal  Mar- 
riage Act.  On  the  third  of  August, 
I7U4,  it  was  pronouncetl  invalid  by  the 
Ecclcsiasticul  Court,  and  J^udy  Augusta 
immediately  separated  from '  her  bus. 
band.  Of  the  two  cliihlren,  the  fruit  of 
this  union,  the  daughter  still  survives, 
the  wife  of  the  late  Lord  Truro,  foniurly 
M r.  Serjeant  Wylde.  After  the  deatli  of 
Liuly  Augusta,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  uuir- 
ricd  Lady  Cecilia  L^aitia  Uuderwootl, 
who  now  survives  him  as  Duchess  of 
Inverness. 

At  this  period  the  armies  of  the 
French  republic  were  everywhere  success- 
ful.  Ilollnud  was  conquered  under  fa- 
vour of  the  patriotic  partv,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  Stultliohler  sought  an 
asylum  in  England.  On  the  twentv- 
sixth  of  Januitry,  1795,  he  arrived  in 
London,  with  his  family  and  suite. 
Their  Maji-slies  cordially  welcomed  him, 
ordered  llaiupton  Court  to  be  fitted  up 
for  his  residence,  and,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  May,  the  Queen  did  him  the  honour 
to  have  a  fair  held  in  the  Dutch  style, 
at  Krogniore,  to  which  his  Highness  and 
his  family,  together  with  many  of  the 
nobility,  were  invited. 

Her  Majesty  was  present  at  the  un- 
fortunate marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the 
bold  ultra-democratic  expressions  which 
the  parliamentary  debates  on  the  debts 
of  the  heir-apparent,  combined  with  the 
success  of  the  French  revolution,  em- 
boldened the  press  and  the  republican 
party  to  indulge  in,  ciuscd  the  Queen 
serious  ahtrm.  Tlie  King  endeavoured 
to  dispel  her  fears,  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  summer,  conducted  her  to  Wey- 
mouth ;  but  in  October,  the  threatening 
aspect  of  public  affairs  drew  their  li a- 

{'esties  to  the  metropolis,  that  the  par- 
iamcnt  might  assemole  at  an  unusually 
early  period;  and  as  the  Eling  was 
proceeding  to  open  the  session,  an  im- 
mense throng  surrounded  his  carriage, 
clamorously  vociferating,  "  Peace  I" 
** Bread!"  '«^o  King!'^  whilst  stonob 
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were  thrown  nt  tlic  coach  ;  and,  on  pass- 
ing  through  Palace  Yard,  a  bullet,  tired, 
it  was  suppottcd,  iVom  an  air  gun,  broke 
one  of  the  coach  windows.  On  his  Ma- 
jesty's retuni  to  St.  Jamo8*s,  these  ouu 
rages  were  rc^teated;  and  as  he  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  Uiickingham 
House,  the  royal  carriage  was  ag:iin 
surrounded,  stones  thrown  at  it,  and  at 
one  time  several  persons  made  a  rush, 
exclaiming,  ^*Dowu  with  the  King!" 
"Drag  him  out  I"      However,  at  this 

Serilotis  moment,  the  loyal  Mr.  He<ling- 
L'ld  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  Ma- 
je«ty,  and  allter  kn(M;king  down  sefcrai 
of  ihe  a8s:iilunt8,  drew  u  pistol  from  his 
pocket,  and  thus  kept  back  the  riotous 
mob. 

Throu;;hout  these  trying  scenes  the 
grossly-iiisiilti'd      monarch      preserved 

great  coolness.  Rut  the  news  so  tcrri- 
t>d  the  Queen  and  the  PrinceHi^es,  that 
it  wsis  with  dilAculty  he  could  prevail 
upon  them  to  accompiiny  him  on  the 
following  evening  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  where,  to  their  infinite  satis- 
faction, they  were  received  by  a  crowded 
house  with  enthusiastio  demonstrations 
of  loyalty,  **  Goil  save  the  King !" 
being  thrice  sung  with  enoores  duiing 
the  evening.  H<>th  houses  of  parlia- 
ment  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
late  outrages,  and  numerous  loyal  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject  were  presented  to 
his  Majesty  by  the  City  of  London  and 
other  corporate  bodies,  whilst  a  bill  was 
passed  for  the  more  effectually  prevent- 
ing seditiouB  meetings  and  assemblies. 


,  Yet,  withal,  the  rebellions  spiritr  nbmeid 
daily  grew  in   force  and  daring,   and 

!  again  roysilty  wns  outraged  on  the  first 
of  February,  1796.  On  that  day,  as 
tlie  royul  family  were  returning  inmi 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  a  stone  was  flung 
into  the  carriage,  which  struck  the 
Queen  on  the  cheek,  and  then  fell  into 
Lady  Uarrin^on's  hip.  In  tliit  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  previous  insults  offered 
to  his  Majesty,  the  offenders  were  never 
brought  to  justice,  although  £1000 
were  offered  for  their  detection. 

On  the  seventh  of  January,  1796,  a 
daughter  was  born  to  the  heir-apparent. 
Her  Majesty  was  not  present  at  the 
iwcouchement,  but  at  the  christening  she 
stood  us  one  of  the  sponsoiy,  and  gave 
tlie  name  of  Charlotte  Augusta  to  the 
royul  infant.  This  event  wits  foUoweil 
by  the  separation  of  the  parents,  who 
had  been  linked  together  by  worldly 
policy,  and  whose  repugnance  to  each 
other  eventiiiilly  settled  down  info  im- 
placable hatred.  This  sepanitiou  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  was  a 
cause  of  sorrow  and  domestic  trouble  to 
their  Maj'-sties.  The  King,  it  is  said, 
took  a  favourable,  the  Queen  an  unfa- 
vourable view  of  the  Princess's  cha- 
racter and  conduct ;  more  than  once 
words  rau  high  hetweeu  them  on  this 
subject,  and  her  Majesty's  matennd 
feelings  blinded  her  to  the  fact,  that  she 
overlooked  the  failings  of  her  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  strongly  pre- 
judiced against  his  consort,  the  Princess 
Caroline. 
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^  ilk'.l>ud<l.rtlfunl1ie 
icTpnth  of  March.  dikI  "ii  llii'  cij^liUvulli 
of  Mujr,  tbg  PrincRU  ]tural  wu,  to  tlic 
lumiw  of  her  niuClicr,  tlie  Qiii'cn, 
anited  in  ni»rri:i{,'c  lo  Kral.Ti.:k  WW- 
linm,  hereditary  jinnee  of  U'irlcmhiirs 
Stut^nlt,  who  wiu  a  wlilowvr.  mid 
wliew  ftirmcr  wife,  it  mu  said,  li]t(l.  hj 
hit  unctioQ,  been  cuufliiiil  in  u  prtaini 
in  ItuuJL  and  theru  niiirdvrvd  .^i  lu 
public  nffkin,  t\itj,  U  tbo  eomnxnce' 
men  t  of  the  fear.  jire«cn led  >  prrwpMt 
trulf  alanninE.  'ilio  war  wiit  prorinE 
rtiinniii  anrT  unfurliinate  ;  natiuiiiJ 
creilil  Kcsii-d  to  be  dmrnyiHi,  unl  Fce- 
lund  oil*  ripfl  for  rtlielliiir.  Diaaffefl- 
liun  win  un  tli>-  incri'aic  in  Englaad. 
and  whilit  a  forein  inruion  impended, 
a  ecriuiu  mntiar  broke  out  in  tlie  chan- 
nel fii.'et,  which  woa  liiUDved  by  one 
■till  mora  alarming  at  the  Kore.  Uut, 
withal,  the  jeu  cluaed  more  hrilliunlly 
than  miglit  bare  been  tipecbd.  The 
Diutinj  of  the  eenmen  wos  lupiirevcd; 
tin  aliUTD  accaaioDed  bj  llie  iluppa^ 
of  cuh  pii^menta  at  the  B-ink  had 
■peedily  lubaided ;  public  coiifiJei^ca  was 
reitorad ;  the  Lordi  St.  Vincent  and 
Duncan  had  retpectiTcly  deft^ated  tbe 
Bpiiniih  and  the  Dntch  Seel*  ;  and,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  December,  a  proclama- 
tion irai  inued  for  a  public  IhankiKiiing 
for  our  great  dbtiU  tivtoriea,  wliish  arui 
celebrated  nitb  tlie  Ufual  suleniuitiet — 
tl>e  aiag.  Queen,  and  royal  familj  re- 
pairing to  ac  Puul'i  Catbednil  iu  the 
•aiiie  atate,  and  umldat  the  lame  aocla- 

In  tlie  folloirias  uutumn,  wliilit  th^ir 
Majetii<«  and  the  Princeaiea  we 
UieirnnNualTiiit  to  their  furourite' 
inE-uiuee,  Weymoatli,  inlelligem 
nrcJ  uf  Admiral  Kelavni  naral  i 
onr  the  Vrvncli  ui  the  MIe  :  a  i 
10  ipluiidid  uiid  dwiaire,  tliut  tlii'  llcna 


throw  the  whole  nntiua  jnlo  n  ferronr 
of  enthuaiutic  lotulty  and  patriiitiam. 
Tlio  j;iint  firvfl ;  the  bi'lia  ring;  I^in- 
d»n  and  uU  (be  chii'f  tunaa  tliniitphiint 
ivkingdnni  were  illuiiiiiiuledi  alihcnil 
ilHcrijilian  vat  made  fur  the  brura 
ft'lbm  wIhi  fell  in  tlii^  action  ;  Admiral 
un  waa  created  a  bnron,  with  a  p*  n- 

ot£i,Wt 
■    »f  &. 

■olenm  tbaiikaciring. 
On  the  eigbtli  of  Marcli,  I7II9,  her 
Majcit]'  gan  an  entertainnieut  nt  ber 
arjw  (avourito  rcaideiice,  Frugmurp,  to 
comniemurnte  the  recovery  of  the  Priu- 
ecu  Amelia,  who  for  (unio  lime  hull 
bcin  wriuuily  judiipuai'J.  To  thiagnli 
tlioac  kiioHU  ua  the  King's  friimi* 
were  invited:  tho  an[>ucr  wua  sniicrlii 
thu  ball  aeleel,  but  brilliiinl;  tlie  M<«o 
ing.  gladaome,  and  eihilamtiiig. 
liieun  giiTe  this  fete  with  a  willing 
Joyona  heart ;  but  her  next  enur- 
tainment,  the  bull  mid  aimiwr,  on  llm 
oF   Muy,   t<i   which,  beaidca. 

apre- 


Toluntaeis  in  the  metropolis  and  tbo  ad- 
jacent countiei.  On  his  birth-daj  ha 
reriflwnl  upwarda  of  eigliE  thousand  oF 
these  lujral  troops  iu  Hvde  Park,  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  beauty  and  Faab- 
'  ~  r  London,  who  ftreeted  bini  on  bis 
il  and  departure  with  deafening  ei- 
clanutioDi  of  loyalty.  The  Queen  and 
the  Prinoessea,  accompanied  hT  tba 
Countess  of  UarrinMoa  and  Lady'Horj 
Stanhope,  witnessed  the  impoai  iig  scene 
Irom  tiie  houae  oF  Lidy  tlulderncaae, 
and  from  that  oF  Lord  Cathcart;  and 
when  the  Taal  assemhloga  made  the 
welkin  ring  with  loyal  sbouta,  lean 
of  ^jtitudu  moiatencd  the  cbveks  oF 
their  Majesties  and  their  hclured 
duughtiri.    On  the  twtuty-Hnl  of  tbii 
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nioath,  between  eight  ind  nine  in  tlie 
morninr,  hit  Majvtty,  mounUMl  on  a 
white  charger,  let  out  from  KuekiDg- 
ham  Home,  to  Tisit  und  inspt-et  the 
different  Tolunteer  corps  of  the  metro- 
polif  at  their  terenil  stations.  After 
passing  over  Westniinstcr  liridge  by  the 
obelisk  to  Blackfriars,  and  thence  to  the 
Artillery  Ground,  lie  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
Guildford  Street  where,  with  the  Queen 
and  the  Princess,  who  had  awaited  his 
arrival,  he  partook  of  a  cold  collation. 
Immediately  afterwards,  he  mounted  liis 
charger,  and  proceeding  to  the  Found- 
ling iiospital,  reviewed  the  several  corps 
collected  there ;  and  tiien,  with  the 
Queen  and  the  royal  family,  entered  the 
cha()el,  where  the  children  entertained 
them  by  singing  a  hymn,  and  **  God 
save  the  King!  — ^Two  more  of  these 
note-worthy  military  spectiusles  occurred 
tliis  summer.  On  the  fonrth  of  July, 
his  Majesty,  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
Queen,  reviewed  the  Surrey  volunteers 
on  Wimbledon  Common;  and  on  the 
first  of  August,  the  volunteer  associations 
of  Kent  p:isseil  under  his  inspectios  in 
the  Moat  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Romnev,  near  Maidstone.  At  this  latter 
spectacle,  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses 
were  present ;  and  after  the  review,  the 
royal  family  and  the  nobility  partook  of 
a  sumptuous  banquet  in  marquees 
erected  on  the  lawn  ;  whilst  at  taoles, 
all  of  which  were  in  view  of  the  royal 
tent,  upwards  of  six  thousand  Toluntaen 
sat  down  to  a  dinner  coniiating  of  every 
delicacy  of  the  season. 

The  fifteenth  of  Mav,  1800,  proved  a 
most  eventftil  day  in  tlie  life  of  George 
III.  In  the  morning,  whilst  his  Ma^ 
jesty  was  inspeetin?  the  grenadien'  bat- 
talion of  the  guards  in  Hyde  Pkrk,  and 
during  the  firing  from  oentre  to  flank, 
a  shot,  from  an  undiseovered  hand,  was 
fired,  which  wounded  a  spectator,  who 
stood  only  a  few  yards  from  the  Kine. 
The  same  evening,  the  royal  fhmilj 
visited  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  as  his 
Majettv  entered  the  box,  and  was  in  the 
net  of  Dowin{[  to  the  audience,  a  pistol 
was  fired  at  him  by  a  person  in  the  pit : 
the  house  was  immeaiately  in  an  up* 
r,  and  cries  of  *'  Scixe  him  !**  burst 


from  every  part  of  the  theatre.  Tha 
King,  apparently  not  the  least  discon- 
certed, came  nearly  to  the  front  of  the 
box ;  at  that  moment  the  Queen  entered, 
and  inquired  the  cause  of  the  confusion. 
The  King  waved  his  hand  for  her  to 
keep  bdcl^  and  replied,  '*  Only  a  sqnib, 
a  squib ;  tkev  are  firing  squibs  for  di- 
version." Ancr  the  assassin  had  been 
seized,  the  Queen  came  forward,  and  in 
great  agitation,  enrtcied.  The  Prin- 
cesses,  on  learning  what  hod  happened, 
fainted  away ;  and  on  recovering,  they 
and  the  Queen  urged  his  Muiesty  to 
retiim  homo ;  but  he  answered,  *'  No, 
no,  be  calm ;  we  will  sit  the  performance 
out,  for  the  danger  is  now  ovit." 
They  did  so,  greatly  tu  the  gvutification 
of  the  andirnce ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
farce,  '*  God  save  the  King  !**  was  sunir, 
with  the  following  ttiUlitional  verse,  which 
had  been  written  impromptu,  and  which 
was  heartily  encored  by  the  whole  house. 

*  From  erary  latent  foe, 
From  the  MMUwIn's  blow, 

G<nI  iftT*  th«  King ! 
0'«r  htm  thina  arm  extend. 
Fur  BrilAln's  iiake  dafend 
Onr  fkthar,  prinee,  sad  frisnd, 

Ood  aara  the  King! 

The  unhappy  offender  proved  to  be 
James  Hatfield,  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
served  under  the  Duke  of  York  on  the 
continent,  and  had  since  become  a  luna- 
tic. He  was  confined  during  tlie  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pittU. 

On  returning  to  the  palace,  the  Kinf, 
after  bidding  the  Queen  good  night,  ob- 
served, **  I  beUefe  I  shall  sleep  sounJly ; 
and  my  prayer  is,  that  the  poor  prisoner 
who  committed  theraah  assault  upon  me, 
mav  rest  as  calmly  as  I  shall  this  night*' 

the  next  morning,  the  royal  Dukca 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  gratitude  for  tlieir  sire's  preser- 
vation, which,  at  least,  soma  of^  them 
scarcely  conld  have  fblt,  hastened  to 
Buckingham  House  and  took  breakfost 
with  the  King,  Queen,  and  the  Prin- 
oeeses;  after  which  a  levee  was  held, 
which  was  crowded  by  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage, who  congratulated  their  Majesties 
on  the  King's  esonpe. 

The  Queen  was  present  when  tlie 
King  reviewed  the  Hertford  Voluniceri 
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111  the  Marqiiit  of  Salitkurj't  demesne, 
at  Uattield,  on  the  twelfth  ol' June;  and 
two  duyi  afierwurUs,  khi;  ;^ive,  in  Fru^- 
more  Gardena,  a  grand  upcu-air  enter- 
tainment, which,  in  its  gi.ueral  features, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  tlie  po- 
pular Tifoli  01'  Cremurue  gulus  of  the 
pri-scnt  day. — This  summer  their  Ma- 
jesties and  tlic  royal  family  made  their 
accustomed  annual  progress  to  W»:y- 
mouth,  and  after  passing  the  time  there, 
as  usual,  in  liuthing  and  excursions,  re- 
turneil,  in  October,  to  Windsor,  where, 
on  t'hristmus-duy,  the  Queen  provided  a 
diuntr  lor  «iiiy  of  tiie  ^loor,  and  an  even- 
ing enteriuiuiiient  for  the  children  of 
the  iiihabilanis  of  the  neiglibouriiooil. 

The  le^i>Iative  union  with  Ireland,  a 
nicubure  lauded  by  the  Queen  lu  the 
glory  of  lier  iiusbund's  reign,  took  effect 
on  the  first  of  January,  1801,  when  a 
royal  proclamation  announced  the  regal 
style  and  title  as  "  George  III.,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingviom  of 
Great  Britain  and  irehuid,  King,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith.'*  The  King  ap- 
proved of  the  union,  but  resolutely  re- 
jected Mr.  Pitt's  propositions  relative  to 
Catholic  emanci|>ation ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, that  gifted  statesman,  after  being 
minister  for  more  than  seventeen  years, 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
AdcUagton,  who  kad  won  the  gratitude 
of  her  Majesty  in  the  following  siurular 
manner :  —  In  February,  the  King, 
whose  mind  had  been  greatly  excited  by 
tlie  aeitation  in  favoiu  of  Catholic  enmn- 
cipatiou  and  by  the  rcbignation  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  was  attacked  witli  an  illness  resem- 
bling his  former  maniac  malady,  and 
which  rendered  him  restless  to  that  de- 
gree, that  the  mcdicinot  administered 
tailed  to  produce  repose.  In  this  emer- 
gencT,  the  aoxions  Queen,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Addington,  caused  a 
pillow  of  hops,  in  the  sti^  oif  down,  to 
be  placed  under  the  head  of  her  suffer- 
ing husband ;  who,  to  her  infinite  joy, 
from  that  moment  began  to  recover,  and 
on  the  twelfth  of  March  was  declared 
oonvulesct.-nt.  From  this  circumstance 
Mr.  Addingtou*s  uolitical  opponents  sar- 
castically named  him  Dr.  Addington. 

The  king,  having  purchased  the  former 
rtaidence  of  the  DuKe  of  Gloucester  at 


'Wejrmouth,  proceeded  thither  with  tbe 
Queen  at  the  close  of  June.  This  seaawu 
their  Majesties  returned  from  Wey- 
mouth early  in  October,  when  the  Queen 
took  up  her  residence  at  Frogmore, 
where,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  she  en- 
ter tainetl  a  S(  led  circle  uf  friends  with  a 
grand  gala. 

With  the  spring  of  ISO'2.  came  the 
Mes»in):s  of  |>eace.  The  treaty  of  Amicus 
was  signetl  on  the  twenty- fiflh  of 
March,  but  as  it  did  not  enidicate  dis- 
trust, the  element!  of  new  strife  siK'eilily 
received  ample  support;  and  before 
the  palm  of  peace  had  been  plautid 
a  twelvcmouth,  it  was  torn  up  by  a  new 
war,  which  proved  lasting  and  devas. 
tatiii!;,  and  at  the  very  onset  of  which 
the  French  made  lhcm«clves  masters  of 
Hanover,  and  collected  an  immense  fio- 
tilla  at  liuulogne,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vading England.  The  loss  of  Ilunovcr 
greatly  mortified  the  Kin^  and  the  Queen ; 
but  the  threatened  invasion  giive  such  a 
vigorous  impetus  to  p:itriotisni,  as  to 
materially  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
government,  and  to  afford  their  Majesties 
some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  tlie  Ger- 
man electorate.  Tlie  volunteers  again 
ficw  to  arms ;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  October  the  King  reviewed  upwards 
of  12,000  of  these  patriotic  ana  loyal 
citizens,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen, 
the  royal  fiimily,  the  exiled  princes  of 
Fi-unce,  with  their  train,  a  brilliant  as- 
semblage of  the  nobility,  and  about 
'200,000  of  the  people.  This  grand 
military  spectacle  took  place  in  llyde 
Park«  and,  two  dayt  afterwards,  was  suo* 
cceded  by  the  review  of  the  Westmin- 
ster, LambeUi,  and  Surrey  volnnteers, 
another  and  an  oqnaUy  interesting  dis- 
plav  of  eitixen  soldiership,  patriotism, 
and  loyalty. 

On  tlio  fourth  of  Januair^  1804,  a  su- 
perb regimental  standard,  the  work  of  tlie 
hands  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses, 
was  presented  by  Lady  Harrington,  on 
behalf  of  her  Majesty,  to  the  Queen's 
Royal  Volunteers   at    Banelagh,   with 

fre'at  poinp  and  ceremony.  The  Queen's 
irthday  was  this  year  kept  with  be- 
coming magnificirnoe,  but  the  King  wof 
prevented  from  being  present  by  an  at- 
tack of  indisposition  which,  by  the  luid- 
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dl«  of  the  lubsequent  month,  nssamed  an 
Mpect  so  akmiiii^f  that  public  prayen 
vera  offurcd  up  in  ull  churches  and  cha- 
pels throughout  Uie  kingdom  for  his  re- 
covery, liy  tiie  end  of  the  mouth,  how- 
ever, the  projifri'ssive  amendment  of  tiio 
royal  suffiTiT  \v;is  re|MirU.-d ;  and,  to  thu 
joy  of  his  anxious  consort  und  to  ull  loyul 
suhjects,  he  was  pronounced  oonv:ilc:icciit 
at  the  close  of  March  ;  and  on  tlieuictli, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  of  May,  he  rodo 
with  the  Queen  and  Piincesses  through 
several  of  the  streets  of  London. 

At  the  close  of  August  their  Majesties 
went  to  Wfymoutii,  where,  on  the 
twenty-nintli  of  Svplembcr,  in  honour 
of  the  birthdiiY  of  the  Duchess  of  AVir- 
temherg,  a  grand  uqu'itic  fete  was  givi-n 
to  thent  on  bosird  tlt«:  rov.tl  Viiclits.  To 
this  entertainiiicnc  alxiut  tvvu  Hundred 
and  sixty  of  the  nubility  were  invited. 
A  Dutch  fair  wns  held  after  dinner,  and 
the  whole  concluded  with  an  interlude 
played  bv  the  priucipal  performers  from 
tlie  Loudon  theatres. 

On  Uie  second  of  Xovembcr  their  Ma- 
jesties returned  to  Windsor ;  and  on  tiie 
twelfth  the  King  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  between  whom  the  bntich  had 
been  further  widened  bv  the  royal  sire 
refusing  to  appoint  his  heir-apparent  to 
a  [)08t  of  active  service  in  the  armv,  hud 
an  interview  at  Kew,  which,  although 
friendly,  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
Queen  and  the  nation,  by  proviug  but  a 
hollow  reconciliation. 

The  year  1805  brought  with  it  no 
cessation  of  arms.  The  ambitious  Na- 
poleon, who  in  the  previous  December 
hud  been  crowned  Emperor  of  France, 
aimed  at  nothing  short  of  universal  mo- 
narchy ;  and  Kugland,  to  oppose  his  de- 
signs, for  a  second  time  committed  the 
helm  of  state  to  the  vigorous  guidance  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  liut  although  the  land  bris- 
tled with  arms,  and  all  other  sounds  were 
stifled  or  swallowed  up  by  the  hoarse 
note  of  war,  the  national  spirit  was  not 
damped ;  and  a  brilliancy  was  imparted 
to  the  court  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  by  a  mngniflcent  entertainment 
given  by  their  Majesties  at  Wiudsor 
Castle,  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  of 
the  nobility  and  wodd  of  fsishion,  and 
which  consisted  of  a  grand  ball,  music, 


cards  and  snppe**,  and  was  succeeded  on 
the  subsequent  <lay,  the  twentv-sixtli  of 
February,  by  a  grand  public  breakfast, 
given  by  the  Queen  at  Frogmore.  As 
the  spring  ndvanceil,  the  gaiety  of  the 
court  WMs  enhanced  by  one  of  those  splen- 
did festivals,  a  grand  installation  of  the 
KnighUof  the  Garter,  which  took  place 
ut  Wiud-or  (jaslle  on  the  twenty-lhii-d  of 
April,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  the 
Princesses,  and  a  select  company  of  the 
nobility.  The  summer,  too,  brought  with 
,  it  a  sen'rs  of  roval  entertiiinmeuU ;  but 
their  Majesties' domestic  fclicit}f  was  em- 
bittered with  unfortunate  differences 
wliich  existed  between  the  Priuee  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  »nd  the  very  serious 
churgrs  brought  against  the  latter. 

This  vcar,  the  Queen's  real  birthday, 
the  ninth  of  2day,  was  kept  at  Windwir 
Custle  with  great  splendour  ;  and  »»n  the 
eleventh  her  Majesty  gave  a  comic  iJer- 
man  operatic  enterUiinnient  in  the  out- 
building called  the  Bam,  in  her  de- 
mesne lit  Frogmore,  the  characters  being 
siisUiiued  by  two  Oenuan  boys  and  two 
German  girls,  whose  facetious  acting  de- 
lighUMl  their  j^Iujesties.  and  produced 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  noble  specta- 
tors. On  the  tweutietb  of  June,  tlie 
Queen  accompanied  her  beloved  consort 
and  the  Princes  and  Princesses  on  a  visit 
to  Chelsea  Hospiud  ;  and  the  royal  partv, 
after  going  over  everv  part  of  that  noble 
institution,  were  conducted  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  view  tho  Alilitary  Asylum,  of 
which  his  Itoyul  Highness  was  the 
foumler  and  patron 

The  annual  royal  visit  to  Weymouth 
took  place  this  year ;  but  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip  was  diminisihed  by  the  deatli  of 
his  Majesty's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clou- 
cestcr,  who  expired  on  the  twenty -fifth  of 
August,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
uge,  and  was  intenred  with  mat  funeral 
|)onip  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Scarcely  had  the  royal  family  re- 
turned from  Weymouth,  when  news  of 
the  important  naval  victory  of  Trafalg;ir 
arrived ',  and  their  Majesties,  in  conuiioo 
with  their  subjects,  whilst  exulting  over 
the  signal  triumph,  deeply  bemoaned  tne 
death  of  the  hero  Nelson,  who  in  the 
early  |mrtof  the  action  received  a  wound 
of  winch  he  expired  about  an  hour  after* 
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wnnls.*    Nflson's  last  signal,  on  goin^  j 
into  the  en^^ogcnicnt  vrw,  '*  £n<7land  ex-  . 
pecU  oYcry  man  to  do  his  duty;"  and 
we  maj,  spito  of  alarmists  and  panic*  | 
moncreri.  confidently  rely,  that  tins  si<^ 
nul.  living  from  tlie  mast-heads  of  the 
Knglish   Battle  line  in  any  future  con- 
tfst,  will  Im!  folluwcd  hy  a  hiirriainc  of 
fire  that  shall  wither  u|>  the  mig^litivst 
furce    which    the     buudeil    despots    of 
the  world  cotdd  hope  to  army  ai^ainst 
the   last  hulwark   of    the  liberties    of 
Euroiw. 

In  the  snmmer  of  1806,  the  King's 
eye-sif^ht,  which  hud  been  slowly,  hut 
gradujilly  failing,  became  dim,  almost  to 
blindness ;  and,  in  consoquciiue,  he  could 
no  longer  attend  tlie  levees,  and  the 
fatii^iie  of  the  dra\viui;-room  on  his 
birth-day  devolved  wholly  upon  the 
Queen. 

The  investigation  of  the  moral  conduct 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  by  an  appointed 
committee,  and  her  exclusion  from  court 
at  this  period,  was  a  cause  of  intense 
public  exciteroenu  The  Queen  wms  nc" 
cttsed  of  taking  part  in  the  persecution 
of  the  Princess:  and  although  this 
charge  was  groundless,  her  Majesty  cer- 
tainly took  umbrage  at  the  conduct  of 
her  unhappy  daughter-in-law;  and  in 
consenting  to  her  rcadmission  to  court 
sacrificed  her  own  inclination  to  the 
laudable  desire  of  keeping  the  King's 
mind  in  a  trauqiiil  state. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  her  Majesty's 
troubles  were  increased,  by  her  native 
country,  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  the  victorious  French,  who 
committed  dreadful  nivages  throughout 
the  whole  duchy,  and  would  not  psmiit 
her  to  rclicre  tiie  divtresses  of  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants 

In  July,  1807,  the  aged  Duchess  of 
BninswicK — sister  to  George  III.,  and 
mother  of  the  Princess  of  'Wales — 
whose  family  had  been  ruined  by  the 
successes  of  the  French  in  Germany, 
arrived  in  iin^land,  a  widowed  exile, 
and    was    received    by   the  King,   the 

•  NsttlMr  the  Kini;  nor  the  Qaeen  greatlf 
HMpected  Nelrtoii,  but  they  knew  his  worth  bji 
a  na^Al  vnrrior :  find  tt  wa.i  not  the  death  of 
the  man.  but  the  Iom  of  the  hero,  that  they 
oioaned. 


QnecD,  and  the  royal  family,  with  be* 
coming  kindness  and  re^iiect. 

At  this  perioti  their  ^lajcsties  resided 
principally  at  Windsor,  in  compamtiva 
retirement ;  the  infirmities  of  age  pre- 
Yentc«l  them  from  takiii;;  any  very  pro- 
minent part  in  public  matters ;  hut  that 
senility  hud  neither  rend*  red  ihem  in- 
active, petulant,  nor  misunthrupic,  is 
eridcnt  from  the  subjoined  trustworthy 
sketch  of  the  private  life  of  the  royal 
family  at  Winusur  at  this  peri«»d  : —  ' 

**  ihe  King's  mode  of  living  is  not 
quite  so  abstemious.  ,  lie  sleeps  on 
the  north  side  uf  the  castle,  next  the 
terrace,  in  a  roomy  apartment,  not  car- 
peted, on  the  ground  lloor.  The  room 
la  neatly  furnisheil,  partly  in  a  modern 
style,  under  the  tasteful  (lircction  of  tho 
Princfss  Elizabeth.  The  king's  private 
dining-room,  and  the  apuiliueuts  en 
suiie^  appropriated  to  his  Majesty '.t  use, 
arc  all  on  the  same  side  of  the  castle. 

"  The  Queen  and  the  Princcsi»es  oc- 
cupy  the    eastern   wing.      When    the 
King  rises,    which   is  gcnei-ally  about 
half-past  seven,  he  proceeds  immediately 
to  the  Queen's  saloon,  where  his  Majesty 
is  met  by  one  of  tho  Princesses,  gene- 
rally either  Augusta,  Sophia,  or  Amelia ; 
for  each  in   turn  attend  their  revered 
parent.      From   thenc?,   the  sovereign 
and  his  daughter,  atteniled  by  the  lady 
in  waiting,   proceed  to   the    chapel  in 
the  castle,  wherein  divine  service  is  per- 
formed cither  by  the  dean  or  sub-deaii ; 
die  ceremony  occupies  about  an  hour. 
Thus  the  time  passes  till  about  nine, 
when  the  Kiug,  instead  of  prt)ceeding 
to  his  own  apartment,  and  breakfasting 
alone,  now  takes   that  xcol  with  the 
Quean  acd  the   five  Princesses.     Tlie 
table  is  always  set  out  in  the  Queen's 
noble  brcakfustiiig-room.  which  has  been 
recently    decent  ted   with    very   elesant 
modem  hangings;    and  since  the  late 
improvements  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  commands 
a  most  delightful  and  extensive  prcspeuc 
of  the  little  park.    Tiie  break  ast  do.s 
not  occupy  half  an  hour.      The  King 
and  Queen  sit  at  the  iieud  of  llie  table, 
and  the  Priuoesses  according  to  svuiority. 
Etiquette    in    every    other    respect    is 
sttictly  adhered  to. 

"  Alter  breakfast  the,  King  geuurally 
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rides  out  on  lioneback,  attended  bj  hit 
equerriet.  Three  of  the  Princnat't, 
namely,  Aiigiutji,  Sophia,  and  Amelia, 
are  usually  of  tlte  party.  When  the 
weather  is  uiiruvouRtblo,  the  King  re- 
tires to  his  fuvuurit«  sitting-room,  itnd 
sends  for  GMiorulu  Fitzroy  or  Manners, 
to  pltiy  lit  chtiu  with  hiin.  His  Ma- 
jesty, who  knowft  the  (pime  well,  is 
highly  plcusetl  whon  he  oeats  the  for- 
mer, that  gcntlumau  being  an  excellent 
player. 

*'*  Tiic  Kitiff  dines  n'giilsirly  at  two,  the 
Queen  and  J'rjiicesscs  at  fuur.  His 
]&(ujfsty  visits  mid  t;iki.*s  a  glaiss  of  wine 
with  tiiem  at  five.  After  this  period 
public  business  is  frequently  transacted 
by  tiie  Kinc^  in  his  own  study,  wherein 
he  is  atU-uitcd  by  his  private  secretary, 
Cohtnel  Tuylor.  The  evening  is  ns  usual 
passed  at  curds  in  the  Queen's  drawing- 
room,  where  three  tables  are  set  out 
To  these  parties  many  of  the  principal 
nobility,  and  others  residing  in  the 
neigh l^urhood,  are  invited.  When  the 
casUe  clock  strikes  ti>n.  the  visitors  re- 
tire. The  sup|)er  is  set  t>ut ;  but  thut  is 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  of  which 
none  of  the  family  partake.  Thette  il- 
Iiutrions  personages  retire  at  eleven,  to 
rest  for  the  night  The  journal  of  one 
day  is  the  history  of  u  whole  year." 

In  the  spring  of  1809  tiieir  Majesties 
learned  with  sorrow,  that  chargtM  of  a 
serious  nature  hud  been  brought  against 
the  Duke  of  York,  by  one  Colonel 
Wardle,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  charges,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  were  negatived  by  a  majority 


of  the  Commons;  but  so  fnOy  aoeredited 
by  tlie  people,  that  in  tha  and,  tlia  Duke, 
as  an  aet  of  ezpedieneVt  resigned  his 
appointment  as  commaiioer-in-diief^  and 
wus  succeeded  in  that  office  by  General 
Sir  David  Dundos. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
people  making  their  voice  heard  in  tlie 
present  reign ;  but,  although  they  oc- 
casionally opposed  the  measures  of  go- 
veniment,  or  even  clamoured  aloud 
against  the  King,  the  Queen,  or  their 
family,  a  new  opportunity  of  testing  th*? 
nation's  loyalty  invariably  united  all 
ranks  and  parties  on  the  side  of  the  so- 
vereign and  the  constitution ;  and  never, 
perhajM,  was  loyjlty  less  equivocally 
manifested  throughout  the  kingdajn  than 
on  the  twiMity-Hfth  of  October,  1S09, 
when  his  Majesty  entered  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  rei^n ;  and  which  was  eel^ 
brated  as  a  national  jubilee  and  ttianka- 
giving.  On  this  auspiciotu  day,  tlie 
performance  of  divine  service  m  tlie 
churches  was  succeeded  by  exiRvtniinary 
festivities  and  iliiiminations;  all  busi- 
ness was  laid  aside ;  the  whole  nation 
dedicated  tiie  day  to  rejoicing,  and  the 
Queen  gave  a  grand  entertainment  at 
tVogmore.  What,  however,  is  more 
worthy  of  record,  throughout  the  em- 
pire the  hungry  were  fed,  the  nakcit 
were  clothed,  schools  and  hospitals  were 
euilowed  and  founded;  and  the  King, 
as  an  act  of  g^ince,  pardoned  ail  de- 
serters, both  military  and  naval;  dis- 
charged all  debtors  confined  for  dehta 
due  to  the  crown,  and  granted  an  am* 
nesty  to  all  military  delinquent!. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Jkath  of  the  PntuMM  Anuim^Bnrmandnt  ituatnty  of  tk$  JTiMff—Quim  t^pomitd 
guardian  ofth§  King$  perton — Princt  of  Waita  appoiniod  JEUgomt^-Ajuaumatittm 
of  Mr,  F$retval — Proffreu  of  th$  King  »  maladg — Ttmporary  ooortArow  of  Na^ 
polooH  ^Poaeo — ViMitfrom  rogai  and  noble  foreigMert-^jyvieeti  of  WaUotxekutod 
from  t/ts  QueiH*M  drawing-roomt^Sfto  dtpartt  tko  kingdom — An4etbiU  of  iho 
King — National  jttbiltt — Retwm^  andjbtal  fall  of  Napoteon-^Bmeo  Jkrmdg  ottak- 
liMhed^Marriago  of  tho  DhIm  of  Cmnberland  and  ofths  Frinotoo  CMarloUo— 
Queon  aiUnds  AmcoI  raeet'-'Jfarriuffe  of  her  daughter  Marg — I>eaih  of  htr 
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intltrr,  tht  Dukt  of  Mtckltn^mrj—Slu  nfin  from  »  ifttit  mfitliim—rmU 
3aa—DiM  e/lit  Prineat  CkMrtatU—Harriafft  tf  tin  PHmat  iUaaielli— 
ArUumfory  /raHl  ta  Un  nya/  iika — 0»(*»'<  Itt  dnwhig-niam  ;  bit  tppttr- 
amt  »  puilit ,-  lait  iUmi—Slit  wiluttHt  tkt  mam'tjn  0/  lAt  Buta  nf  CnH- 
hridgt,  KmL  luti  Clartntt — Grwuv  www,  ani  dim—Htr  t^ndtici  bm  a  tialhtr 
imiuaMfd—BHria—  IFia—Dttth  and  imiml  »f  Gtaryt  Ill.—iuud  nrnmrkt. 


f  ITH  tht  rear  1810 
%  cnnia  lo  (Im  Kin^. 
\  Queen,  and  thvit 
X  court,  priHpecti  of 
1  trlii'iljr,  which  ■|iit'4- 
Sr  ilvpmtvdblluciuu*; 
9  tba  Qunsn'i  birUi- 
duj  wu  kept  with 
but  thi-it  Sliyntioi' 
^  ar,  tlic  I'riiiecu  Anielin, 
itn*  nulurall;  delicau,  uiil  liwl 
liin^  ■iilTiTcd  TrumB  painful  mahul^,  was 
■ttivlivij  with  ■fmptunis  of  uii  Blarniing 
talure  at  thi  euinmcncvmi'iit  of  th« 
fL'or;  RTew  wane  w  ths  •iinimer  ad- 
niiicnl ;  and  after  niiicli  lufferiDf, 
breailicd  her  lait,  about  noon,  on  tbo 


p*nt  « 
1..U- — 


Olid  or  Nor 


The  Kiagu. 


eiglith  yL_.     . 

duluiiily  atlendrd  hii  djring 

ba|»,  bst-beluicd  daughter  ;  wiiuu  ia» 

ml  lit  Sliul  leudcmeu.  wn  to  pUca  on 

bii  Biigir  D  ring  cutituiaing  a  lock  of 

her  own  huir;  and  whild  looking  into 

bi«  ufflivttd  counceuiuica,   lo  artlculyLe, 

with    iiiuriug  emphaiU,  "Dur  Tather, 

raniember  me  ,"' 

I'eter  Pindar,  tba  bitUr  siliriic  ofj 
Gcorgg  III.  and  lii*  court,  <.-uiniii('iuu- 
nleU   thii   touching  actno  in  tiM  aub- 

Cued  liuH.  which,  ipite  tb«  paradoi, 
■T  witDtM  to  Ilia  at  leiiit  aeamiiif 
loToltj.  and  lo  tbe  tender,  pathetio 
puwen  of  thii  fiAed,  but  bra  eiduiTalf 
wealth-HMking  poet: — ■ 
■Willi  all  tlM*lr(u*>Ug>>t,uid*TerT  tra<* 
Ta  chwn  th*  vgiU  and  dlnKV  bar  ma ; 
LUa'a  upar  leilDf  &at  lu  Aakta  flra. 


Mt  iplrli  ftDia  iu  mwHloa  Iflng  1 
Not  Imii  Iba  llflit  Ihew  UnguUl  ij»t  vUl 


of  IfoTtmber,  in  St.  Goorge'a  Chapel, 
Win.l«r,  bj  torch-liglit.  The  Prince 
of  Walu,  and  th«  Duke*  of  York  and 
Clarence,  attended  the  fiintrral,  and  wrra 
dveiily  afffctcil  during  the  perfurnianca 
of  the  l4>t  ud  ritei  of  liumanitr. 

In  Iha  ciiniiiiencenient  of  Octabei.  hit 
Majolj'a  hcaltli  and  apiriti  hnd  bcrn 
rinihly  oil  the  decline ;  ami  the  pcrplcicd 
■iHlo  of  pu'ulic  offuin,  fulluwd  if  the 
afflicting  aceno  of  tlic  ring,  a  Kviie  Ibr 
which  he  hod  recviit-d  no  preTJoui  pre- 
pnralion,  OTar|>ow('Tcd  him  with  grief, 
and  cuiii|>1etin)(  Ihr  nurk  which  diieaie 
had  bepin,  brought  on  a  permanent 
return  of  that  Miciital  nialad)',  with 
which  lie  hud  fonuerljr  bocn  onlj  teni- 
punritj  uni<:liil.  lie  was  incapable  of 
biuineai  early  iu  Koienibcr;  greirwuru 
in  Densuiber ;  and  in  oonaeqnence,  Ihe 
miniMen  in  purlismrnt  propned  to  ap- 
point the  Priuce  ofWalw,  under  ceruin 
rutrielioiia,  Begcnt ;  mi  to  comiuiC  the 
guaidiaiuhip  of  tbe  Eiug'a  panou,  and 
control  of  tha  houaebold,  to  the  Queen 
and  a  council  appoiatsd  for  thutpurpoae. 
To  thi*  mcniure.  with  loine  alight  modi- 
fluutioii*,  both  houee.  after  nuient  up- 
IKieitiuu,  agreed  ;    and  to  their  addreaa. 


Majcitj  aiuwcred  :- 

"  Ul  LoBM  iMD  GBrnxMiir, 

"Tliat  teneeof  dntr  and  grati* 
tnde  to  the  Sing,  and  of  aUigation  to 
thi*  countrj,  which  indneed  me,  in  17S9, 
nadil]'  to  promiee  n 


The  remain*  of  her  Roral  Iligfauni, 
who  wa*  beloTed  by  all  who  knew  b*T. 
were  ptiTitrlj'  interred  on  Ihe  fuurtircnlh 


tnut  at  that  time  intended  to  be  rcpoicd 
in  me  by  parliament,  i*  itn  ngtiiened,  if 
poaaible,  by  the  uninterruptiil  enjoyment 
of  Ihoee  bleuing*  which  1  huTO  cou- 
tinnedtoeipenencatinileT  the  proleeliun 
of  hti  Hajctty  liDce  that  period  ;  and  I 
ehauld  be  wauting  in  all  my  diitie*  if  I 
heiitaled  to  oecirpt  the  (.icn-d  tnut 
which  ia  uow  offered   (a  me.     The  *•• 
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tistance,  in  point  of  council  and  adrice, 
which  the  wiMlom  of  parlinment  pro- 
poae^t  to  provide  fur  mc,  will  make  mc 
undertake  the  charge  with  greater  liopos 
that  I  may  he  ahlo  latiafactorily  to  fulHl 
the  important  duties  which  it  must  im- 
pose  upon  me.  Of  the  nature  ami  im- 
portance of  that  charge,  I  cannot  hut 
DO  duly  ecnsible,  involving,  as  it  docs, 
everything  that  is  valuahle  to  myself,  as 
wrll  as  the  highest  interests  of  a  people 
endeared  to  mc  bv  so  many  tics  auu  con- 
siderations ;  but  ^y  nothing  so  strongly 
as  by  their  steady  and  affectionate  at- 
tachment to  tlie  best  of  kings.** 

The  Frince  of  "Wales  was  sworn  in 
hrforu  the  privy  council  as  Regent  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  fifth  of  Fobruury,  1811. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  King,  who  was 
confined  in  Windsor  Castle,  became 
more  tranquil  and  collected ;  his  physi- 
ciiins  entertained  hopes  of  his  recovery; 
and  by  the  middle  of  May  he  was  so 
fur  restored  to  the  possession  of  his 
faculties,  that  he  inquired  into  tha  state 
of  public  affairs;  on  the  nineteenth, 
preceded  to  the  Queen's  apnrtments, 
aud  congrsitulatcd  her  on  the  return  of 
her  birthday;  aud  the  next  day,  at- 
tended by  two  e<}uerries,  and  aecom- 
imnied  by  the  Princesses  Augusta  and 
Sophia,  took  a  short  ride  out  on  horse- 
buck;  but,  to  the  deep  sorrow  of  the 
Queen,  and.  in  fact,  of  tlie  whole  nation, 
about  six  weeks  afterwan^s,  he  suffennl 
a  severe  relapse  ;  and  bis  mind  became 
a  dead  blank,  never  again  to  be  rein- 
stated  in  its  fiinetions. 

At  the  commencement  of  1812,  the 
parliament,  after  a  vigorous  resistance 
from  the  opposition,  voted  an  addition  of 
£10,000  a-year  to  her  Majesty's  income, 
to  meet  her  extraordinary  eziienses ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  untimely  death 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  by  assassination,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  drew 
forth  a  strong  expression  of  sympathy 
from  both  the  Queen  aud  the  Bcgcnt. 
In  the  changes  of  administration  which 
followed  this  calamitous  event.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  was  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
the  Earl  of  Uarruwby,  lord  president  of 
the  council ;  and  Mr  Yansittart,  chan- 
ocUor  of  the  exchequer. 


Meanwhile,  the  King  became  teteHy 
blind,  extremely  deaf,  and,  towards  tlia 
close  of  the  year,  suffered  from  frequent 
and  violent  paroxysms  of  ddirinm. 
But  his  system  withstood  the  slioek,  and, 
the  next  year,  he  settled  down  into  a 
state  of  gentle,  harmless  insanity.  His 
general  health  continued  good ;  hot  such 
was  the  deranged  state  of  his  mental 
faculties,  that,  to  his  attendants,  it  is 
said,  he  several  times  observed,  "  I  must 
have  a  new  suit  of  clothes ;  and  I  will 
hnve  them  bUck,  in  memory  of  George 
III." 

Whilst  thus  overwhelroe«l  with  do- 
mestic  a£9ictiou,  the  Queen  had  the  gra- 
tification to  find  that  the  heroic  efforts 
of  the  nation,  and  its  allies,  to  free 
Europe  from  the  grasp  of  the  too-aspir- 
ing >ka|>oleon,  were  being  cn>wned  with 
success.  The  allietl  Sovereigns  entered 
Paris  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1814 
Napoleon  was  deposed,  and  embarked 
for  £lba  on  the  twenty-ei^ht  of  ApriL 
Louis  XVIII.  quitted  hu  asylum  in 
England,  and,  entering  Paris  on  tho 
thira  of  May,  took  p«)sses8ion  of  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors;  and,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  peace  was  signed  be* 
tween  England  and  France.  This  sud- 
den and  unlooked-for  overthrow  of  Uie 
colossal  power  that  recently  had  hurled 
defiance  at  the  whole  civilised  world, 
was  hailed  witli  extravagant  demonstm- 
tions  of  joy,  in  which  the  Queen  heartily 
joined. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  other  royal  and  noble 
foreigners,  paid  a  visit  to  the  English 
court,  and  were  entertained  with  regal 
magnificence*  The  Queen  hoaonred 
these  august  visitors  by  holding  two 
grand  drawing-rooms  during  their  stay ; 
but  from  these  drawing-rooms  she,  'in 
compliance  with  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Regent,  exeluded  the  Prucess  of 
Wales— an  unpleasant  proceeding,  which 
was  followed  by  an  equally  unpleasant 
confspondenee,  that  was  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  who,  after  a  warm 
discussion,  voted  her  Highness  an  an- 
nuity of  iS60,000;  but  she  refused  t« 
accept  more  tlnm  jS36,000,  and  shortly 
afterwards  withdrew  in  disgust  to  the 
continent. 
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Althou^li  a  confirmed  lunatic,  the 
King  littd  occasional  lucid  intervals,  but 
of  only  sliort  duration.  One  du\%  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  the  illustrious  fur**ign- 
ers,  u  deceptive  promise  of  amelioi-atinn 
in  his  gloonij  condition  niiinifestcd  it- 
self, nnd  the  Queen  visited  liini.  She 
found  him  seated  ut  n  hurpsichord,  cin<^- 
ing  tt  hymn ;  ho  noticed  her  nut,  ami. 
on  concluding  the  84»lemn  strain,  he  ft-U 
on  his  knres,  and  pniyed  aloud  for  his 
consort,  his  childnn,  his  pfoplo,  and, 
finally,  that  the  Almi«;hty  would  either 
n-btore  him  to  riason/or  give  him  rcsi^- 
iiutictu  to  pationtlv  bear  the  heuw  alHic- 
tiou  under  which  lie  laboured.  This  act 
of  devotion  concludiid,  he  rose  up,  burst 
into  tean,  and  the  next  minute  was  a 
ruviug  maniac. 

On  the  fin«t  of  August,  the  day  of  the 
national  jubilee  festival  in  commemoni- 
tion  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  centenary 
of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  iJano- 
ver,  her  Majesty  gave  a  splendid  dinner 
to  the  Regent  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  distinguished  personages.  The 
success  of  the  Allies,  and  the  restoration 
of  peace,  was  to  the  Queen  and  to  the 
nation  a  source  of  extreme  gratification. 
But  whilst  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
devising  mensures  to  render  the  peace 
permanent,  Napoleon  ngain  returned  to 
France,  the  flame  of  war  again  blazed 
out,  and  a  fearful  struggle  ensued, 
which,  however,  aflcr  a  short  sirace,  ter- 
minated in  the  finul  fall  of  tlic  heroic 
man  of  fate,  after  the  memorable  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  {Hjocc.  for  which  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving was  offered  up,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  January,  1816. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  married  to  the  Princess  of  Solnis- 
Brauufels,  daughter  of  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelilz,  in  tlie 
church  of  Strelitz,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May,  1815,  and  at  Carlton  House,  in 
conformity  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  As  tho 
Queen  opposed  this  match,  on  account 
of  the  King  having  previously  disap- 
proved of  it,  she  refused  either  to  re- 
ceive tiie  Duchess  at  Court,  or  to  honour 
the  nuptials  with  her  presence  ;  and,  in 
reply  to  rcnionstrnnccs  and  imiMirtuni- 


ties  on  the  subject  declared  that  "  sho 
could  not  think  of  taking  advantage  of 
tlie  Kiui^'s  unconscious  state  to  do  that 
which  sne  would  not  venture  to  do  in 
opj>osition  to  his  will  and  judgment." 

At  the  commencement  of  1816,  the 
Queen,  with  the  rriiicesses  her  daugh- 
ters, ami  her  graiidtlaii^f liter,  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  paid  a  »liort  visit  to  the 
Regent,  at  his  niariiie  palaco.  the  Pavi- 
lion, at  Itrighton.  Her  Majesty  hud  for 
years  tiikcn  great  interest  in  thc'Priuci-ss 
Charlotte;  for  her  Ix'ttcr  education,  she 
prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Hannah  More  to 
prtKluce  that  excellent  work,  entitleil 
*•  Hints  towards  forming  the  Chanictcr 
of  a  Young  PrinccKS  ;*'  and  when  Prince 
]«eopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  arrived  in  Kng- 
lund.  in  February,  1816.  she  expressed 
to  him  her  approbation  of  his  intended 
union  with  her  royal  granddaughter, 
entertained  him  at  a  grand  fele,  at  Frog- 
more,  on  the  twentv-sixtli  of  April ;  and 
was  present  when  the  Princess  Charlotte 
was  married  to  him,  with  n'gid  pomp, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
Carlton  House,  on  the  second  of  May. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  her  Majesty 
held,  at  Buckingham  House,  a  grand 
drawing-room,  which,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  newly-wedded  royal  pair, 
was  crowded  to  suffocation ;  and.  as  if 
to  defy  the  infirmities  of  nge,  or,  as  some 
writers  have  it,  tliat  she  might  not  be 
accused  of  neglecting  to  patronize  a  po- 
pular amusement,  the  Queen,  this  season, 
accompanied  by  the  Princesses,  publicly 
attended  the  races  at  Ascot,  'llie  spec- 
tacle entertained  her :  but  she  experi- 
enced fur  greater  pleasure  on  the  twenty- 
8c«cond  of  the  following  month,  when, 
in  the  presence  of  herself  and  a  numer- 
ous assemblage  of  the  royal  fiiroily  and 
the  nobility,  the  Princess  Mary  was 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in 
the  grand  saloon  ut  Buckingham  House. 

Tlie  melancholy  tidings  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Qu*  en's  brother,  the  Grand 
Duko  Charles  of  Mecklenbnrg-Strclitz, 
on  the  Kixth  of  November,  followed  hv 
the  outrage  offered  to  the  Recent,  in  his 
return  froui  opening  the  parlmment  on 
the  tweniy-eighih  of  January,  1817,  de- 
pressed her  Majesty's  snirits,  visibly  of. 
fected  her  health,  nnd  iinstened  the  ap« 
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pearance  of  a  ^pngtic  nflToctioii,  which,  on 
tlie  night  of  the  twenty  si-conduf  April, 
attacked  her  with  such  Yiulence,  that  her 
bhysiciana  dccmetl  it  expedient  to  pnb- 
iith  the  •uhiuincd  bulletin  : — "  The 
Queen  has  had  a  cold,  attended  by  some 
fever  and  puin  in  the  side.  Her  Ma- 
jesty found  the  pain  severe  in  the  ni^ht, 
liut  it  is  much  abated  tiii^i  morniug/' 

The  Queen  rapidly  improved,  uiid  on 
the  twenty-sixth,  hercunvtdcscencc  w:is 
officially  announced.  But,  witlial,  her 
health  continued  indifferent;  although 
present  witli  the  Princesses  and  the 
Itrgeut  at  a  muttt  brillisint  Montem,  or 
Etonian  proceuion,  uu  the  twenty- 
suventli  of  May.  On  the  third  of  Xo- 
vcmber,  however,  accompanied  by  the 
l)ukc  of  Clarence  and  the  Princess 
Klizubeth.she  visited  Bulh,  in  llie  liu^ie, 
if  not  of  recovery  of  health— ut  least, 
of  an  alleviation  of  pain. 

On  the  Thursday,  a  loyal  address  was 
presented  to  her  by  the  (.  orporution,  and, 
about  four  o'clock,  arrived  a  dispatch 
from  Lord  Sidmoath,  announcing  that 
the  Princess  Charlotte  had  been  de- 
livered of  a  still-born  male  child,  **but 
that  her  Royal  Higliness  was  doing  ex- 
tremely welL*'  The  news  was  sfflicting, 
but,  at  six,  the  Queen  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  her  usual  company  of  four- 
teen persons.  During  tlie  dinner,  she 
was  surprised  at  General  Taylor  being 
privately  called  out  of  tlie  room;  but 
she  expressed  no  concern  till  tlie  Coun- 
tess ot  Ilchester  withdrew  from  the 
table  in  the  same  abrupt  manner,  when 
the  truth  flashed  across  Iter  mind,  and 
suddenly  exclaiming,  **  1  know  what  it 
is  !'*  she  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  fit.  On 
recovering,  she  wns  informed  tiiat  the 
Princess,  after  a  protracted  and  painful 
labour,  bud  expired  at  Claremont,  on 
the  sixth  of  November.  Her  distress 
could  only  be  equalled  bT  that  of  the 
Prince  Begent,  and  of  tne  nation  at 
large.  She  returned,  on  Saturday,  to 
Windsor  Castle,  and  there,  with  the 
Princesses,  remained  in  seclusion  and 
sorrow  till  the  funeral,  which  was  solem- 
nised on  the  eighteenth,  with  great 
|iomp,  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Her  Majesty  again  proceeded  to  Hath, 
at  tho  end  of  November ;  and  although, 


under  the  circumstances,  no  Ridical  be> 
nefit  from  the  mineral  waters  could 
have  been  expected,  she  returned  to 
Windsor,  apparently  recruited  in 
strongtli,  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
t'ebruury,  1818,  held  a  drawing-room  at 
Buckingham  House,  where,  shortlv  after- 
wards (on  the  seventh  of  April),  the 
Princeis  Klixabeth  was  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Ilomburg,  in  the  pre« 
sence  of  her  Majesty  and  a  numerous 
suiseiublage  of  the  royal  family,  and  vari- 
ous p4-rsons  of  distinction — a  match 
evidently  most  desirable  for  the  German 
}H>tentate,  whose  whole  revenue,  it  was 
said,  did  not  exceed  £3000. 

At  this  peri«>d.  ihe  three  ro^al  Dukes 
of  Clarence,  Kent,  and  Cambridgi?,  were 
ttiiout  to  enter  into  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony;  a  circumsUmce  whicU  in- 
duced the  ilegcnt  to  take  necessiiry  steps 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  incomes  of 
each  of  his  royal  brothers,  except  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  Lord  Castlerea^h  pro- 
|MMe<l  that  a  bonus  of  one  year's  income 
should  be  given  to  each  of  the  Princes, 
and  that  their  incomes  should  be  raised 
—the  Duke  of  Clarence's  by  £22,000  a 
Tear,  and  the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cumber- 
land, and  Cambridge,  by  £12.000  a  year 
each.  This  proposition,  however,  met 
with  such  strenuous  opposition  in  the 
Commons,  that  the  minister  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  reduce  the  grants  to  £10,000 
to  the  Duku  of  Clarence,  and  £6,000  a 
year  to  the  three  junior  dukes.  The 
sum  named  for  the  junior  dukes  was 
carried  by  a  small  majority ;  but  on  a 
division  of  193  to  184.  the  grant  pro- 
posed for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  re- 
duced to  £6,000,  the  same  as  that  of  his 
brothers,  and  the  allowance  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  ucffatived  by  a  ma 
jority  of  143  to  136.  The  resistance  o( 
the  Commons  deeply  irritated  the  Re- 
gent, and  so  chagrined  the  Queen,  that 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  she  observed, 
*'  Real  I V,  the  house  ought  to  be  repri- 
manded, and  that,  too,  from  the  throne, 
for  its  disloyalty  and  meanness." 

Uer  j^Iajesty's  life  was  now  fast  draw- 
ing to  a  dose;  her  Ust  drawing-room 
she  held  on  the  twenty-third  ot  April, 
and  her  last  appearance  in  public  was 
made  about  a  week  afterwards,  when. 
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in  what  is  termed  **balf  state,*'  she 
proceeded  to  the  Mansion  House,  to 
afford  her  patronage  to  the  national 
schools  of  the  metropolis.  In  this 
transit  through  the  Cilj,  the  moh,  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the 
Queen  hated  thiir  too-fondly  idolized 
favourite,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  greeted 
her  with  such  an  alarming  and  contin- 
uous volley  of  disloyal  hissings,  hoot- 
iugs,  and  groan ings.  thsit  site  l>fcanic 
unwell,  and  aftt>rw:irds,  whilst  dining  at 
the  Duktt  uf  York's,  siitfcrcd  a  sudden 
and  violent  spastic  attack,  in  condet^ucnce 
of  which  she  was  conAnetl  to  her  chum- 
bcr  till  the  close  of  May,  when  she  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  witness  tho  re- 
niarri:i<;c  uf  the  Duke  of  Cambriilgc  to 
tiic  l*iiucess  of  II  esse  Cassel — a  siWeni- 
nity  perrurniid  according  to  the  rit4>s  of 
tiie  Church  of  England  at  Buckiugitam 
iJousc,  on  the  first  uf  June. 

?Spitc  a  naturally  sound  and  vigorous 
constitution,  and  tlie  skilful  efforts  of 
her  medical  attendants,  the  disorder 
under  which  her  Majesty  biboured, 
slowly  but  risibly  increased — the  ana- 
snrcouB  symptoms  which  had  long  been 
visible,  became  so  unequivocally  marked, 
as  to  afford  no  hope  of  recovery.  To, 
if  iMMsible,  reduce  the  virulence  of  tlie 
niuiady  by  chance  of  air,  and  with 
the  view  of  at  least  spending  her  last 
moments  under  the  same  roor  with  her 
afflicted  husband,  who,  although  blind, 
deaf,  and  insane,  continued  to  enjoy 
fffjod  health  ;  she  resolved  to  proceed  to 
Aew,  and  tlience  to  Windsor.  The 
journey  from  Bnckingham  House  to 
Kew  was  acconiplisiicd  with  great  suffer- 
ing, and  the  progress  to  Windsor  was 
delayed,  till  it  was  found  to  lie  quite  im- 
possible to  remove  the  royal  sufferer, 
•  whose  anxiety  to  aj^in  behold  her  be- 
loved consort  beguiled  her  into  enter- 
taining fallacious  hopes  of  at  least  a 
partial  recovery. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  an  attempt 
to  take  carriage  airing  brought  on  a 
violent  relapse ;  but  her  Majesty  so  far 
recovered  by  tho  thirteenth,  as  to  be 
able,  on  that  day,  to  witness  tiie  nup- 
tials of  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Clcirence, 
who  were  respectively  married  to  the 
Princesses  Victoria  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and 
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Adelaide  of  Saxe  Mcininn^n,  in  the  draw- 
ing room  at  Kew,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  "  Royal  Marriage  Act.'* 

From  this  period  to  the  nineteenth  of 
October,  her  Alajesty  suffered  from  fre- 
quent paroxysms — ^spastic  and  an:uar- 
cous.     Only  during  the  first  fortnighlii 
in   Augu.st'and    in   October,    did    thn 
ninlidy  sufficiently  subside  to  permit  of 
her   hein^  i.iccasionally  wheeled  in  an 
easy  chair   from   out  the  bed-chamber 
into  an   adjoining   room  ;  and  on  the 
night  of  Monday,    the    nineteenth   of 
OcroIxT,  she  suffered  a  severe  relapse, 
attfuded    with    fever,    violent    spastic 
pangH,  a  hectic  cough,  and  a  restless- 
ness which  exhausted  her  strength,  de- 
stroyed her  nppetitc,  and  deprived  her 
of  sleep.     The  virulence  of  these  symp- 
toms continued,  with  only  slight  alter- 
nations, till  the  Thursday  noon,  when 
tlie   paroxysms  abated,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded   by    a    lethargic    repose,    from 
which  her  Majesty  awoke  only  to  en- 
dure, if  possible,  more  excruciating  re- 
petitions of  the  previous  life-wearying 
pangs.     In  this  state  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing, her  Majesty  hiy  till  the  lust  flickrr- 
ing  spark  of  life  wus  extinguished.    Tho 
trial  was  severe,  but  she  bore  it  without 
a  complaining  murmur.     On  the  four- 
teenth, by  scarification  at  both   ancles, 
a  considerable  quantitv   of  water  was 
dischurged,  which  afforded  her  some  re- 
lief, but  mortification  ensued ;  and  after 
completing  her   will,  she,    at    twenty 
minutes  past  one,  on  the  afternoon  uf 
the  seventeenth,  calmly  expired  in  the 
arms  of  the  Regent,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  Yf>rk,  the  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, and  the  Princess  Augusta,  at  her 
favourite  palace  at  Kew.     The  absence 
of    the  other  Princes  and  Princesses 
from  Uie  death-bed  of  their  mother, 
gave  rise  to  a  belief~we  think   un- 
founded—that as  a  parent,  the  Queen 
had  neither   acted    wisely,    well,    nor 
affectionately. 

UiK>n  this  subject,  a  contemm>rary,* 
after  observing  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
laud  was  outuf  the  question,  savs,  '*  Thu 
inflexible,  but  wvll*meant  determination 
of  the  Queen,  to  stigmatize  her  niccu 
*  Tbc  Tlroos  uewspspsr. 
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by  flhntting  tho  doors  of  the  royal  palace 
against  lior,  may  excuse  strong  feelings 
of  estrangement  or  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  Dochess  ami  her  kindred ; 
uiit  thiit  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent, 
and  Cuiiihrtdgc,  at  the  same  time,  should 
have  quitted,  as  if  b^*  signal,  their  pa. 
rent's  death -bed,  is  a  circumstance  which 
in  lower  life  would  hure  at  least  asto- 
uiiihcd  the  community.  The  departure 
of  the  Princess  Klizabeth,  tlie  Uneen's 
favourite  daughter,  who  married  and 
took  Icare  of  her  in  the  midst  of  that 
illness  which  was  pronounced  must 
shortly  bring  her  to  the  grarc,  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  owing  to  the  express 
injunctions  of  her  Majesty  [there  had 
b*'en  a  difference  between  the  royal 
motiiiT  and  daitgitter,  but  they  bccsimc 
reconciled  before  tlie  latter  left  the 
kingdom].  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Ktiiiids  in  a  more  remote  degree  of  rela- 
tionship— Prince  Leopold  more  distant 
still — ^but  they  all  quitted  the  scene  of 
suffering,  at  a  period  when  its  fatal  ter- 
mination could  not  be  doubted;  and  as 
these  have  departed,  it  is  no  less  appa- 
rent to  common  obsc;rvers,  that  the 
Queen  of  Wirtembnrg  [Charlotte  Au- 

?'iista,  eldest  daughter  of  George  and 
)harlotte]  might  have  approached  the 
l>ed  of  a  dyiiig  mother,  from  whom,  by 
the  usual  lot  of  princes,  she  has  been  so 
long  separated,  as  that  her  royal  parent 
has  not  accepted  from  her  the  perform- 
am-e  of  that  painful  duty." 

The  same  journal  further  remarks, 
"  That  her  M  ajesty's  voluntary  tastes  were 
not  exactly  those  which  had  been  inferred 
from  the  habits  of  her  matrimonial  life, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  revolution 
which  they  seemed  to  underiro  soon 
after  the  period  when  her  royal  nushand 
ceased  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority 
'u  this  realm.  At  that  period  a  transi- 
tion was  observed  from  grave  to  gay. 
The  sober  dignity,  the  chastened  gran- 
deur, the  national  character  or  the 
English  court  seemed  to  vanish  with  the 
afflicted  sovereign.  A  new  species  of 
grandeur  now  succeeded,  in  which  there 
was  more  of  the  exterior  of  royalty,  and 
less  of  its  becoming  spirit.  A  long 
scries  of  what  was  meant  to  be  festivities, 
crowded    balls,  and  ehiborate  suppers, 


glittering  pomp,  gaudy  and  gorgcooti 
yet  fluttering  decoration  ;  reckless,  ca^ 
pricious,  yet  neverending  profusion  ; 
uU  the  apparatus  of  common  place  mag- 
nificence were  introduced  with  the  Be- 
gencv,  and  countenanced,  or  apparently 
not  discountenanced,  by  the  Queen." 

The  journalist,  in  this  paragmph, 
draws  a  wrong  inference.  That  with  the 
Regency  was  introdueed  at  court  a  change 
from  sober  gravity  to  gaudy  gaiety  and 
glittering  pomp,  is  an  undisputed  fact; 
but  that  the  Queen  did  not  discounte- 
nance the  change,  is  as  great  an  error  as 
ever  newspaper  editor  committed.  A 
noble  lord,  now  living,  whose  statement 
may  be  relied  on,  but  whose  name  wo 
have  not  the  authority  to  meniion,  has 
assured  us,  that,  on  tht.s  occasion,  her 
.MajfHty  did  send  for  the  Rcgrnt,  niul 
sharply  rcprovetl  him  for  not  walking  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father;  but  that, 
after  listening  to  his  mother's  lecturu 
with  evident  impatience,  this  very  dutiful 
son,  with  an  angry  air  and  tone  which 
almost  terrified  tlie  old  Queen  into  hys- 
terics, answered.  "  How  dare  you  to 
question  my  conduct }  I  am  as  good  as 
king,  and,  by  G — d!  if  you  again  attempt 
to  opiMse  my  will,  you  will  draw  down 
npon  you  the  wrath  of  him  who  iii,  in 
everything  but  name,  your  sovereign.*' 

Queen  Charlotte  died  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  her  marriage.  Her 
remains  lay  in  state  at  Eew  with  but 
little  pomp,  and  for  only  six  hours,  on 
the  first  of  December,  and  the  next  day 
they  were  inteired  in  the  royal  mauso- 
leum constmctcd  by  order  of  George 
III.,  beneath  St.  ueorge's  chapel,  at 
Windsor,  'ilio  funeral  was  public  and 
pompons,  but  the  attendance  of  peers 
and  peeresses  was  remarkably  thin, 
and  the  procession  was  too  military  in 
its  character  to  be  deemed  appropriate. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's will. 

^*  Tliis  is  the  last  will  and  testiunent 
of  me,  Charlotte,  Queen  of  the  tJnited 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd. 

**  I  direct  all  my  debts,  the  probsite  of 
my  will,  and  testinientary  legacies,  to 
be  paid  out  of  my  personal  property,  or 
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out  of  the  Tnlue  arising  from  the  salo  of 
th«  itoraonnls,  if  there  should  not,  at  the 
periml  f)f  my  death,  he  a  sufficient  snni 
in  niT  treasurr  to  proride  for  such  lega- 
cies and  iinniiities. 

•*My  i>r»»mTtT  consists  of  a  n-al  cs.tite 
in  New  Wiiidlior,  ciillcd  the  Lower 
I<«Ml<;e,  iind  of  [icnionals  of  various  ih- 
scriptions.  those  of  chief  Talne  beiii*; 
the  jewels  in  the  care  and  custody  of 
(  ),  or  deposited  (  ). 

"  Tliwic  jewels  are  classiHl  as  follows : 

''  First,  Those  which  the  Einj?  bought 
for  £'50,000,  and  gavo  to  me. 

"  Secondly,  Those  pn-scnlcd  to  me  hy 
tite  Nabob  of  Arcot 

•* Tliinily,  Thoso  purchased  hy  myR«lf 
at  various  pcri<Mi.%  or  being  prt'stut:! 
mndf*  to  nic  ou  hirtlidurs  and  other  oc- 
casions. 

•*  In  the  event  of  the  King,  my  hus- 
b«ind.  Aurviving  nie,  :ind  if  it  shuU  please 
the  Alniighrv  to  relieve  him  from  the 
dreadful  tnaladr  with  which  he  is  at 
present  iifflictea;  I  give  and  Iwqueath 
t«»  him  the  jewels  which  his  Majesty  pur* 
chrised  for  the  sum  of  £50,000,  and  g:ivc 
to  me  as  beforesaid ;  but  if  tlie  Kinr 
should  not  survive  me,  or  if  lie  should 
unfortunately  not.  previously  to  his  death. 
be  restored  to  a  sound  state  of  mind, 
then,  and  in  tiiat  case  only,  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  said  jewels  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  to  be  settled  upon  it,  and  con- 
sidered as  an  heirloom  in  the  direct  line 
of  suceession  of  that  House,  us  esta- 
hliihMl  by  the  laws  ^d  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Hanover. 

**  My  eldest  daughter,  the  Queen- 
Bowager  of  Wirtemburg,  having  been 
so  long  established  in  Gennany,  and  be- 
ing amply  prorided  for  in  all  respects,  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  jewels  received 
from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  my  four  re- 
maining daughters,  or  to  the  survivors 
or  survivor,  in  case  either,  or  any  of 
them,  should  die  before  me ;  and  1  direct 
that  these  jewels  shall  be  sold,  and  that 
the  produce,  subject  to  the  charge  and 
exceptions  provided  for  in  the  first  item 
in  this  my  lust  will  and  testament,  shall 
be  divided  nmong  them  my  s:iid  four 
remaining  daughters,  share  and  shure 
alike. 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  my  remuining 


Jewels  to  my  four  younger  daughters 
aforesaid,  or,  in  the  event  of  either  or 
any  of  them  dying  before  me,  to  the  sur- 
vivors, to  be  divided  in  equal  shares  lie- 
tween  them,  according  to  a  valuation  to 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  my  ex- 
ecutors, to  Im!  hereafter  named. 

**Tiic  house  und  pinlen  at  Frogniore, 
and  the  Siiawe  estate,  having  IxMrn 
;;r:int4Hl  hy  act  of  Piirliament  of  1807  to 
my  executors,  administrators,  and  :is- 
.sigtis  for  the  t<Tm  of  ninety-nine  vrar«!, 
it  I  und  my  four  daugliters  residi'ni;  in 
England  should  so  long  live,  I  coueeivu 
that  tjiese  estates  being  so  vested  in  nif, 
I  may  di.«»iM)sc  of  them  hy  will  or  by  niiy 
other  deed  in  writing,  und  in  any'ni;in- 
ner  I  may  think  proper;  I  therefttro 
give  and  h^queath  my  right  and  proprr:r 
in  ilie  ie:is<:  sind  grant  of  the  aroi-is:iii| 
e.Htates  ul*  I'l'osrniore  and  Shawe,  uitii 
the  several  buiUlings  thereon,  to  niv 
eldest  iinmnrried  daughter,  Aiiguhta 
Sophia ;  hut  as  the  expense  of  keeping 
it  up  may  prove  too  considerable  fur  her 
means,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  and  wisii, 
and  niy  will  and  pleasure,  that  tlic  pos- 
session of  the  saia  house  and  buildings 
und  estate  should  in  that  case  revert  to 
the  crown,  and  that  a  due  and  suffieicut 
.eomi)ensation  should  be  made  to  my  said 
daughter  Augusta  Sophin,  for  the  value 
of  the  lease  and  of  the  right  and  pro- 
perty arising  from  tlie  parliamentary 
grunt  und  from  this  my  disposal  of  this 
property.  It  is  also  mr  eame!>t  desire 
and  hope,  that  in  the  Talnation  of  such 
right  and  property,  due  attention  may 
be  [mid  to  the  improved  state  of  the 
house  and  ^unds  and  of  t)ie  estates, 
and  to  their  value  as  now  established. 
In  this  expression  of  my  wish  and  de- 
sire as  to  tne  disposal  of  the  house  and 
grounds  at  Frogmore,  and  of  the  Shawe 
estate,  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  my  object  is,  that 
my  daughter  Augusta  should  receive  in 
money  the  full  value  of  that  property, 
estimated  according  to  my  lease  of  it  and 
the  parliamentary  grant,  and  vrith  a  due 
consideration  to  the  improvements  made, 
whether  it  shall  please  my  beloved  sun 
the  Prince  £egi  nt  to  reserve  the  posses- 
sion of  tiie  said  house  and  grounds  and 
eatiite  us  an  iippeudnge  to  Windsor  Csts- 
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tie,  or  tn  autliorizc  any  otherdispoMlof 
th«m;  and  provided  alio,  that  the  ar- 
rauij^inent  hy  which  tho  payment  of  the 
amount  of  soch  Taluation  it  lecured  to 
my  Kiiil  daughter  AugtMta  Sophia,  shall 

Cn*clude  auy  appropriation  of  tho  said 
ohm;  and  gruundi  and  catate,  which 
ih.-iU  bo  dircctvd  or  authorixcd  towards 
giving  due  and  sufficient  efTfct  tu  thi.t 
my  last  will  in  ruspec t  to  tho  same. 

**  I  further  give  and  bequfuth  the  fix- 
tures, tho  articles  of  comniuii  hou«*hold 
furniture,  and  the  live  and  deod  stock 
within  the  said  house  at  Frogroore,  or  on 
the  ^•ttid  csUitt's,  to  my  said  daughter 
Auifiuta  Sophia. 

'- 1  i;ir(>  and  bequeath  my  real  estate 
in  New  \Vindsnr,  purchased  of  the  late 
Duke  of  St.  .\lli:nrs,  as  fti)ccified  in  the 
abstract  of  decdi  annexed  to  this  uiy 
l:ist  will  and  testament,  now  commonly 
called  tho  I/)wer  T^udii^c,  and  its  ap})cnd- 
sgcs  and  appurtenances,  to  my  youngi^t 
daughter,  Sophia. 

**  I  give  and  bequeath  my  hooks,  pbite, 
house  lim-n,  china,  pictures,  drawings, 
prints,  all  articles  or  oniamental  furni- 
ture, and  all  other  valuables  and  per- 
sonals, to  be  divided  in  equal  shares 
according  to  a  distribution  and  valua- 
tion to  l>c  nnide  under  the  direction  of 
my  cxoc'itors,  among  my  four  younger 
daughters  aforesaid,  siiving  and  except- 
ing such  articles  as  shall  be  specified 
hereinafter,  or  in  a  codicil  to  tliis  my 
lost  will  and  testament,  or  in  a  list  an- 
nexed to  it. 

^  Having  brought  from  Meeklenberg 
various  property  as  specified  in  the  list 
No.  I.  annexed  to  this  mv  last  will  and 
testament,  it  is  my  lost  will  and  pleasure 
that  such  property  sliould  revert  to  the 
House  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitx,  and  I 
direct  that  it  shall  be  sent  back  to  the 
senior  branch  of  that  house. 

**  I  give  and  bequeath,  as  specified  in 
the  list  No.  II.,  annexed  to  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
value  of  my  personal  property  within  six 
months  after  my  death. 

"  I  nominate  and  appoint  Cliarlcs 
George  Lord  Arden  and  AI.  Gen.  Her- 
bert Taylor  to  be  trustees  of  the  property 
herein  bcqneathed  to  my  daughters  hlixa- 
betn  and  Mary,  which  prop*jrty  is  herohy 


left  to  them,  independent  of  any  hns- 
band  they  have  or  may  have,  for  their 
sole  benefit  and  use,  and  for  which  their 
receipt  shall  be  a  full  discharge  to  tlie 
said  trustees. 

**I  nominal*  and  appoint  Charles 
Georse  Lord  Arden  and  M.  Gen.  Her- 
bert Taylor  to  be  executors  to  this  my 
will,  and  I  do  hen*by  declare  this  to  bo 
my  lost  will  and  tcsuiment 

**  hi  witness  thereof,  I,  the  said  Char- 
lotte, Queen  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of 
Great  liritnin  and  Ireland,  havo  to  tliis 
my  last  will  and  testament  sot  my  hand 
and  seal  this  sixteenth  day  of  November, 
in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  1818 

"  Si'«nied,      ('ICAUI.OTTR  R.  (seal). 

"Seaieil,  published,  and  declared  by 
the  said  Charlotte,  Qui-en  of  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
kind,  as  and  for  her  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, in  the  pn>sence  of  us,  who  in 
her  presence  and  at  her  desire,  and  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  have  here- 
nnto  subscribed  our  names ;  as  witness 
hereof, 

•*  n.  Taylor, 
'*  F.  R.  MiuMAW, 
**  Hbn&t  Halforo." 

The  blanks  in  tho  will  were,  it  is  snid, 
occasioned  by  her  Majesty  bein^  unable 
at  the  time  to  recollect  where  orin  whosu 
hands  the  property  referfed  to  was 
placed ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  nei- 
ther the  list  of  property  st:ited  to  bo  an- 
nexed to  the  will  under  the  nmrk  No.  f ., 
nor  tlie  list  of  bequests  marked  No.  11. 
were  so  annexed ;  and  the  exeentoro,  after 
a  diligent  but  unsuccessful  seaireh  for  such 
lists,  took  oath  at  Doctors'  Commons, 
that  thev  believed  her  Majesty  had  never 
prepared  any,  although  she  had  signified 
to  Herbert  Taylor  her  intention  so  to 
do.  The  personal  pro|ierty  was  sworn 
to  as  bein|(  ander  £140.000.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Queen's  verlially-ex- 
pressed  intentions,  a  superb  set  of  gar- 
nets were  presented  as  a  legncy  to  the 
Queen  of  Wirtemburg,  and  the  whole  of 
her  Majesty's  highly  vnluabl(»  u-ardnthe- 
was  sriveii  to  her  chief  drcs«er,  Madiuue 
li«'cki'ndorif. 

On  the  demise  of  the  Queen,  the  Duke 
of  York  accepted  the  office  of  custos  of 
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his  insnne  father's  person.  The  people 
did  not  object  to  the  appointment ;  but 
wlicn  it  was  found  that  for  {lorformin}^ 
t)ii:i  little  more  than  act  of  filial  duty  tlie 
Duke  was  to  receive  £10,000  a  jcar,  they 
expresscil  nstonishmcnt  and  bitter  indig- 
nation. The  services  of  the  wcli-naid 
myul  g^it:irdiiiu  wtTe,  Iiowctit,  needed  but 
for  a  comparatively  brief  period.  The 
I>oor  decix>pid  old  king,  now  dead  to  all 
around  him,  and  unconscious  to  all  affairs 
of  stat<%  unable  even  to  comprchi^nd  that 
his  consort  luid  been  bonie  to  the  tomb, 
and  ezislin!;  only  in  a  world  of  his  own — 
a  world  of  gentle,  of  loving  8[)irits  and 
imagin:tr\'  angfls,  with  whom  alone  ho 
conversed — gradually  became  helpless  as 
an  infant,  and  at  Icnsrth,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  January,  1820.  just  a  week  after 
the  death  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
he  sunk  calmly  and  unconsciously  into 
the  arms  of  death,  in  the  eiglity-second 
year  of  his  age  and  the  sixtieth  of  his 
reign.  His  remains  were  interred  with 
great  funeral  pomp  by  the  side  of  his 
Uucen  in  St.  George's  CliapeU  Windsor, 
ou  the  seveuteeuth  of  Februfiry. 


Of  the  numerous  family  of  George  and 
Charlotte,  four  became  sovereigns : 
George  and  William,  successive  Kings  of 
England;  Ernest,  Kin^of  Hanover;  and 
Charlotte,  Queen  of  Wirlemburg.  The 
married  daughters  died  childless.  Of 
the  married  sons,  only  three  left  left  le- 
gitimate issue.  The  King  of  Hanover,  a 
son,  who  succeeded  him  in  1851 ;  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  a  daughter,  our  present 
sovereign,  whom  (lod  preserve ;  and  tlic 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  a  son,  tlie  present 
Duke  of  Canibritlge,  and  two  daugliters, 
Augusta,  Grund  Duchess  of  Mecklen- 
burg* Strclitz,  and  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  not  yet  married.  Thus'the 
numerous  children  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
all  of  wiiom,  saving  the  fourth  daughter, 
tiie  veneniblu  Duchess  of  Gloucenter, 
have  followed  their  parents  to  the  tomb, 
have  leilt  behind  them  but  tive  repre- 
sentiitives.  The  third  generation,  how- 
ever, promises  to  be  much  more  moral, 
intellectual,  and  liberal-minded  than  the 
first,  and  fiir  more  numerous  than  the 
Si'coud  gcttexaiiun. 


CAROLINE   OF  BRUNSWICK, 
(Catcn  of  i^targE  tjic  /anrtji. 

ClIAPTKR  I. 

Carolii-r't  partiil^e — BIrIk — EilimtiiiiK — Qirlioa^—Ofcri  tf  mnrift  ittliiHil— 
I-ttmiiara  tmharrixuHHHt  ef  Gmrgt,  Fri«rt  of  llila.  eflrriainit  Gmrfc  J  I'— 

Til  procure  a  pnrlianuutarg  ttUleuUHt  of  hit  MU,  it  malnt  to  mtrry  QmliiK 

Tkt  marriiigt  agnal  upait— Caroling t  jovmtg  to  £Kfliiml—IHtippoiiilius  inirr- 
viiK  icilA  Ua  PriHiii—MarTiagi—Uritl*a<idbridtgra,miqimml—SiUltmtiil  of 
tit  PriHf'i  ittbU—  Tki  FriHteu'f  ttmt  Hit*rtni  in  lit  LUiir,^ -Omliiit  M^/nfnl 
in  htr  haibaml—Ti-tiittd  milk  obIkimi  if  Qnitn  CherbilU^Oitm  Urtk  to  tko 
i'liHHU  CItarielll—h  tparttti  from  kir  liiubatid—Srtira  to  iftHlafmt  Heutt, 
Bkukhietk^Btr  rntHm—Enfasii's  numtn  of  }itr  daughltr. 


qHE  unfoTtunitg  Ca- 
t  rollna  AmcUu  £U- 
?  ulwlh,  daughter  of 
a  Churlfi  WLUimn 
\i  Fcrdinnntl,  Dnke  of 
'A  Bntuvrick  Wolrm- 
^  buUlt,  ami  hia  cun- 
aort,     Iha    Prii 

In 
,d  child  of  uramil^ar 
odI]'  liaur,  Churlotta.  enlared  the  trorld 
iu  Dccvmlwr,  ITS-I :  aiiil  her  brotlian, 
Cliatlea,  Ocorijo,  Willium,  and  Leopold, 
■wan  mpoctiralT  bom  in  1767-9,  1771 
and  1TT2.  Iliit  lilllc  altantion  wai  paid 
to  beredacotian,  and  *be  Rrew  up  a  for- 
ward.  sharp- wiu«(l,  nrni-iiaarteJ.  taaatj. 
(ntf-willed,  indiierMt  maidDn.  Sha  wa* 
a  doer  pianiit.  an  eicellanl  Tocoliit. 
an  eipcrt  mauurneturai  of  toji  and 
trinkeU;  a  fcailen.  giddyramp;  •  bril- 
liuit  conTenatiouslut ;  and  a  aijer  of 
daaliiog  npartM*  aud  witdciimai  hut 
mBDf  of  her  niiiuriu  warn  cgniuraLily 
tn»   aud  uabocuniiii^;   ilio  wiu   pert. 


Trsiinrd,  acir-iuSvlent  ts  a  Taiilt.  and, 
iiururtuuatalf.  almoat  a  itnnn-r  In  iha 
Inia  prinvi()tc*  of  rL-liaion  and  munlilT. 
Whibt  but  yel  cm  thg  thmhold  of  «n. 
nuDliood.  «he  recBiTed  and  proniptlj  d«- 
cliuail  offen  of  mamuge  frwm  Prinoa 
Georg«  of  Darnutiidt.  (rma  tha  Princs  of 
Orangs,  and  other  dutiiignialiid  Hiitnn; 
and  then  iha  liad  tlie  miifurtune  to  flx 
her  afbclioDi  on  a  hnudaums  jminf 
Qannan  piinca,  whom  ihc  Muld  not 
niarry '.  bnt  uboat  thu  period  At  waa 
intitcd  \yj  tha  Court  of  liritain  to  en- 
lar  into  Ilia  catale  oF  matriniunf  with 
the  hcir-uppurent,  Qt'or^,  PrinM  uF 
'Wnlei — n  (ampting  iuviLiliuD.  which 
her  fatlisr  promptnl— by  aumu  oinouola, 
forced — UcT  to  aoMpt. 

All  that  ii  known  oF  tlie  eirtumitancea 
which  led  to  tlia  murriiiCH  uf  the  Pria- 
ceu  Cnruline,  mm  be  tliiu  briefir  nar- 
ntsd :— Tba  Priuca  of  Walea  hiul  for 
jriaira  l>eea  ninninga  ruuud  uf  profligncj 
and  crime;  tixa  Koyal  UuTi»),i)  Act 
piaveiitiid  him  fnini  luwfulljr  nuurring 
whuui  ha  ciiuae  ;  and  thi*  fiiet  ha  uatU 
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in  G1CU8C  for  formin)?  iniiiionil  conncx- 
ions  with  Pcrdita  lli»binsou.  Mrs.  Ficz* 
bcrbirt,  wlium  lie  illegally  murried.  tiie 
CountcM  of  JerMpy,  ^\n.  Crouch,  and 
nmoy  other  frail  luilies.  tic  wus 
alao  a  great  j;aiiil>ler  and  api'iidthrift. 
The  parliuuient  paid  his  dcbla  without 
much  ado  in  1787;  but  ivYcn  years 
afterwards,  when  orcrwiielming  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  compelled  hini  to 
again  apply  to  his  father  tor  nssistancef 
tiiut  assistance  was  only  proniist^d  on 
comlition  of  his  marrying  uccunling  to 
the  will  of  his  ruyal  parent.  To  this 
condition  the  Prince  agreed ;  and  the 
King  ininieiliati'ly  fixod  upon  Caroline 
of  Urunswick,  us  a  suitable  partner  for 
his  profligate  heir.  Into  making  this 
unfortunate  choice,  George  III,  it  is 
said,  w:is  deceived  by  the  conlenr  de  rote 
report  of  the  Dnke  of  York,  who,  just 
previously,  had  pus-sed  sonic  time  at  the 
ducal  court  of  Jirun^iwick,  in  the  society 
of  the  talented  and  well-mean iug,  but 
highly  indiscreet  Caroline;  and  of  whose 
character  he  had  formed  u  most  flatter- 
ing, but,  in  many  respects,  erroneous 
opinion. 

In  November,  1794,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  was  dispatched  to  the  court  of 
Hrunswick,  to  settle  the  marriage  pre- 
lim inariet,  marry  the  Princess  by  proxy, 
and  bring  her  to  England.  On  iiis  ar- 
rival, he  waa  heartily  welcomed  by  Ca- 
roline, her  parents,  and  their  court.  He 
found  the  Princess  to  be  prepoasessinff  in 
appearance,  but  dirty  in  habits ;  and  in 
manners  and  morals  exceedingly  defici- 
ent. He  also  found  that  her  father  openly 
kept  a  mistress ;  that  her  .mother  was 
wanting  in  mind  and  principle;  and 
that  one-half  of  the  court  drank,  and 
that  thc^  and  tiie  other  half  were  neither 
cleanly  m  habits,  elegant  in  manners, 
nor  chaste  in  conversation.  He  foresaw 
that  the  marriage  would  be  likely  to 
bring  misery  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom; but  as  his  instructions  were 
imperatire,  and  as  Major  Hislop,  who 
arrived  on  the  third  of  December,  with 
a  portrait  of  the  Prince — in  return  for 
that  of  the  Princess,  whicii  had  pre- 
viously been  sent  to  England — brought  a 
dispatch,  commanding  iiim  to  hasten  his 
return  to  England  with  the  much-wished- 
for  bride ;  he  caused  the  marriage  to  be 


performed  by  proxy  on  the  eightli  of 
December ;  and  after  the  event  had  been 
celebrated  with  all  imaginiiry  festivity 
and  hilarity,  he,  on  tlic  twentv-ninth  of 
the  same  month,  set  out  with  his  pre- 
cious charge  en  route  for  England. 

From  kindred  and  associates  Caroline 
parted  us  royal  young  ladies  alwap  do 
{Kirt  from  their  parents  and  fnends. 
when  about  proceeding  to  the  home  of 
a  husband  whom  they  neither  love  nor 
know — with  an  abundance  of  tears,  re- 
grets, fears,  and  hoi)cs.  She  set  out  on 
her  journey,  attenue<l  by  her  mother 
and  a  splendid  retinue  ;  and  she  treated 
with  the  most  marked  respect  and  ve- 
neration Lord  Malmesbury,  who,  us  well 
ns  proxv-lover,  played  mentor  to  her ; 
and  took  every  opportunity  to  store  her 
mind  with  wise  counsel,  bv  which  she 
promisiHl  to  profit,  but  wiiicli  she  forgot 
immeiliately  on  landing  in  England. 

The  journey  was  tedious  and  peril- 
fraught.  England  and  Holland  were 
at  war  with  France;  and  the  various 
features  which  this  war  assumed,  ac  one 
time  impelled  tiie  royal  travellers  on- 
ward, and  at  another  forced  them  to 
hastily  retrace  their  path  to  the  town 
they  had  hut  left,  and  change  their 
route;  whilst  their  disoomfitnre  was  in- 
creased by  the  weather  being  bitterly 
cold.  A  tier  an  unavoidable  detention 
at  Osnaburg,  which  they  had  reached 
with  difficulty,  they  again  set  forth,  and 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1795, 
entered  lianover,  where  they  tarried  till 
the  twenty-fourth  of  March.  During 
this  sojourn,  Lord  Malmesbury  had  two 
long  and  serious  conversations  with  the 
Princess  Carolino^ne  on  the  toilette 
and  cleanliness ;  the  otlier  on  delicacy 
of  speaking.  His  remark  made  a  tem- 
porary impression.  "But,"  he  writes. 
'*on  these,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  1 
had  too  many  opportunities  to  observe 
that  her  heart  is  very,  very  light,  un- 
susceptible of  strong  or  lasting  feeling.'*  * 

At  Hanover  the  mother  parted  from 
the  bride,  who,  with  Mrs.  Harcourt,  Mrs. 
Aston,  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury, and  her  suite,  arrived  at  Stade, 
on  the  twenty-seyenth  of  March,  em- 
barked the  next  day  on  board  the  Jupiter, 
a  flfty-gun  ship,  and,  guarded  ay  • 
*  Lord  Mslmesbury's  Diary. 
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BritUh  floet,  put  to  lea.  After  a  tole- 
rably fair  Toyage,  the  Jupiter  reached 
the  Nore,  on  the  eveninj^  of  Fridar,  the 
third  of  April,  and  the  next  day  anchored 
otf  Graresend,  whence,  on  the  followinr 
morning,  the  Princets  went  on  board 
one  of  the  royal  yachts,  and  ascended 
tliu  Tliames  to  Greenwich  Hospital, 
where  the  lauded  at  mid-day,  amidst 
the  deafening  huzzas  of  thousands  of 
s})ec  tutors. 

Tlie  gurcmor  of  the  hospital  received 
her  with  all  {MMsible  respect;  to  her  cha- 
grin, liowever,  the  carruigcs  from  court 
did  not  arrive  till  an  hour  afferwanls, 
and  then  nut  the  bridegroom,  but  Lutiy 
Jersey,  one  of  his  mistresses,  came,  with 
a  retinue  of  nobles  and  ladies,  to  wel- 
come her  to  Tendon.  After  Lady  Jerney 
hud  sneered  nt  her  dress,  and  rulied  her 
in  elegant  white  satin,  with  a  superb  tur- 
ban cap,  also  of  satin,  oniamented  with 
a  plume  of  white  feathers,  in  imitation 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  crest,  and  stud- 
ded  with  diamonds — a  present  from  the 
Prince  ~  she  again  proceeded  forward, 
cacortod  by  the  Pnnce's  regiment  of 
Light  Dragoons;  and  a  little  before 
three  in  the  afternoon,  alighted  at  St. 
James's,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
apartments  prepared  for  her  reception, 
looking  into  CleTcland  Kow.  Imme- 
diately her  arrival  was  formally  an- 
nounced, tlie  Prince  of  Wales  paid  her 
a  visit,  which  Lord  Malmcsbury  thus 
details  in  his  Diary  : — 

'*  I,  according  to  the  established  eti- 
quette, introduoid  (no  one  else  being  in 
the  room)  the  Princess  Caroline  to  him. 
She  very  properly  in  oonseiqueuce  of 
rov  saying  to  her  it  was  the  right  mode 
of  proceeding,  attempted  to  kneel  to 
him.  lie  raised  her  (gracefully  enough), 
and  embraced  her,  said  barely  one 
word,  turned  round,  retired  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  apartment,  and  calling  me 
to  liim,  said,  *  Harris,  I  am  not  well ; 
pray  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy.'  I  said, 
*  Sir,  liad  you  not  better  bore  a  glass  of 
water  y  Uuon  which  he,  much  out  of 
humour,  saia,  with  an  oath,  *  No,  I  will 
fro  directly  to  the  Queen.'  And  away 
lie  went.  The  Princess,  left  during  this 
short  moment  alone,  was  in  a  state  of  as- 
tonishment ^  and  on  my  joining  her,  said 


in  French,  *  My  God  I  is  that  the  PHimw^ 
He  is  lar^.  coarse,  and  br  no  menus  so 
fine  as  his  portrait."*  In  fnet,  bnde 
and  bridegroom  were  both  disappoiated 
with  each  other's  manners  and  sppear- 
anee ;  and  before  many  days  had  elansed, 
this  disappointment  was  sucoeedeu  by 
a  fixed  disgust,  at  least,  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  who,  to  drown  bis  trouble, 
had  recourse  to  the  bottle. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of 
April,  the  unfortunate  marriage  was 
oelebntted  with  great  pomp  and  splen- 
dour in  the  chaiiel-rojal  of  SL  James's, 
by  the  Archbishop  of'Canterbury.  Tlie 
procession  proceeded  from  the  state 
drawing-rooms  to  the  rhap<tU  with  a 
sombre  solemnity  more  befitting  a  funeral 
than  a  wedding.  The  King,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Queen,  took  p*irt  in  the 
cereinunv,  ^uvc  the  bride  awav  with  a 
heartiness  which  cheered  her  drooping 
spirits,  and  shed  a  givum  of  suiishiue 
over  the  otherwise  ^lo<inij  scene.  The 
bridegroom  was  too  iiiehnated  to  stand, 
and  wliilst  kneeling  at  the  altar,  during 
the  progress  of  the  solemn  service, glared 
wiluly  around  him,  and  rose  up,  with 
the  seeming  intention  of  rushing  from 
hii  compulsory  fate  The  arelibishop 
paused ;  when  the  King,  with  beeomiur 
presence  of  mind,  step^ied  forwanl,  and 
with  a  whisper,  prevailed  npon  the 
Prince  to  again  kneel  till  the  service, 
which  linked  together  in  matrimony 
two  unloving  hearte,  was  brouglit  to  k 
not  very  happy  conclusion.  After  the 
procession  liad  returned  to  the  palaet*, 
the  King  and  Queen  held  a  brilliMnt 
drawiug-roo\n,  whicii  was  followed  by 
a  sumptuous  supper  in  the  Queen's 
palace,  whence,  at  midnight,  the  bride- 

Soom  and  bride  retired  to  Caritirn 
oiise,  snapping  and  snarling  at  each 
other  by  the  way  like  two.  angry  dogs. 
**  Judge,"  observed  Caroline  to  one  of 
her  attendants  some  time  afterwards, 
"  what  it  is  to  have  a  drunken  husband 
on  one's  wedding  day;  and  one  who 
passes  the  greater  part  of  his  bridal 
night  under  the  fire-grate  where  he  fell, 
and  where  I  left  him.  If  any  one  aay 
to  me  at  dis  moment.  Will  tou  pass  your 
life  over  again  or  be  killed  ?  I  would 
choose  death ;  for  you  know,  sooner  or 
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latei,  we  most  nil  die,  but  to  liTe  a  life 
of  wretchetlneM  twice  oTer,  oh  !  mine 
G—d!  no,  ncTer."*  Such  wot  die  un- 
happy marrisige  of  George  and  Caroline ; 
a  marriage  ct-lcbnitetl  by  booming  ojf 
guns,  illnniinatiuns,  and  ringing  of  mUs, 
and  hailed  by  all  ninks  and  orden  of 
British  subjects  with  unbounded  en- 
thnsiasm. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  were  felici- 
tated on  their  union  by  addresses  from 
the  city  of  London  and  other  places ; 
but  to  these  the  Prince,  at  least,  paid 
but  little  rc«;ard.  His  debts  amounted 
to  the  enontiuus  sura  of  £619,570,  and 
their  liquidation  was  the  almost  sole  ob- 
jtM:t  of  his  attention.  Mr.  Pitt  brougitt 
this  subject  before  parliament ;  and  the 
Cunimons  and  Jjoras,  after  much  warm 
discussion,  agreed  to  settle  U|)on  the 
I'lincc  £125,000  per  annum,  together 
with  the  revenue  of  tite  Duchy  o(  Corn- 
wall, estimated  at  £13,000;  and  gmntcd 
the  Princess  a  jointure  of  £80,000  a 
year;  but  out  of  the  Prince's  revenue, 
Ihe  annual  sum  of  £73,000  was  to  be 
appropaiated  for  the  settlement  of  his 
debts  within  the  period  of  nine  years, 
under  the  direction  of  parliamentary 
commissioners;  a  measure  which,  us 
George  had  married  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  having  his  debts  cleared  off  at  once, 
was  declared,  both  by  him  and  his  bro- 
thers, to  be  a  gross  violation  of  com- 
pact; and,  moreover,  was  followed  bv 
disgnjciTal  parliamentary  debates,  which 
more  fully  proved  to  the  unfortunate 
Princess  the  real  purpose  for  which  she 
had  been  made  a  wife. 

Meanwhile  the  newly-married  pair, 
necompanied  by  all  tho  myal  funily, 
visited  Covent  Garden  Theatre;  and 
the  name  of  the  Princess  was  introduced 
in  the  prayer  for  the  royal  family  in  the 
liturffT  of  Uie  Church  of  England.  But 
the  Prince  made  evident  the  line  of 
conduct  he  intended  to  pursue  as  a  hus- 
band, bv  taking  the  Princess  on  a  visit 
to  the  ^ing  and  Queen  at  Windsor,  and 
also  taking  with  him  his  mistress,  Lady 
Jersey.  Galled  by  this  mark  of  con- 
jugal contempt,  the  ill-fated  bride  wept 
and  stoFmed.  out  entreaties  and  threats 

•  DUry,  iUiwtratiTe    of    tlta  Coart^   Ac. 
of  U«orge  IV. 


wero  alike  vain ;  the  Queen,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  saving 
tlie  King,  treated  her  with  marked  uo<»U 
ness;  and  her  ill-doing  huhbaod  shut 
her  up  in  the  Pavilion,  at  lirighton, 
whilst  he,  in  London,  was  enjoying  tho 
society  of  Mrs.  Fitzhcrbert,  to  whom, 
some  time  previously,  he  had  lieen  pri- 
vately married — a  secret  which  at  this 
geriod  Caroline  liad  the  extreme  morti- 
cation  to  discover.  Ilowever,  the 
Princess,  as  before  staled,  was  herself 
far  from  faultless.  A  packet  of  letters 
in  which  she  had  unwisely  spoken  ill  of 
the  Queen,  and  which  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Kindolph  was  to  have  delivered  to  her 
relations  and  friends  in  Brunswick,  never 
reached  their  destination ;  and  by  some 
mysterious  means  titev  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen,  who  opened  them, 
read  them — an  unwarrantable  liberty, 
by  the  by — ami  ever  afterwards  treated 
her  indiscreet  daughter-in-law  witii 
coldness  and  contempt. 

Thus  stood  nuittem  when  Caroline 
gave  birth  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
This  event  took  place  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
of  January,  1796,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  (brotlier  to  the 
King,)  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
ladies  of  her  Highncss's  bedchamber,  and 
other  lords  and  ladies.  The  addresses 
of  congratulation  to  the  Prince  and  his 
parents  were  unmeroiis;  but  the  Prince 
refused  to  receive  that  of  the  City  of 
London  in  public,  under  a  plea  that  tho 
inadequacy  of  his  establishment,  which 
the  necessitr  of  paying  off  his  debts 
had  impellea  him  to  reduce,  prevented 
him  from  giving  a  formal  recep- 
tion with  the  dignity  befitting  his  ex- 
alted station  :  a  plea  which  so  offended 
the  members  of  the  Corporation,  that 
they  refhsed  to  depart  from  the  custom- 
ary form,  and  the  address  was  never 
presented. 

The  Prince,  indeed,  was  neither  a 
**  hanpy  father**  nor  a  **  loving  husband," 
and  ^e  nad  no  wish  to  be  congratulated  as 
such,  at  the  period  when  he  was  seriously 
contemplating  a  sepamtion  from  his  so- 
called  *' beloved  consort."    IledeputcHl 
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I^ulyClinlmondelcT  to  inform  the  Prin- 
cess that  he  desired  to  be  sepanitiM]  from 
ocr;  Caroline  requested  his  desire  in 
writing,  und  also  wished  it  to  hn  timiiT- 
'  stood  tiiat.  if  the  proposed  sepnration 
wns  effected,  the  former  intimnry  should 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  bo  re- 
newed. Immediately  aftcrwanis,  Caro- 
line received  tbe  subjoinc«l  letter  :— 

**  MAD.tM, 

"  As  T/ird  rhidniondflcy  infurins 
me  tliat  you  wisli  I  wtiuld  define  in 
writiii^  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to 
live,  r  shall  endeavour  to  explain  my- 
self upon  that  head,  with  as  much  clear- 
ness, and  with  as  much  propriety,  ns  the 
nature  of  the  subject  wdl  admit.  Our 
inclinations  are  nut  in  our  power,  nor 
should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable  to 
the  other,  because  nature  h:is  not  niside 
us  suitable  to  each  other.  Tranquil  and 
comfortable!  society  is,  however,  in  our 
power ;  let  our  iotercouise,  thentfore.  be 
restricted  to  that,  and  I  will  distinctly 
8u))scrib6  to  the  conditions  which  rou 
required  through  Lady  Cholmondeley. 
that  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
happening  to  my  daughter — which  1 
trust  Providence  in  its  mercv  will  avert 
—  [  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the 
restriction  by  proposing  at  anr  period  a 
connection  of  a  more  particular  nature. 
1  shall  now  finally  close  this  disagree- 
able correspondence*  trusting  that,  as 
we  have  completely  explained  ourselves 
to  each  other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will 
be  psissed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
**  T  am.  Madam, 

''With  gr«it truth, 
•*  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Gbohob,  p." 

To  the  al)ove  epistle,  Caroline  replied 
by  a  letter  in  Vrench.  of  which  the  sub- 
joined is  a  translation : — 

"The  avowal  of  vour  conversation 
with  Lord  Cholmondeley  neither  sur- 
prises nor  offends  me:  it  merely  con- 
firms what  you  have  tacitly  intimated 
for  this  twelvemonth ;  but,  after  this, 
it  would  be  a  want  of  delicacy,  or  rather 
an  unworthy  meanness,  in  me,  were  i  to 
complain  of  those  conditions  which  you 
impose  upon  yourself. 


"  I  should  have  returned  no 
to  your  letter,  if  it  had  not  been  con- 
ceived in  terms  to  make  it  donbtfol 
whether  this  arrangement  proceeds  from 
you  or  from  me ;  and  you  are  aware  that 
the  credit  of  it  belongs  to  you  alone. 
The  letter  which  you  announce  to  me 
as  the  last,  obliges  nie  to  communicate 
to  the  Kin*;,  ns  to  my  sovercisrn  and  my 
father,  botli  your  avowal  and  my  an- 
swer. Yuu  will  find  enclusetl  the  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  King :  I  apprize 
you  of  it,  that  I  may  not  incur  tlie 
slightest  rcprcMich  of  duplicity  from  you. 
As  I  have  at  this  moment  no  protector 
but  his  Majesty,  I  refer  myself  solely 
to  him  U|>on  tliis  subject;  and  if  my 
conduct  meet  his  approbation,  I  shall  be 
in  some  degree  consoled.  I  reUin 
every  sentiment  of  gratitude  fur  the 
situation  in  uhieh  I  find  mvself,  as 
Princess  of  WaU*s,  enabled  W  your 
means  to  indulge  in  the  free  exercise  of 
a  virtue  dear  to  my  heart — I  mean 
charity.  It  will  be  my  duty  likewise  to 
act  upon  another  motive— that  of  giv- 
ing an  example  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion under  every  trial.  Do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  lielieve  that  1  shall  never  cetise 
to  pray  fur  vour  happiness,  and  to  be 
"  Vour  much  devoted 

"  Cabouxx.** 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  previ  • 
ously-quote<l  letter  from  the  Prince, 
Caroline  wns  finally,  but  not  formally, 
separated  from  her  persecuting  husband. 
She  retired  to  Charlton,  near  Woolwich, 
but  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
Ranger  of  Greenwich  Park,  and  took  up 
her  abode  at  Montague  House,  BUick- 
heath,  where,  without  a  eourt,  and  with 
but  few  attendants,  she  passed  a  life  of 
mingled  mirth  and  saoness.  After  a 
period,  her  revenue  was  settled  at  about 
£20,000  per  aunnm,  towards  which  the 
Prince  contributed  £12.000.  Upon  this 
iucome  she  lived  in  comparative  con- 
tent, and  directed  her  attention  to  gar- 
dening, the  educition  of  poor  children, 
and  other  laudable  objects ;  but,  being 
natundly  indiscreet,  she  unwisely  in- 
dulged in  the  games  of  blind-man's-bufl^ 
hunt  the  slipper,  and  other  romping 
sports  and  pustiuiea. 
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Cnroliiic  luul   raaiJuJ  at  UlackhmiUi    the  iali 
Imt  n  (liort  wliilt,  wlim  htr  ilauElitiT 
('kiirloUe  WM  nrnoTsd  to  Slmwaborf 
Iluitw,  nuir  SlioutGr'*  Uill,  nni!  per- 
roiital  xa  inurriaw  with  har  but  oi 

In  AugtuC,  ISO],  Dr.  Forbm.   ] 


c  inliTVii-w  TD  liii  ilurf  ; — "sua  ^ina 
rinccu]  ii  ii  moat  vaplJTUting  itul  eu- 
ipne  Am.  .  .  .  She  Tcpiined  to  mo 
Toral  hjnoa  with  enM  cum.'ctnai  iukI 
nprietv ;  anil  on  bviiim  told,  wliin  lUa 


.    propnetj 
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..doi.b«i..i.         .        

...  to  Suuthenil.  in  Emci  (u  ilic  idcr- 
wiirJidi'l,  fur  tlic  bcncRC  of  ua-hHthing), 
>1.c»oiiU  thtn  b«  in  mv  .li.H:,>o.  >lio 
Tell  donn  on  hiir  kuevi  iUid  uU-U  nij 
bleaiing," 
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Canliii*  bteoma  mtimatr  trilA  Sir  Jtin  enil  Lady  Dovgliu — Adapit  Iht  iu/iHt  bng 
Ataliii — Bmk'  off  litr  inlimurg  teilk  Iht  lieHghitn — StrioHi  rkari/n  Imiight 
ayaiiiit  htr  hy  Liiiy  DaHglat  —  The  JMitaU  InrewtufiiritH — SAt  tt/Hla  Uu  rharyn 
at  htr  enluatmntiin-~  It  imfHiHai  nf  j/rea  irrnuji,  iiil  rtpritmiiidtd  fee  Itrity— 
Jler  hmbttini prtcaili  ea  thi  y'Hg  Ir  Bit  off  htr  rtetplhH  at  eeurl — IW-Utatian 
•jf  "Till  Ktxit '— tlifWiiieBf  Iti-ttlt  Tierntd at  to»rt—Hrr but  ptruhiil  tHltr- 
rww  vitK  htr  Amiiind — Hir  icidoiBol  uwihtr  jtitt  ta  Exylani — Vtimkianj  Mijiiri- 
ruuMitl — formal  aeparalUiufntm  her  hatiaiul. 


6N  IfoTembar,    1801, Tary);  to  mj  oitoniilinienl 

I    Ciimliiio     '     •     ■■  

S    niirurtuiii 


yt   acquainlanca    with 

V    her  nei|{i>bvurt,  Sir 

B   John  andLiidf  Dou- 

gla*.  by  thf  Ulttr  of 

thia  iiiqiiniiifincw  ii  tlim  nieutioned  : — 
*'  III  the  moDtli  of  Noromber.  wliea 
tlia  ground  vu  covered  witli  tnow,  n*  I 
was  Hitting  in  mj  parlour,  wliiuli  eom- 
maiiilvd  u  Tiew  of  the  heath.  I  auw,  to 
my  nirpriM,  Iho  Print**  of  'WalEi,  ele- 
g;iiit1y  limwd  in  K  lilac  utia  peliiu, 
prinirou-coloiired  half-boata,  and  ■•mnll 
tilic  utin  CniTi'lliD|;-enp,  fnced  with 
mlite.  mid  a  lady  p;icing  u[i  and  down 
hcfora  tlie  bonaa,  uud  lonietiaia  itop- 
>  if  deairoui  of  upening  tlia  rata 
n.iailitig  to  come  in.  At  first 
1  uau  no  conception  that  her  Hoyal 
llixliD'*!  really  wislied  to  come  in,  but 
uuit  hare  mistaken  llie  lioiua  for  an- 
otiier  person's,  for  I  hud  nerer  been 
mode  known  to  her.  and  I  did  not  kno  <* 
that  alia  knew  vliera  I  lived.  I  stood 
at  tlie  window,  looking  at  bcr,  and  as 
slia  lookrd  very  wiiwn,  Fram  rapeet 
curtsied  (as  I  undanlood  woa  euttom- 


wl.om   I 


t'LX 


Hopped,  Old  Iiiidy  Stuart,  n\f,tl  Indium 
luJy  wbo  liitd  in  my  immadiata  neigli- 
boiirliDod,  and  who  wus  iu  tliu  habit  of 
coming  in  to  Me  me,  was  in  the  room, 
and  said.  'You  should  go  out;  her 
Boyal  Highneu  wants  to  ooiiia  in  out 
of  the  snow.' 


B  IJdT  Doiighis,  anil 


<l  suid,   ■  I 


hHre  a  beautiful  cliild  ;  I  sliould  like  to 
see  iL'  I  answered  bar  tliut  I  wa* 
Lady  Douglas.  Her  Soyal  Higlinaas 
than  said,  ■  I  should  like  of  nil  lliinga 
to  sea  jDor  child.'  I  aoswarad,  1  was 
Tery  sorry  I  could  not  hara  tlia  honour 
of  preaanting  my  little  girl  to  her,  as  I 
and  my  family  ware  spending  tbo  cold 
wsather  in  town,  and  I  was  only  coma 
(o  pass  an  hour  or  two  upon  tho  Ilvnth. 
I  held  opan  the  fate,  and  the  Friiioess 
of  Wales  and  ber  lady.  Mica  Hayman 
(I  belieTB),  walked  in  and  sat  down,  mid 
itayed  about  sn  hour,  Iniighing  very 
much  at  Lady  Stuart,  who,  being  u  sin- 
gular ehuracter,  talked  all  kind  of  noii- 

■wi 
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ripeced  into  famiHar  frieniUliip,  tlie 
former,  for  some  stniu^*,  unaccountable 
reason,  took  under  licr  own  especial 
charge  and  keeping  a  youn.i^infuut,  who 
was  prored  to  have  been  bom  of  Mrs. 
Austin,  the  wife  of  a  |MK>r  diickyurd 
labourer,  in  liruwnlow  Street  Hospital, 
un  the  eleTciith  of  Jul^*,  180*2.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Princess,  on  being 
cautioned  tliat  Lady  Dotiglus  was  u 
**dan!^erous  cliiiractvr/'  broke  off  tlie 
iniiniacy,  and  di-elincd  to  oxpltin  iier 
reasons  for  to  doing.  Tiie  Uouglasct, 
annoyed  at  this  treatment,  and  at  having 
received  anonymous  luttcra,  and  a  dis- 
gusting drawing,  of  which  they  ex- 
pressea  a  belief  that  Caroline  was  the 
authoress,  so  contrived,  that  these 
and  otiier  matters  were  brous^ht  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  the  latter  of  whom  carried  the 
information  to  tiie  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
whose  request  Lady  Douglas  mode  a 
long  and  most  indelicate  sUitcment,  to 
the  effect  that  Caroline  was  low,  coarse, 
and  immoral  in  langua^,  manners,  and 
conduct;  that  she  had  indulged  in  illicit 
amours ;  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
child,  Austin ;  and  that  she  had  endea- 
voured  to  corrupt  the  morality  of  Lady 
Doufflas,  and  otherwise  conducted  her- 
■elf  in  a  manner  most  unl)ecominff  and 
wicked.  The  formal  attestation  ot  this 
startling  statement  was  followed  by  the 
examination  of  witnesses  before  a  com- 
mission. 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  1806, 
William  Cole,  formerly  piige  to  the 
Princess,  asserted  that  some  years  pre- 
viously *''h4  had  SMfs  Mr.  Canning  se- 
veral times  ahns  with  her  Boyol  High- 
ness for  an  hour  together,"  and  tliat  he 
was  dismissed  from  Montague  House, 
because,  in  1802,  the  conduct  between 
her  Boyal  Highness  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  one  day  startled   him  into 

Siring  a  **  significant  look  at  the  gen- 
emau."  He  added,  that  since  his  dis- 
mitsion,  Fanny  Lloyd  bad  assured  him, 
there  were  ^*  delightful  things  amongst 
them/'  and  that  her  Boyal  Highness 
was  g[niltT  of  gross  iniproprietios  with 
Captain  Manby. 

in  conclusion,  he  detailed  conduct 
equally  disgraceful  wliich  he  had  wit- 


nessed himself,  he  said,  between  Caro- 
line and  **Sir  Thonuis  Lawnmce  the 
painter." — Robert  Bidgood,  who  had 
been  twenty-three  years  in  Uie  service 
of  the  Prince,  and  seven  years  in  tliat  of 
the  Princess,  gave  evidence  against  his 
royal  mistress  which  will  not  bear  to  be 
repeated.  It  was  him  who  swore,  tlwt 
one  day  he  saw,  by  the  reflection  of  a 
mirror,  *^  Captain  Manby  kiss  the  lijM 
of  tlie  Princess,  who  shed  tears  when 
the  captain  left  her.*'  Several  of  Ca- 
roline's female  servants  went  even  fur- 
titer  than  Uidgooil  in  their  evidence 
against  her,  and  the  conseouence  was, 
that  on  Uie  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1806, 
the  King  issued  his  warrant,  directing 
Lords  Erskine,  S|)enccr,  Granville,  :iiid 
Kllenborough,  to  examine  into  the  truth 
of  these  startling  usscrtions,  and  report 
the  result  to  his  Msijesty.  The  wit- 
nesses uudcnvent  a  sestrching  examina- 
tion upon  oath  before  these  commission- 
ers, and  their  statements  frequently 
differed  from  their  previous  depositions. 
However,  after  a  lengthened  investiga- 
tion, the  commissioners  brought  their  by 
no  means  agreeable  labours  to  a  close, 
and  draw  up  the  subjoined  report : — 

"  Mat  XT  PLBA8E  TOUB  Majbstt, 

"Your  Majesty  having  been 
g^ciously  pleased  by  an  instrument 
under  your  Maiesty's  royal  sign  mauuul, 
a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  re* 
port,  to  authorise,  empower,  and  direct 
us  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  certain 
written  declarations  touching  the  ooni> 
dnot  of  her  Boyal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  an  abstract  of  which  had 
been  laid  before  your  Majesty ;  and  to 
exanune  upon  oath  such  persons  as  we 
should  see  fit,  touching  and  conoeming 
the  same,  and  to  report  to  y^our  Ma- 
jesty the  result  of  such  examinationa : 
we  have,  in  dutiful  ohedienoe  to  yonr 
Majesty's  oommands,  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  several  witnesses,  the  copies 
of  whose  depositions  we  have  hereunto 
annexed,  and  in  further  execution  of 
the  said  oommands,  we  now  most  re- 
spectfully submit  to  ]^onr  ^lajesty  the 
report  of  the  examinations  as  it  has  ap« 
pcared  to  us.  But  we  beg  leave  at  the 
same  time  humbly  to  reler  your  Ma* 
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jenty  for  more  completa  infonnation  to 
thf!  ciaiuiiwtioiis  theiiiaelves,  in  order  to 
eurrv«t  anr  error  of  jud}>[meiit  in  which 
wc  may  lave  uniiiteiitioiiuUy  fuUen, 
with  ntpcci  to  any  part  of  thi»  business. 
On  a  Teferenco  to  the  above-men tioueU 
dechiration:t,  as  the  iteccsMiiy  roumhitiun 
of  all  our  prtK'OC'diuipi,  we  found  that 
tliey  e(»iisiste«l  in  cirbiin  statements 
which  hi«d  b«cn  laid  before  his  lloyal 
Uij^hnesn  the  i'liacc  uf  Walt's,  rrspict- 
in;r  the  conduct  of  h^r  Royal  llighness 
the  Princi'DS  of  WaUs;  that  thi>su  sUitc- 
mcnts  not  only  iniputeil  to  her  Itoyal 
11  ighnu.-k  gnat  impropriety  and  inde- 
cency of  bihuviimi\  but  expressly  as- 
ti-rliHl,  partly  on  the  ground  of  certiiin 
nllegetl  dt-claruliuns  (rom  the  iVincess's 
own  uiuuth,  and  partly  on  tlu  persour.i 
observaiioua  u(  (lie  inf«M'mants,  the  ful- 
lowing  most  iniporluntfaet.s,  viz. — That 
her  Uorul  iligliuess  had  been  prej^nani 
in  the  year  1S02,  in  consequence  of  an 
illicit  intcrcoui'sc,  and  that  she  had  in 
tlic  same  \ear  hwm  secretly  delivered  of 
a  malu  child,  which  child  hud  ever  since 
that  peri«id  been  brought  up  by  her 
lUyal  Uighness  in  her  own  house,  and 
under  her  immediate  iiispoctioa. 

**  These  allegations  thus  made,  had, 
ai  we  found,  been  followed  by  declara- 
tions from  other  persons,  who  hail  not 
indeed  s|iok.en  to  tne  im|>orlaut  facts  of 
the  pregnancy  or  delivery  of  her  lioyal 
ilighness,  but  had  staUMl  other  pirti- 
culurs  in  themselves  extremely  suspi- 
cious, and  still  mote  so  when  connected 
with  thu  assertions  already  mentioned. 
In  the  very  painful  situation  in  wliich 
hit  Eoyal  'Highness  was  placed  by  the 
eoromuniaitious,  we  learnt  that  his 
Boyul  Highness  had  adopted  the  only 
eourse  which  could,  in  our  iudgmeut, 
with  propriety  be  followed  :  when  infor- 
mations such  us  these  had  been  couft- 
dently  alleged,  .ind  particularly  detailed, 
and  had  been  in  some  degree  supported 
by  collateral  evidence,  applying  to  other 
points  of  the  same  nature,  (though  g«»ing 
to  far  less  extent;,  one  lino  could  only 
be  pursued.  Every  sentiment  of  duty 
to  your  Majesty,  and  of  concern  for  the 
public  welfuru,  required  tiiat  theec  par- 
ti';ularB  should  not  be  withheld  from 
youi   Maje»iy,  to  whom  more  particu- 


larly belonged  the  cognizanee  of  a  mat- 
ter of  state,  so  nearly  touching  the  ho* 
nour  of  your  Majesty's  royal  family, 
utul  by  po»9ibUity  affectinf  the  sHcee*sion 
o/^vr  Mtije9ty*9  crown.  Your  Majesty 
had  been  pleased  on  your  port  to  view 
the  subject  in  the  t»ame  light,  fjonsi- 
dering  it  us  a  matter  which  in  evciy 
rcsjHx't  drnmnded  the  most  immediate 
investigation,  your  Majesty  had  thought 
fit  to  Commit  into  our  hands  the  duty  of 
aiicertaii<ing,  in  the  first  instance,  what 
degree  of  credit  was  due  Co  tlie  infor- 
nmtions,  and  thereby  enabling  your 
!Mujesty  to  decide  what  further  conduct 
to  adopt  concerning  them.  On  this 
review,  tberefore.  of  the  matters  thus 
alle^v'd,  and  of  the  ci>oi-se  hitherto  pur- 
sued u{><>u  them,  we  deemed  it  prop*  r.  in 
the  first  jriace,  to  esaniine  those  persons 
in  wlios-  declarations  the  occsision  for  this 
inquiry  had  originated  ;  beoius«:  if  they, 
on  being  examined  on  oath,  had  r- 
tnwted  or  varied  their  assertion?,  aH 
necessity  of  further  investigation  migiit 
possibly  have  been  preeludiiJ.  We  ac- 
cordingly first  exiimiued  on  oath  the 
principal  informants.  Sir  John  Douglas 
and  Charlotte  his  wife,  who  botii  posi- 
tively swore,  the  former  to  his  having 
observed  the  fact  of  the  pregnancy  of 
her  Royal  ilighness,  and  the  latter  to 
all  the  important  particulars  contained 
in  her  former  declarations,  and  above 
referred  to.  Their  examinations  ure 
annexed  to  this  report,  and  are  circum- 
stantial and  positive.  The  most  mute- 
rial  of  those  allegntions,  into  the  ti  nth 
of  which  we  have  been  directed  to  in- 
quire, being  thus  Ux  supported  by  the 
oath  of  the  parties  from  whom  they  had 
proceeded,  we  then  felt  it  to  be  our  dtuy 
to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  by  the  exam- 
ination of  such  othar  persons  as  wo 
jud^  the  best  able  to  afford  us  inft>r- 
mation  as  to  the  facts  in  que»tion.  We 
thought  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that,  in  ihe 
course  of  inquiry,  many  particulars 
must  be  learnt  which  would  be  neces- 
sarily conclusive  on  the  tmth  or  false- 
hood of  these  declarations,  so  many 
persons  must  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  appearance  of  an  actual  existing 
pregnancy,  also  many  cireumstitnctrs 
must  have  been  atti-muint  upon  a  real 
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d^liroiy.  and  dtfBcultics  so  nomeroiu 
and  insurmonntublo  must  hare  been  in- 
▼olvrd  in  any  attempt  to  account  for 
the  infant  in  question,  ni  the  child  of 
another  woman,  if  it  had  been  in  fact 
the  child  of  the  Princess,  that  we  en- 
tertained a  full  and  coiiAdcnt  expecta- 
tion of  urriTing  at  complete  proof,  cither 
in  the  affirmntire  or  negatiTe,  on  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

'*This    expectation   was    not    di8:«p- 
pointcd.     We  nre  hoppy  to  declare  our 
perfect  conviction  thut  there  is  no  foun- 
diition  whaterer  for  liolicvinsp  thtit  the 
child  now  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  is 
the  chilli  of  her  Royal  II  igiiness,  or  that 
she  was  delivered  of  any  child  in  the 
year  180*2;  nor  has  anything  api)enrcd 
to  us  which  would  warrant  thv   belief 
that  she  wns  pregnant  in  that  year,  or 
flt  any  {lenod  within  the  compass  of  our 
inquiries.    Tlie  identity  of  the  child  now 
with  the  Princess,  its  parents,  a^,  the 
place  of  its  birth,  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  its  being   taken    under  her 
Hoyal  Ui^hness's  protection,  are  all  es- 
tablished by  such  a  concurrence  both  of 
positive  and  circumstantial  evidence,  as 
c»n  in  our  judgment  leave  no  question 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.    Tliat  cliild 
was  beyond  all  doubt  bom  in  Hrownlow 
Street  H capital,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia  Aus- 
tin; and  was  first  brought  to  the  Prin- 
ceas's  house  in  the  month  of  November 
following.    Neither  should  we  be  more 
warranted  in  expressing  any  doubt  re- 
specting the  alleged  pregnancy  of  the 
Princess,  as  stated  in  the  original  decla- 
ration, a  fiwt  so  fully  contradicted,  and 
by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true, 
it  must,  in  various  ways  be  known,  that 
we  cannot  think  it  entitled  to  the  small- 
est credit.    The  testimonies  on  these  two 
points  are  contained  in  the  annexed  de- 
positions and  letters.    We  have  not  par- 
tially abstracted  them  in  this  refwrt,  lest 
by  any  unintentional  omission  we  mieht 
weaken  their  effect;    but  we  humbly 
offer  to  your  Majesty  this  our  clear  and 
unanimous  judgment  upon  them,  formed 
upon  full  (leliberation,  and  pronounced 
without  hesitation,  on  the  result  of  the 
wholo  inquiry.    We  do  not,  however, 
feel  ourselves  at  liberty,   much  as  we 


should  wish  it,  to  close  our  report  here. 
Besides  the  allej^tion  of  the  pregnancy 
and  delivery  of  the  Princess,  tliose  de- 
clarations, on  the  whole  of  which  your 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  command  as 
to  inquire  and  report,  contain,  as  we 
have  tdrcady  remarked,  other  particnlan 
respecting  her  Royal  Highness,  such  as 
must,  especially  considering  her  exalted 
rank  and  station,  necessnruy  give  occa- 
sion to  very  unfavourable  interpretations. 
From  the  various  depositions  and  proofs 
annexed  to  this  Report,  partieularlv  from 
the  examinations  of  Robert  Bitlgood, 
William  Cole,  Francis  Lloyd,  end  M  rs. 
Lisle,  your  Majesty  will  j>erceive  that 
several  strong  circumstances  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  positively  sworn  to 
by  witnesses,  who  cannot,  in  our  jufig- 
mcnt,  be  suspected  of  any  unfavoumblo 
bins,  and  whose  venicity  in  this  res^NX't 
we  have  seen  no  ^ound  to  question. 

**  On  the  precise  bearing  .*ind  effects 
of  the  facts  thus  appearing,  it  ts  not  for 
us  to  decide;  these  wo  submit  to  your 
Msjesty's  wisdom ;  but  we  conceive  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  retMirt  on  this  psirt  of  the 
inquiry,  as  distinctly  as  on  the  former 
facts,  that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  fiicts 
of  pregnancy  and  delivery  are  to  our 
minds  satisfactorily  disproved;  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  think  tliat  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  now  refer,  par- 
ticularly those  stated  to  have  passed  be- 
tween her  Roval  Highness  and  Captain 
Manby,  must  be  credited  until  they  shall 
receive  some  decisive  contradiction ;  and, 
if  true,  are  iustl^  entitled  to  the  most 
serious  consideration.  We  cannot  close 
this  Report  without  humbly  assuring 
your  Majesty,  that  it  was  on  every  no- 
count  our  anxious  wish  to  have  executed 
this  delicate  trust  with  as  little  publicity 
OS  the  nature  of  the  case  would  iMnsiblr 
allow;  and  we  entreot  your  Majesty's 
permission  to  express  our  full  persuasion, 
that,  if  this  wish  has  been  disappointed, 
the  failure  is  not  imputable  to  anythin? 
unnecessarily  said  or  done  by  us;  ull 
which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your 
Majesty. 

**Ebskinb. 
^Spbkcuu 
**  Ghbntills. 

^  £LLSMm»lU)UGH.** 
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Tliis  Report,  dated  the  fonrte^ath  of 
Jiilr,  1806,  and  utt'ompanicd  hv  the  ••- 
Tend  dt*po»itioiie,  w»8  immediati'lj  pre- 
avnted  to  his  Mnjestj;  but  nearly  ft 
month  cUpsied  bvfuro  Caroline  i-cci'iyed 
ft  Copy  of  it,  ond  then  the  deposititms 
and  (I'llier  impurUint  mutter  were  kept 
from  her  till  the  commcncenH'nt  of  Scp- 
tcnibvr;  in  fact,  she  wiu  not  permitted 
to  nii-et  her  uccnsers  face  to  face,  nor 
even  nia«lc  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
tliL'ir  evidrnce  ag:iinst  her  till  nome  time 
afterwards.  During  this  painful  pcrioii, 
although  acquitted  of  the  grosstrr  charge, 
she  was  held  to  have  been  guilty  of  immo- 
nilitv.  b«»th  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
mis.siotirri  ami  by  the  dielared  conviction 
of  her  liusliand,  his  friends,  and  party. 

She  wtM  commaniled  not  to  enter  the 
rnval  pnsfure  until  siie  had  proved  licr- 
seff,  iu  h-^d  lan.i^uage,  not  guilty  ;  autl 
being  thus  excluiii  d  from  court  on  ac- 
count of  alleged  crimes,  to  dispri>ve 
which  no  opiH»rtuuity  had  been  permitted 
her.  Mr  IVrcevul  (one  of  her  many 
talented  friends)^  in  a  most  able  app&il  to 
the  King  in  her  behalf,  denied  the 
charget  brougtit  against  her,  pointed  out 
diicrepftncies  in  the  eyidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, proved  her  to  be  a  most  hardly- 
used  Princess,  and  implored  for  her  the 
favour  and  protection  of  his  Majesty. 

In  this  memorial,  which  is  far  too 
lengthy  to  be  iuserted  in  these  pages. 
Caroline  observes,  **  With  respect  to  the 
fact  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  visiting  fre- 
quently at  Montftgue  House,  both  with 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  and  without 
them;  with  respect  to  his  being  fre- 
quently there  at  luncheon,  dinner,  and 
supper,  ftud  staying  with  the  rest  of  the 
company  till  tw«lve  o*clock,  o*  even 
sometimes  later ;  if  these  are  some  of  tlie 
facta  '  which  must  give  occasion  to  un- 
favourable interpretations,  and  must  1)6 
credited  till  coutradicted,'  they  are  facts 
which  I  never  can  contradict,  for  they 
are  perfectly  true.  And  i  trust  it  will 
imply  the  confession  of  no  guilt  to  admit 
that  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  conversation, 
his  account  of  the  various  and  eztraor- 
dlaary  events  and  heroic  achievements 
in  which  he  has  been  concerned,  amused 
and  interested  me,  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  living  so  much  with  his  friends, 


Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  in  my  iieigh« 
bourhood  on  Blackheath,  gave  the  oi»- 
{lortuniiy  of  increasing  his  ucquaiiitniee 
with  me.  *  *  *  As  for  the  circutn- 
stince  of  my  permitting  him  to  be  in  the 
nM>m  alone  with  me — if  suffering  u  man 
to  1)0  so  alone  is  evidence  of  guilt  fniui 
whence  the  commissioners  can  draw  any 
unfavourable  inference — I  mu.tt  Kavo 
tiiem  to  draw  it ;  for  1  cannot  deny  that 
it  has  happened,  and  hnnpened  fre- 
quently, not  only  with  Sir  Sidney  Smitli, 
but  with  many  other  gentlemen  who 
have  visited  me;  tr.idesmen  wiio  have 
come  to  receive  my  onlcrs,  masters  whom 
I  have  had  to  instruct  me  in  painting,  iu 
music,  in  Knglish,  &c.,  that  1  have  n-- 
ceived  them  witiiout  any  one  being  by ; 
in  short,  1  trust  1  am  not  coiifessin:;  a 
erime,  for  unquestionably  it  is  a  truth 
that  I  never  had  any  idea  that  there 
was  anything  wrong  or  objectionable  in 
thus  seeing  men  in  the  rooming;  and  1 
confidently  believe  your  Majesty  will  S4;e 
nothing  in  it  from  which  any  guilt  can 
be  inferred;  I  feel  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  the  thing  itself.    •    * 

*  *  But  whatever  character  may  be- 
long to  this  practice,  it  is  not  a  practice 
which  commenced  after  my  leaving  Curl- 
ton  House.  While  there,  and  from  .my 
first  arrival  in  this  country.  I  was  ac- 
customed, with  the  knowledge  of  his 
Rovul  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  without  his  ever  having  hinted  to 
me  the  slightest  disapprobation,  to  re- 
ceive lessons  from  various  masters  for  my 
aumsement  and  improvement  I  was 
attended  by  them  frequently  from  twelve 
to  five  in  the  aftemoon-^Mr.  Attwood  for 
music,  Mr.  Geflfiuliere  for  Knelish,  Mr. 
'rumerelli  for  painting,  Mr.  Tutvye  for 
imitating  marble,  Mr.  Klwcs  for  the 
harp,  i  saw  them  all  alone,  and,  indeed, 
if  I  were  to  see  them  at  all,  I  conld  do 
no  otherwise  than  see  them  alone     •    « 

*  *  However,  if  in  the  opinions  and 
fashions  of  this  country  there  siiould  he 
more  impropriety  ascnbcd  to  this  prac- 
tice than  it  ever  entcre<l  into  my  mind 
to  conceive,  I  hope  your  Majesty  and 
every  candid  mind  will  make  some  allow- 
ance for  the  different  notions  which  my 
foreign  education  and  habits  may  have 
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This  memorial  was  accompanied  br 
the  duly-attested  depotitions  of  tereral 
ra[)ectable  witnesses,  who  bore  eridcnce 
tu  the  innocence  of  the  Princess.    The 
girted  iirtist,  Sir  Thomas  I^wrcncc,  in 
refututiun  of  Cole's  aUe|pition,  that  whilst 
painting  tUo  portrait  of  tlie  Princess,  he 
was  often  alone  with    her  late  at  ni};ht, 
under    circumstances    extremely  suspi- 
ciuiu ;  solemnly  swore  that  he  was  never 
alune  with  her  but  once  for  a  short  time, 
to  answer  an  insignificant  Question  when 
he  was  about  to  retire  with  lue  rest  of  tlia 
company,  and  that  nothinj^  erer  passed 
between  her  Aoyal  II  i<^hn('ss  unu  him- 
self wliich  he  could  have  the  leiist  oh- 
i(^eti<>n  fur  iiH  the  worhl  to  have  s(H;n  and 
heard.     Captiiiii    Maiiby,  in  answer   to 
the  a.ssertiuit  by  Biilj^oiid,  that  he  hud 
seen  liiiii  kiss  the  IViiiuess  from  the  re- 
flection vf  a  mirror,  deimscd,  **I  do  so- 
lemn ty  and  upon  oath  declare,  that  it  is 
a  vile  and  wicked  indention,  wholly  and 
abaolutely  false ;  that  it  is  imiKMbibIc  he 
ever  could  have  seen  in  the  reflection 
of  any  glass  anjr  such  thing,  as  I  never, 
upon  any  ociMwion  or  in  any  situation, 
ever  had  the  presumption  to  salute  her 
Boyal  liighnuss  in  any  such  manner,  or 
to  take  any  such  liberties,  or  ofl!er  any 
such   insult  to  her  person."    To  Bid- 
good's  assertion,  '*  tliat  he  and  other  of 
the  servants  suspected  that  the  c:iptain 
slept  in  the  house,"  Captain  Man  by  re- 
plied— **  I  solemnly  swear  that  such  sus- 
picion is  wholly  unfounded,  and  that  I 
never  did  sleep  in  any  house  occupied 
by  or  lielonging  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  that  nothing  ever  passed  between 
myself  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  that  I 
should  have  been  in  oay  deme  unwil- 
ling that  all  the  world  should  have  seen." 
Much  other  evidence  was  also  adduced 
in  refutation,  of  the  accusatory  deposi- 
tions of  Caroline's  female  servants,  and 
in  (act  the  innocence  of  the  perbccuted 
Princess  was  as  fully  proved  as  it  was 
possible  to  prove  the  innocence  of  a  wo- 
man unjustly  accused  of  crimes  under 
such  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  above  memorial  and  depositions 
were  addressed   to   the   King,   on  the 
fecond   of   October,    1806;    and    nine 
weeks  elapsed  without  Laroline  receiving  I 
any  cetntuuuication  on  the  subject,  ex- 


ecpting  a  letter  from  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, stating  that  his  Majesty  had  read 
the  memonal  and  depositions,  and  or- 
dered them  to  be  laid  before  the  ooni- 
missioners.      Jn  a   letter  addresseil  to 
the  King,  on  the  eiglith  of  December, 
she  very  naturally  c(>mplaine<l   of  the 
prejudice  to  her  honour  occasiimed  by 
this  delay.     The  worhl,  in  total  ignt>- 
raneo  of  the  real  state  of  the  facta, 
began  to  infer  her  guilt  from  it.     Shu 
felt  herself  sinking  in   the  estimation 
both  of  the  English  nation  and  of  what 
remained  tc  l»er  of  her  own  family,  into 
aetata  in  waith  her  honour  ap|K'arufi 
e<|uivocal,  and  her  virtue  was  suspected ; 
a  state  intolerable  to  a  mind  conscious 
of  its  purity  and  inn<iCeuce.     From  this 
unhappy  cuiulition  she  humbly  cntresiti^l 
his   Alajcsty  to  perceive   that  she  could 
have  n(»  hojie  of  iieiuff  restored  uutil  the 
King's  favourable  opinion  should  be  n<>- 
tiflcil  to  the  world,  by  his  receivinj^  her 
agsiin  into  the  ropd  pretenoc,  or  until  the 
full  disclosure  of  the  facts  shall  expose 
the  malice  of  her  accusers,  and  do  away 
every  possible  ground  for  unfavourable 
inference  and  conjecture.    Caroline  tlien 
proceeded  to  remind  the  £ing,  that  tlie 
aitui\-er»iry  of  his  consort's  birth-day 
was  drawing  near,  wiien  an  occasion 
would   be  otfered  for    assembling  tlie 
royal  family ;  and  that  should  his  Ma- 
jest^''s  answer  be  delayed  berond  that 
period,  the  world  would  infauibiy  con- 
clude, that  the  answer  to  the  report  of 
the    Commissioners    had    proved  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory,  and  that  she  had 
been  deemed  ffuilty  of  the  really  in- 
famous charges  uroughtagainBt  her.  "  I, 
therefore,"  she  remarks  in  ooudusion, 
"  take   this  liberty  of  throwing  myself 
again  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  and  entreat- 
ing and  miploring  your  Majesty'i  good- 
ness and  justice  and  pity  for  my  miseries, 
which  this  delay  so  severely  aggravates ; 
and  in  justice  to  iny  innocence  and  cha- 
racter, to  urge  the  oommissionen  to  an 
earlj  communication  of  tlieir  advice." 

lo  the  above  letter  Caroline  received 
no  reply  till  the  last  week  in  January, 
1807,  when,  through  the  lord  chancellor, 
she  was  otticially  informed,  that  his 
Majesty  deemed  her  innocent  of  the 
infamous  charges  of  adultery  and  treason 
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l»ronght  agninst  h«r  by  ttie  peijnred 
liiicly  Douglas;  Imt  that  there  appeared 
inunr  eiruumstances  of  condact  which 
cuuli  not  be  regiirded  b^  him  without 
•eriout  concern;  and  which  sugs^ted 
the  ezprcfltion  of  a  desire  and  ci|)cct- 
nrion,  that  such  a  line  of  conduct  mi^ht, 
in  future,  be  olis«>rTi'd  b]r  her  Koyiil 
Highness  »s  woahl  fully  justify  those 
marks  of  paternal  regard  and  affection 
which  his  3(ujuHty  hud  always  wishc«l 
to  show  to  every  nicnibvr  of  the  royal 
fiimily.  It  must  be  uiiuiittcd  that  there 
was  much  necessity  f<ir  this  reproof; 
Caroline  was  coarse  and  vulgar  in  con- 
venation  and  manners,  indiscreet  in  the 
choice  of  friends,  and  unwisely  dis- 
obedient, provoking,  and  defiant  as  a 
wife ;  but  if  she  was  weak  and  faulty, 
the  Prince  of  Wulcs  wait  all  this,  and 
much  more  to  boot.  In  fitct,  'Uhe  first 
fl;entlemau  in  Europe"  was  a  licentious 
lewdster,  a  notorious  adulterer,  and  a 
selfish,  heartless,  persecuting  husband. 
Ue  resolved  that  the  persecution  of  the 
grossly  injured  Princt^ss  should  nut  ter- 
minate with  the  **  delicate  investiga- 
tion," as  the  above  proceedings  were  de- 
signated ;  and  on  learning  that  thv  King 
had  made  known  to  the  suppliunt  Caro- 
line his  intvntion  to  fix  an  early  day  for 
receiving  her  at  Court,  he  declared  that 
he  intended  to  institute  further  proceed- 
ings against  her ;  and,  in  consequence, 
■he  received  a  not«  dated  We<lneaday, 
February  the  10th,  informing  her,  that 
the  King  **  considered  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  defer  naming  a  day  to  the 
Princets  of  Wales  until  the  further  re- 
salt  of  the  Prince's  intentions  should 
have  been  made  known  to  him." 

Driven  to  desperation  by  a  prospect 
of  tlie  further  continuance  of  this  heart- 
less (wrsecntion,  the  unhappy  Princess 
consented  with  reluctance  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Tkb  Book,*  as  it  was  en- 
titled, in  which  was  detailed  at  length 

*  The  Book  wu  prepared  for  publication 
bj  Caroline's  political  Mend,  Mr.  Perooval, 
who,  to  the  siirpriae  of  the  public,  after  it 
had  been  printoa,  and  a  few  copies  got  abroad, 
nipprsMad  it,  was  made  Chaneellor  of  the 
fischeqiMr,  and  tiiminfr  his  back  upon  the 
PriiiceiM.  became  a  warai  pnrciaan  of  the 
I*rince  of  Wateii,  aud  ao  continued  to  the  daj 
of  ht«  death. 
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the  whole  particulars  of  Uie  ''delicate 
investigation;"  and  she  continued  to 
address  pathetic  api>oals  to  the  old,  en- 
feebled King,  who  now  was  too  blin'l 
to  read  them,  and  ultimst  too  decayed 
in  intellect  to  undcrst-md  them.  How- 
ever,  in  March,  the  Gn;nville  adminis- 
tration was  succcedeil  by  that  of  the 
Portland ;  and  the  new  ministry,  of 
which  Mr.  Perceval  was  the  recogniziil 
leader,  being  the  Princcrss's  friends,  they, 
on  the  twenty -second  of  April,  advised 
his  Majesty  **  thut  the  two  main  charges 
alleged  against  her  Uoyal  Highness  tlie 
Princess  of  Wales  are'  completely  dis- 
proved .  .  .  and  that  all  other  par- 
ticulars of  conduct  brought  in  accusa- 
tion against  her  Uoyul  Highness,  to 
which  the  character  of  criminality  cm 
be  ascribed,  are  satisfactorily  eontra- 
dicteil ;  or  rest  u{)on  evidence  of  such  a 
nature,  and  which  was  given  undrr  such 
circumstances  as  render  ir,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  Majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants,  undeserving  of  credit."  .... 
Therefore.  *'  that  it  is  essentially  neces- 
sarv,  in  justice  to  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  for  tlie  honour  and  interest  of  your 
Maje^ty's  illustrious  family,  that  her 
Uoyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
should  be  admitted  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  into  your  Majesty's  royal 
pn-sence,  and  that  she  should  be  re- 
ceived in  a  manner  due  to  her  rank  and 
station  in  your  Majesty's  court  and 
family." 

Accordingly,  apartments  in  Kensing- 
ton palace  were  assigned  to  Caroline, 
who,  in  May,  was  presented  at  a  draw- 
ing-room, held  by  tlic  Queen,  the  King 
being  too  imbecile  to  attend.  The  wel- 
come she  received  from  her  Majesty  and 
the  royal  fiunily  was,  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, cold  and  formal.  On  the 
King's  birth-day,  in  the  following 
month,  she  again  attended  the  drawing- 
room,  was  received  by  the  Queen  as 
before ;  and  for  the  lust  time  encountered, 
and  for  a  few  brief  moments  conversed 
with,  the  Prince,  her  husband. 

The  battle  of  Jena,  in  which  Caro- 
line's sincerely  beloved  father  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  bullet,  was  followed 
by  the  immediate  occupation  of  Bruns- 
wick by  the  French,  aud  by  the  flight 
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af  her  widave^  mnther  to  Englunil,  in  mont ;  htr  debt*  unonnttd  to  abnt 
the  inmmeroF  1807.  For  u  period,  the  £-»,(HKI.  and  ultimutelT  tb*  PrinM 
Iuhl'It  luuthcr  nnd  thGiIeiertcddaujthtcr  eonicntcd  lt>  bimulf  cleur  them  off.  to 
occupied  the  fiimo  liiiinh,  and  niuliullf  Iho  smaunt  of  fID.DQO  :  hei  iveABi 
ComniiKnileil  eiich  oilier*!  hciplcM  eon-  I  «u  settled  at  £'i'i,000  ;  ■  coBtrolliig 
dition.  In  ISUD,  pociiniaiy  embairan-  |  trcnturer  wm  nppvjatwl  to  prereM  IM 
incat  CDni[H.-llnl  tlis  I'nnceu  to  spplf  Tetumnce  oT  limilar  difficultia;  wnl 
to  the  giKirninvnt  for  uHUUnce;  llic  I  the  ill-mnlehed  rorol  liiwlmnd  aad  wih 
anbjcct  wu  warmlf  iliMiuMd  ju  [Kirlio-  (igiied  a  formal  dciMl  of  iciHratwa. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CtralMi  kiubaiid  frenfeJ  Xt/mt'—Ut  fmlher  aUfmeli  ktr  it 

titr  dttughlcr — Ucrdemalie  lift,  fattier,  hhH  J'rinlilia^Xrparl  iff /artitr  mif 
pleamiU  prortaliugt  nfiimt  htr'~Sln  tcrilet  la  lit  S^kI  en  Ike  mSjiti — Ht 
rtfates  to  rrplg—fiht  piiblUha  Ihc  MIcr—Tlii  Prlrg  CoHi-eH  Jntl-fy  lit  fenArt 
»j  Ike  Riyriil—SItt  iidilr€it€i  llie  llunit  of  CiUHttiBia  on  Iht  ivkjtcl —  Tktti  llrhelt 
tkrnaii — Miiliaii  m  htr  fatimr  laa — 6'^*  mcelt  irr  dinvihlcr  tu  llie  kUtiirnyt — 
lltaUi  afhte  imlher~Vhit  tfthtgrtat  CtHlimutnl Sorirtigat—Sit  im prrdaiot 
fnm  Court — Augr^  ttrmptiukiict  m  Ihi  lat/rtt — Ilir  mtHM  i»ertiucJ. 


N  1810,  the  Kinf 
became  perniunentlf 
iimne  ;  and  at   the 

of 


I   Siinila)'! 


Her  gnudeM  portie*  iho  gara 

—- ;    iLod  round    lira   dinaer 

freqiinntlf  be  aoea  i  aiotkj 


«   the  follo«inj  Tear. 

nl     Hie  Prince  of 'n'olca 

11    woi  created  BegenL 

The  eleralion  of  her 

iulli  to  Carnliae;  who,  froni 
furwiird.  fouDd  that  iTerj 
olielnic^on  was  thrown  in 
r  bcr  holding  pcnoniU,  or 
eTon  written,  cummniiicationi  with  her 
daugtitsr,  the  Princex  Charictte.  Se- 
TertTielen,  life  dill  |HUKd  oa  witli  her 
■a  merrily,  if  not  oi  happily,  ai  witli 
raanlcind  in  pmeruL  Shocked  hf  the 
eceeatricitj  of  her  oondnct,  the  number 
of  her  noble  frrendf  gradualW  dinii- 
niihcd;  and  with  her  usual  lack  of 
judjrment,  slie  filled  their  pluoes  in  her 
sociiU  circle  by  megnlT-bom  peisoos ; 
■nii  wliut  was  inflnitoij'  wons,  Kine- 
times  by  low-mindoi!,  ill-iloing  prufli' 
gates.  31ie  delighted  to  take  {urt  in 
romnatic  odfentun-sond  exciting  leenra; 
disguised  oa  a  citizen's  irife.  she  would 
niinglo  with  the  people  in  the  |>iirki. 
or  utiier  piiblio  maca,  nnd  kiirii  wliul 
Uic  popuLir  suiitiiiteut  was  in  ri'giinl  tu 


lahlo  m  _ 

gruup  iif  lords,  lading  authoi      , 

poets,  players,  polilicinns,  Bdilirn,  daa- 
cihs-mnslers,  and  si«n  roues,  aad  othw 
wone  cliaraclars. 

Thus  C>iruline  ^Tcd  on ;  indutgiq;, 
to  use  cipn-ssioni  of  the  mildnt,  in 
fullies  Bad  friTolitita.  which,  fur  a 
woninii  in  her  peculiar  situatiou,  wei« 
highly  uiibccoining.  Her  friends  in  die 
House  of  Commohi  continued  to  eicrt 
thcmselTe*  in  her  behalf  Hieyggain 
drew  from  their  opponents  ob  adniMioa 
that  she  was  not  guilty  of  the  note 
serioui  charge*  brought  against  her  bj 
Lady  DongU.  Others  of  ber  •o-ealli'd 
friendi  kept  her  in  ■  state  of  eictte- 
mcnt,  by  pitbllthing  itatementa  which, 
hawerer  well  they  might  sane  the  cans* 
nf  party  faction,  sometime*  did  injnrr 
to  that  of  Canline.  They  Terj  juatljr 
denounced  the  needlessly  stringent  r«- 
strictians  which  kept  the  PrrneaM  and 
her  daughter  apart,  as  arbttiary  aad 
uQJust ;  und  on  account  of  thcas  restrit- 
tions,  and  a  report  that  further  unplea- 
pmceedings  were  sliont  to  be  i>- 

'    -  inMher,  Cuniline  aili' ' 

the  PriiiCf  I 


tiiii'd  AjniiMi 
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aad  trnnsniitted  it  by  ImAj  Charlotte 
Campbell,  through  the  Karl  of  Lirer- 
]K>4il  uiid  Lord  LhatictUor  Kldon.  It 
\r:is  retiirmil  next  dtiy  unopened. 
Three  diiys  ufterwanU,  it  wiis  again  en- 
closed  to  their  lordathiiM,  and  again  re- 
turned  a»  Mmth  Tiie  Princess,  irri- 
t;itcd,  but  iiut  cc»wed,  for  u  third  time 
ditfpatcliL-d  it,  witli  a  request  that  their 
hmUhipH  Would  make  known  its  con- 
tenU  to  )iis  Jloyal  Jligliness  ;  and  at 
k'U^tli  un  answer  arrived,  that  the 
Prince  Regent  had  read  the  letter,  but 
declined  replying  to  it. 

Stung  bv  thu  contemptuous  treat- 
ment. I'arolinc,  without  regard  to  the 
advi&ibility  of  the  course,  inimediutely 
puhliMlietl  the  letter,  of  which  the  sub^ 
Joined  id  a  copy,  in  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle newspaper. 

"  Siu, 

**  It  is  with  great  reluct'tnce 
that  I  presume  to  obtrude  myself  upon 
your  Royal  Highness,  and  to  solicit  your 
attention  to  matters  which  may,  at  tirst, 
appear  rather  of  u  piirsoud  than  a  pub- 
lic nature.  If  I  could  think  them  se- 
lf they  related  merely  to  myself-— I 
should  abstain  from  n  proceeding  which 
might  give  uui  osiness,  or  interrupt  the 
more  wei^ht^  occupations  of  your  Royal 
Highness  s  time ;  I  should  continue,  in 
silence  and  retirement,  to  lead  the  life 
which  has  been  prescribed  to  me,  and 
console  myself  for  the  loss  of  that  so- 
ciety, and  those  domestic  comforts  to 
winch  I  have  so  long  been  a  stranger, 
by  the  reflection  that  it  has  been  deemed 
proper  I  should  be  afflicted  without  any 
fault  of  my  own — and  that  your  Eoyol 
Uighuess  luiows  iL 

"  But,  sir,  there  are  considerations  of 
a  liigher  nature  than  any  regard  to  my 
own  happiness,  which  render  this  ad- 
dress a  duty  both  to  myself  and  my 
daughter.  May  I  renture  to  say — a  duty 
also  to  my  husband  and  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  care?  There  is  a  point 
beyond  which  a  guiltless  woman  cannot 
with  safety  carry  her  forbeartince.  If 
her  honour  is  invaded,  the  defence  *of 
her  repubition  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
choice  ;  and  it  signifies  not  whether  the 
atuick  lie  made  openly,  man  fully,  and 
dirucily— or  by  secret  iu^iuualiou  ;  uud 


by  holding  such  conduct  towards  her  ns 
countenances  all  the  suspicions  that 
malice  can  suggest,  if  these  uuglit  to 
be  the  feelings  of  every  woman  in  Kng- 
land,  who  is  conscious  that  she  deserves 
no  reproach,  your  Royul  f.iglnios  had 
too  sound  u  judgment,  and  loo  nice  a 
sense  of  honour,  not  to  perceive  liow 
much  more  justly  they  hel«Mig  to  the 
mother  of  your  daughter— the  mother 
of  her  who  is  destined,  1  trust,  at  a  very 
distant  p<.riod,  to  reign  over  the  Rritiau 
empire. 

**  it  may  be  known  to  yonr  Royal 
Highness,  that,  during  the  coutinuunce 
of  the  restrictions  upon  your  royul  au- 
thority, I  purposely  refrained  from 
making  any  representaiioud  which  might 
then  au;;nient  the  iiainful  difficulties  of 
your  exidted  station.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  restrictions,  1  still  was  inclined  to 
delay  taking  this  step,  in  the  hope  that 
1  might  owe  the  redress  1  sought  to 
your  gracious  and  unsolicited  condes- 
cension. I  have  waited  in  the  fond  in- 
dtilgence  of  this  expectation,  until,  to 
my  inexpressible  mortification,  I  find 
that  my  unwillingness  to  complain  has 
only  produced  fresh  grounds  of  com- 
plaint ;  and  I  am  at  length  compelled 
either  to  abandon  all  regard  for  the 
two  dearests  objects  which  I  possess  on 
earth — mine  own  honour,  and  my  be- 
loved child — or  to  throw  myself  at  the 
feet  of  your  Royal  Highness,  the  natural 
protector  of  both. 

**  I  presume,  sir,  to  represent  to  your 
Royul  Highness,  that  the  separation,, 
which  every  succeeding  month  is  making 
wider,  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  is 
equally  injurious  to  my  character  and 
to  her  education :  1  say  nothing  of  the 
deep  wounds  which  so  cruel  an  aminge- 
ment  inflicts  upon  my  feelings,  although 
1  would  fain  hope  that  tew  persons 
will  be  found  of  a  disposition  to  think 
liuhtly  of  these.  To  see  mvself  cut  otf 
from  one  of  the  rery  few  domestic  en- 
joyments left  me — certainly  the  only  one 
upon  which  I  set  any  value — the  so- 
ciety of  my  child,  involves  me  in  such 
misery,  as  I  well  know  your  Royul 
Highness  could  never  inflict  uiK>n  me, 
if  you  were  aware  of  its  bitterness. 
Our  intercourse  iius  been  gradually  dimi- 
nished.     A    siiiirle    interview    weeklv 
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•eemed  sufficiently  hard  allowance  for  a 
mother's  affection ;  that,  howerer,  was 
reduced  to  our  meeting  once  a  fort- 
night; and  I  now  leum  tliat  even  this 
most  rigorous  interdiction  is  to  ha  still 
more  rigidly  enforced. 

**  But  while  I  do  not  venture  to  in- 
trude m?  feelings  ub  a  mother  upon  your 
Hoyal  Uighness's  notice,  I  must  he 
allowed  to  say,  that  in  the  eyes  of  un 
observing  iind  jealous  world,  tiiis  sepa- 
ration of  a  daughter  from  her  mother 
will  only  admit  of  one  construction— a 
construction  fatal  to  a  niotiier*s  repute* 
tion.    Your  lloy:d  Highness  will  also 

JNinlon  me  for  adding,  that  there  is  no 
ess  inconsistency  than  injustice  in  this 
treatment.  }lc  who  daros  advise  your 
Eoyal  Highness  to  overlook  the  evi- 
dence of  my  innocence,  and  disregsird 
the  sentence  of  complete  acquittal  which 
it  pro<luced — or  is  wicked  and  faUe 
enough  still  to  whisper  suspicions  in 
your  ear,  betrays  his  duty  to  you,  sir, 
to  your  daughter,  and  to  your  people,  if 
he  counsels  you  to  permit  a  day  to  pass 
without  a  farther  investigation  of  my 
conduct.  I  know  that  no  such  calum- 
niator will  venture  to  recommend  a 
measure  which  must  speedily  end  in  his 
utter  confusion.    Then  let  me  implore 

Iou  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which 
am  placed ;  without  the  shadow  of  a 
charge  against  me  —  without  even  an 
accuser — after  on  inquiry  that  led  to 
my  ample  vindicaition — vet  treated  as  if 
I  were  still  more  cul|)ahie  than  the  per- 
juries of  my  ntiartied  traducert  repre- 
iec*<!d  me,  and  held  up  to  the  world  as 
a  mother  who  may  not  enjoy  the  society 
of  her  only  child. 

*'  The  feelings,  sir,  which  are  natural 
to  my  unexampled  situation,  might  jus- 
tify me  in  the  gracious  judgment  of  your 
Royal  Highness,  had  I  no  other  mo- 
tives for  addressing  you  but  such  as 
relate  to  myself.  But  T  will  not  dis- 
guise from  your  Royal  Highness  wliat  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  conceal  from  my- 
self, that  the  serious,  aud  it  soon  may 
be,  the  irreparable  injtiry  wliich  my 
daughter  sustains  from  the  plan  at  pre- 
sent pursued,  has  done  more  in  over- 
oouiing  my  reluctance  to  intrude  noon 
your  Royal  Uighncss  than  any  suffer- 


ings of  my  own  eould  a«eompUili ;  and 
if,  for  her  sake,  I  presume  to  eall  awuy 
your  Royal  Ilighucss*s  attention  fruiii 
the  other  cares  of  your  exalted  station, 
I  feelcouHd(*nt  I  urn  not  claiming  it  fur 
a  matter  of  inferior  importance  cither 
to  yourself  or  your  people. 

**  The  powers  witti  which  the  consti- 
tution of  these  realms  vests  your  Roynl 
Highness,  in  the  regulation  of  tlie 
royal  family,  I  know,  because  I  am  so 
advised,  aro  ample  and  unqncstionnble. 
My  appeal,  sir,  is  made  to  your  excel- 
lent sense  and  liberality  of  mind  in  tho 
exercise  of  those  powers ;  and  I  willingly 
hope  that  your  own  {Kiti'mal  fealinga 
will  lead  you  to  excuse  the  anxiety  of 
mine,  for  impelling  me  to  represent  the 
unhappy  consequences  which  the  pru- 
si-nt  (iy»tcm  must  entail  upon  our  be- 
loved child 

"Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  any  one  can 
have  attempted  to  persuade  your  Roynl 
Highness,  that  her  character  will  not' be 
injured  by  the  perpetual  violence  offered 
to  her  strongest  affections — the  studied 
care  taken  to  estrauj^e  her  from  my 
society,  and  even  to  interrupt  all  com- 
munication between  us  ?  That  her  love 
for  me,  with  whom,  by  his  Majesty's 
wise  and  gracious  arran^ments,  she 
passed  the  years  of  her  chihlhood,  never 
can  be  extinguished,  I  well  know ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  forms  the  greatest 
blessing  of  my  existence.  Uixt  let  me 
implore  your  Royal  Highness  to  reflect 
how  inevitably  all  attempts  to  abati 
this  attachment,  by  forcibly  separating 
us,  if  they  succeed,  must  injure  my 
child's  principles  *- if  they  £ul,  must 
destroy  ner  happinen. 

**  Tne  plan  or  excluding  my  daughter 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  ap- 
pears to  my  humble  judgment  peculi- 
arly unfortunate.  She,  who  ii  destined 
to  be  the  sovereign  of  this  great  coun- 
try, enjoys  none  of  those  advantages  of 
society  which  are  deemed  necessary  for 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  mankind  to 
persons  who  have  infinitely  less  occasion 
to  learn  that  important  Icnon ;  and  it 
may  so  happen,  by  a  chance,  which,  I 
tru>t,  is  very  remote,  that  she  should  bo 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
crown,  with  au  experience  of  the  world 
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more  confined  tlmn  tliiit  of  the  ofinst  pri- 
futc  iudivuluul.  To  the  extniunlinsiry 
talents  with  which  slie  is  blessed,  iiud 
which  aeeompsnT  a  disposition  as  siii^u- 
Urly  amiable,  frank,  and  dccitlcd,  I 
willing^ly  trust  much ;  but  beyond  a  cer- 
tain {M>int  the  greatt^st  natural  endow- 
ments cannot  struggle  ag:unst  the  di;»- 
ud vantages  of  ctrcttmstanccs  and  situa- 
tion. It  II  my  earnest  prayer,  for  her  own 
Kike  ns  well  as  her  country's,  that  your 
Hoval  Highness  may  be  inducc<l  to  jmuse 
bcKiro  this  point  be  rcachetl. 

**TiioM  who  hare  advised  you,  sir, 
to  delay  so  long  the  period  of  my  daugh- 
ter's cotumvnuing  her  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make 
Windsor  her  residence,  appear  not  to 
have  regarded  the  interruptions  to  her 
education  whieh  this  arrangement  occa- 
sions; both  by  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining the  attendance  of  proper  teach- 
ers, and  the  time  unavoidably  consumed 
in  the  frequent  journeys  to  town,  which 
she  miut  make,  unless  she  is  to  be  se- 
cluded from  all  intercourse,  even  with 
your  Royal  Highness  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family.  To  the  same  unfortunate 
counsels  I  ascribe  a  circumstance,  in 
every  way  so  distressing  both  to  my 
parental  and  religious  feelings,  that  my 
daughter  has  never  yet  enjoyed  the  be- 
nefit of  confirmation,  alihough  above  a 
year  older  than  the  age  at  which  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  royal  fumilv  have 
partaken  of  that  solemnity,  ilay  I 
eitrnestly  conjure  you,  sir,  to  hear  my 
entreaties  upon  this  serious  matter,  even 
if  you  should  listen  to  other  advisers 
on  things  of  less  near  coucemmeut  to 
the  wel&re  of  our  child  ? 

^Tlie  pain  with  which  I  have  at 
length  formed  the  resolution  of  address 
ing  myself  to  your  Eoyal  Highness  is 
such  as  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  ex- 
press. If  I  could  adequately  describe 
It,  you  might  be  enabled,  sir,  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  the  motives  which  have 
made  me  submit  to  it.  Tliey  are  the 
most  powerful  feelings  of  affection,  and 
the  det-pest  impressions  of  duty  towards 
your  Boyal  Highness,  my  beloved  child, 
and  the  country,  which  I  devoutly  hope 
she  may  be  preserved  to  govern,  and  to 
show,  by  a  new  example,  the  liberal  af- 


fection of  a  free  and  generous  people 
to  a  virtuous  and  constitutional  mo- 
uarcli. 

'*  f  urn,  sir,  with  profound  respect, 
and  an  attachment  which  nothing  can 
alter, 

"  Your  Royal  Ilighness's 
**  .Most  (levot4.-d  and  most  affection.-ito 
**  Consort,  cousin,  and  subject, 

**  Cakolisp.  Louisa.*' 

"  MoMtajM  IJoMM^  lAth  Jam.  1813." 

The  appearance  of  the  above  letter  in 
the  public  paiK'fs  astonndiKl  the  goveni- 
nient.  The  privy  council  were  imme- 
diately assembled ;  mid  they  reported  to 
the  Regent,  that,  having  read  the  letter 
lately  published  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  examined  all  the  documents 
reUitivo  to  the  inquiry  instituted  into 
her  conduct  in  18U6,  they  were  of  opi' 
nion  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte  should  continue  to  be  subject 
to  regulation  and  restraint;  and  they 
further  felt  it  their  duty  to  declare  that, 
as  the  words  auborptid  iraducert,  in  Ca- 
roline's letter,  might,  by  misconstruc- 
tion, be  supiMMcd  to  have  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness,  that 
the  documents  bid  before  them  afforded 
ample  proof  that  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est foundation  for  such  an  aspersion. 

This  report  Caroline  received  as  a 
further  attack  upon  her  character ;  and, 
with  the  determination  to  resent  the 
insult  by  an  appeal  to  the  Parliament, 
she  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  another  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Commons.  The  former  letter  was 
withheld  from  the  House  of  Peers,  but 
the  latter,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a 
copy,  was  read  By  the  Speaker  to  the 
assembled  Commons,  on  the  second  of 
March. 

*  Mimtagmt  Hotut,  Mardk  1. 
**  The  Princess  of  Wales  informs  Mr. 
Speaker  that  she  has  received  from  Lord 
Viscoiinl  Sidmouth  a  copy  of  a  report, 
made  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  by  certain  members  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Privy  Council,  to  whom  it  ap- 
pears tliat  his  Royal  Highness  was  ad- 
vised to  refer  certain  documents  and  evi- 
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(IcQce,  regarding^  the  character  and  con- 
duet  of  the  PrinceM  of  Wales.  This 
re|)ort  is  of  such  a  nuture  that  her  Boyal 
Highness  is  persuaded  that  no  person 
can  read  it  without  considering  it  to 
contain  aspersions  on  her  character, 
though  its  Tai^ieness  rendurs  it  iiiipos- 
8il>le  to  be  priHsiscIy  undcrstoo<I,  or  to 
know  exactly  with  what  siie  is  charged. 
'  *'The  Princess  of  Wales  feels  consci- 
ous of  her  innocence;  and  considers  it 
due  to  hvrsi'lf,  to  the  two  illustrious 
houses  with  which  she  is  connected  hy 
blood  and  marriage,  and  to  the  tieoplc 
of  this  country,  in  which  she  holus  such 
a  distinguishca  rank,  not  to  acquiesce 
for  a  moment  in  the  reflections  which 
liave  been  cast  upon  her  honour.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  has  not  born  per- 
mitted to  know  on  w)i::t  evidence  this 
report  has  been  founded,  nor  has  she 
had  any  opportunity  of  being  henrd  in 
her  own  defence.  NVhat  she  knew  on 
the  subject  was  only  from  common  ru- 
mour, until  slie  received  tlie  report ;  nor 
does  she  know  whether  it  proceeded 
from  persons  acting  together  as  a  body, 
to  whom  she  could  make  her  appejil,  or 
ouly  lis  individuals.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness throws  iicnelf  upon  the  wisdom  and 
iustioe  of  parliament,  and  desires  the 
fullest  invi>8tigution  of  her  conduct  dur- 
.  iug  till!  limo  ttint  she  has  resided  in  this 
country.  She  fears  no  scrutiny,  pro- 
vided she  be  tried  by  impartial  judges, 
in  tt  fair  and  open  maaner,  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  land.  Her  Royal 
Highness  wishes  to  be  treated  as  inno. 
cent,  or  to  be  proved  guilty.  She  do- 
sires  Mr.  Speaker  to  communicate  this 
letter  to  the  hononiable  the  House  of 
Commons." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  was  followed 
by  a  warm  debate,  on  a  motion  for  the 
production  of  all  the  papers  relative  to 
the  differences  between  the  Regent  and 
the  Princess,  including  the  documents 
of  the  '*  delicate  investigation."  Tlie 
motion  wta  lost  but  Mr.  Wliitbread 
drew  frtim  Lord  Castlereagh  nn  admis- 
sion that  Caroline  was  innocent  of  the 
more  lerious  of  the  charges  brought 
against  her;  and  also  an  assertion, 
which  wos  a  disgrace  to  the  government, 


that  a  desire  to  avoid  bringing  matters 
of  such  delicacy  liefore  the  world  had 
prevented  ministers  from  proceeding 
against  the  base  Sir  John  and  Lsdj 
Douglas.  Meanwhile,  Caroline  waa 
somewhat  damaged  in  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  the  **  Spirit  of  the  Ikwk," 
and  further  aunovtsd  by  being  forbidden 
to  csdl  at  Warwick  house,  to  see  her 
daughter.  She,  however,  spirited  ;wo- 
nmn  as  she  was,  declared  that  no  one 
could'  prevent  her  from  meeting  the 
Princess  Charlotte  on  the  highway;  and 
so  the  muther  and  daughter  frequently 
met,  to  the  annoyance  of  Queen  Char- 
lotto  and  the  extreme  mortification  of 
the  Regent 

The  roniainder  of  1813,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  subsequent  yesir,  Caroline 
pa:iS4*<I  in  comparative  retirement.  On 
the  death  of  her  ngetl  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  in  March,  1813, 
she  was  rratifitnl  by  the  Regent  per- 
mitting the  Princess  Charlotte  to  pay 
her  a  visit  of  condolence.  But,  when 
the  great  potentates  of  Europe  visited 
liOiidon,  in  the  summer  of  1814,  Caro- 
line suffered  further  indignities.  The 
Prince  Regent  notified  that  he  had  de- 
toriiiined  never  again  to  meet  her,  either 
ill   privnte    or   public,  and,  in  conse- 

3ueiiee,  she  was  excluded  from  the  two 
rawing-rooms  which  the  Queen  held  in 
honour  of  the  foreign  sovereigns,  and 
neither  invited  to  the  civic  feast  nor  to 
the  other  banquets  and  courtly  scenes 
at  which  these  monarchs  and  their 
princely  suites  were  entertained ;  in  fact, 
she  was  shut  out  from  the  court ;  and, 
to  please  her  persecuting  husband,  the 
foreign  sovereigns  inissed  her  dwelling 
without  even  condescending  to  {my  lier 
a  visit  of  courtesy.  Camlioe  did  not 
brook  these  insults  in  silence :  sh :  a[H 
pealed,  by  letter,  to  the  Queen  and  to 
theRerent,  and  UDable  thus  to  obtain 
her  end,  she  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons copies  of  this  correspondence — 
from  which  the  subjoined  letters  are  ex- 
tracted— with  expressions  of  her  belief 
tliat  the  Prince  Regent's  determination 
never  more  to  meet  her,  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  sueo'jssion, 
and  to  the  domestic  peiwc  of  the  kiug^ 
dom. 
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"  Wimdaar  (UulU,  Map  SS»  U»4. 

''The  Qttecii  coniid«n  it  to  bo  her 
duty  to  lote  no  tiino  in  aeqiiiiintiiig 
the  Princ6M  of  Wulcs,  that  nhe  has  re- 
ei'iT(tl  a  eummiiuic:ition  from  her  eon, 
the  Princts  R4*gfnt.  in  which  he  states 
tliat  her  Miij*^ty's  intentioo  of  holdinj^ 
two  dniwin^^-roonis  in  the  cniittini;  month 
having  been  notiHird  to  the  piiiilic,  ho 
niUMt  dfclure,  that  he  considers  that  hi^t 
own  prcseut'o  iit  her  court  cannot  be 
dii»|)ensed  with ;  and  that  he  desires  it 
t4»  be  understood,  for  n^tisons  of  which 
he  ulune  can  be  the  jnd^.  to  be  his 
fixed  and  un»Iterable  determination,  not 
t(»  meet  the  Princi  s.n  of  \Valrs  upon  uny 
occasion,  citlier  in  public  or  priTsitc. 

'*  The  Queen  is  thus  placed  under  the 

Jitiinful  necfSsitT  of  intimatin?  to  the 
Vincc'ss  of  Wuftfs.  the  im|Mn(.<uhilitv  of 
hrr  .Majesty's  receiving  hiT  Uoy;d  iligli> 
uess  ut  the  drawing-nMinis. 

'*  Chauluttb  R." 

The  answer : 

•  ComamMfki  Hotm,  Map  H  1814. 

''Madam, 

**  I  hare  received  tlie  letter  which 
your  BIttjesty  has  done  nie  tlie  honour  to 
address  to  me,  prohibiting  my  oppeur- 
auce  at  the  public  druwinr>rooms,  which 
will  bo  ht'ld  by  your  Majosty  in  the 
ensuing  month,  with  great  surprise  and 
regret. 

**  I  will  not  presume  to  discuss  with 
your  Majesty,  tonics  which  must  be  as 
jMiinful  to  your  Majesty  us  to  myself. 

*'Your  Mujest;  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  aifectiouate  regard  with  which 
the  King  was  so  kind  as  to  honour  me 
lip  to  the  period  of  his  -Majesty's  indis- 
position  ;  which  no  one  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  lias  so  much  cause  to  lament  as 
myself;— and  that  his  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  beatow  upon  me 
the  most  uneqaiTocml  and  gratifying 
proof  of  his  attachment  and  approbation, 
by  his  public  reception  of  roe  at  his 
court,  at  a  season  of  severe  nnd  unme- 
rited affliction,  when  his  protection  was 
most  necessary  to  me.  There  I  have 
since,  unintiTruptedly,  paid  my  respects 
to  your  Maj<>sry.  1  am  now  wiUiout 
appeal,  or  protector;  but  I  cannot  so 
fiur  forget  my  duty  to  the  King,  and  to 
myacdf,  at  to  surrender  my  right  to  ap- 


pear at  any  puUlie  dm  wing- room,  to  ba 
held  by  your  Maji-sty. 

**  That  I  mar  not,  however,  add  to 
the  difficulty  and  uneasiness  of  your 
Majesty's  situation,  I  yield,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  to  the  will  of  his  Ruyul 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  announced 
to  mc  by  your  Majesty,  and  siiull  not 
pn-scut  niyitelf  at  the  urawing-rooins  of 
next  tiiunth. 

"It  would  be  presumptuous  in  mc  to 
attempt  to  inquire  of  your  .Muji'sty,  the 
re»S4»iis  of  his  Royal  lli|;liue«s  the 
rrince  Regent  for  111  is  harsh  proceetling, 
of  which  his  Royal  IliglineM  can  alone 
lie  the  judge.  I  am  unconscious  of 
offence ;  and  in  tliiit  reflection,  I  must 
endearour  to  find  consolation  for  all  the 
mortifleations  I  experience;  even  for 
this,  the  last,  the  most  unexptx'ted.  and 
the  mast  severe; — the  pi'oliibitioii  cyiven 
to  nie  alone  to  up{)cur  before  your  Ma- 
j(*sty,  to  offer  my  coiignitulations  upon 
the  hiippy  termination  of  those  calanii« 
tics  with  which  Europe  has  been  so  long 
affiictcd,  in  the  presence  of  t^  illus- 
trious personages,  who  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  aAseniblcd  at  your  Majesty's 
court,  with  whom  I  am  so  closely  con- 
nected by  birth  and  marriage. 

'*  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  do  me 
an  act  of  justice,  to  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  your  Majesty  is  the 
only  person  competent, — by  acquninting 
those  illiutrioiis  strangers  with  the  mo- 
tives of  personal  consideration  towards 
your  Majesty,  which  alone  induce  me  to 
abstain  from  the  exercise  of  my  right 
to  appear  before  your  Majesty :  and  that 
I  do  now,  ns  I  have  done  at  all  timt«, 
defy  the  malice  of  my  enemies  to  fix 
upon  me  the  shadow  of  any  one  im- 
putation, which  could  render  me  un- 
worthy of  tlieir  societv  and  regard. 

*'  Your  Maiesty  wifl,  I  am  sure,  not 
be  displeased  that  I  should  relieve  myself 
from  a  suspicion  of  disrespect  towards 
your  Majesty,  by  making  public  the 
cause  of  my  abavnco  from  court,  at  a 
time  when  the  duties  of  my  stiition 
would  otherwise  peculiarly  duuiaud  my 
attendance 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Ma- 
jesty's most  obedient  daiighter-in-law 
and  servant,  Cabolinb  P.** 
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Ttie  Queen  in  return  : 

<*  WiMbor  OatiU,  May  ^  1814. 

"  Tbo  Queen  has  receiyed.  this  After- 
noon, the  Princess  of  Wulet's  letter 
of  jesterday,  in  reply  to  the  comnnmi- 
eation  which  she  was  dcsireil  by  the 
Prince  Rpgont  to  make  to  her ;  and  nhe 
is  sensible  of  the  disposition  exprcwed  by 
her  Royal  Highness,  not  to  discuss  with 
her  topics  which  must  be  painful  tolmth. 

**  The  Queen  considers  it  inruml)cnt 
upon  her  to  send  n  copy  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales's  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent ; 
iind  lier  Majesty  could  have  felt  no  he- 
sitation in  communicating  to  the  illus- 
rioust  strangers,  who  may  possibly  be 
present  at  her  court,  the  circumstiinces 
which  will  prevent  the  Princess  of 
"Wales  from  apiH'nritig  Mierc,  if  her  Royal 
Highness  had  not  rendered  a  compliance 
with  her  wish,  to  this  effect,  unnecess:iry, 
by  intimating  her  intention  of  making 
public  the  cause  of  her  absence. 

"  Chaulottb  R." 

The  Princess  of  "Wales  returned : 

*  CowMWfAl  PUue,  Maff  28, 1814. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  has  the 
honour  to  aeknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
note  from  the  Queen,  daited  yesterday ; 
and  begs  pennission  to  return  her  best 
thanks  to  her  Majesty,  for  her  gracious 
condescension,  in  the  willingness  ex- 
pressed by  her  Majesty,  to  hare  com- 
municated' to  the  illustrious  strangers, 
who  will,  in  all  probability,  be  present 
at  her  Majesty's  court,  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  .her  Royal  Highness  not 
to  be  present. 

"  Such  communication,  as  it  appears 
to  her  Royal  Highness,  cannot  be  less 
necessary,  on  account  of  any  publicity 
which  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  her 
Roval  Hiffhness  to  give  to  her  motives ; 
}ina  the  Princess  of  Wales,  therefore, 
entreats  the  active  good  offices  of  her 
Mttjrsty,  upon  an  occasion  which  the 
Princess  of  Wales  feels  it  so  essential  lo 
her,  that  she  should  not  be  niisuiider* 
stood.  Caroline  P." 

The  Queen's  answer : 

*•  Windnfr  OutU,  Mag  27, 1814. 

'*The  Queen  cannot  omit  to.  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  tiie  Princess 


of  W:des's  note  of  yestcniar,  although 
it  docs  not  appear  to  her  Majesty  to  re- 
quire any  other  reply  than  that  cooTeyed 
to  her  Royal  Uighness's  preceding  letter. 

'*  CHAKLOm  R." 

Til  is  correspondence  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Prince  : 

**  ComtoMfhi  Houm,  Mag  96^  1814. 
"Sir, 

**  I  am  once  more  reluctantly 
compellctl  to  address  your  Royal  lligh'- 
ness ;  and  1  enclose,  for  your  inspeciion, 
copies  of  a  note  which  1  have  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  the  Queen,  and  of 
the  answer  which  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  return  to  her  Majcstr.  It  would 
be  in  vain  for  me  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  of  the  alarming  declaration  made 
by  your  Royal  Highness,  that  you  have 
t:iken  the  fixed  and  unaltentble  deter- 
mination never  to  meet  me  u{H>n  any 
occasion,  either  in  public  or  private. 
Of  these  your  Royal  llighness  is  pleased 
to  state  yourself  to  be  the  only  judge. 
You  will  perceive,  by  my  answer  to  her 
Majesty,  that  I  have  only  been  restrained 
by  motives  of  personal  consideration  to- 
wards her  Majesty,  from  exercising  my 
right  of  appearing  before  her  Majesty 
at  the  pubnc  drawing-rooms,  to  be  held 
in  tiie  ensuing  month. 

"  But,  sir,  lest  it  should  be,  by  pos- 
sibility, supposed  that  the  words  of  your 
Royal  Highness  can  convey  any  insin- 
uation from  which  I  shrink,  I  am  bound 
to  demand  of  your  Roral  Highness, 
what  circumstances  can  justify  the  pro- 
ceedings you  have  thus  thought  fit  to 
adopt. 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  my  daughter, 
and  to  the  nation,  to  which  1  am  deeply 
indebted  for  the  vindication  of  my  honour, 
to  remind  your  Royal  Highness,  of  what 
you  know,-»that,  after  open  persecution, 
and  mysterious  inqniries  upon  undefined 
charges,  the  malice  of  my  enemies  fell 
entirely  upon  themselver;  and  that  I 
was  restored  by  the  King,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  ministers,  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  my  rank  in  his  court,  upon  my 
complete  acquittal.  Since  his  Majesty's 
lamented  illness,  I  have  demanaed,  in 
the  feee  of  parliament  and  tlie  country, 
to  be  proved  guilty,  or  to  be  treated  as 
innocent.     I  nave  been  declared  icno- 
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oent.     I  wtU  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  '  and  publicity  becoming  the  appronebing 
''^~  nuptials  of  the   presuniptiTe   hcirtits  of 

tliis  empire.  This  season  your  itoyal 
Highness  has  chosen  for  treiiting  me 
irith  fresh  and  unprovoked  indignity; 
and,  of  uli  his  M  ajesty's  siibjec'ts,  I  ulone 
am  prevented  by  your  Royul  lligiiuess 
frutu  upiR'aring  in  my  place  to  partake 
of  the  gunentl  joy ;  and  am  deprived  of 
tlm  iuilulj^'uce  in  those  foflings  of  prido 
and  ufffvtiun,  pcmiitted  lo  every  uiotiicr 
but  me. 

**  I  am,  Sir, 
**  Your  Royal  Highuess's  fuiihfid  wife, 

•*  Cakolinb  p." 


ir,  yonr  Royal  Iliirhness  may  pos- 
sibly refuse  to  read  this  letter ;  but  the 
world  must  know  tliat  I  hare  written  it, 
and  they  it  ill  see  my  real  motivt«  for 
foregoinjr,  in  this  insUince,  the  rights  of 
m?  nuik.  Occasions  however,  muv, 
arise  (one,  I  trust,  is  fur  distant),  when 
I  must  appear  in  public,  and  your  Royal 
Highness  must  be  present  also.  Can 
your  Uoyal  Ili^^hness  have  contcniplate<l 
the  full  extent  of  your  declanition  ?  lias 
your  Roynl  Highness  forgotten  t)ie  ap- 
pntachiug  marriage  of  your  daughter, 
and  the  possihiltty  of  our  coromitiun  ?  I 
waive  my  rii^hts  in  a  case  wliere  I  am 
not  altsolutely  bound  to  assert  them,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Queen,  as  fur  us  I 
can,  from  the  painful  sitimtion  in  which 
she  is  placed  oy  your  Roy:il  Highness, 
not  from  any  consciousness  of  blame, 
not  from  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
those  rights,  or  of  my  own  worthiness  to 
enjoy  them. 

**  Sir,  the  time  you  have  selected  for 
this  proceeding  is  calcubited  to  make  it 
peculiarly  galling.  Many  illustrious 
■trangers  are  already  arrived  in  Eng- 
land ;  amongst  whom,  as  I  am  infonneil, 
the  illustrious  heir  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  who  has  announced  himself  to 
me  as  my  future  son-in-law  ;  from  their 
society  1  am  unjustly  excluded.  Others 
are  expected,  of  equal  rank  to  your  own, 
to  rejoice  with  your  Royal  Highness  on 
the  peace  of  Kurope.  My  daughter  will, 
fur  the  first  time,  appear  in  the  splendour 


Tlie  communication  of  these  letters 
brought  on  an  an i muted  debate  in  the 
Commons,  and  ns  Caroline  was  again 
suffering  from  pecimiary  embarrassuieuty 
Lord  Ciistlcrea'fh  endeavoured  to  bribe 
her  into  silence  by  proposing  to  increase 
her  income  to  £50,000  a  year ;  but,  with 
laudable  self-denial,  she,  m  consideration 
of  the  heavy  burdens  that  pressed  on  the 
nation,  relinquished  £15,000  of  the  sum, 
and  the  Commons  fixed  her  annual  re- 
venue at  £36,000.  At  the  same  time 
'Sir.  Whi thread  observed  in  the  Com- 
mons, **The  Princess,  I  know,  will 
scorn  to  barter  her  riglits  or  silence  for 
mouey.  However,  if  the  House  will  nutke 
her  Royal  Highness  an  adequate  piovi- 
sion.  I'shiiU  rejoice  in  it  as  a  teMtimuny 
of  its  approbation  ;  but  the  grant  shali 
not  silence  me,  if,  upon  any  future  occa- 
sion, I  shull  think  ihe  'Hrioeott  f^^ 
grieved." 
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Pi<MMd  marrimi  afiht  Friiutu  Ck^rMf  f  Ot  JW««  a/  Orwiiit  tretn  tf-- 
UaiMCtuMJIitlit  eflk,  Pri-au  CkarlM,  It  lit  *™c  «/An-  maliir—Cirt/mt 
ntitn  U  gi<,bt«J-  llcr  Ittlir.  M  (*.  «(*rt^rMr»(,  to  Brmnmitk-Smtt- 
&ihara  at  Gmeta^Cnbceomius  rondMtl—Takxt  Btrynmi  i«re  htr  trrirt — 
r.-B«/*  ia  IlalH  —  FmIIut  io,pr«priHlf  —  ParehiKi  Iht  J'ill/i  rTEtU  —  Om- 
itiliUlt  Bei-gami  htr  ehltf  ekamhtrlam  —  Hir  Snjlith  frkHdii  dtntrt  hrr—likt 
mmiadi  ierulf  vith  IlaliaHt—Hir  ]iTant4l«st  trertllg  valthtd  anrf  rtptritd  It 
litr  AusiaHii  bg  Iht  "  JlUnn  OimtiiMtlui" — llrr  tximrdiiianf  mibiet—TnetIt 


\f  T  the  eloie  of  18i:t, 
{f  thoPriiiMorOniiigi: 
ffl  euno     U      >J]glHiiU 


:  Priiico  It.-seHt 
I  (nu  U<ii;i'E  wi-'rii 
tuil  uc  Lliaipriiig 
aiiimnitiunurtliB 
ipulEil  liy  tlie  pub- 
ri!  dilipiwiiitixl— 


witli  mukuil  nluctuiw  that  ilic,  te  plcuu 
list  tire,  prunled  liim  •sTenl  iu 
and  iK'niiitwi)  bim  to  hand  bar 


iLibible 


IU  ibu  niiut  reiide  ia  Holland,  unil  not 
tliiuk  of  rectiviug  tUo  Ti»iti  of  tlia  I'rin- 
a-u  of  WuIb*  at  nil  puLice,  ilia  willi  in- 
diifiiitT  di-olured,  tliut  "alio  would  on  no 
■vcoiuit  abandon  licr  penecuted  motlier," 
and  immedialely  broke  off  Iba  mulcU.  ^ 

The  Bagent  bad  act  hit  heart  on  tliit 
miion  ;  and  iti  fuilure,  eainhinad  willi  i 
knowledge  thut  tlia  Piiuaea  Chailotta 
bad  latlecljr    "    ■"    ■ ~""'"    " 


eliinging  her  rariJence,  and  lairoimdini 
her  vith  u  new  auite  ot  attendant!  aoL 
■erranti.  Witliout  preTiooa  mtimatioo, 
he  aeeured  Ctaiibonmo  Lodpe  u  bar 
Dew  abode ;  and  on  the  morning  uf  the 
iwelfth  of  Julr,  1814.  aoronipaniBd  lif 
har  now  lioiuehoM,  prociuded  to  ha 
then  residenea,  Wurwkk  Uouao,  and 
afler  telling  her  tliat  her  ealabliibment 
in  that  reaidence  wna  ditmiHcd,  com- 
uanded  bcr  to  immediately  depurt  with 


ber  Dew  luile  to  Carlton  Ilonae,  and 
thence  tu  CranbaBrna  Lodgv.  She  ai- 
pret«dinrprisei  Uiitaprumiaeofwilliue 
Gumpliunin;  obtiiiiul  fur  her  a  qoarter  u( 
an  bear*!  ntiiib;,  to  ninko  rcndf  tor  tlie 
uni'ipn.'Icd  iHiaiw;.  Tlio  Iti-v-ent,  not 
iiitlhcting  hia  danj^iler'a  inti-nlinni,  re- 
tirul;  and  tin  nvxt  tnonivnt  tbv  udven- 
ture-loriiig  Charhitta  allppcd  out  at  a 
backdoor, and  liiiiti'ninguonii  Cockapnr 
Street  into  tho  lliifniiirket,  entered  a 
liacknc]'  ugiich  then,  uiid  W4i  driren  to 
L'unnaugbt  lloiuc,  tlie  reaidence  of  tier 
moUiBT,  who  wai  then  on  her  way  from 
tllafklieulli  lo  London,  and  who,  on  re- 
eeiTing  inlelligence  of  liar  danghtiT'a 
fliglit,  nrj  wiielf  liulened  to  botli 
liouaea  of  paitianient  in  Kureb  of  Ur. 
Wbitbreod  and  Eiirl  Grey,  ncidier  ot 
wbon,  ui  it  happenL-d,  were  in  attcud- 
ance.  Caroline,  un  reaching  Coniiaught 
HouH,  found  iiiu  Klnbioiton,  Jlr. 
Bmugliam.  and  otlicr  of  Iter  and  bcT 
daughter't  frieuda  already  arrired  tliure. 
Mr.  Brougham,  at  Uw  adiiier  to  [ha 
PrineeM  of  Walei.  eiDiuiued  tliut  the 
"  King  or  the  Regeut  bad  the  abaoluta 
power  to  diapuaaof  """ '  ""  ''  " 


nonlj,! 


thenfure  adiiied  tliut  the  Prineen  i;l 
lotta  alioiild  imniediulalf  retnre  to  tlio 
hone  proiided  for  her  bj  her  tin."  Cuiu- 
line,  pleaaed  ai  tlie  wut  by  Ibia  diipUf 
of  herdaughter't  filial  airjction,  alu  prn- 
denlly  urged  hrr  to  bow  tu  tlia  hunh 
willof  the  Itegeut;  and  ai  Lord  Clian- 
ecllnr  l-.ldun  and  her  nnctei,  tlie  Oukea 
of  York  and  Suui  i,  the  fornicr  of  whom 
bad  in  
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Tiei%  and  promiactl  tlmt  she  should  not 
be  bnnhly  treated  on  her  return,  ilic 
reluetnntly  submitted,  and  about  Unir  in 
the  morning  ri'tiimcd  with  the  Duke  of 
York  to  WHrwick  IJouse,  whenecafew 
days  afterwards,  she  wus  removed  lo 
CmiilM>ume  Lodore,  where  she  wiis  forced 
to  live  a  secluded  lifts  und  dt-burrcil  uf 
even  the  hope  of  aguin  correspond iiii^ 
with  her  mother. 

ISefurc  the  public  ezciteinint  orca- 
sioned  hj  the  unsucci-saiful  flit^ht  of  tlic 
royal  hem^ss  of  Kit<^1aiid  liatl  sul>sidedy 
Cnruline,  whose  cause  the  n:ition  at  large 
frrvently  espousetl.  OJitoutshed  nil  classes 
and  |iartie«,  bv  arowing  her  intention  to 
inimediafclv  Jetiart  the  kingdom.  The 
rc:isons  assi'gneu  for  this  unwise  resolu- 
tion are  thus  stated  in  the  siihinincd 
letter  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  to 
Lord  Liverpool :  — 

**  Cmimv^AI  /fAHiW,  JhI^  ibtk,  1814. 

"  Tlic  Princen  of  Wah»s  requests  Liu-d 
Liverpool  to  hty  before  the  Prince  Re- 
gent the  content's  of  this  letter. 

**  Actuated  by  tlic  most  urgent  motive, 
that  of  restoring  tninquillity  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  as  well  us  to  secure  the  ))cace  of 
mind  of  which  she  has  been  for  so  many 
Tearsdeprived,  the  Princess  of  Wales.  afti;r 
mature  reflection,  hiis  resolved  to  return 
to  the  continent.  Tiiis  resolution  ought 
not  to  surprise  the  ministers  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  considering  tiie  trouble 
and  disagreeoble  experience  of  the  Prin- 
cess for  so  long  a  time ;  and  still  more, 
after  the  indignity  und  niorti filiation  to 
which  she  has  been  exposed,  by  being 
withheld  from  receiving  tier  nearest  re- 
lations, and  tiie  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  her  illus- 
trious father. 

**  The  Princess  is  eztremelr  anxious 
that  the  Prince  Regent  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  motives,  and  clearly  com- 
prehend the  tenor  of  her  past  conduct  as 
IN>liticnIly  exhibiteti.  In  exacting  a  jus- 
tification from  this  noble  nation— her 
B*»le  protection  since  the  unfortunate  in- 
dis|NMitiou  of  the  King — she  is  to  be  un- 
dentood  as  solicitous  only  to  mnintuin 
her  rights  and  her  honour,  which  are 
dearer  to  her  than  life  itself. 

**  Tbe  Princess  of  Wales  would  bare 


undertiken  her  projected  totir  loag  be- 
fore, if  she  hail  not  Itecn  prevente«l  by 
tlie  breaking  off  in  the  projected  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Charlotte  with  the 
Prince  of  Onmge.  She  could  not  re- 
solve to  leave  her  daughter  without  pro- 
tection, ut  a  period  so  critical.  The 
Prince  Regent  having  plniined  lo  settle 
the  new-married  couple  ut  the  Hague, 
the  Princess  Chnrlotte  on  that  account 
priucipsiUy  declined  the  match.  Un- 
willing to  prove  any  olMUnle  to  future 
arraugenicuts  favourable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  daughter,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  has  at  K-ngth  resolved  to  return 
to  Brunswick,  her  native  country.  She 
may  afterwards  travel  into  Italy  and 
Gree<.'e,  where  she  luay  probably  l>e  able 
to  select  an  agreeable  a)>o«le,  and  live  in 
it  for  sonic  years.  The  Princess  flatters 
herself  tliat  the  Prince  Regent  will  have 
no  objection  to  tliis  design. 

**  The  Princes:*  of  Wales  requests 
Tjord  LiveriKMtl  to  represent  to  the 
Prince  Regent  that  she  resigns  Montii- 
gtic  House,  and  the  title  of  Kangcr  of 
Greenwich  Park,  in  favour  of  her 
daughter,,  as  nlso  the  house  bequeathed 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  by  her  mother. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  hopes  the  Prince 
Regent  will  comply  with  these  rcqnests, 
the  lust  that  her  Royal  Highness  intends 
to  offer. 

^*  The  Princess  embraces  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  motives  wliich 
have  induced  her  to  decline  tlie  grant 
of  £dO,000  a  year,  voted  to  her  by  the 
nation  in  parliament.  She  ezprenes 
her  lively  acknowle<lginent  to  this  great 
people  for  the  reailiness  to  make  her  so 
liberal  a  pension  during  her  life;  but 
she  has  only  taken  £35,000,  because,  us 
the  gift  wiu  intended  to  support  her  iu 
her  proper  rank,  and  to  enable  her  to 
bold  a  court  as  became  the  wife  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  receipt  of  it  would 
interfere  with  her  riews  of  traTelling, 
and  her  pnrpose  to  quit  England  for  a 
season.  Such  is  the  substance  of  her 
present  communication  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, which  the  Princess  would  have 
made  l>eforc,  hut  for  the  fear  of  produc- 
ing new  debates  in  parliament.  She 
has,  tlierefore,  awaited  the  rising  of  tiiat 
august  body,  and  is  now  about  to  depart 
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for  Wortliinjir,  to  embark,  not  intending 
to  return  preTioutly  to  London. 

**  The  Princess  of  Widus  is  hoppr  to 
assure  Lord  Liverpool,  that  sho  will 
ever  be  ardently  solicitous  for  the  pro- 
speritv  and  glory  of  this  generous  na- 
tion.'' 

The  Prince  Rcj^cnt  was  not  disp]easc<I 
with  this  com mun {ration ;  and,  tiiree 
days  afterwards.  Ijiird  Liver|>ool  ail- 
dresscd  to  Caroline  tiie  following  fa- 
vourable reply  :  — 

**JMlgt8tk,\Sl4. 

**  Jjonl  LiveriMK)!  has  hail  the  honour 
to  receive  tlio  letter  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness. Having  acqiiainti*d  tiic  Prince 
Ri'gcnt  with  its  contents,  he  lias  onlcred 
him  to  state  that  his  Royal  Highness 
can  have  no  objection  to  the  design 
she  has  intimatcti,  of  returning  to  her 
native  country,  to  visit  her  bi-otiier  the 
Duke  of  nninswick,  assuring  her  tliat 
tlic  Prince  Regent  will  never  throw  any 
olistaelc  in  the  war  of  tiie  present  or 
future  intentions  of  her  Royal  Hi|^hness 
.ns  to  the  place  where  she  may  wuh  to 
reside. 

**The  Prince  Regent  leaves  it  en- 
tirely to  the  liberty  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness to  exercise  her  own  4liscretion  as  to 
her  abode  in  tliis  country  or  on  the 
continent,  as  it  may  be  convenient  to 
her. 

"  Lord  Liverpool  is  also  commanded, 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince  Regent,  to 
inform  her  Royal  Highness,  that  he 
will  not  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  arrangements  of  her  Royid  Hij^h- 
ncss.  whatever  they  may  be,  respecting 
the  rest  of  the  private  property  of  her 
Roval  Highness.  But  that,  for  reasons 
ratner  too  long  to  explain,  the  Prince 
Regent  will  not  permit  the  Priaeess 
Charlotte  to  be  lunger  of  Greenwich 
Park,  nor  occupy  any  of  the  houses  at 
I  lackiieath,  which  the  Princess  of  Wales 
has  hitherto  occupied. 

**  r^rd  Liverpool  has  also  been  enjoined, 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince  Regent,  be- 
fore he  closes  the  letter  which  he  hue 
the  iionour  to  scud  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness, to  inform  her,  in  relation  to  the 
two  articles  which  her  Royal  Highness 


has  inserted  in  her  letter  eoneemin?  the 
rupture  of  the  nmrriage  of  the  Princosa 
Charlotte  with  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  well  as  to  the  reasons  for 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  did  not,  pre- 
viously te  their  departure  from  Kngland, 
pay  their  visits  to  her  Royul  HigTincsa, 
tiiat,  us  to  the  first  article,  Jjord  Liver- 
pool is  commanded  by  the  Prince  Re- 
gent to  inform  her  Royal  Uighni-ss,  that 
the  Prince  Regent  is  ni»t  penuaded  that 
tlie  private  considerations  of  thecirtMim- 
stances  in  which  the  Priuass  of  Wulca 
is  placed,  can  have  been  nn  olistruction 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  (  Imr- 
lotte.  As  to  the  second  article,  Jx>nl 
Liverpool  is  alsocnjtiined  on  the  jiart  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  to  inform  her  lloyal 
Highness  that  the  Prince  Regent  never 
op{>osed  him:telf  to  the  allied  8overui;fUs 
making  a  visit  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
during  their  stay  in  England. 

**  Lonl  Livcr|)ool  has  the  honour  to 
be,  with  profound  esteem  andctmsidera- 
tion,  resp<mdent  to  her  Royul  Highness. 

''  P.S.  The  Prince  Regent  can  make 
no  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  tlie  di- 
rections which  the  Princess  has  tlie  in- 
tention of  giving  as  to  the  house  at 
Blacklieath ;  neither  will  the  Prince 
Regent  oppose  her  R4»val  Highn(*ss  re- 
taining the  n>oms  in  I^ensington  Palace, 
in  the  same  nmnner  us  she  possessed 
them  while  in  London,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  herself  and  her  suite.'* 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Jnly,  Caroline 
also  addressed  the  subjoined  epistle  to 
Mr.  Will  thread,  the  leader  of  her  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  Ur. 
Brougham,  her  legal  adviser,  and  to 
her  other  political  and  partisan  friends : 

*<  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  the  plea, 
sure  to  inform,  and  ftankly  to  avow  to 
Mr.  Whitbread,  that  she  is  about  to  tako 
the  most  inqiortant  step  in  her  life. 
She  has  embraced  the  resolution  of  quit- 
ting this  country  for  a  time;  and  has 
written  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  infonu  the 
Prince  Regent  immediately  with  her  in- 
tention. The  Princess  encloses  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  to  make 
him  and  his  friends  understand  theplun 
of  conduct  which  she  has  adopted. 

**  The  Princess  is  so  fully  persuaded 
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of  the  w«ll-knoim  intejpitf  of  Mr. 
Whitbrpad  ami  )Ir.  Hroitgiiam,  tlmfc 
the  c:innot  doubt  but  thvy  would  liavu 

{proposed  such  a  step,  if  motives  of  dc- 
icacy  had  not  prevented  them  Tliu 
Princeta  is  deeply  penetrated  with  )(ra- 
titude  fur  the  attentions  which  they  liavc 
shown  ber,  at  all  times  and  on  all'  ocai- 
sions.  This  kindness  on  their  part  has 
withheld  her  from  asking  their  udvice 
on  the  present  occasion ;  in  ererv  other 
instance,  she  assures  them,  she  huti  al- 
ways followed  the  suggestions  of  lier 
advisers  and  friends,  and  conformed  to 
their  superior  iutcUigcnce. 

"  Her  conscience  tells  her.  that  licr 
conduct  is  worthy  of  her  cimracter  and 
of  her  sentiments,  and  will  always  re- 
main 8<i.  Shu  lias  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  retiuet  uiutiirely  before  she  adopted 
her  present  resolution.  People  who 
know  not  the  character  of  the  Princess, 
may  be  dis^MMed  to  believe  that  she  hiis 
been  induced  to  adopt  this  measure  in 
a  moment  of  ill-humour ;  but  she  takes 
the  Almighty  to  witness,  that  she  has 
been  intending  to  travel  ever  since  1806, 
although  reasons  too  long  for  explana- 
tion hare  prevented  her.  No  person 
possessed  of  pride  and  feeling  could  en- 
dure to  be  degnuled  below  lier  rank  in 
this  kingdom,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  or 
even  as  a  simple  individual,  btfar  to  be 
•o  hated  by  its  ruler,  as  to  be  debarred 
from  his  presence  both,  public  and  pri- 
Tote.  The  Princess  of  Wtdes  kno^vs  not 
how  to  support  so  much  debasement  and 
mortification.  She  cannot  allow  her- 
self to  be  treated  as  a  cnlurit  by  the 
Prince  and  his  family,  while  her  inno- 
cence has  been  acknowledged  by  minis- 
ters and  by  pariiamenty  after  an  inves- 
tigation which  has  done  away  the  accu- 
sations of  traitors  and  enemies. 

**  The  Princess  having  obtained  this 
public  satisfaction,  cannot  in  conscience 
remain  a  burden  to  her  friends  any 
longer.  Events  are  continually  occur- 
ring, which  oblige  her  zealous  and  ge- 
nerous advocates  to  step  forward  in  her 
dcieucc. 

**  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  generosity  of  this 
Drave  nation,  which,  ai'UT  h.iviug  taken 
io  lively  an  interest  in  her  nuofortuuc!*, 


and  in  her  afflicting  condition,  so  wil- 
lingly affords  to  her  the  means  of  lining 
peaceably  in  futim*.  She  hopes  that 
her  gnttitude.  which  will  oniy  cesis^ 
with  her  existence,  will  be  one  day  re- 
newed in  the  Princess  Charlotte,'  ami 
that  her  dauiriiter  will  give  prools  of  it 
by  her  zeal  for  the  glory  una  happiness 
of  this  kingdom ;  by  defending  the 
rights  of  her  people ;  and  proving  by 
her  conduct,  •  that  great  and  powerful 
as  she  may  be,  she  will  not  tyrannise 
over  any  one.  merely  because  they  have 
not  the  go<id  fortune  to  please  her. 

**  The  Princess  of  Wales  would  pro- 
bably not  have  departed  so  soon,  had 
not  the  marriage  of  tlic  PrinceiM  Chur* 
lottc  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  been 
broken  off  at  her  own  instance. 
Dear  us  her  daughter  is  to  her,  she 
could  not  resolve  to  leave  her  with- 
out protection  in  a  situation  so  critical. 
The  Princess,  aware  that  tlie  match  was 
artlently  desired  by  the  people,  wislied 
neither  to  impede  the  happiness  of  the 
nation,  nor  that  of  her  daughter.  On 
this  account  she  is  solicitous  to  depart 
at  once,  for  it  is  pitiable  to  see  a  child 
rendered  on  all  occasions  a  source  of  dis* 
pute  between  her  parents. 

*'The  Princess  of  Wales  is  assured 
that  in  future  the*  Princess  Charlotte 
will  be  more  happy  and  tranquil ;  and 
she  is  led  to  make  this  sacrifice,  that  if 
she  remains  some  time  longer  unmar- 
lied,  there  may  be  fewer  obstacles  to  her 
appearance  in  public.  Her  father,  the 
Pnnce  Begent,  may  thus  choose  the 
most  suitable  of  her  nearest  relations  to 
introduce  her  into  society,  that  she  may 
enjoy  the  pleasures  congenial  to  her  :ig«*9 
and  become  acquaint^  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
in  the  nation,  of  which  knowleo^  slie 
has  hitherto  been  deprived. 

*«The  Princess  Charlotte  will  the  less 
feel  the  privation  of  her  motlier's  so- 
ciety, as  she  has  not  had  it  for  the  ^wo 
last  years.  During  that  time,  five  or 
six  months  in  succession  have  passed 
away  without  the  motlier  being  allowed 
to  see  her  daughter.  She  bus  even  been 
refused  the  consolation  of  receiving  any 
of  her  letters,  and  thus  her  regret  at 
leaving  her  is  lessened  \    for  uititougU 
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liring  in  the  samo  capita),  they  were  not 
alliiwcfl  to  speak,  even  when  they  met 
in  their  airings.  Her  danglitc^r's  conch- 
mun  was  forbidden  to  stop,  and  directed 
to  uct  OS  if  he  knew  ncit  the  cnrriage  of 
the  Princess  of  WTales.  Thus  to  quit 
her  will  be  but  the  jrrief  of  a  day, 
whilst  to  remain  were  unir  to  continue 
the  sorrows  of  both  mother  and  child. 
The  Prtneess  cannot  rest  in  a  situation 
so  unfortunate  for  herself,  and  so  un- 
ensy  to  others,  and  is  sure  that  Mr. 
Whitbrcafl  and  his  friends  will  be  aifected 
by  these  considonitions ;  that  their  senti- 
ments will  accftrd  with  her  own,  and  that 
they  will  approve  of  her  resolution. 

**  The  Princess,  before  she  ends  this 
lon<^  letter,  is  solicitous  to  explain  to  her 
advisers  the  mo<«t  ur'^ent  Tciis<m  for  her 
qiiittini?  Kngland.  aud  to  show  them 
tliat  delicacy  lius  ohiig-ed  her  to  put  her- 
self under  the  protection  of  this  ^cnt 
and  generous  nation,  baring  no  other 
refuge  since  the  indisposition  of  the 
King.  How  much  it  hits  cost  her  to 
make  public  this  decl&nition— that  is  to 
say,  that  his  Royal  Highness  has  been 
strangely  biassed  and  imposed  upon  by 
false  accusers  and  enemies  to  her  nonour. 

"That  which  renders  her  situation 
still  more  embarrassing,  is,  that  this  ee- 
neroos  nation  has  shown  more  devotion 
towards  herself  than  to  its  ruler,  who 
ought  to  be  the  Messing  and  glory  of 
bis  people.  Tlit-  Princess  hopes,  that 
when  she  has  quitted  England,  the 
Prince  Kegt^nt  will  make  public  his 
conviction,  that  her  conduct  and  cha- 
racter have  not  merited  reproach ;  and 
thereby  rcg}iin  that  ])opularity  which  is 
dae  to  him,  and  to  winch  his  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  entitle  him  in  other 
respects. 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  most  devoutly 
assures  Mr.  Whitbread  and  his  friends 
of  the  immutable  sentiments  of  lively 
gratitude  and  perfect  esteem  towarcu 
them,  which  shall  have  the  same  end- 
ing with  her  existence  only." 

The  publication  of  the  above  cor- 
respondence excitt'd  fur  Caroline  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  public  sympathy  -^  greater 
perhnps  than  would  have  h»i)pened 
Aod    the    fact    been  gtiierally  known, 


that  all  the  Prinrrss*s  letters  wliich  we 
have  quoted  relative  to  her  conduct  ami 
to  the  ill  treiilment  she  was  forenl  to 
endure  as  a  wife,  were  written  with  the 
expn>ssed  intention  of  being  published, 
and  not  h^-  herself,  but  nsually  by  her 
{lolitiettl  frientU  or  legal  advisers. 

After  taking,  by  (MTniiHsion    of  the 
Regent,  a  hustr  farewell  of  hi*r  dangb- 
ter,  Caroline  proceciled   to  Worthing, 
with  the  intention  of  there  embarking. 
She  took  the  boy  Austin  with  her;  hwl 
conspicuously  placed  amongst  her  lug- 
gage  a  large  tin  case,   on  which   wnt 
painted  in  white    letters,    on   a  black 
^'round,     '*  Her   Royal   Highness   the 
IVinecss  of  Wales,  to  be  always  with 
her;"  and  for  sevoml  days  lingered  on 
the  shore  bewailing  her    misfortunes; 
but  aflter  having,  by  these   and  otliur 
moans,  excited  public  sympathy  and  rn- 
riosity  to  the  highest  pitch,  she  pre- 
tended that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
pass  through  the  crowd  then  collecting, 
and  privately  proceeding  to  South  linn- 
cing,   about  two  miles  distance,   was 
there  driven  to  the  beach  in  a  **  small 
pony  cart,"  and  entering  a  barge^  was 
thence  conveyed  on  boud  the  Jansoa 
frigate.  Captain  King,  on  the  ninth  of 
August.      Whilst    proceeding   in    the 
barge  to  the  frigate,  she  continnally 
kissed  her  hand  in  token  of  farewell  to 
the  crowd  collected  on  the  beach,  who 
returned  the  compliment ;  the  men  by 
uncovering  their  beads,  the  ladies  by 
waving  their  handkerchieii. 

On  quitting  the  shore  of  England, 
she  wept  till  she  tainted ;  but  her  spirita 
speedily  recovered  their  wonted  buoyaucy. 
On  the  twelfth  of  August,  the  Regent's 
birth-day,  the  Janson,  whilst  paning  the 
Texel,  fired  a  salute,  by  her  aesire,  it  is 
said,  in  honour  of  the  anniyersary ;  and 
after  dinner  she  drank  health,  pros- 
perity, and  glory  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Regent,  with  a  heartiness  tliat 
might  hare  deceived  the  most  incredu- 
lous into  a  belief  that  she  was  of  wiTea 
the  most  loving  and  beloved.  After  a 
favourable  voyage,  Caroline  left  the 
Janson,  and  assuming  the  appella- 
tion of  Countess  of  Wolnenbuttel,  passed 
through  Hamburgh  to  Brunswick,  where 
she  was  cordially  welcomed  boUi  by  her 
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hmther,  the  unrorinnatc  Dnkc  of  Bruns- 
wick, vho  fell  at  Qimtre  Una  in  1815, 
Aiiii  by  tlie  people. 

At  this  period,  the  Indies  Charlotte 
Litidsey  uiiti  Klixabetli  Forbes  were  lier 
muids  of  honour;  Mr.  St.  Loger.  Sir 
William  Ovll,  anil  the  Hon.  Keppt-l 
Craven,  were  Iter  clinmlN'rluins  ;  Dr. 
Holland  was  Iter  phyaiuiun.  and  Captain 
lieiwe  WHS  Iter  equerry ;  hut  Itoforc  she 
lelt  Uruiiswii-k,  where  she  tarried  but  a 
few  wetrks.  .Mr.  St.  Leijcr  rwijjned  his 
oiKee,  and  not  niuny  days  at'terwardn 
lijidy  Charlotte  J^inOsoy  followed  his 
example.  Krom  Itriiusfwick  Caroline 
travollrd,  nndir  the  ajtsunied  title  of 
Coiinle^is  of  Cornwall,  throui^h  Oermnny 
t(»  Switzcrhind.  She  ni:ule  a  short  »o- 
jouni  ut  (temva.  nnd  there  pnssi'd  much 
of  her  time  in  tlie  ciinipany  iind  com- 

Sinionship  of  J^iuii^a  Maria,  consort  of 
_  :i|Hdi>on,  the  ex-em pcror  of  Fnnu'e, 
whose  sense  of  pr(»priety  she  shocked  by 
iipiieiiring  before  her  one  night  at  a  dn'ss 
hail,  in  an  nnl>econiin<^  cosiumc,  under 
the  aaitamcd  chanicter  of  Venus. 

{)n  the  eighth  of  October,  18U,  Cv- 
ndine  entered  the  city  of  Milan.  Her 
op|)eunince  thrre  excited  great  curiosity 
und  interest,  hut  her  conduct  faileii  to 
win  for  her  the  resi)ect  of  those  whose 
esteem  a  discreet  princess  would  have 
most  prized.  Hero  it  was  that  the  as- 
pect of  her  household  liegau  to  chanre 
from  English  to  foreign,  and  that  she 
tippoiuteu  as  one  of  her  couriers  the 
celebrated  Italian,  Bartholomew  Ber- 
ganii,  a  pale-Tisaged,  long-whiskered, 
but,  witliiu,  a  fine  handsome  personage, 
who,  although  poor,  bore  the  imposing 
title  of  baron ;  was  said  to  be  a  knight 
of  Malta ;  had  served  in  the  eiat-mnjor 
of  the  troops  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Count  l^uo,  and  ultimately 
liecame  the  most  esteemed  and  favoured 
of  Caroline's  suite. 

From  Mihtn  the  gidd^  Countess  of 
Oomwall,  as  Caroline  penisced  in  styling 
herself,  proceeded  forward,  through  Home 
to  Naples,  where  she  paid  an  ostcnra* 
tious  visit  to  the  then  Ncapolium  King, 
Joachim  Murnt.  who  received  her  with 
equal  ostentation,  and  whtuie  bust  she 
si'terwunis  crowned  with  laurel  at  a 
masked  bull,  where,  accompuuicd  by  Uer- 


gnmi,  she  sustained  srvcml  rlin meters, 
incliuling  those  of  a  Turkish  peasant  and 
the  Genius  of  History,  in  a  manner,  it  is 
said,  neither  becoming  a  princess  noi-  u 
mother.  Her  life  at  this  iM^rimi  wa.s  a 
giddy  n>und  of  pleasure  and  g:iii'ty.  She 
almost  daily  took  part  in  a  hall,  m.is- 
quenid.^,  festival,  or  f(&tc.  Tin-  Kngli?«h 
suite  counsellc<l  her  to  pursue  a  emirse 
of  life  more  quiet  and  unexreptiomible  ; 
hut  their  advice  was  not  foiloweil,  ami 
they  one  by  one  idl  relinqui:ihrd  their 
posts,  some  to  afterwnrds  rejoin  her, 
others  to  neviT  more  see  her  fsice. 

.At  this  {)erio4l  she  purchased  the  pretty 
Villa  d*  ICste  on  the  lake  of  (onto,  sind 
with  her  usual  indiscretion — to  use  a 
mild  expression— elevati'd  Berpimi  lo 
the  dignity  of  her  chief  chamberlain, 
permitti'tl  him  to  a  seat  at  her  own  table, 
and  conforrc*!  on  him  favours  which,  hy 
the  aid  of  a  little  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  her  enemies  were  made  to  grime 
tier  character  with  infamijr.  Oil  Hnding 
that  her  English  court  were  fast  desert- 
ing her,  nml  thsilall  application  to  friends 
in  England  to  fill  the  plaees  of  these  de- 
serters were  met  by  refiisids,  she  ap- 
pointetl  Italians  to  the  vaciint  posts,  till 
at  length  her  whole  suite  became  lUilian, 
and  few  English  ladies  or  nobles  paid 
her  even  the  trifling  honour  of  a  com- 
plimentarr  visit 

Meanwhile,  her  hating  husband  in 
England  was  informed  of  the  ill  character 
she  left  behind  her  in  her  wanderings ; 
and  ultlio«igh  his  own  moral  condurt 
w:is  of  the  grossest  kind,  he  resolved  that 
at  least  his  wife  should  not  be  permitted 
to  infringe  the  laws  of  propriety  and  tie* 
corum  with  impunity.  l*ho  Duke  of 
Cumberland  reported  to  him  that,  when 
in  Brussels,  he  imd  heard  through  White, 
the  servant  of  Mr.  llurrell,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  IVinoess  in  several  of  hem 
Italian  excursions,  that  her  conduct  at 
Milan  had  been  infamous ;  and  upon  this 
report  the  famous  **  .Milan  Commission*' 
WHS  established,  with  all  p<Msible  ie* 
orecy,  to  watch  and  inv?stig:(te  her  con- 
duct. Caroline  heard  of  their  doings, 
denounced  them,  and  justly  so,  as  a  set 
of  spies  ;  but  instead  of  being  more  cir- 
cumspect in  her  behaviour,  foolishly  acteil 
ill  though  she  wishetl  U>  court  infamy,  de- 


daring  that  notliiag  pleHKMl  her  id  well 
u  to  pcrplci  ood  monjff  li«r  uiaajin^ 
huib:i  nd. 

Of  Caroline'i  further  nndningi  but 
littla  need  be  itiid.  In  1616  >]ie  went  to 
Jericho,  both  in  Aut  ond  in  ths  popular 
KDM  of  tlio  M|ireniDii.  Sh«  let  out 
la  Jannury :  >pvnl  a  iiiiinth  nt  Tnnii ;  at 
Atheni  geni-rouilf  libvriitcd  tlirec  hun- 
dred impriuuMl  ilcbtun ;  <ni(  at  Cun- 
itnBtinople  in  Juuu ;  ■  month  aftiir- 
«ifib  pitched  lior  lent  aniidit  tha  rulna 
of  Ephetin ;  thrnce  wundi-reil  un  to  Acre, 
pnued  tliruufrli  JaRu  to  Jfruaatcm,  when 
■be  TJiited  the  "  Uuly  Phuea,"  nud  aSitr 


colcN.! 


•  otOi 


Mqgenee — and  nt  (hit  new  order  crentiog 
Ikulbolonicw  Bergnnii  grind  nuuter, 
iind  iier  pnUji,  young  Atutin,  a  knight, 
«1ic  and  her  luitv,  lealeil  on  one*.  leC  off 
to  Jericho.  But  JcnrHj'  had  th"j 
reached  there,  when  tliv  Gercenna  of  tl>e 
heat  droTe  tliem  bach  tu  Jafla.  when 
thef  embarknl  and  priHT«ird  b;  M 


oiUii 


>  Itoni. 


and  after  a  brief  ilajr  in 

Cilr."  relumed  in  aafitr  to  the  I'rinci 

Ituliun  home  on  the  Lake  of  Cumu. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Caroliut  ruiU  Vitnrm—SBjaiinu  til  Trirxtt—lf'alcM  e/onr/i/  4y  ipi>( — XnTrinat 
mid  Jath  tf  her  daughter— Dtalh  of  Oarijt  IIt.~Acavmii  of  hir  ^HtAnW  *y 
Ih*  liUt  ofOargt  IV.—Sht  ii  Qmea  Goufo-l—JU  nam*  amitM  in  On  lilKrgn 
Sh>  rmlta  fo  comt  la  F.iiglmid — Thi  Slnff  tfiri  h*r  a  priHalg  rtetmrt  to 
midt  m  thi  Oaatintni,  tmd  TitmqHtth  htr  qtutaly  righti  nnd  lilU — -Ur  r^fteU  tkt 
eftr,  and  temtt  le  Euiiltuid—TAt  King  inttiliitn  pntttidiiiiii  nf/iinit  krr—Vmin 
tffarU  ta  ifitt  an  amicai/t  arrciigiauiil—Thi  Btpartt  of  tht  Milan  Onnmiuien 
tramined  iif  a  tterri  ammllln  oflU  Prtn — Bill  nf  Paint  md  I'tmMia  bn¥git 
imle  thi  HtHU  of  F^rt  agaimt  Canlint — Thi  Hmut  ceniCHll  lo  kiar  htr  etwutl 
—Etr  lilUr  to  tiu  Kiog  on  Iht  iu^fect—TFial~-S!ii  attndi  tki  Hohm  kAUiI  Iht 
iUI  ii  itiprojrtu — Otlraiiiu  bi/  th)  apptaranu  of  Mefnethi — Sridmae  of  icilMomoi 
—  The  def into — Thi  bill  riliiiquithtd  bt/  Ihi  pmrmnint—Joy  of  lli41Mtion,  •errotp 
of  Caroliiu—Shi  gnea  in  itaU  la  Si.  PiiuTi—NumtroHM  addrt—ai  pramttd  to  htr 
—ClaiiKs  II  right  to  bi  irauiKtd  aitk  lh$  Sing —  Tlit  right  iitsaiiaad—Sho  proUta 
egoiiitl  lU  dteiiion—I,  nfiued  ttdmilHuiu  to  thi  aonnatiaii—Tha  nfiual  bramki 
htr  htart—VitiU  Briirg  Lain  Thtatri — Bath — Rieli  at  htrfimtral  praetmioH 
— Sodg  amvtptJ  lo  Bmntieiek,  aiid  buriad  m  thi  ealhtdral  of  St.  Blaia. 


N  1819,  Caroline  paid 
ariiit  to  Vienna,  but 
meeting   with    onlv 


in  capital,  ihr 


•ojonmed  long  enough  to  win  for  henelT 
an  ill  nunie.  Throughout  her  wundcr- 
ingt  ihe  waa  cloieW  watched  and  dodged 
by  (pica  emploved  \ij  the  agenta  atnt  out 
from  Knghinci  fnr  that  puqwae ;  and  aho 
heneli;  weak  Prini.«a  aa  alie  waa,  knew 
thia  in  he  the  coae,  and  jet  gare  them 
ample  oecnaiim  to  report,  aa  they  did. 
mwt  unfuronr;il>lv  ut  licr  eundiict  unil 


character.  During  her  wanleiinga,  ber 
danghter  had.  in  eomplianoa  willi  her 
will  which  in  tbia  inatanee  did  not  run 
counter  to  tint  of  berhuiboBd'a.  married 
Prince  Leopold,  and  the  newa  of  tlia 
marringe  gaTa  her  joj ;  bni  whan,  aeTen 
mentUa  aneraranla,  the  Prineeaa  Chariot  ta 
died  in  giring  birth  to  a  atill-borD  in- 
fant, the  mournful  intelligenoe  oreT' 
whelmed  her  with  aorrow.  In  1820,  ths 
tiding!  of  the  death  of  Raurgt  III.,  an 
event  which  made  her  Queen  Conaort  of 
Great  llritain,  aimilurl)' affected  her;  aba 
dechiied  that  in  him  aha  had  hiat  mora 
than  a  ^livr^  and  at  her  ni 


tie  law  prater 
o  liturjjy,  and 
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IS  further  clmrget  of  miiconduct  were 
whitpcrcd  agninst  ber,  she  resoluteW  re- 
lulf M  inimJdintuly  to  nitum  to  Englund, 
and  throw  hcrMlf  oa  the  getieroeity  of 
that  nation  orer  whom  she  foiidly  hoped  to 
bear  sway  as  the  consort  of  Qcorg«  IV. 
This  niaulution  equally  surprised  her 
Hritish  friends  and  futs,  as  it  wus  under- 
stood tiiiit  in  tiie  year  preriously  an 
arrangi-mcnt  had  been  effected  by  which 
she  had  agreed  that  in  the  erent  of  the 
Ri'^ent  becoming  King,  she  would  re- 
main abroad  and  relinquish  her  title  as 
Uueeu,  so  long  as  the  income  settled 
upon  iier  by  purliaiuent  was  regularly 
transmitted  to  her. 

After  travelling  through  part  of  Italy 
and  i*'rancc  with  tedious  blowness  and 
difficulty,  the  result  of  the  French  mo- 
narch  having  commanded  that  no  official 
attention  was  to  be  paid  lier,  the  Queen — 
for  such  we  must  now  designate  Caroline 
-—arrived  at  St.  Omer's  on  the  first  of  J  une» 
and  tiiere  met  Mr.  Brougham,  one  of  her 
legsd  advisers,  and  Lord  Hutchinson, 
the  latter  of  whom  submitted  to  her  from 
the  ministry  a  proposal — at  first  verbal, 
but  as  she  refused  to  so  receive  it,  after- 
wards in  writing — to  the  purport  that  his 
I^Iajesty  would  settle  upon  her  £50,000 
a  year,  on  condition  that  she  should  re- 
main abroad  and  never  a^ain  visit  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  that 
she  should  relinquish  the  title  of  Queen 
of  England,  and  use  no  other  title  be- 
longing to  the  royal  family  of  Britain ; 
but  that  if  tliis  proposal  was  not  ac- 
cepted, all  compromise  would  be  re- 
fused, and  immediately  she  landed  in 
England  proceedings  would  be  instituted 
Ofpiinst  her.  These  terms  she  rejected 
with  indignation,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeding with  Alderman  Wood,  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  and  one  or  two  other 
attendants  to  Calais,  tliere  discharged 
her  Italian  household,  and  embarked 
with  her  little  suite  on  board  the  Prince 
I^eopold  sailing  packet,  which,  with  tlie 
royu  standard  floating  in  mid-air,  the 
only  regal  honour  paid  to  her,  voyaged 
in  safety  across  the  channel  to  Dover, 
where  her  Majesty  was  received  with  all 
conceivable  demonstrations  of  sympathy 
aud  loyalty.  Caroline  made  no  stay  at 
Dover,  but  hurrying  through  the  wel- 

CO 


coming  throngs  that  lined  the  road  whi- 
ther she  went,  pressed  forward  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  arrivc<l  in  the  afternoon 
of  June  the  sixth;  and  as  Lord  Liver- 
pool had  not  even  answered  her  letter 
requesting  that  the  government  would 
provide  a  suitable  habitation  for  her,  she 
tiKik  up  her  residence  at  tlie  house  of 
Alderman  Wood,  in  South  Audley  Street 
The  same  day,  lA»rd  Liverpool  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Lord 
Cnsitlercagh  in  that  of  the  «  ommoiis, 
each  with  a  green  bag,  coutaining,  it 
was  supiKMcd.  re[)orts  u])<m  her  Maji  sty's 
couduet.  iJuring  hi-rainience  friMu  Ing- 
land,  each  dvlivired  a  nii-Abui^e  frum  the 
King  to  the  aMetuhii'd  11  oases,  to  the 
elfuct  that  the  Queen,  having  ix'iurncd 
to  England,  his  jMujesty  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  communicate  to  tliem  certain 
psipers  relative  to  her  conduct,  and  which 
he  recommended  to  their  immediate  se- 
rious attention.  'Iho  ministeni  made 
this  communication  lo  pm'liument  with 
e^'ident  reluctance.  They  declared  that 
'*  the  King  felt  a  most  anxious  desire  to 
avert,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  a  ne- 
cessity as  painful  to  the  people  as  to  his 
own  feelings."  Caroline's  parliamentary 
friends,  droiding  lest  some  of  the  charges 
against  her  might  be  substantiated, 
evinced  a  desire  to  avoid  the  opening  of 
**  that  fatal  green  bug/'  as  it  was  design 
nated  by  Air.  WillMrforoe ;  whilst  the 
highly  moral  and  decorous,  afraid  of 
disclosures  on  both  sides,  were  anxious 
that  almost  any  oourse  should  be  adopted 
rather  than  such  a  banquet  of  scandal 
should  be  served  up  to  the  nation.  How- 
ever, on  the  first  of  June,  Mr.  Brougham 
acquainted  the  Commons  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's reasons  for  returning  to  £iig- 
lano,  and  her  willingness  to  meet  her 
aoeusers,  and  snbmit  uer  conduct  to  the 
most  searching  investigation.  Ih  the 
House  of  Peers  Lord  Liverpool  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  »eeret  committee 
to  examine  the  reports  relative  to  the 
malpractices  of  the  Queen  whilst  abroad, 
referred  to  in  the  King's  message,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  made  n  simihir  motion 
in  the  Commons ;  but  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  was  adjourned,  in  the 
hope  that  an  amicable  arrangement 
would  be  effected. 
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Pendin(^  thu  adjournment,  the  Duke 
of  WoUiugton  and  Lord  Cafttleruogh,  on 
the  part  of  the  ministry,  and  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Dcnman,  on   the 

Sart  of  the  Queen,  met ;  but  after  much 
iMUuion,  failed  to  vttwi  an  adjuntmenL 
In  fact,  the  nrupueition  of  the  Diikc 
iiiid  I«urd  C:isUereagh  wot  preposterous; 
they  oifered  to  her  Majesty  a  revenue 
of  £50,000  a  year,  in  the  hope  that  this 
princely  bribe  would  induce  her  to  re- 
linquish her  title,  rights,  and  priTilcge 
OS  Queen,  and  reside  abroad,  with  the 
brand  of  infamy  upon  her  character ; 
terms  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the  roi- 
nistnr,  and  wliich  both  the  Queen  and 
lier  legal  adWsers  rejected  with  sconi. 
Caroline  did  not  object  to  reside  abroad, 
biit  she  insisted  on  being  acknowledged 
as  Queen  of  Brit;iin,  by  her  nunic  iip- 
penring  in  the  liturgy,  or  by  un  equi- 
valent, which  would  have  the  etfect  of 
protecting  her  against  the  unfavourable 
inference  to  which  she  might  be  liable, 
in  leaving  the  country  undor  the  peculiar 
circumstance  in  which  she  was  placed ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  tiio  people 
sup{K>rted  her  against  the  ministers  in 
this  demand.  Au  efforts  to  accomplish 
a  private  arrangement  having  failed, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  made  the  agent  of 
the  stronffest  party  in  the  Commons,  and 
he  moved  an  address  of  the  Iloose,  pray- 
ing the  Queen  to  succumb ;  but  the  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  motion  was  small, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  voted 
against  it;  and  when  the  address  was 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  she  replied, 
that  **  she  could  not  consent  to  the  sa- 
crifice of  any  essential  privilege,  nor 
withdraw  her  appeal  to  those  principles 
of  public  justice,  which  are  alike  the 
safeguard  of  the  highest  and  humblest 
in  the  realm." 

All  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment 
being  thus  crushed,  the  secret  committee 
of  the  House  of  Peers  proceeded  to  in- 
spect the  doeuments  contained  in  the 
greatly-dreaded  '* green  bog"  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June;  and  six  days 
afterwards,  they  reported  that  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  them,  charged  the 
Queen  with  a  continued  series  of  unbe- 
coming and  disgraceful  acts,  which  deeply 
affected  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 


crown,  and  the  reputation  of  her  Ma* 
jesty ;  ami,  therefore,  thev  recommended 
that  these  chams  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  soU*mn  legisistive  inquirv. 
Next  day,  Lonl  Datw  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Queen  to  the  tissemblwl 
|)eers,  praying  that  her  counsel  iiiight 
be  forthwitii  heard  ut  the  bur  of  tlie 
House.      The    pruver   of  this  (letition 
was  rejected ;    and   immediately    I^rd 
Liverpool  brought  in  his  Hill  of  Tuins 
and  Penalties,  charging  the  Queen  with 
**  an  adulteiotts  connection  with  Iturtho* 
lomew  liergnmi,  whom  she  had  origin- 
ally engag^l  in  her  serviee  in  a  nieuial 
caiiacitv,  and  with  afterwards  procuring 
for,  and  conferring  upon,  the  said   Ber- 
gsimi,  orders  of  knigiiihuod  und  tith-s  of 
honour;    and   with   eoiulucting   herself 
towards  the  suid  Hergtuni  with  indecent 
and  offensive  fuiuiliority  and  freedom  : 
and,  therefore,  pniying  the   House   to 
enact  that  she  slioul'd  m  deprived  of  the 
rank  and  title  of  Queen,  and  tliat  the 
marriage  between    her  and    the    King 
should  be  dissolved."     The  duy  follow- 
ing, anotlier  petition  was  presented  from 
the  Queen,  again  desiring  that  her  coun- 
sel might  be  heard,  and  this  prayer  wus 
granted ;  but  us  it  was  gvnerully  under- 
stood, that  the  Hill  of  Pains  and  Pe- 
nalties was   meant    to  intimidate   the 
Queen  into  consenting  to  a  compliance ; 
to  allow  time  for  this  object,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  next  stage  of  the  bill 
should  not  be  taken  till  the  seventeenth 
of  August.    Meanwhile,  a  co]^y  of  tlie 
Hill  was  presented  to  her  Maiesty,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt;  and  Lord  £rskine 
moved  that  the  House  of  Peers  should 
forward   to   the  Queen   a  list  of  Ui« 
witnesses    against  her.      This   motion 
being    negatived,  he,   on    tlie   twenty- 
fourth,  presented  a  petition  from  Caro- 
line, requesting  a  specification  of  the 
time  and  places,  when  und  where,  she 
had  committed  the  gniss  acts  imputed 
to  her.     This  request  was  also  refused ; 
and  on  the  seventh  of  August,  Caroline 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  King. 
From  this  letter,  which  was  written  es- 
pecially for  the  public  eye,  and  not  by, 
but  for,  the  Queen,  we  make  the  sub- 
joined forcible  extracts : 

"  As  long  as  the  protecting  hand  uf 
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Tour  late  erer-belovctl,  erer-lamentcd, 
Lthcr,  WM  held  oter  inc«  I  was  nfe ; 
but  the  lUtfLincUoly  erent  which  deprived 
the  nation  of  the  active  exertions  of  its 
Tirtuons  King,  bereft  me  of  friend  and 
protector,  and  of  all  hope  of  fnture 
tranquillity  and  safety.  To  calumniate 
your  innocent  wife  was  now  the  shortest 
road  to  royal  favour,  and  to  betray  her, 
was  to  lay  the  sure  foundation  of  bound- 
less nches  and  titles  of  honour 

Your  court  became  much  less  a  scene  of 
polished  manners  and  refined  intercourse 
than  of  low  intrigue  and  scurrility. 
Spies,  bacchnnalians,  tale-bearers,  and 
foul  cons^)irutors,  swurnietl  ill  these  pa- 
laces, wlitch  had  before  been  the  resort 
of  sobriety,  virtue,  and  honour.  To 
cnumcratc'all  the  various  privations  and 
ni(irtiiic:iti«>MS  which  I  had  to  endure, 
all  tlie  insults  which  were  wantonly 
heaped  upon  me  from  the  day  of  your 
elevation  to  the  Regency  to  that  of 
my  departure  for  tlie  Continent,  would 
be  to  describe  every  species  of  personal 
offence  that  can  bo  offered  to,  and  every 
pain,  short  of  bodily  riolcnee,  that  can 
oe  inflicted  on,  any  human  being.  Be- 
reft of  paren^  brother,  and  father-in- 
law,  ana  having  my  husband  for  my 
deadliest  foe — seeing  those  who  have 
promised  nie  support  bought  by  rewards 
to  be  amongst  my  enemies — restrained 
from  accusing  my  foes  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  out  of  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  father  of  my  child,  and  from  a 
desire  to  prevent  her  happiness  from 
being  disturbed — shunned  from  motives 
of  selfishness  by  those  who  were  my 
natural  associates — living  in  obscnrity 
whilst  I  ought  to  have  been  the  centra 
of  all  that  was  splendid ;  thus  humbled, 
I  had  one  consolation  left,  the  love  of 
my  dear  and  only  child.  But,  more 
innuman  than  the  slave-dealer, '  your 
Majesty  tore  my  child  from  me,  deprived 
me  of  the  power  of  being  at  bund  to 
succour  her,  took  from  me  the  possibility 
of  hearing  her  last  prayers  for  her  mo- 
ther; and  when  yon  saw  me  bereft, 
forlorn,  broken-hearted,  chose  that  mo- 
ment of  woe  for  redoubling  your  perse- 
cutions. Let  the  world  pass  its  judg- 
ment on  the  constituting  of  a  commis- 
sion in  a  foreign  country,  consisting  of 


inquisitors,  spies  and  informers,  to  dis- 
cover, collect,  and  arrange  matters  of 
accusation  against  your  wife,  without 
any  complaint  having  been  communi- 
cated to  her.  Let  the  world  judge  of 
the  employment  of  ambassadors  in  sucli 
a  business,  and  of  the  enlisting  of  foreign 
courts  in  the  enterpiise ;  but  on  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  adopted  to  give 
final  effect  to  those  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, it  is  fur  me  to  speak,  it  is  for  nie 
to  remonstrate  with  your  ^fajesty,  it 
is  for  me  lo  protest,  it  is  for  me  to  ap- 
prize you  of^iiiy  determination  to  de- 
mand not  to  bo  subjected  to  scntcDce 
by  the  parliament  piused  in  the  shape  of 
a  law,  out  to  a  trial  in  a  court  wliere 
the  jurors  are  taken  impartiullv  from 
amongst  the  people,  and  wliere  the  pro- 
ceedings are  open  and  fair.  Such  a 
trial  I  court ;  and  to  no  oUier  will  I 
willingly  submit.  If  your  Majesty 
persevere  in  the  present  proceeding,  I 
shall,  even  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
face  my  accuser! ;  but  I  shall  regard 
any  division  they  may  make  against  me 
as  not  in  tiie  smallest  degree  ruflecti ug 
on  my  honour ;  and  I  will  not,  except 
compelled  by  actual  force,  submit  to 
any  sentence  which  shall  not  be  pro- 
nounced by  a  court  qfjiutict.** 

This  too  truthful,  but  too  malicioiis- 
toned  epistle,  thus  concludes :  **  Having 
left  me  nothing  but  my  innocence,  you 
would  now,  by  a  mockery  of  justice, 
deprive  me  even  of  the  reputation  of 
possessing  that.  The  poisoned  bowl 
and  the  poniard  are  means  more  manly 
than  pci^ured  witnesses  and  partial  tri- 
bunals; and  they  are  less  cruel,  inas- 
much as  life  is  less  valuable  than  honour. 
If  my  life  would  have  satisfied  your 
Majesty,  you  should  have  had  it  on  the 
condition  of  ^ving  me  a  place  in  the 
same  tomb  with  my  child ;  but  since 
you  would  send  me  dishonoured  to  the 
grare,  I  will  resist  the  attempt  with  all 
the  means  that  it  shall  please  God  to 
give  me." 

The  publication  of  this  irritating 
letter  proved  of  no  service  to  the  Queen, 
beyond  that  of  keeping  alire  the  popular 
ferment  in  her  favour.  In  the  language 
of  the  law,  she  '*  took  nothing  by  her 
motion ;"  but  though,  on  the  seventeenth 
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of  August,  the  **  Quc€n*8  trial** — as  the 
future  proceedings  in  tlie  House  of 
Peera  against  Caroline  was  designntvtl — 
rommenced,  tlio  Ministry  nllowctl  the 
Queen  every  facility  of  Irgnl  tdt-nts  and 
pt'cuniary  aid  ft>r  her  dctuncc.  Lord, 
then  plain  Mr.,  Broiis^hani  was  her 
Attorney- General,  Mr.  Detinian  was  her 
Solicitor-General,  and  the  other  counsel 
were  Dr.  Lushiufrton,  Mr.  Williams, 
Thomas  Wild,  and  X.  C.  Tindul,  all 
eminent  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
At  tliis  periotl,  Lord  Liverpool  privately 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Queen  woultl 
give  way — hut  he  was  mi«raken.  Caro- 
line's popularity  at  this  period  was 
great;  uunienius  pupnlar  addresses  were 
presented  to  her,  ri(»ts  ocrurred  in  her 
favour,  and  the  itdiuii  witiiessis  ngiiinst 
her,  on  landiiii^  at  Dover,  were  rotigldy 
handled  hy  a  mub  of  her  purtizans, 
composed  chiefly  of  women.  She,  rely- 
ing on  this  popularity,  stood  firm  to  her 
purpose,  ana  daily  appeared,  throughout 
the  period  of  her  trial,  in  tlie  Ilouse  of 
Peers,  where  accommodation  befitting  a 
Queen-consort  was  provided  her. 

At  this  period,  her  MaJMty  resided  at 
Brandeuburgh  House,  HammePiraitb, 
and  at  a  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square, 
next  door  to  the  residence  of  her  per- 
secutor in  the  Commons,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  and  her  progresses  from,  some- 
times one,  sometimes  both  of  these 
mansions,  to  the  House,  were  witnessed 
by  immense  crowds  of  democrats  or 
radicals — as  they  were  then  designated 
— who  Tociferously  shouted,  **  The 
Queen !  The  Queen !  God  save  the 
Queen  V*  and  insulted  every  passer-by, 
who  would  not  join  in  their  cry. 

Although  the  '*  Queen's  trial"  com- 
menced on  the  seventeenth  of  August, 
on  which  day  Caroline,  for  the  first  time, 
attended  the  Ilouse,  and  was  treated  by 
the  Peers  as  the  Queen-consort  of  the 
realm,  nothing  of  importance  was  done 
till  two  days  afterwards,  when  the  at- 
torney-general opened  the  cose  for  the 
crown.  The  examination  of  witnesses 
commenced  on  the  twenty-first,  but  as 
much  of  their  evidence  was  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  it,  for  decency's  sake,  will  be 
passed  over.  The  first  witness  called 
was  the  notorious  ybn  mi  ricordo  (I  don't 


remember)  Theodore  ^fajocchi ;  and  the 
moment  he  entered*  the  Queen,  over- 
come by  the  appearance  against  her  of 
one  who  owed  her  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude, passionately  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Ira- 
ditoro!"  (oh,  traitor!) — and  hurrying 
out  of  the  House,  returned  to  her  honia 
in  a  state  of  intense  mental  agitation. 

According  to  what  was  considered  the 
most  reliable  portion  of  Majocclii's  evi- 
dence, Bcrgami  attended  Caroline  in  the 
liuth  (hut  she  wore  a  batliing-dre.ss  at 
these  times),  and,  in  the  hot  climate  of 
the  east,  he  slept  under  the  same  tent 
in  whieh  she  slept,  on  board  of  one  of 
the  Vessels  in  which  they  suiU><l ;  but  the 
tent,  on  these  occasions,  wan  always 
partially  open.  The  other  portions  of 
N[:ij ocelli';!  evidence  proiluced  hut  little 
iinprr>sion.  ile  api)ean'd  to  **sp«-ak  by 
rote,"  and  not  froui  recidlectiou.  **  Be- 
sides/* remarks  the  writer  of  a  letter 
in  the  Diary  illustrative  of  the  Court, 
&c.,  of  George  IV.,  **  besides,  I  do 
think  he  was  a  knowing  rogue,  who 
foryot  to  remember  numy  things  which, 
perhaps,  might  have  changed  the  hue  of 
his  insinuations.  I  do  not  say  that 
what  he  did  say  was  not  sufiicient  to 
induce  a  strong  suspicion  of  guilt  itself 
in  the  members  of  an  English  society, 
but  this  is  the  very  thing  comphiined  of. 
The  Queen  was  in  foreign  society,  ia 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  yet  our  state 
Solomons  judge  of  her  conduct  as  if  she 
had  been  amon^  the  English." 

The  other  witnesses  against  Caroline 
—captains,  boatmen,  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, labourers,  chambermaids,  and 
others,  many  with  lonr  aliases  to  their 
names-— all  swore  to  her  baring  acted 
with  impropriety,  at  inns,  on  board  ship, 
and  in  other  places ;  and  if  the  evidence 
of  some  of  them  is  to  be  accredited,  she 
was  really  guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  her  by  the  crown. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  the 
case  against  the  Queen  closed  on  tlie 
part  of  tlie  attorncy-geueral,  and  the 
further  proceedings  were  adj«»umed  till 
the  third  of  October,  on  which  day  Mr. 
Jirougham  opened  the  defence  ot  the 
Queen,  in  sin  eloquent  aud  jiowerful 
speech.  Mr.  Williams  ne.xt  commeiiteti 
with  great  force  and  boldness  on  the 
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evidence  of  ber  Majesty's  accusers,  and 
numerous  witnesses  were  called  in  tUe 
Queen's  bohalf,  whose  sworn  testimony, 
in  some  instances,  was  in  complete  con- 
tradiction to  that  of  the  crown  witnesses 
— in  fact,  gross  perjury  there  must  havu 
been  on  one  »idv  or  the  otht*r,  or,  per* 
haps,  on  both.  The  evidence  for  the 
Queen,  however,  prove<l  of  a  character 
so  favourable,  that  ministers  seriously 
contemplated  relinquishing  the  bill. 

On  the  tW4'Uty-third  of  Uctoh<-r,  tiie 
witnesses  on  lier  Majesty^s  l)«half  havin;; 
all  l>cen  cxumim-il,  Mr.  Don  man  sum- 
med up  fur  the  tiifeiiue  in  a  long;,  lumi- 
nous, ener<^etic  speech,  and,  on  the  fol- 
io winn;  day.  Dr.  JiUsliinffton  closed  the 
defence  with  an  sthle  atlureM,  embraein? 
a  variety  of  to\i'\\:s  iitit  slight! v  noiictu 
by  the  imreditii^  ndviicsttes.  I'he  attor- 
ney and  the  sidicitor-g^-neral  closed  the 
case  by  skilful  replies,  and  the  debates 
on  the  evidence  commenced  on  t)ie  se- 
cond of  November  and  continued  till  the 
sixth,  when  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  carried  by  123  to  9d. 

The  next  day  Caroline  signed  a  pro 
test  against  this  decision  of  the  assem- 
bled peers,  and  whilst  doing  so,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  *' There,  Caroline  is  Queen 
in  spite  of  you  T*  The  smuUuess  of  the 
majority  in  favour  of  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  twenty-eight,  further  alarmed 
ministers ;  but,  after  consultation,  they 
again  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  bill, 
and  the  House  went  into  committee  on 
the  divorce  claose.  Several  of  the  bi- 
shops and  temporal  peers  had  expressed 
their  detertui nation  of  voting  against 
the  bill  if  this  cUusc  was  not  cut  out  of 
it ;  and,  in  consequence,  Caroline's  sup- 
porters, to  increase  the  number  of  their 
votes  at  the  third  reading,  now  voted 
for  this  clause,  and  caused  its  retention 
to  be  carried  by  a  Lirge  nnijority.  The 
manceuvre,  for  such  it  really  was,  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  Upon  tiie  division 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  whicli 
took  place  on  the  tenth  of  November, 
there  appeared  108  for  it  and  99  against 
it,  being  only  a  n.ajoriry  of  nine — ex- 
actly the  number  «)f  rabiuet  iteei-s^and, 
in  consequence,  I/>rd  liiverputfl  re- 
marked, **  that,  in  the  present  feeling  of 
■Uie  country,  and  with  u  division  of  sen- 


tinii  nt  in  the  House  so  nearly  balanced, 
he  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  not  to  proeeed  further 
with  tlie  bill ;  he  moved,  therefore,  thiit 
the  question,  'that  tire  bill  do  pa^s,' 
shouhl  not  be  put  till  that  day  six 
month.t." 

Thi;i  :ih:indt»nment  of  the  Hill  of 
Puins  and  iVnalties  was  received  wiilt 
considerable  cheering  by  tiie  Iiou>e, 
and  celebralrd  in  the  metropolis  and 
otlii'r  plaeis  by  the  ringing  of  bells, 
iiluniinati«ins,  and  other  tokens  of  pub- 
lic j«iy. 

Ku't  whilst  the  people  rejoiced  at  the 
victory  they  had  aeiiieved.  Caroline  was 
siiU'rring  unspeukabh'  :ingiiisli.  She  felt 
that  tiio  verdict  of  the  {K't-rs,  although 
carried  by  only  a  small  majority,  had 
condemned  lit-r,  and,  whether  guilty  ur 
not,  branded  on  her  ctuiracter  the  inde- 
lible mark  o(  infamy,  in  the  height  of 
her  grief,  she  exclaimed,  with  bitterness, 
"The  victory  is  not  for  me,  but  lor  the 
nation.  Oh,  mine  God!  tho  ministry, 
although  forced  to  withdraw  the  dread- 
ful bill  against  me,  first  triumphed  by 
carrying  it.  They  say  I  am  guilty,  but 
they  let  mo  off  to  plesise  the  sovereign 
people.  Oh,  d— n!  d— n!"  She,  how- 
ever, speedily  rallied  from  this  mood  of 
gloom  and  grief,  and  boldly  demanded 
of  the  premier  a  residence  bi fitting  her 
rank  and  dignity.  This  demand  was 
I)olitely  refused,  and  immediately  she 
again  claimed  to  have  her  name  inserted 
in  the  liturgy,  and  to  receive  tiie  re- 
venue of  a  queen  consort.  Next  she  re- 
solved to  publicly  return  thanks  at  St. 
Paul's  for  the  failure  of  the  ministerial 
efforts  to  crush  her.  She  appointed  tho 
twentv- ninth  of  November  for  this  ob- 
ject, aue  notice  of  which  was  given  to 
the  proper  officials  of  St.  Paul's;  but 
the  holy  men  of  that  cathedral,  influ- 
enced Hy  authority  of  the  highest,  re- 
solved to  make  no  change  in  the  ordi- 
nary service ;  and,  but  tor  the  efforts  of 
the  Corporation  of  London,  not  the 
smallest  preparations  would  have  been 
made  for  her  reception.  At  the  a[i- 
pointed  time,  Caroline  set  out,  with  her 
very  slender  suite,  from  Braudenburgh 
House,  and,  on  the  route  to  the  ca- 
thedral, her  procesbion  was  gradaally 
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•wollcn  by  tlio  addition  of  numbers  of 
her  parlinmtMitiry  nnd  public  friends 
and  supporters.  All  London  was  abrond ; 
tho  "City  companic-s"  were  marshttlletl 
out  to  do  her  honour,  and.  contrary  to 
the  cxprrRAod  opinion  of  the  cathe<lral 
functionaries,  tho  niultitudo.  who  wel- 
comed her  with  hearty  shouts  and 
huzzsts,  conducted  themselves  in  a  mnn- 
niT  becoming  the  solemn  occasion.  Thus 
triumphaully  Candine  proceeded  to  St. 
Paul's,  wlicre  the  ordinary  service  was 
P'Tfornird  in  hrr  presence.  But  the 
officiating  i-hM-i^y  ucitlicr  offered  up  any 
4'Hpecial  thanksgiving  in  her  name,  nor 
even  in  t\\v  gcncnil  thanksgiving  prayer 
read  the  |i:ir:ignip)i — **  particularly  to 
tliosc  who  iltsirr  now  to  offer  up  their 
prai.nes  ami  thanksgiving  for  thy  late 
nienucs  vouchsat'etl  unto  them.**  In 
fai't,  they  showed  by  their  conduct  that 
they  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Queen  had  no  business  to  make  a  public 
offering  of  gratitude  to  God  for  her 
narrow  escape  from  the  snares  laid  for 
her  by  her  enemies. 

In  this  and  the  subsequent  month, 
Caroline  was  litenilly  inundated  with 
congratulatorv  addresses,  for  the  most 
part  presented  by  bodies  of  artizans  in 
procession  ;  nnd  the  revolutionary  tone 
of  some  of  these  addresses  rather  in- 
jured than  l)enefitted  the  cause  they  were 
meant  to  serve. 

As  the  annoid  income  voted  by  the 
parliament  to  Caroline,  as  Princess  of 
Wales,  ceased  on  the  death  of  George 
]TI.«  the  King,  wiien  he  opencrd  the 
purliamentarv  sessions,  in  January,  1821, 
recommended  to  the  liotise  of  Com* 
mons  that  a  reTenne,  as  a  separate 
nniintenance,  should  be  settled  upon  her 
^lajesty  The  proud  Queen  at  first  re- 
fused to  accept  of  any  pecuniary  allow- 
ance until  her  name  was  inserted  in  the 
liturgy ;  but  as  on  this  point  the  go- 
Ternment  made  a  firm  stitnd,  and  ob- 
tained a  vote  against  her  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  whilst  she  herself  was 
fust  sinking  into  the  depth  of  poverty, 
she,  to  the  dijappointment  of  miiny  of 
her  friends,  gave  way,  and  an  annuity 
of  £50,000  a  year  wus  settled  upon  her. 

The  royal  inuagurntion  next  became 
the  all-absorbing  topic.  In  May,  it  was 
determined  that  the  King's  coronation 


should  be  solemnized  during  the  par- 
liamentary recess ;  and  immediately  this 
di:terniination  became  known  to  tho 
Queen,  she  further  ezasp4*rated  her  bos- 
band  ag:iinst  her  by  claiming  a  right  to 
be  crowned  with  him  as  Queen  Consort. 
Lord  Liverpool  wrote  her  that  his  M'l- 
jeaty  had  resolved  that  she  should  take 
no  part  in  the  coronation  cei^monial; 
but  she  persevered  in  her  eflVirts  to  ob- 
tain what  she  knew  would  never  be 
gRintetl ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  Julf  tha 
privy  council  sat  at  the  Cockpit,  White- 
hall, to  hear  counsel  in  support  of  her 
claim.  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Dennian 
siH>ko  in  her  lielialf  at  great  length. 
1  hey  exerted  tlieir  utmost  to  persuade 
their  hearers  that  Caroline,  as  Queru 
Consort,  could  demand  to  Ite  cniwmsl 
with  her  husband ;  but  liotli  the  attorney 
and  the  solicitor-general  fully  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  their  arguments ; 
and  the  lords  of  ine  council,  after  long 
and  solemn  deliberation,  decided  that 
**  the  Queens  Consort  of  tliis  realm  are 
not  entitled  of  ri?ht  to  be  crowned  at 
any  time ;"  a  decision  which  the  King 
was  pleased  to  approve,  and  which 
was  formally  communicated  to  tlie 
Queen. 

Although  foiled,  Caroline  was  not  si- 
lenced ;  she  demanded  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
that  suitable  accommodation  might  be 
provided  for  her  at  the  forthcoming  co- 
ronation, as  she  hud  resolved  to  be  pro- 
sent  at  that  ceremony.  In  a  letter  in- 
sulting to  her  dignity,  Lord  Sidmouth 
replied,  that  the  King  had  resolved  that 
her  request  should  not  be  granted.  She 
then  wrote  to  the  same  purport  to  the 
Duke  of -Norfolk,  as  VatX  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  forwarded  her  letter  to  liora 
Howard  of  Effingham,  the  appointed 
"acting  Earl  Marshal"  at  the  corona- 
tion, who,  with  expressions  of  regret, 
assured  her  Majesty  that  **  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  the  honour  of  obeying  her 
commands.'*  That  no  stone  might  be 
left  untui-ned,  the  foolishly- persevering 
Queen  next  caused  it  to  be  notified  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  she 
desired  to  1)6  ci-owned  at  Westminster  at 
an  early  day  after  the  inuugunition  of 
the  King,  aiid  before  the  fittings  and  ai»- 
pointmeuts  for  that  ceremonial  had  liet>D 
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taken  down.  T!io  primate  replied,  tbat 
being  llic  King's  serTant,  it  Wits  his  duty 
to  onty  obey  the  commands  of  his  ruyal 
master  on  the  snbjcct  in  question ;  and 
immodiati'Iy  afterwards  the  Queen  pub- 
lished a  long  and  spirited  protest  agsiinst 
thf>  di-cisitin  uf  the  privy  eouncil.  This 
pn»test,  which  was  audressc<i  to  the  King, 
and  w:is  too  crowde<l  with  hursh  tlireats, 
remonstrances,  and  revilings  to  serve  any 
uiiriM>se  beytmd  that  of  further  protract- 
ing the  public  excitement,  was  drawn  up 
by  Caroline's  legal  adviser,  wlio  hopi'd 
(hut  :is  her  dignity  liad  now  been  sutii- 
ciently  vindicttted.  she  would  not  hazard 
any  further  steps  in  tlie  matter.  In  fiict, 
this,  it  is  said,  was  Mr.  llrougham's  nd- 
vice  to  h<:r ;  but  to  such  advice  she  turned 
a  deaf  ear. 

The  coronation,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did on  record,  was  to  lie  s<>lemnize<l  on  the 
nineteenth  of  July  ;  and  about  half-past 
five  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  her 
Majesty,  accompani<xl  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Hood  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  pro- 
eeeded  in  her  state  carriage,  drawn  by 
six  hones,  through  St  James's  Park  to 
Westminster.  Ou  her  way  she  was  loudly 
greeted  with  the  cry  of  ^  The  Queen ! 
the  Queen  for  ever !"  mingled,  however, 
with  occasional  hisses.  At  Westminster 
Hall  gate  her  Majesty  alighted,  and,  ac- 
oonipanied  by  Ladies  Ho^  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord 
Hood,  proceeded  to  the  door  leading  to 
the  Speaker's  house,  when  the  mistake 
being  discovered,  she  turned  round,  and 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  people,  who 
were  anxious  to  witness  the  result, 
ascended  to  the  pUitform,  along  which 
persons  with  {leers*  tickets  passed  into 
the  abbey.  Here  their  tickets  were  de- 
manded by  an  officer  in  command  of  the 
soldiery  drawn  aeross  the  platform ;  but 
Lord  Hood  declared  that  be  liad  authority 
to  be  there,  and  presenting  a  paiier  to  the 
officer,  satisfied  him,  and  tlie  Queen  and 
her  attendants  were  suffered  to  pass  on. 
After  more  blundering,  the  wuy  beinr 
led  by  a  posse  of  constables  and  the  moo 
to  the  passage  leading  to  the  kitchen, 
Caroline  and  her  suite  at  last  reached 
the  Abbey  entrance  at  Pout's  Corner, 
where  Lord  Hoo<l  demanded  admission 
for  the   Queen.     The   door  keeper  de- 


cl>iri'<l  that  his  instructions  were  to  ad- 
mit no  one  without  a  peer's  ticket. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Queen  being 
asked  for  a  ticket  before  ?'*  demanded 
Lord  Ilood.     *'  This  is  your  Queen." 

"My  orders,"  replied  the  door-keeper, 
**  are  generul,  and  without  any  excep- 
tions ;  I  have  never  l>ecn  in  a  similar 
KJtualion  before,  and  can  s:iy  nothing  us 
tu  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  re- 
fusing her  Alnjesty  admission." 

'*  I  present  to  you  your  Queen,"  re- 
joined lA>rd  llooci,  with  warmth ;  "  do 
you  refuse  her  admission  ?" 

*'  Yes,  i  am  your  Queen,  and  wi^h  to 
he  admitted,"  joined  in  the  degraded 
Caroline. 

**  My  orders  arc  imponitivo,"  repented 
the (!oor-kcrp4T,  ''and  therefore, hi)\vever 
witling  to  oblige  her  Majesty,  I  dure  not 
sutler  licr  to  pass  without  a  ticket." 

At  this  moment  lA)rd  iloodexclaimc<1, 
**I  have  a  ticket!"  and  on  producing 
it,  the  door-keeper  observed  that  it  woula 
admit  but  one  individual.  Ciiroline  felt 
half  inclined  to  enter  alone,  but  as  the 
door-keener  declared  that  no  pre|>ara- 
tions  had  been  made  for  her  reception, 
she,  half  Liughing,  half  crying,  with 
mortification,  resolved  to  return  to  her 
carriage.  At  this  moment  some  one  in 
the  door- way  burst  into  a  loud  derisive 
laugh,  which  drew  from  LonI  Hood  the 
observation,  that  in  such  a  place  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  decorous  conduct,  and 
not  insult  toward  a  sovereign.  Caroline 
hail  not  proceeded  many  paces,  wheu  she 
passed  through  a  bevy  of  noble  ladies, 
who  were  going  to  the  Abbey  with 
tickets,  but  who  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  her.  She  was  followed  from 
the  platform  by  a  crowd,  of  whom  some 
praised  and  others  blamed  her  conduct. 
On  entering  her  carriage,  she  was  greeted 
from  the  windows  and  Dalconies  by  hisses 
and  cries  of  *' Shame !  slmme!  off!  off!" 
but,  as  before,  the  excited  mob  cheered 
her  with  unboimdcd  enthusiasm. 

On  returning  home,  Caroline,  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  bitterly  bewailed  this  the 
greatest  ot  her  humiliations.  She  felt 
that  her  degradation  was  now  scaled, 
and  the  mortification  killed  her.  Her 
health,  which  for  some  time  hud  been  de- 
I  dining,  from  this  hour  rapidly  gave  way. 
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CAROLINE  OF  BRUNSWICK, 


EleTen  days  ofter  admittance  to  the 
coronation  had  been  rudely  refused  her, 
■be  Tisited  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but 
was  too  ill  to  sit  out  the  performance. 
This  was  her  last  apiieamnco  in  public : 
on  the  second  of  Augusta  bulletin,  issued 
by  her  medical  attendant,  announced 
that  siic  was  sutfvrinj^  from  a  dan^'nius 
internal  malady ;  other  bulletins  pro* 
Gbiinu*d  the  fact  that  she  grew  wurse 
and  worse,  and  it  soon  became  CTideiit 
that  her  dissuhitiun  was  at  hand.  Slie 
herself  from  the  lirst  pronounced  her 
illness  niurt4il.  She  re|)eatedly  expressed 
a  wish  to  die;  and  having  signed  her 
will,  orderod  iier  diary  to  be  burned,  and 
spnken  kindly  and  charitably  of  every 
one,  she  euliiiiy  expin-d  at  half-piut  ten 
in  the  niorniiiif,  on   the  seventh  uf  Au- 

5 list,  surruiinUed  by  Lord  and  Ij:idy 
luod  and  Liidy  Anne  Hamilton  whilst 
near  at  hand  were  )icr  legid  advisers  and 
medical  attendants,  with  Alderman  Wood 
and  one  of  his  sons.  She  died  in  the 
Hfty-fourth  year  of  her  ag^,  a  martyr  to 
her  own  folly  and  to  the  harsh  i>er8ecu- 
tions  of  Iter  unprincipled  husbsind,  who, 
because  he  hated  her,  strained  every 
nerve  to  punisii  her  presumed  viobtion 
of  the  nmrriiigc  vow,  whikt  he  claimed 
imputation  for  being  himself  a  most  un- 
clean,  vicious  adulterer. 

Caroline  bequeatheii  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  property  to  her  protege,  William 
Austin,  who  survived  tier  but  a  short 
while ;  and  she  also  willed  that,  three 
days  after  her  death,  her  body,  which 
was  not  to  be  opened,  was  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Brunswick,  and  there  buried ; 
and  that  on  her  coffin  was  to  be  in- 
scribed, **To  the  memory  of  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  the  injured  Qaeen  of 
England.*'  Her  executors  were  Dr. 
Lusiitngton  and  Mr.  Wilde ;  and  the 
government  offended  both  them  and  the 
public  by  undertaking  the  funeral  ar- 
ran^ments,  and  resolving  that  the  pro- 
cession should  not  pass  tli rough  tlie  city. 

A  harsh  corre8|M>udence  took  place 
between  the  ministers  and  the  Queen's 
friends  as  to  when  and  how  the  royal 
corpse  should  be  conveyed  to  Bnmswick. 
Tlie  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of 
London  expressed  au  earnest  wish  to 
join  the  funend  coriit/e  in  its  passage 


through  the  city ;  but  to  all  inquiries  and 
entreaties  on  the  subject,  the  goveni- 
nient  returned  one  stereotyped  reply — 
their  arrangements  had  be«B  maou  in 
compliance  with  the  King's  wish,  and 
were  irrevocable. 

Accordingly,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
.Vug list,  her  Majesty's  remains  were  con- 
veyed, with  but  little  funeral  pomp,  and 
a  military  escort,  from  Brandeu burgh 
Uouse,  llammersmith,  where  had  been 
held  the  ceremony  of  lying  in  state,  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  by  Bays- 
water,  the  N«-w  Road,  and  Islington,  to 
Uomfoni,  and  thence  by  the  direct  road 
to  Harwich,  the  jMirt  of  embarkutiun. 
But  the  pe<iple  declared  that  they,  and 
not  the  King  (a.i  had  been  aunounce<l), 
would  have  to  pay  the  funeral  charges ; 
and  with  a  determination  that  their  ex- 
pressed will  lor  the  procession  to  pasa 
through  tiio  city  should  be  complied 
with,  they  collected  in  vast  crowds.  The 
moriiiug  was  murky  and  stormy;  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents,  and  inundated 
the  streets  with  mud ;  but,  spite  rain, 
mud.  and  military  escort,  the  multitude, 
with  wild  hurrahs,  demonstrated  their 
gigantic  [lowcr  by  constructing  a  barri- 
cade at  Church  Street,  Kensington, 
which  forced  the  procession  to  proceed 
in  the  direct  route  to  the  city.  Ijie  Life 
Guards  and  Sir  K.  Baker,  the  chief  po* 
lice  magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  speedily 
arrived,  with  the  intention  of  dispersing 
the  determined  mob — but  this  they  found 
to  be  impossible ;  and  when,  in  compli- 
ance with  orders  in  the  meantime  re- 
ceived from  the  government,  they  endea- 
voured to  conduct  the  procession  through 
the  Kensington  rate  of  Hyde  Park  into 
the  Kdgewaro  Kood,  the  people  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  gate,  closi  d 
and  barncaded  it,  and  with  tumultuous 
shouts  of  viutory,  again  forced  the  autho- 
rities to  procetd  with  the  coffin  in  the 
required  direction.  But  again  ministers 
despatched  an  imperative  order  to  Sir 
R.  Baker  to  conduct  the  procession 
through  the  Park  by  some  one  of  tho 
roads  into  the  £dgeware  Road.  Strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  carry  out  this 
order.  At  first  every  avenue  was 
effectually  blocked  up  by  the  people, 
who  loudly  shouted,   **The  city!    the 
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city!**  Speedily  the  8tni!;<^1e  became 
fiercer ;  stones  tind  stieks  were  nsorted 
to,  the  line  of  procewion  was  broken, 
anil  wliiUt  the  combsitanis  were  fii^htinj; 
for  the  mastery  at  Park  Lane,  Mr.  huiley, 
the  undertaker,  seized  a  furoiirabic  mo- 
nient  to  runh  with  the  colfin  throu«j:h 
the  gate  into  the  Park.  The  military 
folluwed.  and  the  aulhorilic^s  couditcted 
the  procession  ai:ross  the  Park  to  Cum- 
berland (futc  ;  but  hens  again,  the  ex- 
cited nniliitude  liad  coilfctcd  in  a  dense 
mass.  They  held  tiie  gate,  and  hooted 
and  pelted  at  the  military,  till  at  last  the 
irritated  IM'u  (jruanls  fired  nnd  killed 
two  men  ami  wounii<'il  svvend  others. 
Tiie  iKople,  afler  flinging  a  shower  of 
stones  thick  as  iiail  at  liie  soldiery,  now 
gave  \\'u\\  mill  the  procession  puslied 
hurriedly  forward  past  the  wounded  in 
triumph,  and  shaped  their  coui*se  into 
and  ahing  tiie  New  Uoad.  But  the 
multitude,  now  joined  by  several  of  the 
mourners,  who  had  left  the  procession  to 
tsikc  part  in  the  perilous  contest,  sud- 
denly rnsh4'«l  forward,  and  at  Tottenliam 
Court  Road  tore  up  the  stones,  and 
effectually  bh>cked  up  every  street  saving 
those  which  led  to  the  city;  and  towards 
the  city  the  procession  was  forced  to 
proceecf,  amidst  deafening  shouts  of  po- 
pular triumph  and  execration.  To  turn 
ni  any  other  direction  was  found  to  be 
impossible ;  every  street  and  alley  lead- 
ing into  the  suburbs  was  effectually  bar- 
ricaded; and  thus  the  procession  was 
driven  forward,  spile  the  effort*  of  its 


conductors,  along  Tottenham  Court  Road 
and  down  Drury  Lane  into  the  Stmnd. 

The  people  now  felt  that  victory  was 
theirs;  and  when  at  length  the  royal 
remains  were  rnrrii-d  under  Temple  Bar. 
they  rent  the  air  with  loud,  hmg,  and 
deafening  shouts  of  triumph.  At  Tem- 
ple Bar  t!ic  lonl  mayor  and  aldermen 
joim-d  the  pnu-esMou,  and  they  proceeded 
with  it  to  Whiiechsipel,  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  city.  Thus  the  people,  uUhough 
repeateilly  lirtiten  lutck,  and  once  re- 
puKsed  with  h»Miof  lifr,  tinally  triumpiicd. 
The  authorities,  at  the  riak  of  iuciliug  a 
revolution,  held  out  to  the  last ;  they 
yielded  only  to  slie<'r  force ;  iind  yet  a 
month  afterwards  Sir  11.  Itaker  wjls  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  Major-(tinrr:il 
Sir  llidHTt  Wilson  was  disniiss^ed  his 
Majesty's  service. 

From  Whitechapel,  Tendon,  the 
moui-ners,  Mr.  .\uaiin.  Lord  and  I.:ifly 
Hood,  Lady  \vi\6  iiamilton.  Count  Vas* 
sail,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lushiugton,  I'ul- 
bwcd  Lno  royal  remains  to  Harwich. 
From  this  port  the  Pioneer  schooner 
proceetted  witli  the  corpse  of  the  lamented 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  to  Cuxhaven, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  up  the  Elbe  and 
the  Schwinde  to  Stade,  from  which  place 
it  was  carried  with  due  respect  to  Bruns- 
wick, ond  there,  on  the  twenty,  fourth  of 
August,  Intcrreid,  with  solemn  funeral 
rites,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bluize,  in  the 
vault  where  rest  the  remains  of  her  heroic 
fiittier  and  brother,  tbe  former  of  whom 
fell  at  JcDO,  the  latter  at  Quatre  Bias. 
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ISOD,  and  married  Mnry,  daughter  of 
Pcincc  WilUam  or  Rnw  CumL  Pram 
earlifit  rirlhuod,  Adcliiide.  in  diipoilcion 
■nd  hubita.  wn  ramurknblf  ledatc, 
thoughtful,  and  retirad.  3h«  found  no 
chiirni  in  tha  giiii-tici  of  courtty  life; 
her  itiiilict  she  iiiimivd  irith  command- 
alilu  ilili^un ;  mit  ti'iaiira  haun  ocre 
p;u«<l    ill    nmiilL'.    chiMrfiil.    innocant 

of  ilniii!^  good  alip  l^.  Her  hthar  dic'l 
in  1813.  and  left  the  guard  ianaliip  of 
hii  chjtiircn  to  Ilia  Duchaa^owacer.  at 
Rvi.'ciit.  Aud  to  thi»  Dnchao,  who  vji 
u  iiioct  iiffectionnta  mother,  and  a  wiia. 
eniilitc,  and  ai^iionipliihed  initnictor, 
Adi'lnida  waa  indclileil  for  thoH  mornl. 
lilwrnl,  chantablc  prinuiplea,  which  ren- 
dered htr.  in  iToniaiihood.  a  wonlir 
patti-rn  of  dnrnMtic   piet}'   and    priTMa 


f  DELAIDB  AME- 
f  LIA  LOUISA 
^  THERESA,  one  of 
rtnouiand 


,  ircll. 


n  tlieQiieenx-roMort 
Si  of  l'!ni:hin<l.  't» 
"  dimsliti^r  of  C. 
Frodarick  C\ar\vi,   Duka  -t  8i>ii 
burg  Meinin^i,  und  his  dnchret,  I> 
Elcanonl,  iliiii);hl«r  of  Christian  Albert 
T.oiii(,  I'Hiice  nf  Hohenloa  Langcabui 
-     *    ■  -leligh         ■ 


ijannaburg. 
IS  thirteenth 


h  1794.  nnd  in  1816.  marrinl 
JIvmnnI,  mk  of  the  Ai-chdiike  Churlea 
uf    Saii.-'Wi'iiiiiu-P.lH-niirli,     bj    wlioni 
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that  til  rone  whidi  she  shared  with  her 
husband,  the  Bcfurmcr,  King  William 
lY. 

In  1817,  the  mnch-lamcntcd  Princess 
Charlotte  died ;  and  influenced  by  this 
event,  and  by  a  de«ire  to  increase  their 
mvcnucs,  the  Princes  of  the  blood-royal 
of  England  resolved  to  enter  into  tbu 
holy  estate  of  matrimony.  The  Duke 
of  Clarence  dioM  for  his  bnde  the 
Princess  Adelaide ;  and  in  April,  1818, 
ministers  formally  announced  his  in- 
tentions to  parliament,  and  moved  that 
his  inconn;  \)e  auictncntrd  by  an  atldition 
of  not  less  than  £10,000  a  year;  but  in 
the  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  >fr. 
Sumner,  wiio  complained  of  the  Ouke's 
lM!iu<;  in  duht  the  addition  was  reduced 
to  £6000  a  yeir.  The  Duke  of  Clanni-e, 
nniiovHl  at  tliis  reduction,  di'ciaretl  that 
such  a  paltry  increase  of  revenue  would 
nut  en:ii)le  him  to  maintain  an  establish* 
nicnt  suitable  to  his  dignity,  if  he  en- 
tered  the  married  state.  lie  even 
caused  I^ird  Castlereagh  to  announce  to 
the  Commons  that  the  negotiation  fur 
the  nnirriage  was  at  an  end.  But  shorly 
afterwai-ds  he  found  it  expeilient  to  ac- 
cept the  parliumenbtry  gntnt,  and  re- 
sume the  corres|)ondenGe  for  his  mar- 
riage with  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
Circumstances,  howevisr,  prevented  him 
from  then  goiui;  to  Gernmnv,  and  the 
Duchess-dowager  of  Saxe-Meiuingen 
having  brought  her  daugliter,  the  Prin- 
cess Adelaide,  to  England,  the  marriage 
Wits  sulcnini/.ud  at  Kew,  on  the  eleventh 
of  July,  181 8.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Kent  were  at  the  same  time  re- married, 
acc<»rding  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  Prince- Regent  gave 
awiiy  both  the  brides,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  performed  the  ce- 
remony. Queen  Charlotte  attended  the 
soleiiiuization  of  the  nuptials ;  but  the 
faul  illness,  from  which  she  then  was 
suifering,  forced  her  to  retire  immedi- 
ately after  she  had  bestowed  her  blessing 
on  the  two  royal  brotlicrs  and  their 
bridea.  At  five,  the  whole  party  sat 
down  Co  a  sumptuous  dinner;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of'  Clarence  took  leave  of  the  royal 
fiimily  and  proccM'ded  to  Hanover,  where 
they   resided   till   the   spring  of  1819. 


Their  sojourn  at  Hanover  was  shortened 
by  an  event  which  put  the  life  of  her 
Royal  Highness  in  great  jeopadry.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  of  .March,  1819.  Ade- 
laide gave  premature  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, who  lived  only  a  few  hours,  and 
was  intcrretl  in  the  ropl  vault,  at  Ha- 
nover. Her  illness  \v:is  protracted; 
and  when  sufficiently  recovered,  change 
of  air  being  recomnifuded.  she  proceeded 
to  Meinin'^n,  in  Saxony,  her  native 
place;  visiting  OuttingiMi,' He:i^c,  Phil- 
lipsthal,  and  (»tlier  places,  en  nmU. 

•'  The  joy  of  the  iMople  of  Saxony,*' 
ol)serves  a  nopulur  authur,  '*on  .ig:iin 
beholding  their  l>eloved  Princess,  knew 
nobounils;  and  from  the  moment  she 
cntcrL-d  the  precincts  of  the  Uuchy,  she 
was  met  and  welcomed  by  the  v:iss.ds 
of  her  brother,  and  escortid  in  triumph 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  milef  to 
the  capital,  where  holiday  was  kept  for 
a  month.  The  royal  Duke,  too,  by  his 
kind  and  condescending  manner,  and 
devoted  attention  to  his  amiable  consort, 
soon  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Meiningen,  and  became  as  |)opular  as 
one  of  their  own  princes.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  six  weeks  in  the  castle,  the 
court  removed  to  Liebcnstcin.  a  cele- 
brated bathing-place,  where,  by  the  aid 
of  its  minerul  springs,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  the  Duclnss  recovered  her 
herilth." 

In  Octol)er,  1819,  the  royal  pair  set 
out  for  England.  On  the  way  nuthing 
remarkable  occurred  till  they  reached 
Dunkirk,  when  the  Duchess  had  tho 
misfortune  to  miscarry.  Agtun  her  ill- 
ness was  severe ;  but  when  sufficiently 
recovere«l,  she,  with  her  consort,  ent- 
bitrked  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht, 
and  laniled  safely  at  Dover.  Her  Royal 
Highness  being  yet  too  weak  to  proceed 
to  Loudon,  and  recommended  by  her 
medical  advisers  to  sojourn  for  a  period 
on  the  sea  coast,  the  Duke,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Earl  of  Livcri)ool,  then 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  proceedetl 
with  her  to  Walnier  Castle,  whence, 
after  a  residence  of  six  weeks,  she  was 
enabled  to  accompany  him  to  St.  James's. 
Immediately  Bushy,  which  was  under- 
going repairs,  was  rendered  fit  for  their 
reception,    the    royal     pair    p*'oceeiicil 
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thither;  And  for  a  period,  this  plcosincly- 
•ituatcd  rural  inauiion  became  their  chief 
residence. 

On  tlie  tenth  of  Dcceml)cr,  1820,  her 
Royal  Highness  gave  birth  to  a  prin- 
ceM ;  an  event  tlnw  mentioneti  by  Lord 
Cliancellor  KMoii  in  a  letter  to  his 
daughter,  the  lion.  Mn.  K.'U<inVs: 

**  I  had  not  nicntiuncd  to  you  that  I 
was  the  only  cabinet  minister  and  coun* 
cillor  who  'was  in  time  to  uttend  the 
Diichtfss  of  Clarence  on  Sunday  evening, 
when  she  brought  into  thu  wo'rld  a  pre- 
sumptive heiress  to  the  crown ;  who  has 
since  been  christened  by  tiie  name  of 
Elizabeth  Georgiana. .  1  ho\te  the  bairn 
will  live :  it  cume  a  little  ton  early,  and 
is  a  very  small  one  at  present,  but  the 
doctors  seem  to  think  it  will  tlirive,  and 
to  the  ears  of  vour  humble  servant  it 
appears  to  be  noiity  enoui^h  to  shitw  it  has 
great  strength.  Nob<Mly  in  the  room 
at  its  birth  but  the  d'Mttors,  the  uune, 
and  clmucellor."  * 

At  predicted  by  the  chancellor,  the 
roval  bairn,  although  small  proved,  to 
oil  ap|)earance,  strong  and  healthy. 
The  fond  parents  anzionsly  hoped  that 
their  infant  would  rcich  maturity,  and 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  britain;  but 
when  scarcely  three  months  old.  the  Prin- 
cess bitterly  disappointed  those  hopes, 
by  rather  suddenly  dying,  from  intro- 
susception  of  the  bowels.  The  calm 
resignation  of  the  bereaved  parents  in 
this  moment  of  severe  trial,  and  their 
humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
is  described  by  one  of  their  household 
as  **one  of  those  scenes  which  give 
dignity  to  rank,  and  impress  deeuly 
upon  the  mind  the  truth  and  value 
of  the  christian  faith."  But  however 
truthful  this  description  may  be,  certain 
it  is,  that  the  bereavement  proved  a 
severe  affliction  to  the  Duchess,  and 
brought  un  a  dangerous  indisposition* 
from  which  she  only  recovered  after  se- 
▼enil  mouths  of  severe  suffering. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1822,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  oguiu 
•mbarked    for    the    Cnutinent.      They 

*  Life  of  Lord  CtuiucsUor  Lldon,  by  Horaca 
Twlas. 


tailed  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht  to 
Antwerp,  and  thence  proceeded  to  6bent« 
where  they  were  sumptuously  entcrtainctl 
by  the  Duke  of  Saze  Weimar.  Fmni 
Ghent  tliey  jtmrnoyed  on  thron^rii  Cob- 
leniz;  {isutsed  some  time  at  Niewied, 
with  Prince  Maximilian;  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Lands^nive  and  Landgravine  of 
Hesse  llomburg,  at  Frankfort;  and  on 
the  fourteenth  of  July,  met  tlic  rcignin*; 
Duke  of  Siisc-Meiniii;;en,  at  Nalda. 
Thn>ughout  the  tour  they  were  every- 
fliere  received  with  'he  gn*atvst  possible 
distinction ;  and  after  some  time  plea- 
santly passed  at  the  welcoming  little 
court  of  Saxc-Meiningen,  tli«*y  pro- 
ceeded from  Heidelberg,  through  Brus- 
sels and  (jhont,  to  Antwerp;  and  thenee 
voyaged  to  £ngiund  in  the  Royal  Si- 
venigii.  in  1825,  and  in  1826,  I  hi* 
Duke  and  Duchess  again  made  similar 
tuiiia  on  tiie  Continent.  These  travels 
being  terminated  in  the  latter  year,  they 
came  to  resiiie  periiianently  at  Uushy. 

Dr  Beattiu,  private  physician  to  the 
Duke,  thus  descrilies  tue  domestic  lifo 
of  their  Royal  Highnesses  at  this  pe- 
riod : — 

"To  his  illustrious  partner,  whoso 
many  and  exalted  virtues  his  Royal 
Highness  so  duly  appreciates,  no  nian 
can  possibly  evince  more  delicate  and 
uniform  uttciitions.  There  is  nor,  per- 
haps, at  the  present  day  two  personages 
of  siniihir  station  in  whom  the  virtues 
of  domestic  life  are  more  pleasingly  ex- 
emplified. With  those  excellent  quali- 
ties of  mind  nnd  heart,  so  eminently 
possessed  by  the  Royal  Duchess,  it  u 
not  surprising  that  her  Roval  Highness 
should  have  won,  and  should  retain,  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  her  illustrious 
consort.  His  mind  is  fully  alive  to 
their  vital  importance  as  reganls  his 
present  happiness,  and  to  the  influence 
they  must  exercise  over  his  future  pro- 
spects." 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  on 
the  fifth  of  January,  1827,  made  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  heir- presumptive  to 
the  throne ;  and  on  the  sixteentli  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  pursuance  of  a  message  fh>ni 
his  Majesty  (George  IV.),  both  houses 
of  parliament  agreed  to  a  grant  of 
£6000  d  year,  as  a  jointure  for  the 
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Duchest  of  Clarence,  ami  €3000  a  year 
to  the  Dake,  which,  with  £3(  00  u  Tir.ir  ' 
to  which  he  was  cntitUtl  on  the  death  oF ; 
tho  Duke  of  York,  made  un  increase  to 
his  income  of  £12,000  a  vcnr.  From 
thia  periml.  the  hioj^rnphy  of  the  Prin- 
cesa  Adelaide  present*  scarcely  a  scene 
ofu  stirrin*^  or  an  eventful  chanicter. 
She  continued  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
virtue,  and  to  pnrsue  the  wars  of  i>eace 
and  chsirity ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  the 
virtuous  and  sedate,  her  life  was  un- 
chequered  by  thrilling  incidents  or  pas- 
sion-cxcitiR]^  circumstances. 

On  the  deatli  of  (leorge  IV. — June 
the  twenty-sixth,  1830-— her  beloved 
consort  ascended  the  throne,  hy  the  title 
of  William  IV.,  and  she  iMX'unie  Quecn- 
cunsort. 

The  coronation  of  King^  William  IV. 
niid  Queen  .\delaide  did  not  Uikc  place 
till  the  eighth  of  September,  1S3 1.  Hit 
Majesty,  it  is  said,  wislu  d  to  pass  over 
the  pageant  altogether  ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  thwarted  the  royal  wish, 
by  moving  the  subject  in  the  'House  of 
Peers.  Although  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  William  did  or  did  not  desire 
to  be  crowned,  certain  it  is  that  oidy  the 
usual  and  indispensable  iaauguration 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  and  that  thv  frugal  King 
caused  all  needless  display  t'  pomp  and 
magui licence  to  be  supprc8Si*d.  There 
was  no  grand  banquet,  and  Oie  sight- 
seeing world  was  further  disappointed 
by  there  being  no  royal  procession,  hiv- 
ing  a  meagre  one  from  St.  James's  Pa- 
lace to  the  Abbey.  In  the  eveniur, 
however,  the  metropolis  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  the  theatres,  VauxhuU  Gar- 
dens, and  other  places  of  amusement, 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public  gratui- 
tously, and  a  grand  display  of  fireworks 
in  Hyde  Park  attracted  thousiinds  of 
spectators.  The  coronation  wus  fol- 
lowed by  a  grand  dinner,  at  which  the 
King,  having  given  the  toast,  **The 
land  we  live  in,"  remnrked,  **that  ho 
was  much  gratified  at  the  events  of  the 
day,  but  be  did  not  at  all  agree  with 
those  who  considered  such  a  ceremony 
indispensable,  for  that  the  compact  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  people  was  as 


bindin?  on  his  mind  before  as  after; 
and  that  no  member  of  the  Honse  of 
Bninsxvick  could  forget  the  conditions 
on  which  he  held  the  crown."  From 
some  cause,  which  time  onlr  can  truth- 
fullv  reveal,  l)oth  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  her  beloved  daughter,  the  Princess 
Victoria,  were  ahsent  from  the  ceremony. 

The  Princess  Adehiide  wus  tirst  intro- 
duced in  public  as  Queen  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  July,  1830.  On  that  day.  a 
depn'.ation  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, tind  another  from  that  of  Cam- 
bridj^e,  presented  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses to  her  eonsort;  and  immediately 
after  they  had  been  peniiittud  the  ho- 
nour of  kissing  hands,  the  King,  to 
their  agreeable  surprise,  desired  them  to 
remain  till  they  had  hei-n  introduced  to 
the  Queen,  who,  without  delay,  came 
forward  and  gave  them  a  most  gracious 
reception. 

Tlic  popularity  enjoyed  by  Adelaide 
whilst  Duchess  of  Clarence,  was  greatly  in- 
creased on  her  elevation  to  the  crown  nui- 
trimonial.  Her  means  ofdoin*;  good  were 
enlarged,  and  these  means  she  eniploye<l 
in  a  manner  most  able  and  worthy. 
After  tarrying  a  short  while  at  Windsor 
Castle,  their  Arajesties  procecdeil  to  the 
Pavilion  at  Brignton,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea  air ;  and  whilst  sojourning  there, 
the  King  made  frequent  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood :  one  of  these  excur- 
sions was  to  Lewes,  where  the  King  was 
presented  with  an  address,  and  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet.  On  the  health  of 
himself  and  his  consort  being  drank, 
the  King  replied  in  a  lengthy  out  neat 
speech,  from  which  the  subjoined  is  ex- 
tracted : — 

"  There  is,  gentlemen,  one  point  whtcli 
I  have  passed  over,  but  of  which  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  taken  notice.  You 
have  drank  the  health  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and,  in  retumino^  you  my  thanks, 
I  meant  to  have  done  the  same  on  her 
part  also.  Among  the  many  favourable 
circumstances  under  which  Providence 
has  called  ine  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
this  country,  there  is  none  for  which  I 
feel  more  grateful,  upon  which  I  set  a 
higher  value,  than  that  it  hud  previously 
been  my  happy  fortune  to  be  married  tu 
an  individual  so  excellent  in  every  ami- 
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nhle  nnd  }^0<m1  reeling.  In  tliisconntrj, 
cliunetcr  finds  its  way  furtli  into  tlio 
vrorlil,  and  is  always  known.  I  hare  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  you  are  already 
well  aware  of  what  I  would  sar  ;  but  I 
must  t'ike  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
what  I  um  most  sincerely  convinced  of, 
that  her  Majesty,  who  siU  before  you, 
possesses  every  estimable  quality  calcu- 
lated to  give  worth  nnd  lustre  to  her 
exalted  station.  Of  tliis  [  am  satisfied, 
also,  Miut  a  great  share  of  that  good  and 
kii.<l  fi-oling  which  li:us  been  so  largely 
manifested  towards  niu  since  I  have  oc- 
cupied the  throne,  has  not  only  been 
due  to  her  estimable  qualities,  but  has 
strictly  and  truly  been  exhibited  and 
paid  on  account  of  that  sense  which  is 
entertained  of  them.'*  Thisi  speech  made 
a  deep  inipn.'ssion  on  the  company,  and 
the  Queen  was  sensibly  moved  by  the 
manner  in  wliich  her  consort  alluded  to 
his  domestic  happiness. 

At  this  period,  the  Kino^  bestowed 
the  rangership  of  Bushy  Park  upon  the 
Queen  for  life,  thereby  indicating,  it 
was  presumed,  that  Uushy  should  be- 
come her  Majesty's  future  residence,  in 
case  of  her  surfiTing  him :  indenl, 
Adelaide,  from  her  long  residence  tJiere, 
had  previously  expressed  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  place. 

To  the  natural  children  of  herhosband, 
Adelaide,  from  the  hour  of  her  marriage, 
liad  evinced  the  greatest  kindness,  iind 
DOW  that  she  was  Queen,  that  kindness, 
if  i)ossible,  increased.  "  They  were  all 
retained  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  her 
eourt  She  witnessed,  with  pleasure,  their 
being  ennobled,  and  she  felt  delighted 
in  behohling  the  King  distributing  all 
the  private  fortune  ho  could  command 
amongst  them." 

As  a  full  detiil  of  Adelaide's  career 
as  Queen-consort  would  be  dry  and  un- 
interesting, only  a  few  of  the  leading 
events  will  be  noticed.     Her  time  she 

f)assed  in  the  society  of  tlio  King  and 
ler  royal  relations,  with  the  former  of 
whom' she  appeared  on  almost  every 
public  occasion;  and  her  popularity 
Leing  great,  site  was  usually  received  at 
these  times  with  enthusiastic  welcomes, 
liut,  many  as  were  her  virtues,  exten- 
sive OS  was  her  popularity,  she  had  nu- 


morons  political  enemies  The  nltra- 
liberals  accused  her  of  exercising  undue 
iuilucnce  over  the  mind  of  her  luving 
husbiind  in  public  matters,  and  they 
denounced  her  as  being  at  most  but  a 
lukewarm  frien«l  to  reform  atlvancement 
antl  tiio  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment. It  was  asserted  that  slic  lent 
private  support  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and  the  unexpectetl  break- 
up of  the  Melbourne  ministry  in  Novem- 
ber, 18.'U.  and  the  restoration  of  the  Tories 
to  otKce,  wei'c  attributed  to  her  sole  in- 
tiuencc.  Tiiis  latter  incident,  the  secret 
history  of  wliicii  has  not  yet  been  fully  re- 
vealed, and  which  created  a  political  ex* 
citenient  only  less  intense  than  thatocc:i- 
sioned  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
was  not  even  known  to  the  Que<'n  till 
aftT  it  had  been  made  public.  The  mis- 
sbilenicnt  was  immediately  contnidictitl ; 
hut,  witiud,  it  greatly  damaged  lux  popu- 
larity, and  created  a  feeling  against  her 
in  tlic  minds  of  the  people  generally,  too 
permanent  to  be  fully  efface<l  during  Iu.t 
lifetime.  She  herself  felt  that  ht^r  cha- 
racter had  been  unjustly  assailed ;  and 
when,  on  the  anniverssiry  of  the  King's 
birth-iiay,  in  1835,  the  bishops  pre- 
sented their  customary  addresses,  the 
Queen,  in  performing' her  port  of  the 
ceremony,  concluded  her  reply  to  Uie 
loyal  prelates  in  the  following  signift- 
Ciuit  words: — "My  loitls,  I  am  prti- 
cularly  obliged  to  you  for  this  declam- 
tion  of  attachment  at  this  period,  when 
I  am  most  cruelly  and  undeservedly  in- 
sulted and  calumniated  on  many  occa- 
sions." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
William  lY.,  an  act  was  passed,  setting 
forth  that,  in  case  of  a  posthnmons 
child  by  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  should 
be  guardian  during  its  mmority;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  King's  demiso 
without  leifitimatc  issue,  and  before  the 
Princess  Victoria — the  heir-presumptive 
— was  af  age,  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
should  be  Regent  durin^?  the  minority 
of  the  Princess,  her  daus^htcr.  This 
act,  it  was  said,  gave  umhnige  to  tlie 
Queen:  there  was  no  chance  of  her 
again  becoming  a  mother ;  and  as  there 
was  a  chance  of  her  outliving  the  King, 
her  husband,  who  might  perhaps  die 
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IB  Princen  TietiiriiL  mu  of  agr, 
■lie  ftlt  liiiit  that  parliament  hiiii  not 
dnliml  her.  In  tliat  eiuc.  to  be  Id't^nt. 

ing  and  rcginling  tlio  Princen  Victoria 
4U  tlie  hcircu  lu  tfaa  Ilirono  o(  Great 
Kritain ;  and  ons  of  her  luit  oela.  oi 
IJuMU-coiuort,  wu  tliB  ginng 

, ;,^|^„j    ^1    m   g(_ 

t  Iventjr-Bllli  of   Mar, 


Deu  almoat  to  (he  la>t  inoniMt  of  bii 
uiitcnce,  ant)  willi  iinri'igDeil  riulitiiilo 
rvp-.'iudlj  eiprcsscil,  to  iiu  liis  irri 
worda,  "Thaiiki!  a  IbuuiariU  ibunks  !'' 
at  tbo  uiitirin;  nttvntioni  wliicli  he  n< 
ceJTi-d  fruiii  lliota  iruiind  him.  On 
S'lndaT.  tbe  eighlcinth  at  Jiinc.  lie  re- 
ccirei]  Llie  tacmtucnt  fmni  the  li»ad  uf 
the  ArchhUhop  urCuntirhurj ;  aiid  uu 
tbu  tweatf-it)|]|  he  bri-athcd  hii  lust, 
at  hii  arm  rated  nn  Uu<-cn  Adi-luide't 

ihuiihb.'r,  uud  hii  ruitbral  purtihrr'a  liaml 

■upiHirtcJ  liu  brcuil,  n  iHuiliiiu  which 
her  llajistjr  bud  niidiilaJiH.-d  Tur  upnarib 


iiiilaJiH.-d  Tur 
>iia  tu  tht  laud 
Tha  Uuin^ii'i  atlciii  inii  tu  hi'r  ilf  iii)(  m 


Victoria  actainin;;  biTcicbtoi'itth  veiit— 
the  age  vheii  it  brciimu  lunfuIlT  eli|pbla 
fur  her  In  at  unce  UKeiiil  tlic  llirunu  on 
Uiu  (leniiM  i>r  William  IV. 

Tbe  apriiis  or  18^17  brought  troulilu 
to  the  duei'n.  lift  TcnvruUtl  iiiulbr.-r, 
whole  heallh  liod  been  di'uliiiitig  Tor 
■eierjt  munllis,  expired  on  the  IwentT- 
niuth  of  Apiil.  ut  tbu  age  af  iiitv-L'ii;liC 
llie  diitreuicg  int(.-llijp;Der,  although 
not  altogi-ther  uiieim-etcd,  proT>,-U  a 
Kiere  abock  to  bur  3liiJLiit]r,  who  had 
acurcelf  rctoTcred  from  tha  biTcuTe- 
nient.  when  tlie  health  of  ber  lielared 
contort,  W[Uiuni  IV.,  ^ire  way;  and 
it  >unn  beennia  eriihnt  Uiut  he.  loo, 
woiib]  ihortljr  b<  gathered  to  hii  fa- 
ihcra.  Tlie  '  good  old  kiug*i  health 
liud  bcon  gradiudlf  breaking  cm  since 
tbe  comrueiicement  of  the  jear;  ai  tbe 
aunimer  advanced,  he  grew  w^iilicr  and 
weaker;  aod  in  Jnne  tbe  public  were 
apprized  of  hia  dangeroiii  eundition,  bjr 
ibe  publication  of  bullctina.  IJe  bore 
hia  tufferingi  with  christian  fortitude 
and  reiiguation,  retained  his  conacioua- 
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lort  and  consolation;  mid  thr<iii);liiiiit 
tint  perioil  the  did  not  uni-o  I.iku  oif  her 
cluihua — iin  affeilioniiie  diKhar^i!  of  lier 
cunjugiil  duties  descrviiii;  nf  the  liighctt 
comnicndutioB,  and  which  muy  be  wor. 
thil;  imitated,  but  can  iciircelr  be  snr- 
passed,  bj  tiie  beat,  must  patient,  and 
uacctioauce  ufwinea.  The  niclanrhuljr 
bereanunant  produced  a  dvpn-asioii     ' 

apirita  and  a  

haaltb,  from  w 
did  not  recotcr  till  some 
oeTerllieleii,  she  wiu  preaiut  in  one  of 
the  TDjal  clotets  during  the  fiinvnil 
leriica,  when  tlia  remains  of  ber  hus- 
band were  interred,  with  inipoaing  ob- 
tequiea,  in  SL  Ueorge'i  Chapel.  Wind- 
tor,  on  tbe  eighth  of  July. 


f  Fl'ER  tbe  death  of. 
y  King  William  IV., 
fe   the   Quecn-do  wager 


fl    of  £100,000  a  year, 
Ez    tOf.'viherwithbuahy 

uiid    Mailbomugh    jcmey 
lloiite,  for  reiidencei— un  citrnvogant  |  yi.-un 


dower,  which  parliameut  tetllcd  upon 
her  for  hfe,  in  August,  1831 ;  and  to 
which  the  nation  willingly  attcuted,  aa 
one  of  tbe  bribes  for  the  piiiaing  of  tha 
ReForm  Bill  —  a  measure  which  the 
people  had  a  jut  right  to  deuiuud,  and 
-'  -'  -  tnilir  wise  and  liberal  aristo- 
iild  haTa  c«led  lo  the  nation 
:viously.     'Die  lubaequi^ut  au> 
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tumn  and  winter  Adelaide  passed  at  St. 
Leonui'ds-on«Sea.  In  October,  1838, 
slie,  by  the  advice  of  licr  medical  at- 
tendants, proceeded  to  Malta ;  and  was 
tliere  received  with  iinfeijped  demon- 
ftrations  of  enthusiastic  joy  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  with  every  possible  mark  of 
distinction  by  the  autiiorities. 

**•  At  this  period  the  want  of  churcii  oc- 
comniodatton  '.vas  much  complained  of 
at  Malta  by  the  British  rcsiuents  there 
— anioiiuCing  to  about  two  thousand  — 
whilst  the  only  means  provided  was  the 
government  palace  i-hupel,  which  only 
afforded  three  hundred  sittiu;^.  .  The 
Queen-do wn<^er,  on  being  iufornied  of 
this  spintual  destitution,  resolved  to 
supply  the  want  by  tlie  erection  of  a 
new  ciiurt'h.  The  first  stone  wi*s  laid 
bv  her  Majesty  on  the  twentieth  of 
March.  1839 ;  and  tlic  sacred  edilice  was 
completcil  at  a  cost  of  £15,000,  exceed- 
ing by  one-third  the  amount  of  her 
^liijesiy's  original  grant.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  church  exceed  those  of  any 
of  the  modern  churches  in  London ;  the 
length  of  the  area  being  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet ;  breadth,  sixty -seven  feet ; 
and  height,  forty-five  feetl  The  front 
of  the  edifice,  facing  north-east,  has  an 
Ionic  portico,  with  a  bas-relief  of  St. 
Paul  casting  the'  viper  oif  his  hand  into 
the  fire  immediately  after  his  shipwreck 
(Acts  xxviii.  3).  The  wings  nave  a 
statue  of  Su  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  tower  and  steeple  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  high,  terminating  with 
a  cross." 

Queen-dowager  Adelaide  returned  to 
England  in  May,  1839;  and  in  the 
subsequent  autumn,  she,  for  change  of 
air  and  scene,  visited  the  Earl  of  Len- 
high,  at  Ifaneham  Paddock;  the  Earl 
of  ilowe,  at  Gocpall  Hall ;  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  at  Warwick  Castle ;  Sir  Eo- 
bert  PeeL,  at  Drayton  Manor ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Butlond,  at  Belvoir  Castle;  and 
in  November,  returned  to  London,  and 
there  passed  the  winter.  In  the  follow- 
ing huiumer,  her  Majesty  set  out  on  an 
excursion  to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland, 
Tisiting,on  her  way,  the  Earl  of  Urown. 
low,  at  Belton  House,  near  Grantham; 
and  the  Karl  of  llarewood,at  Uarewood 
House,  ueor  Leeds.     After  making  the  | 


tour  of  the  Ijakes,  she  paid  a  short  vioit 
to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Altun 
Tower ;  and  thence,  after  a  progress  to 
Matlock*  proceeded  to  view  Lord  Ver- 
non's seat  of  Sudbury  llalL  which  she 
engaged  us  her  winter  residence.    Ade- 
laide took  up  her  abode  at  Sudbury,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  Septemlier.      In 
November,  she  came  to  London  to  con- 
gratulate  Queen    Victoria  (whom  God 
preserve)  on  the  birth-day  of  the  Prin- 
cess-lloval.     The  visit  was  a  short  one ; 
and  Adi  laide  hastened  back  to  Sudbury, 
and  there  continuctl  to  reside   till  the 
commencement  of  the  sulMequent  spring. 
But  again,  at  the  close  of  autumn  in 
18il,  she  proccedetl  to  Sudbury  to  pass 
the  winter ;   and  whilst  residing  there, 
her  health  so  conioletely  gave  war,  that 
ftir  a  period  her  lile  was  despaired  of. 
Site,    however,   rccovereii,   and   in    the 
winter  of  1842,  took  up  her  rcsidmce  at 
C'anford    House,    the  seat  of  Xjord   l)e 
Mauley,  in  Dorsetshire,  whence,  in  the 
spring,  she  proceeded  to  Marlborough 
IJouse,  and  there  resided  for  tome  time, 
in  August,  1843,  she  took  Lord  Ward's 
scut  of  Witley  Court,  near  Worcester, 
for  three  yean;  and  during  her  resi- 
dence  in  this  commodious  sylvan  man- 
sion her  health  never  once  gave  way. 
Here  it  was  that  the   Queeu-dotrsger 
performed  those  numeroos  acts  of  pri- 
vate charity  and  munificence,  which  won 
for  her  the   high  esteem  and  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wor- 
cestershire.    In  September,  1846,  the 
Queen-dowager  proceeded    to    Cassio- 
bury,  the  seat  of  the  Eaii  of  Essex, 
near  Watford,  which  splendid  seat  she 
took  for  a  short  period,  and  where  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  honoured  her 
with  their  company  for  three  days.     In 
the  subsequent  June,  Adelaide  embarked 
at   Bamst^ate   for   Ostend ;    and    after 
making  a  delightful  tour  in  Germany,  re- 
turned to  England  in  August.  Through- 
out this   ** progress"   she   was  every- 
where enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the 
populace,  and  received  by  the  authori- 
ties with  all  the  honours  due  to  her  ex- 
alted rank  and  eminent  private  virtaee. 
Still  her  Majesty  continued  to  travel, 
in  the  hope  of  stren^hening  her  natu- 
rally delicate  constitution.   Accompanied 
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by  their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Duchess 
Ida.  Prince  Edward,  and  the  Princess 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  she,  in  October,  1847, 
embarked  on  board  the  How9  war  ship, 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ^ns,  at 
Portsmouth,  for  Mudfira,  and  on  the 
way  thiihor  put  in  at  the  Tai^iis,  and 
paid  a  complimentary  visit  to  the  Queen 
and  Prince-ct>n84>rt  of  Portti^l  In 
March,  1848,  Adelaide  embarked  for 
England.  After  a  prosperous  voragc, 
siie  reached  Spithciid,  on  the  second  of 
April ;  tiio  same  day  visited  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  at  Osborne,  slept  that 
rkr*^i  on  board  the  Hoioe^  and  the  next 
day  proceeded  to  Iiondon. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  the  Queen- 
du wager  took  Bentley  Priory,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  near  Stan- 
more;  and  there  passed  the  following 
winter,  but  without  adding  vigour  to 
her  weakly  constitution.  As  the  spring 
of  1849  approached,  tier  health  became 
alarmingly  delicate,  and  incipient  symp- 
toms of  dropsy  presented  themselves. 
Her  physicians  exercised  all  conceivable 
care  and  discretion^  with  tiie  riew  of 
combating  the  disease  and  fortifying  the 
failing  strength  of  the  royal  patient 
against  any  crisis  that  might  occur.  A 
change  to  the  sea-air  being  deemed 
advisable,  the  Queen-dowager,  on  the 
twentv-eighth  of  May,  proceeded  to 
Worthing ;  but  as  her  health  continued 
to  decline,  after  a  fortniglit's  residence 
there  she  removed  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
where  the  Queen  and  Prince  Aloert  paid 
her  a  visit.  Towards  the  close  of  June, 
the  Queen-dowager  returned  to  her  re- 
sidence in  Bushj  Park,  in  a  verjr  unsa- 
tisfactory condition.  Her  constitution 
was  evidently  breaking ;  and  now  change 
of  air  no  longer  proved,  as  it  always 
had  done  previously,  in  the  slightest 
degree  beneficiaL  Her  Majesty  and  her 
liousehold  removed  from  Bushy  to 
Bentley  Priory,  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  meantime,  her  relatives  in 
Germany,  having  been  apprized  of  her 
declining  condition,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the 
Princess  Mary,  arrived  from  the  Con- 
tinent on  the  fourth  of  September, 
and  were  followed  by  the  Prince-here- 
ditary.    Their    serene    highnesses    re- 

67 


mained  on  a  visit  to  the  Qneen-downger 
till  the  twentieth  of  Septcmlier,  and  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month, 
the  Duchess  Ida  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and 
the  Princesses  Anne  and  Amelia,  arrived, 
and  by  their  presence  afforded  great 
considsition  to  the  royal  siiflferer,  who, 
notwiihstandinii^  her  increasiiii;^  weak- 
ness, was  enabled  to  take  frequent  car- 
ria^  airings  up  to  the  sixth  of  October, 
which  was  the  last  day  she  was  enabled 
to  enjoy  out-door  exercise.  She  then 
took  to  her  chamber,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod her  health  rapidly  declined.  On 
the  twelfth  of  October,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  on  their  return  from 
Osborne,  visited  their  illustrious  rela- 
tive, who,  in  tlie  same  week,  received 
visits  from  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  the  here- 
ditary Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess 
of  Mecklenbiirg-Strelitz.  On  the  eigh- 
teenth of  Octom;r,  the  Bishop  of  London 
attended  at  the  Priory,  and  by  Adelaide's 
own  express  desire,  admicistered  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  her. 

Tne  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  paid 
their  last  visit  to  their  illustrious  rela- 
tive on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  be- 
fore leaving  for  Osborne;  and  shortly 
afterwards  tiie  Duchess  of  Kent  twice 
visited  the  dyine  Queen.  On  Friday, 
the  thirty-first  of  October,  the  condition 
of  the  roval  sufferer  excited  the  greatest 
alarm.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  dav  a 
distressing  chanjjpe  took  place,  and  her 
immediate  relatives  were  hastily. sum- 
moned to  her  chamber.  She,  however, 
rallied,  and  the  next  morning  was  ap- 
parently more  cheerful;  but  the  same 
day,  at  seven  in  Che  evening,  another 
serious  change  took  place,  which  de- 
noted, beyond  doubt,  tlie  approach  of 
death.  From  this  time  her  Majesty 
never  rallied,  but  passed  from  life  in  a 
calm  slumber,  after  a  feeble  cough,  which 
occasioned  the  bursting  of  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs.  Their  Serene 
Highnesses  the  Duchess  Ida  of  Saxo 
Weimar,  the  Princes  Edward  and  Gus- 
tave,  and  the  Princesses  Anne  end 
Amelia,  were  present  at  the  dissolution 
of  their  illustrious  relative.  The  Earl 
and  ('Ountess  Howe.  iSir  David  Davis, 
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tho  RrtT.  Canon  Wood,  the  Rtr.  6.  P. 
Hudson*  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  Colonel 
and  Mn.  Cornwall,  and  Mist  Hudson, 
were  also  in  attendance. 

On  the  demise  of  her  ^fojestj,  the 
subjoined  bulletin  was  issued  bjr  her 
physicians  :— 

"  Tk4  Prinry,  Dec  ind,  1849. 

**Hcr  J^fajesty  the  Queeu>dowager 
expired  at  seven  minutos  before  two 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morniug,  the  second 
of  December,  without  any  apparent  suf- 
fering, and  retaining  her  composure  of 
niiuuto  the  last. 

**  Datid  Davis,  JiLD. 

**  Richard  B&iort,  M.D." 

At  a  Inter  hour,  a  London  Gazette  ex- 
traordinary was  published,  containing 
the  melancholy  announcement  in  the 
following  words : 

-  Whitekatt,  Dte.  2wf,  1819. 

"  Tin's  morning,  at  seTcn  minutes  be- 
fore two  o'clock,  her  Majesty  the  Queen* 
dowager  departed  this  life,  at  Stanmore 
Priory,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  Majesty 
and  of  all  the  royal  mmily,  after  a  pain- 
ful and  protracted  illuMs,  which  she 
bore  with  exemplarr  patienee.  The  loss 
of  this  most  excellent  Princess  will  be 
deeply  mourned  by  all  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  to  whom  her  many 
eminent  virtues  rendered  her  the  oliject 
of  universal  esteem  and  affection.'* 

Captain  Bedford,  gentleman  usher  to 
the  aepurted  Queen-dowager  Adelaide, 
confered  the  mournful  intelligence  of 
her  Majesty's  demise  to  London  with  all 
possible  speed.  Expresses  were  hastily 
forwarded  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Al- 
bert, to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  with 
intcUi^nce  of  the  mournful  erent;  tidings 
of  which  were  also  communicated  on 
Sunday  forenoon  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
her  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department,  and  to  the 
lord  mayor.  The  great  bell  of  SL  Paul's 
cathedral,  as  is  customary  on  the  demise 
of  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  toUed, 
soon  after  the  news  was  receiTed  in  the 
city  of  London.  A  deep  gloom  was  cast 
over  the  Tillage  of  Stanmore  from  the 
mournful  death  of  Queen  Ailclaide,  whose 


liberal  charities  to  the  poor  of  the  dia- 
trict,  as  well  as  her  naturally  nnostenta* 
tious  deportment^  had  rendered  her  deeply 
beloved  by  all  classes  of  Uie  inhabitants. 

The  funeral  of  Queen-dowager  Ade- 
laide was,  in  eompltanoe  with  her  own 
expressed  desire,  conducted  with  but 
little  "  ^mp  of  the  dead/'  or  ** pageantry 
of  state."  The  ceremiiny  of  '*  lying  in 
state"  was  altogcthrr  dispensed  with,  as 
also  was  the  process  of  emUilming  the 
ruyal  remains;  and,  conirury  to  ttie 
usual  custom,  the  obsequies  were  per- 
formed at  mid-day  instead  of  after  sun- 
set by  torch- light.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  Thunday,  the  thirteenth  of 
December.  At  eight  in  the  morning  the 
royal  remains  were  removed  from  Bent- 
ley  Priory  for  interment  in  the  royal 
rouusolbum  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.  Tiie  procession  was  unos- 
tentatious ;  and,  wtih  the  exception  of  a 
strong  detachment  of  Life  Guaida,  there 
was  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  dis- 
play  observable  at  the  funeral  of  a  pri- 
vate individual.  The  coffin,  or  rather 
the  outer  coffin — for  there  were  tliree  of 
Uiem  in  all — was  of  Spanish  mahogany, 
covered  with  rich  crimson  silk  velvet;  a 
double  row  of  gold  nails  formed  the  out- 
line, and  the  compartments  were  shaped 
bv  a  triple  row  of  smaller  gold  nails. 
1  he  sides  were  relieved  by  massive  gold 
handles,  and  the  comers  were  of  the 
same,  ornamented  by  an  engraved 
crown.  The  lid,  in  its  upper  oompart- 
ments,  had  a  huge  raised  regal  crown, 
and  in  its  lower  division  a  reversed  torch 
and  an  extinct  serpent.  The  plate  bora 
tlie  inscription— 

Depositum 

SerenissiuiM  Principesas 

ADELAIDE 

Regin«  Dotarim 

Obiit  Die  Deceuibris 

Anno  Domini  mdcocxzjz. 

JBtatis  Sun  lviu. 

The  procession  proceeded  with  befit- 
ting solemnity  through  Ruisslip,  tlx- 
bridge,  and  Slouch  ;  and  upon  arriving 
at  the  south  porcii  of  Sl  George's  Cha- 
pel, Windsor,  the  royal  body  was  re- 
ceived at  the  door  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  canons  of  Windsor, 
and   placed  upon   the  platfunu.     TU« 
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erown  of  the  departed  Queen,  with  its  I  tlie  procession  then  moved  into  the  choir 
cushion,  was  deposited  on  tlie  coffin, and  |  in  tlio  following  order: — 

The  Canons  of  Windsor. 

Garter. 

Tlie  Lord  Chamberlain  of  her  Majesty's  Ilouseliold. 


IS 
CO 

o 
> 


Supporters  of  the  pall. 
Lortl  Hyron. 

Lord  Frcdenck 
FitzclaruMce. 


And  the  Eurl 
of  Sheffield. 


Sup[)ortLrs  of  the  pall. 
Lord  Adulphiis 
1'  itzclurcncc. 

Viscount  BarringtoB. 

And  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde. 


THE  IJOOY» 

cuvervd  with  a  iilack 

velvet  pall,  adorned 

with  escutcheons 

of  her  late 

Majesty's 

Arms. 

The  chief  mourner  the  Duchess  of  2{»rfoik,  veiled,  attended  by  Lady  Cowp 

His  Royal  lligliness  Prince  Ucorge. 

His  Serene  Mi^^Iiness  Prince  Edward  of  Suxo  Weimar. 

His  Serene  Iliglincss  IVincc  Gustuve  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

Master  of  the  Horse  to  her  late  Majesty. 

J^rd  Chamlierlain  to  her  lute  Majesty. 

Vice  Chamberlain  to  her  lato  Majesty. 

Ladies  of  tlie  Beiichamher  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Maids  of  Honour  to  her  lute  Majesty. 

Women  of  the  Bedcliuraber  to  her  late  Alajesty. 

Clerk  Marshal  to  iier  late  l^tajesty. 

Equerries  to  her  lute  Majesty. 

Chaplains  to  her  lute  &(njesty. 

Phpicians  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Surgeons  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Gentlemen  Ushers  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Dressers  and  Wardrobe  Maid  to  her  late  >lajcsty. 

Service  page  to  her  lute  Majesty. 


CO 


On  entering  the  choir,  the  chief 
mourner  took  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin,  the  lord  chamberluin  of  the  de- 
parted Queen  took  his  pluce  at  the  feet, 
the  vice-chumberlaiu  stunding  neur  his 
lordship,  and  the  other  persons  com- 
posing the  procession  arnuiged  them- 
selves behind  the  chief  mourner,  and  on 
ei tiler  side  of  the  chapel.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  »erfurmed  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  after  he  bud  read  the  lesson, 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  from  the  twentieth 
verse  to  the  end,  the  pall  was  with- 
drawn; and  whilst  the  unthem,  '*Wbeu 
the  ear  heard  her,  then  it  bleased  her," 
was  being  sung,  the  coffin  was  gradually 
lowered  into  the  vault  when  the 
arciibisiiop  had  read  the  last  collect  and 
pronounced  the  benediction,  garter  king 
of  arms,  standing  near  the  grave,  pro- 
nounced the  style  of  the  departed  Queen 
us  follows:  *'Thus  it  hath  pleased  AU 


mighty  God  to  take  out  of  this  tran- 
sitory life  into  His  divine  mercy,  the 
late  most  hi^h,  most  miglity,  and  most 
excellent  Pnncess  Adehude,  the  Queen- 
dowager,  relict  of  his  Majesty  King  AVU- 
liam  IV.,  uncle  to  her  most  excellent 
Majesty  Victoriu,  by  the  grace  of  Goil, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Queen  Defender  of  the  Faith,  whom 
God  bless  und  preserve  with  long  life, 
heidth,  honour,  and  all  worldly  happi- 
piaess.'*  The  lord  chamberlain  und 
vice-chambt:rlain  of  the  departed  Queen- 
dowager  Adelaide  then  stepped  to  the 
mouth  of  tiie  tomb,  nnd  amidst  pro- 
found silence  broke  their  stsivcs  of  office* 
and  kneeling,  deposited  them  on  the 
coffin  in  tlie  royul  vault. 

Thus  ended  the  obsequies  of  the  lust 
Queen-dowager  of  Englaml.  There  were 
present  at  the  solemn  ceremony  Prince 
Albert,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cam* 
bridge,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of 
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Saie-Weimar,  the  Princesici  Anno  and 
Amelia  of  Saxe-Wcimar,  tbe  Dukes  of 
Wellington  and  of  Norfolk,  the  Mur- 
qniset  of  Lansdowne  and  of  Abcrcorn, 
Lord  John  Kussell,  and  other  noble  and 
iUuatrious  personages. 

The  character  uf  Qaeen  Adelaide  was 
pre-fiaiuently  distinguished  by  piety, 
liberality,  unbounded  charity,  and  bene- 
Tulent  sympathy.  By  her  munificence 
the  previously-mentioned  church  at  Malta 
was  built  and  endowed,  as  also  was  the 
Naval  Asylum  at  Penge,  for  the  widows 
of  commanders,  lieutenants,  masters,  and 
pursers  in  the  Royal  Navy.  She  like- 
wise was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  tiio  Colonial  Bishopric 
Fund,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy,  tbe  Emigrants'  Epis- 
copal Fund,  tlie  fund  for  the  erection  of 
churches  in  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Town,  the  Australian,  and  other 
British  Colcnics ;  the  National  Society, 
the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  £duca- 


tion,  the  Ringed  Schools,  the  Chris- 
ttan  Knowledge  Society,  the  Metropolis 
Chnrch  Fund,'  the  Church  Buildiop^  S«i- 
eiety,  and  to  niuneruus  other  societies, 
institutions,  and  funds  established  for  the 
religious,  moral,  and  social  advanoemcnt 
of  mankind.  According  to  the  "  Times.** 
it  was  also  the  practice  of  Queen  Ade- 
laide "to  subscribe  lars^ely  to  all  the 
charities  in  every  place  where  she  hap- 
peneil,  even  for  a  time,  to  reside,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  the  parish  of  St.  M^ir- 
tin,  m  which  her  London  residence  was 
situated."  Her  efforts  m  the  furtherance 
of  art,  science,  and  literature  were  consider, 
able;  and  in  herchoic^  of  artists,  sculpton, 
and  architects,  and  in  the  commissioua 
which  she  so  liberally  gave  to  [>ainters, 
sculptors,  and  others,  she  exercised  re* 
markable  taste  and  discrimination. 

Such  was  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meinin* 
gen,  a  queen  of  inestimable  piety,  gentle- 
ness, and  beneicence,  and  whose  loss  wae 
telt  and  deeply  lamented  by  all  daaiee 
throughout  the  kingdom. 


THV    IND. 
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'HE      SOVEREIGNS     AND      COURTS     OF 

EUROPE.  The  Home  and  Court  Life  and  Chaiacteristics  of 
the  Reigning  Families.  By  *'  PoUTiKOS."  With  many  Por- 
traits,     ismo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  A  remarkably  able  book.  ...  A  gremt  deal  of  the  iimer  hisaoiy  of  Europe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  ndmirable  poitraita.**— 7i(r«  Atktntenm. 

**  Tu  chief  merit  is  that  it  gives  a  oev  view  of  several  soverdgns.  .  .  .  The  anony- 
mous author  seems  to  have  soaroes  of  infunuuion  that  aie  not  opea  to  the  foreign 
cnnvspondents  who  generally  try  to  convey  the  impresaioo  that  they  aie  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  royalty."— «SaM  FrAtuiK0  Ckt^nicU, 

**  A  most  entertaining  volume,  which  is  cvidendy  the  work  of  a  singularly  welUin- 
formed  writer.  The  vivul  descriptions  of  the  home  and  court  life  of  the  various  royalties 
convey  exacdy  the  knowledge  of  character  and  the  means  of  a  personal  estimate  which 
will  be  valued  by  intelligent  readers." — Toronto  MaiL 

**  The  anonymous  author  of  these  sketches  of  the  reigring  sovereigns  of  Europe 
appears  to  have  leathered  a  good  deal  of  curious  information  about  iheir  private  lives, 
manners,  and  customs,  and  has  ccrLiinly  in  several  instances  had  access  to  unusual 
sources.  The  result  is  a  volume  which  furnishes  views  of  the  kiniirs  and  queens  con- 
cerned, far  fuller  and  more  intimate  than  can  be  found  elsewhere."— iVr«f  1  ork  Tribune. 

** .  .  .  A  book  that  would  give  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
(so  far  as  such  comprehensive  accuracy  is  possible),  about  these  exalted  personages,  so 
often  heard  about  iMit  so  seldom  seen  by  ordinary  mortals,  was  a  desideratum,  and  this 
book  seems  well  fitted  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The  author  is  a  weil-koown  writer  on 
questions  indicated  by  his  pseudonym.**— 4/0«/rra/  GaattU. 

"  A  very  handy  book  of  reference.  '— JSm^Ipw  TruMscrt/i. 
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Y  CANADIAN  JOURNAL,  i872-'78.    By  Lady 

DUFFERIN,  author  of  "  Our  Vice-Regal  Life  in  India."  Extracts 
from  letters  home  written  while  Lord  DufTerin  was  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  With  Portrait,  Map,  and  Illustrations  from 
sketches  by  Lord  DufTerin.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $2.oa 

"  A  graphic  and  intensely  interesting  portraiture  of  out^ioor  life  in  the  Dominion, 
and  will  become,  we  are  confident  one  of  the  sundard  wotks  on  the  D«ninion.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  charming  volume."— ^«A^«  Trav*lUr. 

"  In  every  place  and  under  every  condition  of  circumstances  the  Marchioness  shows 
herseirto  be  a  true  lady,  without  reference  to  her  title  Her  book  is  most  entertaining, 
and  the  abounding  good*humor  of  every  page  must  stir  a  sympathetic  spirit  in  its  rora- 
nn."^PhtiiuUlpkM  BuUttuu 

"  A  very  pleasandy  written  record  of  social  functions  in  wUch  the  audior  was  the 
leading  figure:  and  many  distinguished  persons,  Americans  as  wdl  as  Canadians,  pass 
across  the  gayly  decorated  stage.  The  author  is  a  caiefnl  observer,  and  jots  down  her 
impressions  of  people  and  their  w«yi  with  a  frankness  that  is  at  once  entertaining  and 
amusing.  "-^Book'Buytr, 

"The  many  readers  of  Lady  Dnflerin's  Journal  of"  Our  Vice^Regal  Life  in  India" 
win  welcome  this  similar  record  from  the  same  vivacious  pen,  although  it  concerns  a 
period  antecedent  tn  the  other,  and  takes  one  back  many  yenrs.  The  book  coosisa  o< 
extiacts  frnrn  letters  written  home  by  Lady  DufTerin  to  her  friends  (her  mother  chiefly), 
while  her  husband  was  Governor  Oenervl  of  Canada :  and  describes  her  experiences  u 
the  same  rhatty  and  charmine  style  with  which  readers  were  before  nmde  fomiKar."— > 
CinciHHaH  Comtrurcial'Gaaettc, 
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li/fEAfOIRS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  HISTORY 
IVl  OF  NAPOLEON  I,  from  1802  to  1815.  By  Baron  Claude- 
Francois  DE  Mkneval,  Private  Secreury  to  Napoleon.  Ed- 
ited by  his  Grandson.  Baron  Napoleon  Joseph  de  Mbneval. 
With  Portraits  and  Autograph  Letters.  In  three  volumes* 
8vo.     Cloth,  $6.oa 

These  volumes  furnish  a  picture  of  Napoleon*s  daily  life  which  is  believed 
to  be  unexcelled  in  point  of  closeness  of  observation  and  graphic  detail  by 
any  other  narrative.  That  M^neval  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  his  oppor- 
tunities is  shown  abundantly  by  the  glimpses  of  character  revealed  in  his 
diaries  and  notes.  Yet,  for  personal  and  other  reasons,  his  invaluable  recol- 
lections were  not  given  to  the  world.  Thejr  have  been  treasured  by  his 
family  until  the  present  time  of  profound  interest  in  Napoleonic  history. 
Of  Napoleon's  relations  with  Josephine  and  Marie  Louise— of  all  the  features 
of  his  domestic  and  social  existence — Meneval  had  abundant  knowledge,  for 
he  shared  Napoleon's  private  life ;  and  since  he  was  sitting  at  the  founiain- 
head  of  information,  he  is  able  to  shod  new  light  on  many  features  of  the 
Napoleonic  campaigns.  His  narrative  is  most  interesting;  its  historical 
importance  need  not  be  emphasized. 

"The  Baron  de  Mfoeval  knew  Napoleon  as  few  knew  him.  He  was  his  confiden- 
tial secretary  and  tniimate  friend.  .  .  .  Students  and  historians  who  wish  to  fonn  a 
trustworthy  estimate  uf  Napoleon  can  not  afibid  to  neglect  this  testimony  by  one  of  his 
most  intimate  associates." — London  Netos, 

'*  These  memoirs,  by  the  private  secretary  of  Napoleon,  are  a  valuable  and  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Napoleonic  period,  and  necessarily  they  throw 
new  and  interesting  liglit  on  the  personality  and  real  sentiments  of  the  emperor.  If 
Napoleon  anywhere  took  off  the  mask,  it  was  in  the  seduaioa  of  his  private  cabinet. 
The  memoin  have  been  republished  almost  as  they  were  written,  by  Baron  de  Mteevai's 
grandson,  with  the  addition  of  some  supplemeiitiury  documents." — London  Timet, 

"  Mteeval  has  brought  the  living  Napoleon  clearly  befbie  us  in  a  portrait,  flattering, 
no  doubt,  but  essentially  true  to  nature :  and  he  has  shown  us  what  the  emperor  really 
was— at  the  head  of  his  armies,  in  his  Council  of  State,  as  the  ruler  of  France,  as  the  lotd 
of  the  continent— above  all,  ia  the  roimd  of  his  daily  li£e,  and  in  the  circle  of  fiunily  and 
hmxM."— London  Acadomy, 
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Neither  the  editor  nor  translator  of  Mteeval's  memoirs  has  miscalculated  his  deep 
interest  -an  interest  whidi  does  not  depend  on  literary  style  but  on  the  substance  of  what 
is  related.  Whoever  reads  this  volume  will  wait  with  impatience  for  the  remainder/' — 
M  y.  TribnHO, 

**  The  woric  will  take  nak  with  the  most  important  of  memoirs  rdaring  to  the  period. 
Its  great  value  arises  largely  firom  its  author's  transparent  veracity.  M&eval  was  one 
of  those  men  who  could  not  consciously  tell  anything  but  the  trudi.  He  was  omstitik* 
tionaily  imfitted  for  lying.  .  .  .  The  book  is  extremay  interesting,  and  it  is  as  impor* 
tant  as  it  is  interesting.— M  Y.  Timet, 

**  Few  memoirists  have  given  as  a  mora  minute  account  of  Napoleon.  ...  No  lover 
of  Napoleon,  no  admirer  of  his  wonderful  genius,  can  &il  to  read  these  interesting  and 
important  volumes  which  have  been  waited  for  for  yean." — ^.  K.  IVorid. 
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The  book  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  collectors  of  Napoleonic  literatnre,  as 
it  covers  much  ground  wholly  unexplored  by  the  great  majority  of  the  biognqihan  oi 
Napoleon."— /V^vtt^rwc^  Joumat, 
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"^nHE  HISTORICAL  REFERENCE^BOOK,  com^ 

•^      prising  a   Chronological  Table  of  Universal  History^  a  Chrono* 

logical  Dictionary  of   Universal  History^  a  Biographical  DiC" 

tionary.    With  Geographical  Notes.     For  the  use  of  Students, 

Teachers,  and  Readers.    By  Louis  Heilprin.   Fourth  edition. 

revised  and  brought  down  to   1S93.     Crown  8vo.     569  pages. 

Half  leather,  $3  00. 

"  One  of  the  most  complete,  compact,  and  valuable  works  of  reference  yet  pro* 
ducaiL"— Trnir  ^'^y  Times. 

"  Unequaled  in  tu  MiA."-^BoticH  Cffuritr. 
**  K  snuU  libnuy  in  \tagXL"— Chicago  Dial. 

"  An  invaluable  book  of  reference,  useful  alike  to  the  student  and  the  general  reader. 
The  arrangement  could  scarcely  be  better  or  more  convenient."— 4V(r«p  Y^rk  Herald. 

"The  con«pectus  of  the  world's  history  is  as  full  as  the  wisest  terseness  could  put 
wtthifi  the  space. " —Fkiiad^lpkia  .4  merican. 

"  We  miss  hardly  anything  that  we  should  consider  desirable,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  a  single  mistake  or  misprinL"^A'rtv  Vfirk  Nation. 

**  So  far  as  we  have  tested  the  accuracy  of  the  present  work  we  have  found  it  with- 
out flaw/*— >C4rM/MiM  Union, 

"  The  conspicuous  merits  of  the  work  are  condensation  and  accuney.  These  pointt 
alone  should  suffice  to  give  the  '  Historical  Reference- Book*  a  place  in  every  public 
and  private  library." — Boston  Btaeon. 

"The  method  of  the  tabulation  u  admirable  fiir  ready  reference. '*— iVw  York 
Horn*  yomrnal. 

"This  cyclopaedia  of  condensed  knowledge  is  a  work  diat  will  neMily  become  a 
necessity  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  tlie  student." — Detroit  Free  I- rets. 

**  For  cleameu,  oorrectneaa,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  reader  can  find  the 
information  of  which  he  is  in  search,  the  volume  is  fer  in  advance  of  any  work  of  its 
kind  with  which  we  ate  acquainted."— iffa«/0«  Saitnxlay  Evening  GoMette, 

'*  The  geographked  notes  which  accompany  the  hirioricai  incidents  are  a  novel 
addition^  and  exceedingly  help/nl.  The  sixe  also  commends  it^  making  it  convenient 
for  constant  reference,  while  the  three  divisions  and  careful  dunination  of  minor  and 
uninteresting  incidents  make  it  much  easier  to  6nd  dates  and  events  about  which  ac- 
curacy is  necessary.  Sir  William  Hamilton  avers  that  too  retentive  a  memory  tends 
to  hinder  the  development  of  the  judgment  by  presenting  too  much  for  decbion.  A 
work  like  thb  is  thus  beuer  than  memory.  It  is  a  '  mental  larder'  which  needs  no  cara^ 
and  whose  contents  are  ever  available.*'— JV«w  York  Uniuersity  Qtusrterfy, 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  UNIVERSAL 

-^^  HISTORY,  Extending  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year 
1893.  For  the  use  of  Students,  Teachers,  and  Readers.  By 
Louis  Heilprin.    i2mo.    200  pages.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  sections  comprised  in  Heilprin*s  **  Historical 
Reference-Book,  "  bound  separately  for  convenience  of  thoae  who  may  not 
require  the  entire  volume.    Specimen  pages  sent  on  request. 
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OUISA     MUHLBACH'S    HISTORICAL 

NOVELS,    New  edition,  1 8  vols.    Illustrated.    i2mo.    Cloth, 
per  volume,  $z.oa    Set,  in  box,  $18.00. 


In  offering  to  the  public  our  new  and  illustrated  \^mo  edition  of 
Louisa  MUhlbach's  celebrated  historical  romances  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  continued  and  increasing  popularity  of  these  books  for 
over  thirty  years.  These  romances  are  as  well  known  in  England 
and  America  as  in  the  author's  native  country,  Germany,  and  it  has 
been  the  unanimous  verdict  that  no  other  romances  reproduce  so 
vividly  the  spirit  and  social  life  of  the  times  which  are  described.  In 
the  vividness  of  style,  abundance  of  dramatic  incidents,  and  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  characters  portrayed,  these  books  offer  exceptional 
entertainment,  M'hile  at  the  same  time  they  familiarize  the  reader  with 
the  events  and  personages  of  great  hi:>torical  epochs. 

The  titles  are  as  follows  : 

Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 

The  Empress  Josephine. 

Napoleon  and  Blucher. 

Queen  Hortense. 

Marie  Antoinette  and  her  Son. 

Prince  Eugene  and  his  Times. 

The  Daughter  of  an  Empress. 

Joseph  II  and  his  Court. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Court. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Family. 

Berlin  and  Sans-Souoi. 

Goethe  and  Schiller. 

The    Merchant    of   Berlin,    and    Maria   Theresa  and 

her  Fireman. 
Louisa  of  Prussia  and  her  Times. 
Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era. 
Andreas  Hofer. 

Mohammed  Ali  and  his  House. 
Henry  VIII  and  Catherine  Parr. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
'HE  GILDED  MAN  {EL  DORADO),  and  other 

Pictures  of  the   Spanish   Occupancy  of  America,      By  A.   F. 
Bandeuer.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $i.5a 

"  Every  paper  in  thtt  vdume  is  wonderfully  interestinc,  and  the  coUecdoo  is  of 
such  historical  value  au  to  make  it  a  necessary  part  of  every  hbiary  in  which  American 
history  is  reprcsenied."-->^MiS0Js  Htraid. 

**  One  of  the  most  entertaining  of  recent  historical  works,  and,  besides  its  novelty 
and  freshness  has  the  great  merit  of  being  original  historical  reseaidi." — PkUadtl* 
pkia  Tim**. 

"Mr.  Dandelier's  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  ArcluBologicsl  Institute  of 
America  and  on  the  Hemenway  Survey  entitles  him  to  rank  as  the  leading  docu- 
mentary hisuorian  of  the  Southwest.  .  .  .  The  book  possesses  genuine  historical  value, 
and  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  annals  of  our  cx^xwr^y^^FhUadelpkia  Ltdgtr, 

"  Just  such  a  work  as  Mr.  B.indeUer  has  done  has  long  been  needed.  ...  A  con* 
tribuiion  of  the  first  order  of  value  to  a  part  of  American  history  that  deserves  to  be 
more  fully  studied." — Literary  World, 

TJ/'ARRIORS    OF    THE    CRESCENT.     By   W. 
^^      H.  Davenport  Adams,  author  of  "  Battle  Stories  from  Eng- 
lish History,"  etc.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $i.5a 

"  A  work  without  a  rival  in  its  particular  field.  .  .  .  All  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
barbaric  East  invests  this  glowing  pageant  of  kings  and  conquerors.  .  .  .  This  is  a  re- 
markably able  book  in  thought  and  in  manner  of  presentation."— /'AxZ«&(|^Am  Ledger, 

**  A  livdy,  carefully  prepared  chronicle  of  the  careers  of  quite  a  number  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan rulers  in  Asian  refpons  who  made  their  marks,  one  way  or  another,  in  the 
development  of  the  peculiar  civilization  of  the  East.  .  .  .  lliis  author  has  selected  from 
the  long  chronicle  the  salients  likely  to  be  most  interesting,  and  has  obviously  taken 
much  pains  to  sift  the  iact  carefiiUy  out  of  the  rather  confusM  mass  of  fret  and  frble  in 
the  Musiem  chronicles."— AVw  York  CommertUU  Advertiur. 

**  Nowhere  in  history  are  there  to  be  found  such  records  of  com^uest,  such  frightful 
mles  of  blood,  such  overwhelming  defeats  or  victories,  as  in  the  lives  of  the  Asiatic 
sovereigns.  .  .  .  The  author  is  a  historian  who  tells  his  story  and  stops.  He  has  done 
his  work  frithliilly  and  welL"— CmcDiiMtf  Commurcial  Gumette, 


P 


ICTURESFROM  ROMAN  LIFE  AND  STOR  V. 

By  Professor  A.  J.  Chukch,  author  of  "  Stories  from  Homer, " 

**  Stories  from  Viigil,"  etc.     Illustrated.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

'*  Prof.  Church  is  a  tried  and  approved  master  of  the  art  of  interesting  young  people 
in  historical  themes.  The  present  work,  while  too  thou^tfiil  to  be  called  strictly juve-' 
nile,  treats  of  the  great  empenm  and  families  of  Rome  m  a  simple  narrative  style  cer- 
tain to  captivate  youth  and  oUar  people  fond  of  historic  lore."— 7  A*  CAamiamfttaH, 

"  The  materia]  for  diese  sketdies  is  drawn  partly  from  the  inexhaustible  riches  of 
Plutarch,  partly  firom  contemporaneous  history,  and  partly  from  letters^  edicts,  etc. : 
and,  well  chosen  and  briefly  rdaled,  are  interesting,  whetting  the  appetite  of  the  stu- 
diously inclined.  .  .  .  Various  illustrations  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work.'  — JS/rm/. 
jSeld  Ae^tMican. 

"  Eadi  of  the  chapters  presents  some  striking  scene  or  pcrwoality  m  the  period  from 
Augustus  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  chapters  are  thrown  into  the  form 
of  contemponry  lettsn.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  well  conceived,  and  the  subjects  are 
those  of  general  human  intsrest."— Afirsv  Verk  CriOe, 


New  York  •  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  72  Fifth  Avenue. 


D.  APPLETON  3c  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
J^ECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  THE 

J^  TUILERIES.  By  Madame  Carette,  Lady^f-Honor  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  Translated  fiom  the  French  by  Euzabetu 
Phipps  Train.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $i.oo ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 

"  A  Koutping  and  ray  tnteresiing  accouac  of  the  Second  Enifve.  The  ■jiiJiite 
has  to  do  nuiiniv  with  che  social  life  tA  the  court,  and  yet  tc  ofliBn  laaay  a  tJTnprr  of 
the  larger  wo«ld  of  politics.  Its  sprighdy  style,  its  keen  insight  into  social  chancier, 
and  its  bright  comments  00  own  and  erents,  make  the  book  very  readable.** — Tkt  CriUc. 

'  The  many  surviving  Aineri<;ans  who  were  preiented  at  the  French  court  dnrinic 


the  bsi  Empire,  and  are  still  fondly  cherishing  the  memory  of  things  as  they  were,  wdl 
be  delighted  with  this  little  book.  According  to  Mme.  Carctte,  things  in  the  days  o£ 
the  third  Napoleon  were  about  as  they  shoukl  be  in  France,  especially  at  court,  aod 
the  narrative  is  written  with  a  simplicity  and  sincerity  which  disarm  ciHidsm."— A'tf 
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EM O IRS    OF    MADAME    DE    REM U SAT. 
1 802-1 80S.     Edited  by  her  Grandson,   Paul  de   Resiusat, 
Senator.     3  volumes,  crown  8vo.     Half  bound,  $2.2S. 
"  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  library  of  works  reladng  to  Napoleon,  we 


of  none  which  c«*ver  precisely  the  ground  uf  these  Memoirs.  Madame  de  Kteusat 
was  not  only  lad)r-in>wairing  to  loscphine  during  the  eventful  years  i8oa-i8o8,  but 
was  her  intimate  friend  and  trusted  confidante.  Thus  we  get  a  view  of  the  daily  life 
of  Bonaparte  and  his  wife,  and  the  terms  on  vrtiich  they  Uved,  not  ebewboe  to  be 
found."— iV.  K.  MaiL 

**  These  Memotn  are  not  only  a  repository  of  anecdotes  and  of  potnaits  dcetdwd 
horn  life  by  a  keen- eyed,  quick-witted  woman ;  some  of  the  authoi's  reflections  on  social 
and  political  questions  aie  temarkabU  for  weight  and  penetraiiun." — Nrm  Ytrk  Stuu 

A    SELECTION   FROM    THE  LETTERS  OF 

•/^    MADAME  DE  REMUSA  T,     1804-1814.     Edited  by  her 
Grandson,  Paul  de  RiMUSAT,  Senator.    Z2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

"  These  letters  have  the  character  of  intimate  correspondence,  and  tfaougli  diey  do 
not  avoid  public  events,  are  not  devoted  to  them.  They  depict  the  social  aspect  of  the 
times,  and  form  an  excellent  background  against  which  to  review  the  public  < 


which  form  the  principal  sutject  of  the  prevwus  Memoin  by  dw  samcandior.'*— >7*Atf 

**  A  most  attractive  volume.  The  letters  will  be  read  by  those  who  hnvepemsed  the 
Memoin  with  as  much  pleasure  as  by  those  who  in  diem  makethe  wiitef^saoquaiataaon 
for  dM  first  dme."— AT.  K.  /fgrald. 

JLfEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON,  Ms  Court  and  Famiiy. 
IVA     By  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes.    In  2  volume^  Z2mo.    Cloth, 

fa.oo. 

The  interest  excited  in  die  first  Napoleon  and  his  oonrt  by  the  "  Meraotrs  of 
Madame  de  Rteiusat."  induced  the  publishers  to  issue  the  famous  "  Memoin  of  the 
Duress  d'Abrantes,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  a  costly  octevo  edition,  in  a 
much  cheaper  form,  and  in  a  style  to  correspond  with  the  De  Ktousat.  This  work 
presents  a  much  more  fisvorable  portrait  of  the  great  Corsican  than  that  limned  by 
Madame  de  K^iisat,  and  supplies  many  valuable  and  interesting  detaib  "^ 

the  court  and  family  of  Napoleon  which  are  found  in  no  other  work. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  72  Fifth  Aveniic. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO.»S  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRIEND  OF  THE  QUEEN.  (Marie  Antoinette 
—Count  de  Fersen.)  By  Paul  Gaulot.  With  Two  Por- 
traits.    z2mo.    Cloth.  $2.00. 

"  M.  Gaulot  deserves  thanks  for  presentinj;  the  personal  history  of  Count  Fersen 
in  a  manner  so  evidently  candid  and  MnVixxiK^." --Philadeipkia  Bidlttin. 

**  There  are  some  characters  in  history  of  whom  we  never  seem  to  grow  dred.  Of 
no  one  is  this  so  much  the  case  as  of  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette,  and  of  that  life 
which  is  at  once  so  eventful  and  so  tragic.  ...  In  this  work  we  have  much  that  up 
to  the  present  time  his  been  only  vaq^uely  k.ncmn."'—PkHa4i*ipkia  Prtst, 

**  A  historical  volume  tliat  will  be  eageriy  read.'*— iVrw  Vork  Obstrv*r. 

**  One  of  those  ciptivating  recitals  of  the  romance  of  txuth  which  are  the  gilding  of 
the  pill  of  history." — LattdoH  Daily  News. 

"  It  telb  with  new  and  authentic  details  the  romantic  story  of  Count  Fersen's  (the 
friend  of  the  Queen)  devotion  to  M.irie  Antoinette,  of  his  share  in  the  celebrated  fltKht 
to  Varennes,  and  in  many  other  well-known  episodes  of  the  unhappy  Queen's  life." — 
LtmdoH  Times. 

"  It  the  book  had  no  mnre  recommendation  than  the  mere  (act  that  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Count  Fersen  are  rescued  at  last  from  the  voluminous  and  contradictory  repre- 
senutions  with  which  the  literature  of  that  period  abounds,  it  would  be  enough  com- 
pensation  to  anv  reader  to  become  acquainted  with  the  true  delineatioiu  of  two  of  the 
most  romantically  tragic  personalities." — Boston  Globe. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  recent  publication,  and  sure  to  find  its  plac« 
among  the  most  noteworthy  of  historical  novels." — Bosion  Times. 
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'HE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  EMPRESS.     Catherine 

//,  of  Russia.     By  K.  Wauszewski.    With  Portrait.     X2mo. 
Cloth»  $2.00. 

"  Of  Catharine's  rearveious  career  we  have  in  this  volume  a  sympathetic,  learned, 
and  picturesque  narrative.  No  royal  career,  not  even  of  some  of  the  Roman  or  papal 
ones,  has  better  shown  us  how  truth  can  be  stranger  than  fiction."— A'nv  York  Titnes. 

*'  A  striking  and  able  work,  deserving  of  the  highest  praise."— /'AiVW/^Am  Ledger. 

"  The  book  is  well  called  a  romance,  for,  although  no  legends  are  admitted  in  it. 
and  the  author  has  been  at  pains  to  present  nothing  but  verified  facts,  the  actual  career 
of  the  subject  was  so  abnormal  and  sensational  as  to  seem  to  belong  to  fiction."—* ^V/w 
Vark  Sum. 

"A  dignified,  handsome,  indeed  superb  volume,  and  well  worth  careful  reading." 
--Chicago  Herald. 

*'  It  is  a  most  wonderful  story,  charmingly  told,  widi  new  material  to  sustain  it,  and 
a  breadth  and  temperance  and  consideration  that  go  far  to  soften  one's  estimate  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  women  of  history."— A^nv  York  Commercial  .Advertiser. 

"  A  romance  in  which  fiction  finds  no  place ;  a  charming  narrative  wherein  the 
andior  fearlessly  presents  the  results  of  what  has  been  obviously  a  thorou^  and  im- 
partial investigation.  ** ^Philadelphia  Press. 

"  The  book  makes  the  best  of  readinj^,  because  it  is  written  without  fear  or  &vor. 
.  .  .  The  volume  is  exceedingly  suggestive,  and  gives  to  the  general  reader  a  plain, 
blnnt,  strong,  and  somewhat  prejudiced  but  still  healthy  view  of  one  of  the  greatest 
women  of  whom  history  bears  record."— iWw  York  Herald. 

"  The  perusal  of  such  a  book  can  not  fail  to  add  to  that  breadth  of  view  which  it 
to  essential  to  the  student  of  universal  hMory.'* ^Philadelphia  BmlletiH. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  ^2  Fifth  Avenue 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
ROM  FLAG  TO  FLAG.     A  lVoman*s  Adventures 

and  Experiences  in  the  South  during  the  War^  im  Mexico^  and 
in  Cuba.    By  EuzA  McHatton-Ripley.    i2ino.   Cloth,  $i.oa 


The  author  of  this  book  was  the  wife  of  a  planter  in  Louisiana,  and  nndeiwent  tome 
remarkable  experiences  in  the  first  part  of  the  war;  later  in  Mexico^  many  Ticissitudes 
befell  her;  and  of  her  life  in  Cuba,  still  later,  she  has  a  striking  and  unusual  stoiy  to  leU. 

"  In  a  word,  the  book  »  an  account  of  perMnal  adventures  which  would  be  called 
extraordinary  did  not  one  remember  that  the  civil  war  must  have  bnnight  similar  ones 
to  many.  Her  hardships  are  endured  with  the  rarest  pluck  and  good  humor,  and 
her  shifty  way  of  meeting  difficulties  seems  almost  to  point  to  a  Yankee  strnn  in  her 
blood."— rA<  Nation. 

rnHE  HISTOR  Y  OF  A   SLA  VE.     By  H.  H.  John- 
-»        STON,  author  of  "  The  Kilimanjaro  Expedition,  etc.    With  47 
full-page   Illustrations,  engraved  fac-simile   from  the  author's 
Drawings.     Large  i2mo.    Paper  cover,  50  cents. 

"  '  The  History  of  a  Slave  *  is  a  work  of  fiction  based  upon  every-day  occurrences 
in  the  Dark  Continent,  and  well  calculated  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  social 
condition  of  heathen  and  Mohammedan  Africa,  and  the  horrors  of  a  domestic  riave- 
trade."— TVkf  AthtMmuwt, 
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'HE  MEMOIRS  OF  AN  ARABIAN  PRIN- 
CESS, By  Emily  Ruete,  nie  Princess  of  Oman  and  Zanzibar. 
Translated  from  the  German.    i2mo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 


The  author  of  this  amusing  autobiography  is  half-sister  to  the  late  Sultan  of  Zaaa- 
bar,  who  some  years  ago  married  a  German  merchant  and  settled  at  Hamburg. 

"  A  remarkably  interesting  little  volume.  ...  As  a  pictuie  of  Oriental  court  life, 
and  manners  and  customs  in  the  Orient,  by  one  who  is  to  the  manor  bom,  the  book  is 
prolific  in  entertainment  and  edification."— iBMiiM  GoMgUt, 

^KETCHES  FROM  MY  LIFE.     By  the  Ute  Admiral 
^      HoBART  Pasha.    With  a  Portrait,     ismo.    Paper,  50  cents ; 
doth,  $1.00. 

"  The  sailor  is  neariy  always  an  adventurous  and  enterprising  variety  of  the  hniMa 
flpedes,  and  Hobart  Pasha  was  about  as  fine  an  example  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  .  . 
The  sketches  of  South  Americui  life  are  full  of  interest.  The  sport,  the  inevitable 
entaaglementi  of  suaceptiUe  middies  with  beautiful  Spanish  giris  and  the  sometimes 
disastrous  oonaequencei,  the  duds,  attempts  at  assasstnatk>n,  and  other  adventures  and 
nmusemftPta,  are  described  with  much  spirit  .  .  .  The  sketches  abound  in  intemsstikg 
details  of  t^  Americas  war.'*— Z^Mi^Sm  Athenmmm, 


New  7ork:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  72  Fifth  AyentiA 
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